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Publisher’s  Note 


Vedic  and  Philological  Studies  comprises  writings  on  the  Veda, 
translations  of  and  commentaries  on  Vedic  hymns  to  gods  other 
than  Agni,  notes  on  the  Veda,  and  essays  and  notes  on  philol¬ 
ogy.  Sri  Aurobindo  did  not  publish  any  of  this  material  during 
his  lifetime.  All  writings  on  and  translations  of  the  Veda  that 
he  published  between  1914  and  1920  in  the  monthly  review 
Ary  a  are  reproduced  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda,  volume  15  of 
The  Complete  Works  of  Sri  Aurobindo.  Translations  of  and 
commentaries  on  hymns  to  Agni,  whether  published  during  his 
lifetime  or  not,  are  reproduced  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire, 
volume  16  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  material  in  the  present  volume  has  been  arranged  by  the 
editors  in  five  parts: 

Part  One.  Essays  in  Vedic  Interpretation.  Incomplete 
essays  on  the  Veda  written  between  1912  and  1914. 
Viewed  retrospectively,  these  may  be  regarded  as  drafts 
for  The  Secret  of  the  Veda,  which  came  out  in  the  Ary  a 
in  1914-16. 

Part  Two.  Selected  Vedic  Hymns.  Translations  of  Vedic 
hymns  to  gods  other  than  Agni  with  little  or  no  annota¬ 
tion. 

Part  Three.  Commentaries  and  Annotated  Translations. 
Commentaries  on  non-Agni  hymns  and  translations  that 
include  significant  amounts  of  annotation. 

Part  Four.  Vedic  Notes.  A  selection  from  the  detailed 
notes  on  Vedic  hymns  found  in  Sri  Aurobindo’s  manu¬ 
scripts. 


Part  Five.  Essays  and  Notes  on  Philology.  Drafts  for 
a  work  called  “The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech”,  other 
writings  on  philological  topics,  and  a  selection  from  Sri 
Aurobindo’s  notes  on  philology. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Vedic  and  Philological  Studies.  Most 
of  the  material  collected  here  is  appearing  in  a  book  for  the  first 
time. 


Guide  to  Editorial  Notation 


The  material  in  this  volume  was  not  prepared  by  Sri  Aurobindo 
for  publication.  Some  of  it  has  been  transcribed  from  manu¬ 
scripts  that  present  certain  textual  problems.  These  have  been 
indicated  by  means  of  the  notation  shown  below. 


Notation 

[note] 
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[word] 
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Textual  Problem 

Situations  requiring  textual  explication;  all  such 
information  is  printed  in  italics. 

Blank  left  by  the  author  to  be  filled  in  later  but  left 
unfilled,  which  the  editors  were  not  able  to  fill. 

Word(s)  omitted  by  the  author  or  lost  through  dam¬ 
age  to  the  manuscript  that  are  required  by  grammar 
or  sense,  and  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  editors. 

Word(s)  lost  through  damage  to  the  manuscript  (at 
the  beginning  of  a  piece,  sometimes  indicates  that 
a  page  or  pages  of  the  manuscript  have  been  lost). 
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Part  One 

Essays  in  Vedic  Interpretation 


The  Veda  and  European  Scholarship 


The  handling  of  the  Vedic  hymns  by  the  bold  &  ingenious 
scholarship  of  the  Europeans  has  had  at  any  rate  one  striking 
outcome,  —  it  has  converted  the  once  admired,  august  &  mys¬ 
terious  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  into  a  mass  of  incoherent 
rubbish.  An  Indian  freethinker  recently  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  quickest  &  most  effective  way  to  make  an  end  [toj  the 
Hindu  religion  would  be  to  translate  the  Vedas,  its  foundation, 
into  the  vernaculars  &  distribute  them  cheaply  by  the  thousand 
throughout  the  peninsula.  I  have  no  doubt  the  method  would 
be  fairly  effective,  if  not  in  destroying  Hinduism,  at  least  in 
driving  it  more  exclusively  into  its  stronghold  of  Vedanta.  For, 
if  the  translation  adopted  were  based  on  the  work  of  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars,  I  can  well  imagine  the  idea  that  the  mind  of  the 
coming  generations  would  form  about  these  ancient  writings. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  general  agreement  that  a  more  gross, 
meaningless  &  confused  collection  of  balderdash  had  never  been 
composed  or  penned.  If  this  description  should  be  thought  too 
violent  I  would  only  ask  the  objector  to  read  for  himself  Max 
Muller’s  translation  of  the  hymn  by  Kanwa  son  of  Ghora  to  the 
Maruts,  the  39th  of  the  1st  Mandala  and  ask  himself  honestly 
what  sense  worth  having  he  can  make  out  of  it  —  even  leaving 
aside  the  language  &  images,  looking  beyond  them  to  the  thing 
the  poet  is  trying  to  say.  For  my  part  all  I  can  make  out,  [isj  that 
some  primitive  savage  named  Kanwa  with  a  hopelessly  confused 
brain  and  chaotic  imagination  is  greatly  terrified  by  some  idea, 
sight  or  imagination  of  ghost,  fiend  or  devil  and  calls  upon  the 
storm-gods  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  his  fear.  The  language  in 
which  he  expresses  his  appeal,  is  as  barbarous  &  confused  as 
the  thought.  In  one  verse  he  leaps  from  one  thought  to  another 
which  has  no  visible  connection  with  its  predecessor.  The  sim¬ 
iles  &  metaphors  are  grotesque  &  inappropriate,  eg  “you  cast 
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forwards  your  measure  like  a  blast  of  fire”,  “Come  to  us  with 
your  favours  as  lightnings  go  in  quest  of  rain.”  Half  the  verse 
presents,  when  sounded,  no  intelligible  sense,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  half-insane  sound  &  fury. 

The  European  scholar  will  reply  that  he  cannot  help  it  — 
he  deals  with  the  Vedas  according  to  his  philology  &  his  ideas 
of  what  the  text  ought  to  mean,  &  this  is  the  result  given  by 
his  scholarship  &  his  philology.  He  is  even  well  satisfied,  for 
his  theory,  founded  on  Western  Science,  is  that  men  writing  so 
long  ago  must  have  been  undeveloped  semi-savages  and  their 
writing  very  likely  to  be  the  stuff  of  a  barbarous  imagination 
which  to  the  modern  mind  makes  neither  good  sense  nor  good 
poetry.  The  European  is  not  at  fault;  he  translates  according  to 
his  knowledge. 

But  the  Hindu  who  knows  the  depth  &  sublimity  of  the 
Upanishads,  who  has  in  his  spiritual  experience  tested,  realised 
&  established  Vedantic  truth  by  a  sure  &  unfailing  experience  as 
surely  as  the  scientist  has  tested  &  established  his  laws  of  gravi¬ 
tation  &  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  —  the  Hindu  perceiving 
many  truths  of  Veda  surviving  in  Purana  &  Tantra  &  Itihasa, 
already  present  in  the  deeper  passages  of  the  Brahmanas,  —  will 
not  easily  believe  that  the  European  scholars’  is  the  last  word 
&  that  in  this  modern  rubbish  of  Nature-worship  &  incoherent 
semi-savage  poetry  we  have  the  secret  of  that  Veda  from  which 
Vedanta,  Purana,  Tantra,  Itihasa,  Yoga  &  Brahmana  spring,  that 
Veda  which  was  so  admirable  to  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity. 
He  will  ask  whether  no  other  interpretation  can  arise  from  the 
text,  —  whether  the  philology  of  the  Europeans  is  so  perfect  & 
infallible  as  to  forbid  us  to  review  &  question  their  results. 


The  Hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas 

[AJ 

Chapter  I 

In  a  work  devoted  to  the  formulation  of  the  early  Vedantic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Upanishads  —  and  especially  to  that  philosophy 
as  we  find  it  massively  concentrated  into  some  of  its  greatest 
principles  in  the  Isha  Upanishad,  I  hazarded  the  theory  that 
the  Vedas  were  not  a  collection  of  sacrificial  hymns  to  mate¬ 
rial  Nature-gods,  as  supposed  by  the  Europeans,  but  something 
more  profound  and  noble,  that  they  were  indeed,  I  thought, 
the  true  substance  &  foundation  of  the  Upanishads,  if  not  of 
all  “Hindu”  religion  &  spirituality.  Certain  considerations  were 
added  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  delivered  me  from  the  intellec¬ 
tual  necessity  of  implicit  submission  to  European  standards  and 
modern  theories.  Modern  Science  might  not  be  infallible;  some 
suggestions  there  are  that  lead  us  to  the  possibility  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  error  in  her  way  of  narrating  the  progress  of  human 
civilisation  and  her  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
religious  notions  and  practices.  Western  philology  is  admittedly 
imperfect  and  as  applied  to  the  Veda  boldly  conjectural  &  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  perfect  science  of  language  we  are  not  bound 
by  its  conclusions.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Vedas  not  only  of  a  strong  moral  &  spiritual  element 
in  its  conceptions  &  the  symbolism  of  sacrifice,  but  a  conscious 
&  elaborate  psychological  rationale  for  the  assignment  of  their 
various  functions  to  the  Vedic  deities. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  argument,  an  argument  then 
only  suggested,  not  pursued.  The  present  work  proposes  some 
opening  spadework  with  the  object  of  rescuing  this  pro  founder 
significance  from  the  ancient  obscurity  of  the  Veda.  Like  the 
labours  of  the  European  scholars,  my  work  must  be,  from  the 
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intellectual  standpoint,  inductive  and  conjectural;  —  it  is  a  large 
suggestion  that  I  am  offering  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
India,  a  suggestion  time  &  human  knowledge  may  confirm,  if 
it  is  true  &  fortunately  supported,  but  will  reject,  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  error  or  a  premature  discovery.  It  would  be  highly 
out  of  place  in  such  a  tentative  to  be  positive  or  dogmatic.  For 
although  the  position  I  take,  that  the  Veda  contains  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Brahmavidya,  is  old  &  hoary  in  Indian  tradition, 
it  is  an  audacious  novelty  to  the  modern  intellect.  Sayana  does 
not  establish  it  for  us.  Shankara  acknowledges  only  to  turn  away 
from  it  and  take  refuge  in  the  trenchant  division  of  Karmakanda 
from  Jnanakanda.  The  Europeans  believe  themselves  to  have 
shattered  it  for  ever  &  buried  it  away  among  the  numerous 
delusions  of  the  unscientific  &  superstitious  past.  What  does 
this  ancient  ghost  here,  many  may  ask,  revisiting  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon;  we  thought  it  had  received  its  quietus;  we  had 
repeated  Credos  &  Aves  for  its  peaceful  repose  and  sealed  its 
tomb  by  sprinkling  on  it  the  holy  waters  of  Science.  Where  a 
man  presumes  thus  to  differ  from  all  the  enlightenment  &  all 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  it  behoves  him  to  walk  carefully,  to 
content  himself  with  the  tone  of  suggestion  only,  and,  however 
firm  his  own  convictions,  assert  them  to  others  with  modesty  & 
some  hesitance. 

My  method  in  this  book  will  be  to  separate  from  the  first 
Mandala  the  eleven  hymns  of  Madhuchchhanda  Vaiswamitra 
&  his  son  Jeta  with  which  the  Rigveda  opens  and  selecting  from 
them  the  verses  which  seem  to  me  to  give  a  clear  indication 
and  a  firm  foundation  for  my  theory,  explain  adequately  the 
meaning  I  attach  to  them,  coordinating  as  I  proceed  other  verses 
from  various  hymns  of  this  small  group  which  set  forth  the 
same  psychological  notion.  From  this  basis  I  shall  ascend  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  shlokas  which  are  of  an  inferior  clarity  & 
modernity  of  language  or  are  already  in  the  firm  possession  of 
the  ceremonial  interpretation  and  construct  from  them  what¬ 
ever  rendering  of  the  hymns  seems  to  me  their  true  and  ancient 
sense.  I  have  selected  the  Madhuchchhanda  group  because,  in 
my  opinion,  he  troubles  himself  less  than  many  other  Rishis, 
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less  for  instance  than  Medhatithi  Kanwa  who  follows  him  in  the 
received  order  of  the  Veda,  with  the  external  symbols  of  sacrifice 
&  ceremony  &  is  more  clearly  &  singlemindedly  occupied  with 
moral  &  spiritual  ideas  &  aspirations.  He  presents,  therefore,  a 
favourable  ground  for  the  testing  of  my  theory. 

I  have  already  explained  in  the  work,  God  &  the  World,  the 
main  ideas  of  the  psychological  system  which  I  suppose  to  be 
discoverable  in  the  Veda.  I  shall  not  therefore  take  up  any  space 
with  a  fresh  formulation  of  its  principles,  but  simply  expose 
their  application  in  the  different  &  more  antique  language  of 
the  Veda.  Nor  shall  I  trouble  myself,  more  than  is  necessary 
for  clearing  the  ground,  either  with  Sayana  or  the  Germans. 
My  process  being  constructive  and  synthetic,  its  defence  against 
other  theories  must  necessarily  be  left  aside  until  the  construction 
is  complete  and  the  synthesis  appreciable  in  its  entirety. 


[BJ 

Chapter  I 

Surya,  Sarasvati  and  Mahi. 

Who  are  they,  the  gods  of  the  Rigveda?  Ancient  and  yet  ever 
youthful  powers,  full  of  joy,  help  and  light,  shining  ones  with 
whose  presence  the  regions  of  earth  and  the  hearts  of  men 
were  illuminated,  Angels  and  Deputies  of  the  mysterious  un¬ 
known  God,  worshipped  in  India,  worshipped  in  Mesopotamia 
&  Central  Asia  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
worshipped  by  the  wild  Scythians,  —  for  the  name  of  Bhaga  is 
still  the  Russian  name  for  God,  —  worshipped  in  Iran  before 
Ahuramazda  replaced  them,  —  for  Ahriman,  the  dark  spirit  of 
the  Persians,  preserves  the  name  of  the  strong  Vedic  deity, — 
worshipped  at  some  time  by  Greek  &  Roman  &  Celt  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  they  have  long  given  way  even  in  India  to  the  direct 
adoration  of  their  Master  whom  they  revealed,  the  Deva  Adhi- 
yajna  whom  through  them  the  ancient  masters  of  the  sacrifice  so 
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persistently  sought  and  finally  attained.  What  were  they,  then?  — 
vain  imaginations  of  men?  personifications  of  material  realities? 
the  idea  of  God  behind  phenomena?  or  even  —  for  we  know  too 
little  of  the  worlds,  are  still,  as  Newton  was,  children  picking 
up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ocean  of  knowledge,  — 
were  there  and  are  there  —  behind  the  names  men  give  them  — 
real  personalities  who  stand  in  spirit  behind  the  functions  of  man 
and  of  Nature,  hidden  masters,  now  un worshipped  gods?  If  they 
were  nothing,  wherefore  did  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice  flame  up  to 
them  so  persistently  from  the  hearts  and  the  hearths  of  men? 
—  from  what  vague  primeval  terror  and  need  of  propitiation 
or  supernatural  assistance,  —  or  if  something,  from  what  higher 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  force  that  lie  behind  these  outward 
movements  of  the  machinery  of  the  world?  Wherefore  did  they 
yoke  the  bright  flaming  coursers  to  their  chariots  of  bliss  and 
hasten  down  so  swiftly  to  rejoice  in  the  fires  of  the  Aryan  altar 
and  drain  the  outpourings  of  the  Soma-wine? 

The  Europeans  believe  that  these  Vedic  gods  were  personifi¬ 
cations  of  the  material  powers  of  Nature;  Sky,  Rain,  Sun,  Moon, 
Wind,  Fire,  Dawn  and  the  Ocean  are  the  gods  of  the  Aryans. 
The  names,  they  think,  carry  with  them  their  own  interpretation, 
and  the  language  of  the  hymns,  as  translated  by  them,  consents 
to  this  modern  insight.  Vayu  blows,  Agni  burns,  Indra  opens  the 
cloud  and  hurls  the  thunderbolt.  There  are  passages  that  do  not 
agree  with  this  theory,  do  not,  at  least,  permit  us  to  accept  it  as 
an  all-sufficing  explanation,  but  we  can  account  for  them  by  a 
progressive  moralising  of  the  old  naturalistic  religion  destined 
[toj  culminate  in  the  idea  of  the  universal  God  and  open  the 
way  for  Vedanta.  In  the  sacrifice  we  see  the  systemisation  of 
the  old  savage  sense  of  dread  and  weakness,  having  as  its  result 
according  to  temperament  or  culture  the  propitiation  of  terrible 
and  maleficent  powers  or  the  invocation  of  bright  and  helpful 
deities.  These  shadows  of  our  own  terror  or  yearning  were  given 
their  share  of  meat  and  wine,  —  because  primitive  men  were 
naturally  anthropomorphic  in  their  conceptions  of  deity,  —  and 
imagined  their  gods  to  resemble  their  own  chiefs  &  rulers.  And 
if  so  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  Soma  wine,  was  it  not  because 
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the  Vedic  Rishis  loved  to  get  frequently  drunk  and  naturally 
thought  their  gods  would  have  the  same  robust  inclination?  For, 
it  seems,  heaven  is  only  a  magnified  shadow  of  our  own  vain 
aspiration  towards  perfect  strength,  beauty  &  happiness  and,  if 
God  did  not  make  us  in  His  image,  we  at  least  atone  for  His 
failure  by  making  Him  in  ours! 

The  Indian  Pundits,  with  Sayana  at  their  head,  give  us  lit¬ 
tle  help  against  these  ideas  which  attack  so  fatally  the  ancient 
bedrock  of  our  religion;  servant  &  passive  minds,  they  make 
no  inquiry  of  their  own,  but  preserve  for  us  the  traditions  of 
Puranic  mythology,  which,  themselves  symbols,  cannot,  unless 
themselves  first  explained,  help  us  to  explain  more  ancient  im¬ 
ages.  Consequently,  these  European  notions  have  had  a  sweeping 
victory,  until  at  last  an  Indian  hater  of  India’s  past,  brought  up  in 
their  school  of  thought,  was  able  to  say,  not  without  some  plau¬ 
sibility,  that  the  best  way  to  destroy  popular  faith  in  the  Hindu 
religion  would  be  to  print  and  publish  broadcast  cheap  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Veda,  —  of  course,  as  they  are  now,  by  those  foreign 
minds,  understood  and  interpreted.  But  the  method  might  be 
partially  effective,  without  the  effect  being  just.  The  European 
theory  of  the  Vedas  well  supported  though  it  seems  may  not  be 
the  true  theory  or  even  the  only  rational  theory  now  available.  A 
past  race  of  men,  great  thinkers,  whose  writings  are  the  source 
and  fountainhead  of  some  of  the  sublimest  philosophies  in  the 
world,  much  nearer  to  the  Vedic  Rishis  in  time,  more  capable 
of  understanding  and  entering  into  their  mentality,  did  not  hold 
this  view  of  the  ancient  deities.  They  considered  them  to  be 
divine  beings  whose  nature  was  vital,  moral  and  spiritual,  not 
simply  material;  they  thought  sacrifice  to  be  a  helpful  and  even 
a  necessary  symbolism.  Throughout  the  Brahmanas  &  Upani- 
shads  we  see  this  constant  idea  and  the  great  pains  taken  to 
penetrate  into  the  meaning  not  only  of  Vedic  language  but  of 
Vedic  ritual.  We  have  therefore  two  different  clues  to  the  inner 
sense  of  these  ancient  words  and  obsolete  practices.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  clue  has  been  followed  for  many  decades;  the  Vedantic 
clue  perhaps  might  also  be  not  unprofitably  pursued.  We  know 
what  European  scholars  understand  by  the  Vedas;  it  may  not  be 
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labour  lost  to  know  what  the  Vedantic  sages  understood  by  the 
Vedas. 

In  this  book  I  intend  to  make  the  attempt  even  with  such 
limited  qualifications  as  I  possess  —  for  it  seems  to  me  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  religion  and  future  culture  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made  even  if  it  should  prove  unsuccessful.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  merely  futile  industry,  I  must  first  make  myself 
sure  that  the  Rigveda  is  not  plainly  &  entirely  a  naturalistic  doc¬ 
ument,  but  contains  utterances  inconsistent  with  the  naturalistic, 
consistent  with  the  Vedantic  explanation. 

I  open  then  the  Rigveda,  —  open  it  at  its  commencement 
and  cast  my  glance  over  the  eleven  hymns  ascribed  to  Madhu- 
chchhanda  Vaiswamitra  and  his  son  Jeta.  In  the  very  first  hymn, 
a  hymn  to  Agni,  I  am  struck  with  certain  expressions  which  do 
not  agree  very  well  with  the  naturalistic  conception  of  Agni.  A 
divine  personification  of  Fire  may  be  described  poetically  as  the 
Purohit,  Ritwik  and  Hota  of  the  sacrifice  (purohitam  Yajnasya 
devam  ritwijam  hotaram  ratnadhatamam),  though  it  is  curious 
—  the  old  clear  &  rigid  ideas  on  these  subjects  being  given  —  to 
find  these  different  functions  heaped  pell-mell  together  without 
any  clear  appropriateness;  for  granting  Agni  to  be  in  his  place 
as  Purohit,  how  is  he  the  Ritwik,  how  is  [he]  the  Hota?  Agni  is 
adorable  to  the  sages  of  the  past  &  of  the  future  because  he  car¬ 
ries  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice,  sa  devan  eha  vakshati.  There  seems 
to  be  no  clear  and  firm  idea  in  this  talk  of  Fire  carrying  or  bring¬ 
ing  the  gods  —  for  what  are  we  to  think  of  Fire  carrying  thunder, 
rain,  wind,  moon  and  sun  to  the  sacrifice?  We  will  suppose 
however  that  the  ideas  of  these  early  savages  were  not,  could  not 
have  been  clear  and  firm  and,  for  want  of  this  lucidity,  they  con¬ 
fused  the  idea  of  Fire  carrying  the  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  with  the 
contrary  idea  of  Fire  carrying  the  Gods  to  the  sacrifice.  We  read 
next  that  by  Agni  one  gets  substance  and  increase  or  plenty  day 
by  day;  by  him  one  gets  puissant  fame.  It  may  pass;  —  for  were 
not  the  Vedic  Rishis  carpenters,  greengrocers,  chariot-makers? 
and  perhaps  the  poet  was  a  renowned  blacksmith  or  a  primitive 
iron-master  or  even,  like  Draupadi,  a  successful  &  famous  cook. 
But  when  we  find  that  Agni  is  said  to  exist  encompassing  the 
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adhwara  Yajna  on  every  side,  the  expressions  already  strike  us 
as  strange  and  almost  unintelligible  in  their  form  if  there  is  no 
supra-naturalistic  suggestion.  Adhwara  yajna  stands  in  need  of 
explanation  (for  both  words  in  more  modern  Sanscrit  mean 
sacrifice),  unless  indeed  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  parallel  expression 
to  Homer’s  theleiai  gunaikes  which  scholars  long  persisted  in  un¬ 
derstanding  as  “female  women”.  Visvatah  paribhur  asi  has  a  sin¬ 
gularly  Vedantic  ring.  Nevertheless  I  will  refrain  from  pressing 
any  of  these  points  for  fear  of  being  misled  by  my  own  associa¬ 
tions.  I  will  put  by  these  expressions  as  vague  poetical  tropes,  the 
result  of  a  loose  imaginative  diction.  But  when  I  read  in  the  next 
line  Agni  described  as  kavikratuh  satyash  chitrasravastamah,  the 
strong  in  wisdom,  the  true,  the  rich  in  various  knowledge,  I  reach 
the  limit  of  my  powers  of  complaisance,  I  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  materialist.  The  naturalistic  interpretation  sinks  under  the 
triple  blows  of  these  epithets  and  from  my  mind  at  least  passes 
away  never  to  return.  Fire,  material  fire,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
wisdom,  truth  and  various  knowledge  —  except  indeed  to  burn 
them  when  it  gets  the  chance  from  Holy  Office  or  enthroned 
bigotry.  Agni,  of  whom  wisdom,  truth  and  various  knowledge 
are  the  attributes,  cannot  be  the  personification  of  fire  or  the 
god  of  the  material  flame,  but  must  be  &  is  something  greater. 
The  Rishi  of  the  Veda  is  raising  his  hymn  to  a  mighty  god,  moral 
and  intellectual,  a  god  before  whom  sages  can  bow  down,  not 
to  a  savage  &  materialistic  conception.  He  is  not  thinking  of  the 
burning  fire,  he  is  thinking  of  the  helper  of  man  who  fortifies  his 
character  &  purifies  his  intellect,  vaisvanara,  pavaka,  jatavedas. 

Many  objections  can  be  urged  against  so  rapid  a  conclusion. 
Originally  it  may  be  argued  Agni  was  the  personification  of  fire, 
and  although  in  the  present  hymn  Vedic  religious  conceptions 
have  reached  a  stage  of  ennoblement  and  moral  progress  in 
which  the  primitive  idea  could  no  longer  satisfy,  we  must  even 
here  take  account  of  the  original  conception.  But  I  am  concerned 
with  the  ideas  of  the  gods  as  conceived  by  Vedic  men  and  not 
with  the  far-off  origins  of  these  ideas  in  the  minds  of  their  un¬ 
known  ancestors.  For  the  one  question  about  the  Veda  that  is  not 
only  of  interest,  but  vital  to  us  in  India,  is  not  what  some  remote 
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savages  who  may  or  may  not  have  existed,  thought  about  fire  & 
the  sun,  —  a  matter  on  which  we  have  no  real  evidence,  —  but 
what  our  Vedic  ancestors  thought  about  fire  &  the  sun  and  their 
relations  to  the  Godhead.  My  conclusion  touches  this  question 
alone.  Anthropologists  may  be  interested  in  hunting  in  the  dark 
for  undiscoverable  origins  —  my  purpose,  more  practical  and 
immediate,  need  only  take  into  account  the  actual  facts  of  the 
Veda.  But  there  are  passages  in  which  Agni  is  clearly  the  material 
flame;  these,  it  may  be  contended,  bring  us  back  to  the  European 
theory.  But  so  is  the  Agni  of  the  Vedanta  the  material  flame  and 
yet  preeminently  a  moral  and  spiritual  deity.  The  question  we 
have  put  to  ourselves  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  following 
the  clue  given  us  by  the  Upanishads,  —  whether,  relying  only  on 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  we  can  find  Vedanta  implied 
or  explicit  in  the  terms  &  notions  of  the  Veda.  The  occasional 
materiality  of  Agni  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Vedanticity  of 
Veda;  it  is  his  essential  materiality,  if  established,  that  would 
convict  the  Vedantic  hypothesis  of  unreality.  For  to  the  Vedantist 
also  the  material  flame  is  not  only  so  much  carbon  &  oxygen.  It 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  force;  it  is  also  the  expression  of  a  Per¬ 
sonality  &  not  only  a  God,  but  God  Himself.  For  when  he  sees 
the  flames  of  Agni  burning  up  towards  heaven,  it  is  God  whom 
the  Vedantist  watches  burning  up  towards  God.  The  Vedantic 
explanation  of  Veda  does  not  therefore  suffer,  it  gains  by  the 
occasional  materiality  of  Agni.  And  from  this  single  hymn  we 
have  it  established  that  his  materiality  in  the  physical  flame  was 
only  one  circumstance  in  the  personality  of  the  Vedic  Agni;  we 
find  the  conception  of  him  in  this  hymn  identical  in  important 
respects  with  the  fiery  god  of  the  Vedanta.  In  the  Vedanta  we 
already  know  him  to  be  Agni  Vaisvanara,  an  universal  might 
filling  the  worlds,  jatavedas,  one  to  whom  the  highest  knowl¬ 
edge  has  appeared,  visvani  vayunani  vidvan,  he  who  has  known 
all  phenomena,  who  in  his  might  &  his  knowledge  attacks  the 
crooked  attractions  of  the  world,  asmaj  juhuranam  eno.  And 
here,  in  the  very  opening  hymn  of  the  Veda,  we  find  him  visvatah 
paribhuh,  universally  encompassing  —  the  word  used  being  the 
very  one  employed  to  describe  Virat  Vaisvanara,  the  Master  of 
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the  physical  universe  —  we  find  him  to  be  satya,  serving  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  world  (satyadharmanam  adhware),  op¬ 
posed  to  all  deviation  &  crookedness  —  chitrasravas,  he,  shall 
we  not  say,  who  has  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Sruti,  —  jatavedas 
Agni  —  kavikratu,  the  mighty  in  divine  knowledge,  well  fitted 
therefore  to  be  our  helper  &  saviour,  to  “lead  us  by  the  good 
path  to  felicity.”  When  the  Rishi  proceeds  to  describe  Agni  as 
the  guardian  of  immortality,  a  brilliant  splendour  increasing  in 
its  home,  and  appeals  to  him  to  be  as  accessible  as  a  father  to 
his  child  and  to  cleave  to  us  for  our  weal,  we  may  say  with  some 
confidence  that  the  home  is  not  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  that  in  the 
appeal  for  accessibility  there  is  no  mere  request  to  the  god  not 
to  give  us  too  much  trouble  when  the  pieces  of  tinder  are  struck 
together  to  produce  him;  that  the  Sage  is  surely  not  entreating 
the  fire  of  his  hearth  or  of  his  altar  to  cling  to  him  for  his  weal! 
Whatever  else  may  be  in  store  for  me  in  my  inquiry,  I  can  feel 
that  I  have  made  at  the  very  beginning  a  great  stride  forward.  For 
we  are  rid  of  that  pervading  character  of  barbarous  childishness 
which  the  modern  scholars  have  stamped  upon  the  Vedas;  we 
have  thus  opened  the  doors  of  rational  interpretation  to  admit 
deeper  ideas  and  a  subtler  psychology. 

No  doubt  the  gain  is  only  negative  until  we  can  determine 
precisely  what  sense  to  attach  to  these  notions  about  Agni.  For  it 
may  be  argued  that  these  Vedic  terms  have  not  as  yet  the  devel¬ 
oped  Vedantic  significance,  but  are  merely  the  vague  beginnings 
to  which  Vedanta  afterwards  gave  shape  &  brought  into  a  state 
of  precision  &  philosophic  lucidity.  We  need  therefore  before  we 
can  go  very  far  with  our  Vedantic  hypothesis,  passages  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  Veda  &  Vedanta  coincide  exactly  &  clearly  in 
the  more  subtle  &  precise  ideas  of  the  later  Transcendentalism. 
But  meanwhile  we  have  perfectly  established  that  to  one  of  the 
Rishis,  to  the  son  of  Visvamitra,  —  surely  no  late  or  modern 
voice,  —  the  character  of  Agni  as  a  mere  personification  of  fire 
does  not  exist.  Flere  at  least  we  have  him  as  a  greater  type  of 
deity;  we  have  moral  notions  of  a  high  order,  religious  emotions 
of  great  depth  and  sweetness  underlying  the  thought  &  diction. 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  of  a  divine  friend  & 
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lover,  a  recompenser  of  virtue,  a  Master  of  Truth  and  Knowledge 
are  already  present  to  this  early  Indian  consciousness.  The  idea 
of  Zeus  pater  or  Jupiter  existed  in  European  antiquity  but  it 
evoked  in  the  Greeks  &  Latins  no  such  emotions  as  break  out  in 
the  piteva  sunave  of  Madhuchchhandas  &  are  paralleled  by  the 
intimacy  of  his  claim,  later  on,  of  special  &  dear  comradeship 
with  Indra,  the  master  of  the  thunderbolt.  The  Fatherhood  of 
Zeus  was  the  distant  fatherhood  of  the  Prajapati,  general  & 
remote,  not  this  near  &  moving  personal  relationship.  But  we 
have  done  more  than  ascertain  the  religious  ideas  &  tempera¬ 
ment  of  this  single  Rishi.  We  have  established  the  right  to  look 
for  similar  ideas  in  other  hymns,  if  not  in  the  whole  strain  of 
the  Veda;  —  we  cannot  do  otherwise  for  we  must  surely  suppose 
that  Madhuchchhandas  was  no  solitary  mind,  alien  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conceptions,  a  single  flower  of  advanced  spirituality  in 
a  desert  of  naturalistic  barbarism.  These  thoughts  must,  to  some 
extent,  have  been  current;  this  attitude  must  have  been  partly 
created  for  him  by  his  environment. 

All  this  will  be  admitted.  It  may  be  suggested  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far  on  our  journey.  Some  of 
the  hymns,  it  is  said,  are  frankly  naturalistic;  others  moralistic 
&  religious  as  modern  minds  have  understood  religion.  Madhu- 
chchhanda,  [who]  was  a  Rishi  of  the  second  and  later  order, 
naturally  brings  with  him  this  accent  of  a  moralised  and  partly 
spiritual  worship  into  the  opening  hymns  of  the  first  Mandala. 
For  as  the  old  Nature-worshippers  progressed  in  civilisation, 
they  would  naturally  come  to  attach  deeper  ideas  to  godhead. 
Without  rising  to  the  exalted  level  of  Semitic  monotheism, — 
for  they  kept  their  gods  of  the  flame  &  the  lightning-stroke 
and  the  storm-blast,  —  they  would  seem  to  have  yielded  to  an 
universalising  tendency  —  they  did  not,  indeed,  roll  up  all  their 
gods  into  one,  but  they  expanded  each  into  the  whole.  Thus 
they  established  an  universality  of  godhead  which  did  the  same 
elevating  work  as  the  Semitic  monotheism  and  through  which 
the  Indian  mind,  released  from  materialistic  religion,  travelled 
towards  the  Vedanta.  By  following  this  line  the  Hindus  missed 
monotheism;  but  they  found  henotheism  and  made  it  a  halfway 
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house  to  their  destined  Pantheistic  development. 

The  theory  has  a  plausible  ring  —  the  question  for  us,  is 
whether  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  plausible.  From  some  of  its  sug¬ 
gestions  we  must  guard  ourselves  carefully  —  for  example,  from 
the  vulgar  error  that  Vedanta  is  Pantheism.  It  is  not  that,  but 
a  Transcendentalism  of  which  Theism,  Pantheism,  polytheism 
are  all  single  circumstances  &  carefully  harmonised  factors.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  pure  Pantheism  can  be  discovered  anywhere  in 
Indian  thought  or  Indian  religion  —  for  even  when  the  Vedantist 
sees  the  flame  as  God,  he  is  able  to  do  so  because  he  regards  the 
flame  not  as  a  flame  but  as  intrinsically  something  else,  a  supra- 
material  presence  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  material  fiery 
tongue.  We  must  remember  too  that  the  henotheism  discovered 
by  Max  Muller  in  the  Veda,  is  no  obsolete  eccentricity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  but  the  still  existent  Indian  theory  of  the  ishta  devata 
which  sees  God  in  many  forms  &  names  but  chooses  one  name 
&  figure  in  preference  to  all  others  as  the  centre  of  its  spiritual 
experiences  and  emotions.  Henotheism  is  merely  a  permanent 
circumstance  in  Indian  transcendentalism  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
intimate  relation  with  Him.  It  is  not  a  useful  aberration  from 
which  it  rose  to  Pantheism  but  itself  a  result  of  the  transcendental 
view  of  the  Universe.  Neither  should  we  lend  ourselves  to  the 
view  of  some  European  scholars  who  see  in  the  Visve  devah 
of  the  Veda  a  movement  towards  the  idea  of  universality  in 
godhead.  The  description  of  the  Visve  devah  in  the  hymns  does 
not  support  that  view.  It  does  not  go  beyond  a  special  application 
of  the  idea  that  all  activities  in  the  world  have  behind  them  hosts 
of  divine  personages  whose  function  it  is  to  support  &  maintain 
the  inert  forgetfulness  of  matter  with  the  secret  consciousness  of 
spirit.  Pantheism,  Henotheism,  Vaisvadevism  (taken  as  a  self- 
sufficient  religious  synthesis)  are  European  notions  imported 
into  Veda  &  Vedanta.  The  Vedic  data  from  which  they  seem 
to  arise,  are  more  perfectly  explained  by  ideas  which  are  still 
persistent  actualities  of  the  Indian  religious  consciousness. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  means 
and  possibility  of  this  extraordinary  rapid  stride  from  a  super¬ 
stitious  poetical  materialism  to  profound  moral  and  spiritual 
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conceptions  and  even  to  the  Transcendentalism  which  alone 
makes  henotheism  possible  to  the  Indian  intellect.  We  will  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  the  Vedic  worshippers,  even  when  they  saw 
Agni  flaming  before  them  on  the  altar,  were  able  without  the 
aid  of  any  transcendentalism,  to  forget  his  material  aspects, 
to  regard  him  only  as  a  god,  and  not  as  the  particular  god 
of  fire,  and  therefore  clothe  him  with  the  general  attributes  of 
godhead.  But  are  we  then  to  suppose  that  such  an  expression 
as  gopamritasya  didivim,  vardhamanam  swe  dame,  guardian  of 
immortality,  a  splendour  increasing  in  its  home,  has  no  special 
meaning,  that  it  is  in  vain  that  Varuna  &  Mitra  are  continually 
referred  to  as  kavi  ritavridhav  ritasprisha,  as  seers,  as  increasing 
by  law  &  truth,  as  desiring  or  enjoying  that  always  &  finding 
in  it  their  strength  and  fullness?  In  the  henotheistic  theory,  the 
theory  which  differentiates  only  the  material  aspects  of  Varuna, 
Agni,  Indra  and  confounds  their  moral  aspects  in  the  general 
notion  of  universal  deity  —  a  half-fledged  Pantheism  roughly 
doing  duty  for  monotheism,  —  these  and  a  host  of  other  pow¬ 
erful  expressions  become  vague  &  almost  meaningless;  or  at 
any  rate  without  distinct  meaning,  —  the  terms  of  a  vague  and 
fluid  poetry  which  catches  at  ideas  &  images  without  mastering 
them.  This  is  possible,  though  with  the  concrete,  clear-thinking 
ancients  improbable.  But  it  is  also  possible  and  more  probable 
that  we  have  here  religious  notions  of  another  order  than  the 
modern,  but  quite  as  firm  and  clear  —  a  religion  which  knew 
its  own  ideas  and  its  own  psychology.  If  we  can  find  out  what 
precisely  are  these  ideas,  what  notions  of  God  and  the  world 
are  covered  by  these  images  of  Indra,  Agni,  Vayu,  the  Aswins, 
Varuna,  we  may  find  out  the  real  secret  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
keeps  concealed  from  us  in  the  hymns.  We  may  even  find  that 
our  opening  conjecture  was  justified  and  we  were  only  speaking 
an  ancient  truth  when  we  hazarded  the  use  of  the  phrase,  the 
Vedanticity  of  the  Veda. 

Still,  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  these  higher  religious 
concepts  &  emotions,  their  development  from  the  alleged  prim¬ 
itive  &  materialistic  naturalism  has  to  be  explained.  The  safest 
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course  is  to  get  away  from  these  terms,  henotheism,  pantheism, 
Nature  worship  and  keep  our  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  concrete 
facts  supplied  to  us  by  Veda.  There  is  a  flame  burning  on  the 
altar;  that,  say  the  Europeans,  was  personified  to  the  Vedic 
consciousness  as  Agnidevata,  fire  the  god;  Agni  had  originally 
no  other  significance.  But  now  we  see  Madhuchchhanda  with 
his  eyes  on  that  flame  beholding  in  it  a  vision  of  wisdom, 
truth,  knowledge,  fatherhood,  moral  force,  spiritual  helpful¬ 
ness.  How  has  this  psychological  miracle  been  effected?  By 
the  anthropomorphic  tendency  in  man,  say  the  Europeans, 
—  Fire  the  god,  given  in  imagination  the  shape  of  a  man,  he 
of  the  tongue  of  flame,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  personality 
independent  of  the  fire  —  a  personality  first  with  the  qualities 
of  fire,  speed,  brightness,  destructiveness,  helpfulness,  —  but 
afterwards  with  the  general  qualities  of  godhead,  —  whatever 
qualities  the  developing  Aryan  consciousness  came  to  attribute 
to  godhead.  Agni  is  wise,  true,  beneficent  not  because  he  is  fire, 
but  because  he  is  a  god  —  that  is  to  say  an  idealised  man.  He 
keeps  his  peculiar  material  qualities,  but  morally  he  may  not  be 
very  different  from  Indra  or  Varuna.  All  three,  with  whatever 
slight  variations,  are  shaped  on  common  lines  by  a  common 
religious  &  moral  mentality.  They  must  differ  if  this  theory  is 
true,  only  as  the  thunder,  fire  &  sky,  not  as  moral  forces.  The 
wisdom  of  Agni  is  also  the  wisdom  of  Indra,  it  is  the  common 
divine  wisdom;  the  moral  helpfulness  of  Agni  is  also  the  moral 
helpfulness  of  Varuna,  it  is  the  common  divine  helpfulness. 
This  is  the  reason  why  sometimes  Agni,  sometimes  Varuna, 
sometimes  Indra  appear  as  the  supreme  god,  because  the  poet 
has  no  reason  to  distinguish,  he  has  about  them  all  different 
physical  images  but  the  same  moral  conceptions. 

These  ideas  give  us  a  better  explanation  than  the  other  fancy 
of  a  naturalistic  henotheism.  On  the  surface  it  explains  the  Veda; 
it  explains  at  least  the  Vedas  as  they  are  interpreted  in  Europe. 
If  I  find  that  the  actual  terminology  &  ideas  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
coincide  with  this  theory,  I  am  bound  unhesitatingly  to  accept 
it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  there  are  clear,  precise 
&  firm  psychological  and  moral  conceptions  attached  to  the 
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Vedic  deities,  that  though  they  belong  to  one  moral  family,  they 
have  strong  personal  differences,  I  shall  then  be  free  to  follow, 
undisturbed,  my  original  Vedantic  hypothesis. 

What  is  the  actual  meaning,  the  precise  force  we  are  to  at¬ 
tach  to  Vedic  language  and  terminology?  If  the  European  theory 
is  to  stand,  we  must  suppose  that  the  expressions  applied  to 
Agni,  Gopamritasya  didivim  vardhamanam  swe  dame,  have  no 
clear  &  settled  significance  —  there  is  the  shapeless  idea  of  a 
helpful  immortal  godhead  coupled  confusedly  with  the  physical 
image  of  a  domestic  or  sacrificial  flame  increasing  upon  altar 
or  hearth.  There  is  no  appropriateness  in  swe  dame  —  we  are 
not  to  gather  from  it  that  Agni  could  not  increase  quite  as  well 
elsewhere!  And  when,  proceeding  to  the  second  hymn,  we  read 
the  striking  lines  about  Mitra  &  Varuna,  when  we  find  them 
continually  described  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  ritam,  a  no¬ 
ble  reiteration  of  the  conception  of  truth  &  law,  ritavridhav 
ritasprisha,  increasing  by  law  &  truth,  desiring  and  enjoying  it 
always,  finding  in  law  &  truth  their  strength  &  fullness,  we  must 
here  too  suppose  that  these  powerful  &  stirring  expressions  have 
no  definite  force  &  application,  —  though  they  may  have  been 
suggested  originally  by  the  majesty  &  fixity  of  the  sky  &  the 
regular  &  regularising  movements  in  it  of  the  sun.  They  are  the 
terms  of  a  vague  &  fluid  poetry,  reaching  out  through  half  for¬ 
gotten  physical  impressions  to  moral  ideas  &  images  which  they 
have  not  mastered,  in  which  as  yet  there  is  no  fixity.  Yet  the  moral 
ideas  of  other  ancient  races,  —  Aryan  races  —  seem  to  have  been 
otherwise  clear,  concrete  &  definite.  The  Greeks  knew  well  what 
they  meant  by  Fate,  Necessity,  Ate,  Themis,  Dike,  Koros,  Hubris; 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  confusing  morally  Zeus  with  Ares,  or  Ares 
with  Hephaistos,  Aphrodite  with  Pallas  or  Pallas  with  Artemis! 
We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  higher  spiritual  development 
of  the  Indians,  their  urge  towards  universality,  prevented  them 
from  arriving  at  this  clearness  of  individual  conception.  Or  else 
that  they  were  arrested  by  this  tendency  at  an  early  &  fluid 
stage  of  the  mythological  imagination,  when  material  distinc¬ 
tions  were  clear  &  unblurred,  the  moral  ideas  which  were  to 
obscure  or  hide  them  not  yet  sifted  and  organised. 
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What  then  is  the  desideratum,  if  we  are  to  have  clear  au¬ 
thority  to  proceed  with  the  Vedantic  hypothesis  —  for  it  is  not 
yet  a  theory.  We  must  have,  obviously,  some  clear  &  indubitable 
passage  to  start  with,  assigning  definite  &  minute  psychological, 
moral  or  intellectual  functions  to  a  particular  Vedic  deity,  in  a 
sense  which  shall  be  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  the  ideas 
&  the  psychology  of  the  Upanishads.  If  I  can  find  one  such 
passage,  &  if  it  is  of  a  nature  to  shed  light  upon  others  of  a  less 
indubitable  clarity  I  shall  have  firm  hold  of  our  clue.  I  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  build  up  my  hypothesis,  &  to  posit  &  test,  as  I  go, 
by  means  of  a  number  of  particular  indications  this  truth  so  dim 
to  us,  but  which  to  our  forefathers  was  so  clear,  the  Vedanticity 
of  the  Veda. 
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But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  evidence  [of]  isolated  passages  or 
collected  inferences  for  the  symbolic,  spiritual  and  psychological 
character  of  the  Vedic  sacrifice.  There  are  entire  hymns  in  which 
this  character  is  brought  out  with  a  remarkable  consistency  & 
vividness.  We  will  take  first  the  brief  &  striking  colloquy  between 
the  Rishi  Agastya  and  the  great  god  Indra  which  forms  the  five 
verses  of  Hymn  170  in  the  first  Mandala.  It  opens  with  a  verse 
spoken,  it  would  seem,  by  Indra,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
riks  in  the  whole  Veda.  “It  is  not  now  nor  tomorrow;  who 
knoweth  that  which  is  utterly  wonderful?  its  movement  has  for 
its  field  the  knowledge  of  another,  but  when  it  is  approached,  it 
disappears.  ”  To  this  allocution  which  might  have  come  straight 
out  of  the  deepest  passages  of  the  Upanishads  Agastya  replies  by 
a  complaint,  “Why,  O  Indra,  wouldst  thou  slay  us;  the  Maruts 
are  thy  brothers,  —  with  them  do  thou  work  for  our  perfection; 
smite  us  not  in  our  struggle.”  Indra  defends  himself,  justifies  the 
blows  he  has  struck:  “Wherefore,  O  my  brother  Agastya,  dost 
thou,  though  our  comrade,  think  beyond  us;  verily  we  know  of 
thee  how  to  us  thou  wiliest  not  to  give  the  offering  of  thy  mind. 
Let  them  make  the  altar  ready;  let  them  kindle  utterly  Agni  in 
front;  —  there  is  the  awakening  to  immortality;  let  us  two  extend 
thy  sacrifice.”  Agastya  yields  &  consents:  “Thou  art  the  master, 
O  lord  of  substance  among  the  Vasus,  thou  utterly  disposest,  O 
lord  of  love  among  the  Mitras.  Indra,  do  thou  hold  talk  with  the 
Maruts,  taste  in  the  truth  the  offerings.  ”  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
sense  of  this  little  hymn,  so  beautiful,  simple  &  profound  in  its 
expression  &  substance,  is  perfectly  straightforward,  perfectly 
lucid  &  only  a  preconceived  theory  or  a  perverse  ingenuity  can 
lead  us  astray.  That  which  is  neither  now  nor  tomorrow,  but 
beyond  all  Time,  the  wonderful  thing  which  no  man  can  know, 
that  which  reveals  itself  by  its  activity  in  the  consciousness  of 
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another,  in  ourselves,  in  Indra,  in  the  Maruts,  in  every  living 
being  or  active  force,  but  if  we  seek  to  approach,  study  &  seize 
it  vanishes  from  our  ken,  is  the  Brahman.  No  other  conception 
of  Indian  thought  fits  this  profound  &  subtle  description.  What 
sublime  &  numerous  echoes  wake  in  our  memory  as  we  repeat 
this  mantra.  There  comes  to  us  the  solemn  stanza  of  the  Gita, 
Ascharyavat  pashyati  kaschid  enam...;  there  come  the  words  of 
the  Mandukya  Upanishad,  yachchanyat  trikalatitam;  the  solemn 
assertion  of  the  Kena,  na  tatra  vag  gacchati  no  manah;  its  sub¬ 
tle  distinction  avijnatam  vijanatam  vijnatam  avijanatam;  vividly 
there  comes  the  great  fable  of  the  mighty  Yaksha  who  stood 
before  the  gods,  the  advance  of  this  very  Indra  to  know  him, 
the  vanishing  of  the  Brahman  as  soon  as  approached,  utadhi- 
tam  vi  nashyati.  The  whole  of  Vedanta  might  be  described  as 
one  vast  commentary  on  the  four  words,  anyasya  chittam  abhi 
sancharenyam. 

But  why  does  Indra  cast  this  assertion  of  the  unknowability 
of  Brahman  at  Agastya  in  their  quarrel?  His  self-justification 
in  the  third  rik  explains  the  motive.  Agastya  has  been  seeking 
to  go  beyond  Indra  in  his  thought  consciousness;  he  has  been 
seeking  to  exceed  mind  &  arrive  straight  at  Brahman,  to  place 
his  mind  and  its  activities  not  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  of  Mind, 
but  on  the  altar  of  the  unknown  God.  Vidma  hi  te  yatha  mano 
asmabhyam  na  ditsasi.  Not  so,  says  Indra,  shalt  thou  attain. 
Through  me,  through  the  mind,  through  thy  mental  conscious¬ 
ness,  thou  shalt  aspire  to  That  which  is  wonderful;  for  all  its 
actions  &  movements  are  not  in  its  pure  self-being  but  in  the  field 
of  another’s  consciousness,  there  it  must  be  sought;  approached 
directly  it  vanishes.  Agastya  seeks  to  pacify  Indra.  He  perceives 
that  through  the  hostility  of  Indra  his  mind  refuses  to  work 
towards  perfection,  towards  siddhi  in  the  Yoga;  in  his  strenuous 
struggling  upward,  samarane,  it  no  longer  helps  but  resists  him; 
there  is  a  divorce  between  his  mental  energies  presided  over  by 
the  Maruts  &  their  great  presiding  and  fulfilling  devata;  confu¬ 
sion,  failure  of  thought,  error,  backsliding  is  the  result.  “Why 
wouldst  thou  slay  me,”  he  cries,  “I  am  but  moving  towards  my 
goal;  the  Maruts  are  thy  brothers,  why  art  thou  in  disagreement 
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with  them?  Rather  with  them  as  thy  allies  &  helpers  do  thy  work 
of  thinking  in  me  in  a  way  effective  of  my  perfection  (kalpasva 
sadhuya)  and  strike  me  not  down  in  the  difficult  &  arduous 
struggle  of  my  ascent.”  The  sense  of  Indra’s  reply  is  perfectly 
clear,  “We  are  brothers,  O  Agastya,  sons  of  the  same  Immortal 
Being;  we  are  friends  &  comrades,  we  have  fought  together  the 
great  Aryan  battle  against  the  fiends  &  giants  &  Titans,  the 
battle  of  the  soul  struggling  towards  immortality;  but  now  you 
regard  us  as  too  little  for  you  &  seek  to  shoot  beyond  us.  We 
have  seen  how  you  are  no  longer  willing  to  give  the  offering 
of  your  mind  &  its  activities  to  us  as  of  old,  asmabhyam  id, 
you  are  directing  them  elsewhere.  This  cannot  be.  You  must 
not  become  the  adashush  &  cease  from  the  sacrifice  decreed. 
Make  ready  the  altar  of  the  body  &  mind;  kindle  the  fire  of 
the  divine  force  upon  it  in  front  of  you,  let  Agni  stand  as  your 
purohita.  This  is  the  way  decreed;  in  the  sacrifice  to  the  right 
devatas  &  not  otherwise  the  soul  of  man  awakens  out  of  this 
death  into  that  immortality.  Seek  not  to  stand  apart  from  me, 
take  my  aid  &  let  us  two  together  extend  thy  increasing  sacrifice 
to  its  last  fulfilment  and  culmination.  Through  mind  fulfilled,  go 
beyond  mind  to  Brahman.”  Agastya,  taught  by  experience,  sees 
his  error;  he  accepts  the  law  of  the  sacrifice.  “Yea,”  he  cries,  “I 
seek  widened  being,  thou  among  the  lords  of  being  art  the  chief 
master;  thou  art  master  to  give  or  deny;  I  seek  infinite  joy  & 
love,  thou  among  the  masters  of  love  &  joy  art  its  most  potent 
&  liberal  disposer.  Come  then  into  agreement  with  the  Maruts 
&  create  the  harmony  of  my  thoughts  and  take  thy  joy  of  my 
activities  according  to  the  law  of  the  ideal  of  Truth  of  things, 
exalting  mind  into  supermind.”  The  hymn  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  persistent  tales  of  the  Purana  &  Itihasa  in  which  Indra 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  the  Yogin,  fearing  to  be  overpassed, 
seeking  to  keep  him  by  any  means  from  conquering  Swar  and 
becoming  too  mighty  for  Indra  himself.  It  is  the  Powers  of  mind 
that  seek  to  preserve  their  activity  in  the  human  being,  &  do  not 
wish  him,  stilling  these  activities,  to  pass  into  the  silent  Brahman. 
In  the  Vedic  ideal  Indra  does  not  need  to  be  an  enemy,  he  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  seeker,  because  the  ideal  of  the  Vedic  Rishi 
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is  fulfilment  &  not  cessation;  but  still  a  time  comes  when  the 
average  Vedic  Yogin  seeks  to  shoot  by  a  short  cut  beyond,  to 
dispense  with  tapasya  &  sacrifice  &  leap  straight  to  the  heights 
where  all  things  are  still.  He  is  in  danger  of  using  the  wrong 
means,  following  the  wrong  ideal.  It  is  such  a  moment  in  his 
soul  experience  that  Agastya  records;  the  attempt,  the  resistance 
of  Indra,  the  strife,  the  salutary  failure,  the  perception  of  failure, 
the  reconciliation,  submission  &  recovered  harmony. 


The  Gods  of  the  Veda 

Prefatory 


The  beliefs  and  conclusions  of  today  are,  in  these  rapid  and 
unsettled  times,  seldom  the  beliefs  and  conclusions  of  tomorrow. 
In  religion,  in  thought,  in  science,  in  literature  we  march  daily 
over  the  bodies  of  dead  theories  to  enthrone  fresh  syntheses  and 
worship  new  illuminations.  The  realms  of  scholarship  are  hardly 
more  quiet  and  secure  than  these  troubled  kingdoms;  and  in  that 
realm  nowhere  is  the  soil  so  boggy,  nowhere  does  scholastic  inge¬ 
nuity  disport  itself  with  such  light  fantastic  footsteps  over  such  a 
quaking  morass  of  hardy  conjecture  and  hasty  generalisation  as 
in  the  Sanscrit  scholarship  of  the  last  century.  But  the  Vedic  ques¬ 
tion  at  least  seemed  to  have  been  settled.  It  was  agreed  —  firmly 
enough,  it  seemed  —  that  the  Vedas  were  the  sacred  chants  of  a 
rude,  primitive  race  of  agriculturists  sacrificing  to  very  material 
gods  for  very  material  benefits  with  an  elaborate  but  wholly 
meaningless  &  arbitrary  ritual;  the  gods  themselves  were  merely 
poetical  personifications  of  cloud  &  rain  &  wind,  lightning  & 
dawn  and  the  sky  &  fire  to  which  the  semi-savage  Vedic  mind 
attributed  by  crude  personal  analogy  a  personality  and  a  presid¬ 
ing  form,  the  Rishis  were  sacrificing  priests  of  an  invading  Aryan 
race  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Panjab  rivers,  men  without 
deep  philosophical  or  exalted  moral  ideas,  a  race  of  frank  cheer¬ 
ful  Pagans  seeking  the  good  things  of  life,  afraid  of  drought  & 
night  &  various  kinds  of  devils,  sacrificing  persistently  &  drink¬ 
ing  vigorously,  fighting  the  black  Dravidians  whom  they  called 
the  Dasyus  or  robbers,  —  crude  prototypes  these  of  Homeric 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  Viking.  All  this  with  many  details  of 
the  early  civilisation  were  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  a  philo¬ 
logical  —  and  therefore  scientific  —  examination  of  the  ancient 
text  yielding  as  certain  results  as  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyph  and  Persian  inscription.  If  there  are  hymns  of  a  high 
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moral  fervour,  of  a  remarkable  philosophical  depth  &  elevation, 
these  are  later  compositions  of  a  more  sophisticated  age.  In  the 
earlier  hymns,  the  vocabulary,  archaic  and  almost  unintelligible, 
allows  an  adroit  &  industrious  scholarship  waving  in  its  hand 
the  magic  wand  of  philology  to  conjure  into  it  whatever  meaning 
may  be  most  suitable  to  modern  beliefs  or  preferable  to  the 
European  temperament.  As  for  Vedanta,  it  can  be  no  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  the  mantras,  because  the  Upanishads  represent  a 
spiritual  revolt  against  Vedic  naturalism  &  ceremonialism  and 
not,  as  has  been  vainly  imagined  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
the  fulfilment  of  Vedic  truth.  Since  then,  some  of  these  positions 
have  been  severely  shaken.  European  Science  has  rudely  scouted 
the  claims  of  Comparative  Philology  to  rank  as  a  Science;  Eu¬ 
ropean  Ethnology  has  dismissed  the  Aryo-Dravidian  theory  of 
the  philologist  &  tends  to  see  in  the  Indian  people  a  single  ho¬ 
mogeneous  race;  it  has  been  trenchantly  suggested  and  plausibly 
upheld  that  the  Vedas  themselves  offer  no  evidence  that  the 
Indian  races  were  ever  outside  India  but  even  prove  the  contrary 
—  an  advance  from  the  south  and  not  from  the  north.  These 
theories  have  not  only  been  suggested  &  widely  approved  but  are 
gaining  upon  the  general  mind.  Alone  in  all  this  overthrow  the 
European  account  of  Vedic  religion  &  Vedic  civilisation  remains 
as  yet  intact  &  unchallenged  by  any  serious  questioning.  Even 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people,  with  their  ancient  reverence 
for  Veda,  the  Europeans  have  effected  an  entire  divorce  between 
Veda  &  Vedanta.  The  consistent  religious  development  of  India 
has  been  theosophic,  mystical,  Vedantic.  Its  beginnings  are  now 
supposed  to  have  been  naturalistic,  materialistic,  Pagan,  almost 
Graeco-Roman.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of 
this  strange  transformation  in  the  soul  of  a  people,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  theories  should  have  been  started  attributing  to 
Vedanta  &  Brahmavada  a  Dravidian  origin.  Brahmavada  was, 
some  have  confidently  asserted,  part  of  the  intellectual  property 
taken  over  by  the  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  more  civilised  races 
they  dispossessed.  The  next  step  in  this  scholars’  progress  might 
well  be  some  counterpart  of  Sergi’s  Mediterranean  theory,  —  an 
original  dark,  pacific,  philosophic  &  civilised  race  overwhelmed 
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by  a  fairskinned  &  warlike  horde  of  Aryan  savages. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  suggest  a  prior  possibility, 
—  that  the  whole  European  theory  may  be  from  beginning  to 
end  a  prodigious  error.  The  confident  presumption  that  reli¬ 
gion  started  in  fairly  recent  times  with  the  terrors  of  the  savage, 
passed  through  stages  of  Animism  &  Nature  worship  &  resulted 
variously  in  Paganism,  monotheism  or  the  Vedanta  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  extension  of  scepticism  to  this  province  of  Vedic 
enquiry.  I  dispute  the  presumption  and  deny  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it.  Before  I  admit  it,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  a  system 
of  pure  Nature  worship  ever  existed.  I  cannot  accept  as  evidence 
Sun  &  Star  myth  theories  which,  as  a  play  of  ingenious  scholas¬ 
tic  fancy,  may  attract  the  imagination,  but  are  too  haphazard, 
too  easily  self-contented,  too  ill-combined  &  inconsequent  to 
satisfy  the  scientific  reason.  No  other  religion  of  which  there  is 
any  undisputed  record  or  sure  observation,  can  be  defined  as  a 
system  of  pure  Nature  worship.  Even  the  savage-races  have  had 
the  conception  of  gods  &  spirits  who  are  other  than  personified 
natural  phenomena.  At  the  lowest  they  have  Animism  &  the 
worship  of  spirits,  ghosts  &  devils.  Ancestor-worship  &  the 
cult  of  snake  &  four-footed  animal  seem  to  have  been  quite 
as  old  as  any  Nature-gods  with  whom  research  has  made  us 
acquainted.  In  all  probability  the  Python  was  worshipped  long 
before  Apollo.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  even  in  the  lowest 
religious  strata  the  impulse  to  personify  Nature-phenomena  is 
not  the  ruling  cult-idea  of  humanity.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  at  any  time  this  element  should  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
cast  out  all  the  others  so  as  to  create  a  type  of  cult  confined 
within  a  pure  &  rigid  naturalism.  Man  has  always  seen  in  the 
universe  the  replica  of  himself.  Unless  therefore  the  Vedic  Rishis 
had  no  thought  of  their  subjective  being,  no  perception  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  forces  within  themselves,  it  is  a  psychological 
impossibility  that  they  should  have  detected  divine  forces  behind 
the  objective  world  but  none  behind  the  subjective. 

These  are  negative  and  a  priori  considerations,  but  they 
are  supported  by  more  positive  indications.  The  other  Aryan 
religions  which  are  most  akin  in  conception  to  the  Vedic  and 
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seem  originally  to  have  used  the  same  names  for  their  deities, 
present  themselves  to  us  even  at  their  earliest  vaguely  historic 
stage  as  moralised  religions.  Their  gods  had  not  only  distinct 
moral  attributes,  but  represented  moral  &  subjective  functions. 
Apollo  is  not  only  the  god  of  the  sun  or  of  pestilence  —  in  Homer 
indeed  Haelios  (Saurya)  &  not  Apollo  is  the  Sun  God  —  but 
the  divine  master  of  prophecy  and  poetry;  Athene  has  lost  any 
naturalistic  significance  she  may  ever  have  had  and  is  a  pure 
moral  force,  the  goddess  of  strong  intelligence,  force  guided  by 
brain;  Ares  is  the  lord  of  battles,  not  a  storm  wind;  Artemis, 
if  she  is  the  Moon,  is  also  goddess  of  the  free  hunting  life  and 
of  virginity;  Aphrodite  is  only  the  goddess  of  Love  &  Beauty. 
There  is  therefore  a  strong  moral  element  in  the  cult  &  there  are 
clear  subjective  notions  attached  to  the  divine  personalities.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  was  not  only  a  moral  element  in  the  Greek 
religion  as  known  &  practised  by  the  layman,  there  was  also  a 
mystic  element  and  an  esoteric  belief  &  practice  practised  by  the 
initiated.  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  the  Thracian  rites  connected 
with  the  name  of  Orpheus,  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele, 
even  the  Bacchic  rites  rested  on  a  mystic  symbolism  which  gave 
a  deep  internal  meaning  to  the  exterior  circumstances  of  creed 
&  cult.  Nor  was  this  a  modern  excrescence;  for  its  origins  were 
lost  to  the  Greeks  in  a  legendary  antiquity.  Indeed,  if  we  took 
the  trouble  to  understand  alien  &  primitive  mentalities  instead 
of  judging  &  interpreting  them  by  our  own  standards,  I  think 
we  should  find  an  element  of  mysticism  even  in  savage  rites 
&  beliefs.  The  question  at  any  rate  may  fairly  be  put,  Were  the 
Vedic  Rishis,  thinkers  of  a  race  which  has  shown  itself  otherwise 
the  greatest  &  earliest  mystics  &  moralisers  in  historical  times, 
the  most  obstinately  spiritual,  theosophic  &  metaphysical  of 
nations,  so  far  behind  the  Orphic  &  Homeric  Greeks  as  to  be 
wholly  Pagan  &  naturalistic  in  their  creed,  or  was  their  religion 
too  moralised  &  subjective,  were  their  ceremonies  too  supported 
by  an  esoteric  symbolism? 

The  immediate  or  at  any  rate  the  earliest  known  successors 
of  the  Rishis,  the  compilers  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  writers  of  the 
Upanishads  give  a  clear  &  definite  answer  to  this  question.  The 
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Upanishads  everywhere  rest  their  highly  spiritual  &  deeply  mys¬ 
tic  doctrines  on  the  Veda.  We  read  in  the  Isha  Upanishad  of  Surya 
as  the  Sun  God,  but  it  is  the  Sun  of  spiritual  illumination,  of  Agni 
as  the  Fire,  but  it  is  the  inner  fire  that  burns  up  all  sin  &  crooked¬ 
ness.  In  the  Kena  Indra,  Agni  &  Vayu  seek  to  know  the  supreme 
Brahman  and  their  greatness  is  estimated  by  the  nearness  with 
which  they  “touched”  him,  —  nedistham  pasparsha.  Uma  the 
daughter  of  Himavan,  the  Woman,  who  reveals  the  truth  to 
them  is  clearly  enough  no  natural  phenomenon.  In  the  Bri- 
hadaranyaka,  the  most  profound,  subtle  &  mystical  of  human 
scriptures,  the  gods  &  Titans  are  the  masters,  respectively,  of 
good  and  of  evil.  In  the  Upanishads  generally  the  word  devah  is 
used  as  almost  synonymous  with  the  forces  &  functions  of  sense, 
mind  &  intellect.  The  element  of  symbolism  is  equally  clear.  To 
the  terms  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  to  their  very  syllables  a  profound 
significance  is  everywhere  attached;  several  incidents  related  in 
the  Upanishads  show  the  deep  sense  then  &  before  entertained 
that  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual  meaning  which  must  be  known 
if  they  were  to  be  conducted  with  full  profit  or  even  with  perfect 
safety.  The  Brahmanas  everywhere  are  at  pains  to  bring  out  a 
minute  symbolism  in  the  least  circumstances  of  the  ritual,  in  the 
clarified  butter,  the  sacred  grass,  the  dish,  the  ladle.  Moreover, 
we  see  even  in  the  earliest  Upanishads  already  developed  the 
firm  outlines  and  minute  details  of  an  extraordinary  psychology, 
physics,  cosmology  which  demand  an  ancient  development  and 
centuries  of  Yogic  practice  and  mystic  speculation  to  account  for 
their  perfect  form  &  clearness.  This  psychology,  this  physics,  this 
cosmology  persist  almost  unchanged  through  the  whole  history 
of  Hinduism.  We  meet  them  in  the  Puranas;  they  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Tantra;  they  are  still  obscurely  practised  in  various 
systems  of  Yoga.  And  throughout,  they  have  rested  on  a  declared 
Vedic  foundation.  The  Pranava,  the  Gayatri,  the  three  Vyahritis, 
the  five  sheaths,  the  five  (or  seven)  psychological  strata,  (bhumi, 
kshiti  of  the  Vedas),  the  worlds  that  await  us,  the  gods  who 
help  &  the  demons  who  hinder  go  back  to  Vedic  origins.  All 
this  may  be  a  later  mystic  misconception  of  the  hymns  &  their 
ritual,  but  the  other  hypothesis  of  direct  &  genuine  derivation  is 
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also  possible.  If  there  was  no  common  origin,  if  Greek  &  Indian 
separated  during  the  naturalistic  period  of  the  common  religion 
supposed  to  be  recorded  in  the  Vedas  it  is  surprising  that  even 
the  little  we  know  of  Greek  rites  &  mysteries  should  show  us 
ideas  coincident  with  those  of  Indian  Tantra  &  Yoga. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  Veda  itself,  we  find  in  the  hymns 
which  are  to  us  most  easily  intelligible  by  the  modernity  of 
their  language,  similar  &  decisive  indications.  The  moralistic 
conception  of  Varuna,  for  example,  is  admitted  even  by  the 
Europeans.  We  even  find  the  sense  of  sin,  usually  supposed  to 
be  an  advanced  religious  conception,  much  more  profoundly 
developed  in  prehistoric  India  than  it  was  in  any  other  old  Aryan 
nation  even  in  historic  times.  Surely,  this  is  in  itself  a  significant 
indication.  Surely,  this  conception  cannot  have  become  so  clear 
&  strong  without  a  previous  history  in  the  earlier  hymns.  Nor 
is  it  psychologically  possible  that  a  cult  capable  of  so  advanced 
an  idea,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  all  other  moral  &  intel¬ 
lectual  conceptions  reverencing  only  natural  forces  &  seeking 
only  material  ends.  Neither  can  there  have  been  a  sudden  leap 
filled  up  only  by  a  very  doubtful  “henotheism”,  a  huge  hiatus 
between  the  naturalism  of  early  Veda  and  the  transcendentalism 
of  the  Vedic  Brahmavada  admittedly  present  in  the  later  hymns. 
The  European  interpretation  in  the  face  of  such  conflicting  facts 
threatens  to  become  a  brilliant  but  shapeless  monstrosity.  And 
is  there  no  symbolism  in  the  details  of  the  Vedic  sacrifice?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Veda  has  never 
been  properly  studied  or  appreciated  in  this  connection.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  Vedic  anxiety  to  increase  Indra  by  the  Soma 
wine?  Of  the  description  of  Soma  as  the  amritam,  the  wine  of 
immortality,  &  of  its  forces  as  the  indavah  or  moon  powers? 
Of  the  constant  sense  of  the  attacks  delivered  by  the  powers 
of  evil  on  the  sacrifice?  Of  the  extraordinary  powers  already 
attributed  to  the  mantra  &  the  sacrifice?  Have  the  neshtram, 
potram,  hotram  of  the  Veda  no  symbolic  significance?  Is  there 
no  reason  for  the  multiplication  of  functions  at  the  sacrifice  or 
for  the  subtle  distinctions  between  Gayatrins,  Arkins,  Brahmas? 
These  are  questions  that  demand  a  careful  consideration  which 
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has  never  yet  been  given  for  the  problems  they  raise. 

The  present  essays  are  merely  intended  to  raise  the  subject, 
not  to  exhaust  it,  to  offer  suggestions,  not  to  establish  them.  The 
theory  of  Vedic  religion  which  I  shall  suggest  in  these  pages,  can 
only  be  substantiated  if  it  is  supported  by  a  clear,  full,  simple, 
natural  and  harmonious  rendering  of  the  Veda  standing  on  a 
sound  philological  basis,  perfectly  consistent  in  itself  and  proved 
in  hymn  after  hymn  without  any  hiatus  or  fatal  objection.  Such 
a  substantiation  I  shall  one  day  place  before  the  public.  The 
problem  of  Vedic  interpretation  depends,  in  my  view,  on  three 
different  tests,  philological,  historic  and  psychological.  If  the 
results  of  these  three  coincide,  then  only  can  we  be  sure  that 
we  have  understood  the  Veda.  But  to  erect  this  Delphic  tripod 
of  interpretation  is  no  facile  undertaking.  It  is  easy  to  misuse 
philology.  I  hold  no  philology  to  be  sound  &  valid  which  has 
only  discovered  one  or  two  byelaws  of  sound  modification  and 
for  the  rest  depends  upon  imagination  &  licentious  conjecture, 
—  identifies  for  instance  ethos  with  swadha,  derives  uloka  from 
urvaloka  or  prachetasa  from  prachi  and  on  the  other  [hand] 
ignores  the  numerous  but  definitely  ascertainable  caprices  of 
Pracritic  detrition  between  the  European  &  Sanscrit  tongues 
or  considers  a  number  of  word-identities  sufficient  to  justify 
inclusion  in  a  single  group  of  languages.  By  a  scientific  philology 
I  mean  a  science  which  can  trace  the  origins,  growth  &  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  discover  its  primary,  secondary 
&  tertiary  forms  &  the  laws  by  which  they  develop  from  each 
other,  trace  intelligently  the  descent  of  every  meaning  of  a  word 
in  Sanscrit  from  its  original  root  sense,  account  for  all  simi¬ 
larities  &  identities  of  sense,  discover  the  reason  of  unexpected 
divergences,  trace  the  deviations  which  separated  Greek  &  Latin 
from  the  Indian  dialect,  discover  &  define  the  connection  of  all 
three  with  the  Dravidian  forms  of  speech.  Such  a  system  of 
comparative  philology  could  alone  deserve  to  stand  as  a  science 
side  by  side  with  the  physical  sciences  and  claim  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  significance  of  doubtful  words  in  the  Vedic 
vocabulary.  The  development  of  such  a  science  must  always  be 
a  work  of  time  &  gigantic  labour. 
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But  even  such  a  science,  when  completed,  could  not,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  paucity  of  our  records  be,  by  itself,  a  perfect  guide. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  discover,  fix  &  take  always  into  ac¬ 
count  the  actual  ideas,  experiences  and  thought-atmosphere  of 
the  Vedic  Rishis;  for  it  is  these  things  that  give  colour  to  the 
words  of  men  and  determine  their  use.  The  European  transla¬ 
tions  represent  the  Vedic  Rishis  as  cheerful  semi-savages  full  of 
material  ideas  &  longings,  ceremonialists,  naturalistic  Pagans, 
poets  endowed  with  an  often  gorgeous  but  always  incoherent 
imagination,  a  rambling  style  and  an  inability  either  to  think 
in  connected  fashion  or  to  link  their  verses  by  that  natural 
logic  which  all  except  children  and  the  most  rudimentary  in¬ 
tellects  observe.  In  the  light  of  this  conception  they  interpret 
Vedic  words  &  evolve  a  meaning  out  of  the  verses.  Sayana  and 
the  Indian  scholars  perceive  in  the  Vedic  Rishis  ceremonialists 
&  Puranists  like  themselves  with  an  occasional  scholastic  & 
Vedantic  bent;  they  interpret  Vedic  words  and  Vedic  mantras 
accordingly.  Wherever  they  can  get  words  to  mean  priest,  prayer, 
sacrifice,  speech,  rice,  butter,  milk,  etc,  they  do  so  redundantly 
and  decisively.  It  would  be  at  least  interesting  to  test  the  results 
of  another  hypothesis,  —  that  the  Vedic  thinkers  were  clear- 
thinking  men  with  at  least  as  clear  an  expression  as  ordinary 
poets  have  and  at  least  as  high  ideas  and  as  connected  and  logical 
a  way  of  expressing  themselves  —  allowing  for  the  succinctness 
of  poetical  forms  —  as  is  found  in  other  religious  poetry,  say 
the  Psalms  or  the  Book  of  Job  or  St  Paul’s  Epistles.  But  there 
is  a  better  psychological  test  than  any  mere  hypothesis.  If  it  be 
found,  as  I  hold  it  will  be  found,  that  a  scientific  &  rational 
philological  dealing  with  the  text  reveals  to  us  poems  not  of 
mere  ritual  or  Nature  worship,  but  hymns  full  of  psychological 
&  philosophical  religion  expressed  in  relation  to  fixed  practices 
&  symbolic  ceremonies,  if  we  find  that  the  common  &  persistent 
words  of  Veda,  words  such  as  vaja,  vani,  tuvi,  ritam,  radhas,  rati, 
raya,  rayi,  uti,  vahni  etc,  —  an  almost  endless  list,  —  are  used  so 
persistently  because  they  expressed  shades  of  meaning  &  fine 
psychological  distinctions  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
Vedic  religion,  that  the  Vedic  gods  were  intelligently  worshipped 
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&  the  hymns  intelligently  constructed  to  express  not  incoherent 
poetical  ideas  but  well-connected  spiritual  experiences,  —  then 
the  interpreter  of  Veda  may  test  his  rendering  by  repeating  the 
Vedic  experiences  through  Yoga  &  by  testing  &  confirming  them 
as  a  scientist  tests  and  confirms  the  results  of  his  predecessors.  He 
may  discover  whether  there  are  the  same  shades  &  distinctions, 
the  same  connections  in  his  own  psychological  &  spiritual  expe¬ 
riences.  If  there  are,  he  will  have  the  psychological  confirmation 
of  his  philological  results. 

Even  this  confirmation  may  not  be  sufficient.  For  although 
the  new  version  may  have  the  immense  superiority  of  a  clear 
depth  &  simplicity  supported  &  confirmed  by  a  minute  &  con¬ 
sistent  scientific  experimentation,  although  it  may  explain  ratio¬ 
nally  &  simply  most  or  all  of  the  passages  which  have  baffled  the 
older  &  the  newer,  the  Eastern  &  the  Western  scholars,  still  the 
confirmation  may  be  discounted  as  a  personal  test  applied  in  the 
light  of  a  previous  conclusion.  If,  however,  there  is  a  historical 
confirmation  as  well,  if  it  is  found  that  Veda  has  exactly  the 
same  psychology  &  philosophy  as  Vedanta,  Purana,  Tantra  & 
ancient  &  modern  Yoga  &  all  of  them  indicate  the  same  Vedic 
results  which  we  ourselves  have  discovered  in  our  experience, 
then  we  may  possess  our  souls  in  peace  &  say  to  ourselves  that 
we  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  Veda;  its  true  meaning  if  not 
all  its  significance.  Nor  need  we  be  discouraged,  if  we  have  to 
disagree  with  Sayana  &  Yaska  in  the  actual  rendering  of  the 
hymns  no  less  than  with  the  Europeans.  Neither  of  these  great 
authorities  can  be  held  to  be  infallible.  Yaska  is  an  authority  for 
the  interpretation  of  Vedic  words  in  his  own  age,  but  that  age 
was  already  far  subsequent  to  the  Vedic  &  the  sacred  language  of 
the  hymns  was  already  to  him  an  ancient  tongue.  The  Vedas  are 
much  more  ancient  than  we  usually  suppose.  Sayana  represents 
the  scholarship  &  traditions  of  a  period  not  much  anterior  to 
our  own.  There  is  therefore  no  authoritative  rendering  of  the 
hymns.  The  Veda  remains  its  own  best  authority. 

But  all  this  triple  labour  is  a  work  of  great  responsibility, 
minute  research  and  an  immense  &  meticulous  industry.  Mean¬ 
while  I  hold  myself  justified  in  opening  the  way  by  a  purely 
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hypothetical  entrance  into  the  subject,  suggesting  possibilities 
for  the  present  rather  than  seeking  to  enforce  a  settled  opinion. 
There  is  a  possible  theory  that  may  be  proposed,  certain  provi¬ 
sional  details  of  it  that  may  be  formulated.  A  few  initial  stones 
may  be  laid  down  to  help  in  crossing  by  a  convenient  ford  this 
great  stream  of  the  Veda. 

The  statement  of  a  few  principal  details  of  the  Vedic  system 
according  to  the  theory  I  wish  to  suggest,  a  simple  enumeration 
without  comments,  may  help  the  reader  to  find  his  way  through 
the  following  pages. 

(1)  Vedic  religion  is  based  on  an  elaborate  psychology  & 
cosmology  of  which  the  keyword  is  the  great  Vedic  formula 
OM,  Bhur  Bhuvah  Swah;  the  three  vyahritis  and  the  Pranava. 
The  three  Vyahritis  are  the  three  lower  principles  of  Matter,  Life 
&  Mind,  Annam,  Prana  &  Manas  of  the  Vedanta.  OM  is  Brah¬ 
man  or  Sacchidananda  of  whom  these  three  are  the  expressions 
in  the  phenomenal  world.  OM  &  the  vyahritis  are  connected 
by  an  intermediate  principle,  Mahas,  Vijnanam  of  the  Vedanta, 
ideal  Truth  which  has  arranged  the  lower  worlds  &  on  which 
amidst  all  their  confusions  they  rest. 

(2)  Corresponding  roughly  to  the  vyahritis  are  three  worlds, 
Bhurloka  (Prana-Annam,  the  material  world),  Bhuvarloka 
(Prana-Manas,  the  lower  subjective  world),  Swarloka  (Manas- 
Buddhi,  the  higher  subjective  world).  These  are  the  tribhuvana 
of  Hinduism. 

(3)  Corresponding  to  Mahas  is  Maharloka  or  Mahi  Dyaus, 
the  great  heavens  (pure  Buddhi  or  Vijnana,  the  ideal  world).  The 
Pranava  in  its  three  essentialities  rules  over  the  three  supreme 
worlds,  the  Satyaloka  (divine  being),  Tapoloka  (divine  Aware¬ 
ness  &  Force),  Anandaloka  (divine  Bliss)  of  the  Puranas,  which 
constitute  Amritam,  immortality  or  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven 
of  the  Vedic  religion.  These  are  the  Vedic  sapta  dhamani  & 
the  seven  different  movements  of  consciousness  to  which  they 
correspond  are  the  sapta  sindhu  of  the  hymns. 

(4)  According  to  the  Vedanta,  man  has  five  koshas  or  sheaths 
of  existence,  the  material  (Annamaya),  vital  (Pranamaya),  men¬ 
tal  (Manomaya)  which  together  make  up  the  aparardha  or 
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lower  half  of  our  conscious-being;  the  ideal  (vijnanamaya)  which 
links  the  lower  to  the  parardha  or  higher  half;  the  divine  or 
Anandamaya  in  which  the  divine  existence  (Amrita)  is  concen¬ 
trated  for  communion  with  our  lower  human  being.  These  are 
the  pancha  kshitis,  five  earths  or  rather  dwelling  places  of  the 
Veda.  But  in  Yoga  we  speak  usually  of  the  five  koshas  but  the 
sapta  bhumis,  seven  not  five.  The  Veda  also  speaks  of  sapta 
dhamani. 

(5)  In  each  of  the  seven  strata  of  consciousness  all  the  other 
six  work  under  the  law  of  the  stratum  which  houses  them.  This 
means  seven  sub-strata  in  each;  in  the  three  vyahritis  there  are 
therefore  thrice  seven,  trih  saptani. 

(6)  Man,  although  living  here  in  Bhu,  belongs  to  Swar 
&  Bhuvar.  He  is  manu,  the  Thinker,  —  the  soul  in  him  is  the 
manomayah  pranasarira  neta  of  the  Upanishad,  “the  mental 
captain  &  guide  of  life  &  body”.  He  has  to  become  vijnanamaya 
(mahan)  and  anandamaya,  to  become  in  a  word  immortal,  divine 
in  all  his  laws  of  being  (vrata  &  dharman).  By  rising  to  Mahas 
in  himself  he  enters  into  direct  touch  with  ideal  Truth,  gets  truth 
of  knowledge  by  drishti,  sruti  &  smriti,  the  three  grand  ideal 
processes,  and  by  that  knowledge  truth  of  being,  truth  of  action 
(satyadharma),  truth  of  bliss  (satyaradhas)  constituting  amri- 
tam,  swarajyam  &  samrajyam,  immortality,  self-rule  &  mastery 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  evolution  which  the  Vedic  hymns  are 
intended  to  assist. 

(7)  In  his  progress  man  is  helped  by  the  gods,  resisted  by 
the  Asuras  &  Rakshasas.  For  the  worlds  behind  have  their  own 
inhabitants,  who,  the  whole  universe  being  inextricably  one, 
affect  &  are  affected  by  the  activities  of  mankind.  The  Bhuvar 
is  the  great  place  of  struggle  in  which  forces  work  behind  the 
visible  movements  we  see  here  and  determine  all  our  actions  & 
fortunes.  Swar  is  man’s  resting  place  but  not  his  final  or  highest 
habitation  which  is  Vishnu’s  highest  footing,  Vishnoh  paramam 
padam,  high  in  the  supreme  parardha. 

(8)  The  33  great  gods  belong  to  the  higher  worlds  but  rest  in 
Swar  &  work  at  once  in  all  the  strata  of  consciousness,  for  the 
world  is  always  one  in  its  complexity.  They  are  masters  of  the 
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mental  functions,  masters  also  of  the  vital  &  material.  Agni,  for 
instance,  governs  the  actions  of  the  fiery  elements  in  Nature  & 
in  man,  but  is  also  the  vehicle  of  pure  tapas,  tu,  tuvis  or  divine 
force.  They  are  therefore  mankind’s  greatest  helpers. 

(9)  But  in  order  that  they  may  help,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
inforce  them  in  these  lower  worlds,  which  are  not  their  own, 
by  self-surrender,  by  sacrifice,  by  a  share  in  all  man’s  action, 
strength,  being  &  bliss,  and  by  this  mutual  help  man’s  being 
physical,  vital,  mental,  spiritual  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  & 
ever  increasing  force,  energy  &  joy  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  immortality.  This  is  the  process  of  Yajna,  called  often 
Yoga  when  applied  exclusively  to  the  subjective  movements  & 
adhwara  when  applied  to  the  objective.  The  Vritras,  Panis  etc  of 
the  Bhuvarloka  who  are  constantly  preventing  man’s  growth  & 
throwing  back  his  development,  have  to  be  attacked  and  slain 
by  the  gods,  for  they  are  not  entirely  immortal.  The  sacrifice  is 
largely  a  battle  between  evolutionary  &  reactionary  powers. 

(10)  A  symbolic  system  of  external  sacrifice  in  which  every 
movement  is  carefully  designed  &  coordinated  to  signify  the 
subjective  facts  of  the  internal  Yajna,  aids  the  spiritual  aspirant 
by  moulding  his  material  sheath  into  harmony  with  his  internal 
life  &  by  mastering  his  external  surroundings  so  that  there  too 
the  conditions  &  forces  may  be  all  favourable  to  his  growth. 

(11)  The  Yajna  has  two  parts,  mantra  &  tantra  —  subjec¬ 
tive  &  objective;  in  the  outer  sacrifice  the  mantra  is  the  Vedic 
hymn  and  the  tantra  the  oblation;  in  the  inner  the  mantra  is  the 
meditation  or  the  sacred  formula,  the  tantra  the  putting  forth  of 
the  power  generated  by  mantra  to  bring  about  some  successful 
spiritual,  intellectual,  vital  or  mental  activity  of  which  the  gods 
have  their  share. 

(12)  The  mantra  consists  of  gayatra,  brahma  and  arka,  the 
formulation  of  thought  into  rhythmic  speech  to  bring  about  a 
spiritual  force  or  result,  the  filling  of  the  soul  (brahma)  with  the 
idea  &  name  of  the  god  of  the  mantra,  the  use  of  the  mantra  for 
effectuation  of  the  external  object  or  the  activity  desired. 

(13)  The  tantra  is  composed  of  neshtra,  savanam,  potra 
&  hotra,  the  intensifying  of  the  vasu  or  material  (internal  or 
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external)  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  activity,  the  production  of  it  in  a 
usable  form,  the  purification  of  it  from  all  defects  &  the  offering 
of  it  to  the  god  or  for  action. 

(14)  The  Veda  proper  is  karmakanda,  not  jnanakanda;  its 
aim  is  not  moksha,  but  divine  fulfilment  in  this  life  &  the  next. 
Therefore  the  Vedic  Rishis  accepted  plenty  &  fullness  of  phys¬ 
ical,  vital  &  mental  being,  power  &  joy  as  the  pratistha  or 
foundation  of  immortality  &  did  not  reject  it  as  an  obstacle  to 
salvation.1 

(15)  The  world  being  one  in  all  its  parts  every  being  in  it 
contains  the  universe  in  himself.  Especially  do  the  great  gods 
contain  all  the  others  &  their  activities  in  themselves,  so  that 
Agni,  Varuna,  Indra,  all  of  them  are  in  reality  one  sole-existent 
deity  in  many  forms.  Man  too  is  He,  but  he  has  to  fulfil  himself 
here  as  man,  yet  divine  (that  being  his  vrata  &  dharma)  through 
the  puissant  means  provided  for  him  [byj  the  Veda. 


Chapter  I 

Saraswati  and  the  Great  Ocean 

One  of  the  greatest  deities  of  the  Vedic  Pantheon  is  a  woman, 
Gna,  —  a  feminine  power  whether  of  material  or  moral  nature, 

—  whether  her  functions  work  in  the  subjective  or  the  objective. 
The  Hindu  religion  has  always  laid  an  overpowering  stress  on 
this  idea  of  the  woman  in  Nature.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Purana 
that  the  Woman  looms  so  large,  not  only  in  the  Shakta  cult  that 
she  becomes  a  supreme  Name.  In  the  Upanishads  it  is  only  when 
Indra,  in  his  search  for  the  mysterious  and  ill-understood  Master¬ 
ing  Brahman,  meets  with  the  Woman  in  the  heaven  of  things  — 
tasminn  evakashe  striyam  ajagama  Umam  Haimavatim,  “In  that 
same  sky  he  came  to  the  Woman,  Uma,  daughter  of  Himavan”, 

—  that  he  is  able  to  learn  the  thing  which  he  seeks.  The  Stri, 

1  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  Kaliyuga  this  is  no  longer  possible,  or  possible  only  by  direct 
self-surrender  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  Therefore  the  complexity  of  the  Vedic  system  has 
been  removed  from  the  domain  of  our  religious  practice  and  in  its  place  there  has  been 
increasingly  substituted  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Deity  through  Love. 
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the  Aja  or  unborn  Female  Energy,  is  the  executive  Divinity  of 
the  universe,  the  womb,  the  mother,  the  bride,  the  mould  & 
instrument  of  all  joy  &  being.  The  Veda  also  speaks  of  the  gnah, 
the  Women,  —  feminine  powers  without  whom  the  masculine 
are  not  effective  for  work  &  formation;  for  when  the  gods  are 
to  be  satisfied  who  support  the  sacrifice  &  effect  it,  vahnayah, 
yajatrah,  then  Medhatithi  of  the  Kanwas  calls  on  Agni  to  yoke 
them  with  female  mates,  patnivatas  kridhi,  in  their  activity  and 
enjoyment.  In  one  of  his  greatest  hymns,  the  twenty-second  of 
the  first  Mandala,  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  patnir  devanam, 
the  brides  of  the  Strong  Ones,  who  are  to  be  called  to  extend 
protection,  to  breathe  a  mighty  peace,  to  have  their  share  in 
the  joy  of  the  Soma  wine.  Indrani,  Varunani,  Agnayi,  —  we  can 
recognise  these  goddesses  and  their  mastering  gods;  but  there  are 
three  —  in  addition  to  Mother  Earth  —  who  seem  to  stand  on 
a  different  level  and  are  mentioned  without  the  names  of  their 
mates  if  they  have  any  and  seem  to  enjoy  an  independent  power 
and  activity.  They  are  Ila,  Mahi  &  Saraswati,  the  three  goddesses 
born  of  Love  or  born  of  Bliss,  Tisro  devir  mayobhuvah. 

Saraswati  is  known  to  us  in  the  Purana,  —  the  Muse  with 
her  feet  on  the  thousand  leaved  lotus  of  the  mind,  the  goddess 
of  thought,  learning,  poetry,  of  all  that  is  high  in  mind  and  its 
knowledge.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  from  the  Purana, 
she  is  the  goddess  of  mind  only,  of  intellect  &  imagination  and 
their  perceptions  &  inspirations.  Things  spiritual  &  the  mightier 
supra-mental  energies  &  illuminations  belong  not  to  her,  but  to 
other  powers.  Well,  we  meet  Saraswati  in  the  Vedas;  —  and  if 
she  is  the  same  goddess  as  our  Puranic  &  modern  protectress 
of  learning  &  the  arts,  the  Personality  of  the  Intellect,  then  we 
have  a  starting  point  —  we  know  that  the  Vedic  Rishis  had  other 
than  naturalistic  conceptions  &  could  call  to  higher  powers  than 
the  thunder-flash  &  the  storm-wind.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  — 
Saraswati  is  the  name  of  a  river,  of  several  rivers  in  India,  for 
the  very  name  means  flowing,  gliding  or  streaming,  —  and  the 
Europeans  identify  it  with  a  river  in  the  Punjab.  We  must  be 
careful  therefore,  whenever  we  come  across  the  name,  to  be  sure 
which  of  these  two  is  mentioned  or  invoked,  the  sweet-streaming 
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Muse  or  the  material  river. 

The  first  passage  in  which  Saraswati  is  mentioned,  is  the 
third  hymn  of  the  first  Mandala,  the  hymn  of  Madhuchchhanda 
Vaisvamitra,  in  which  the  Aswins,  Indra,  the  Visve  devah  and 
Saraswati  are  successively  invoked  —  apparently  in  order  to  con¬ 
duct  an  ordinary  material  sacrifice?  That  is  the  thing  that  has  to 
be  seen,  —  to  be  understood.  What  is  Saraswati,  whether  as  a 
Muse  or  a  river,  doing  at  the  Soma-offering?  Or  is  she  there  as 
the  architect  of  the  hymn,  the  weaver  of  the  Riks? 

The  passage  devoted  to  her  occupies  the  three  final  &  cul¬ 
minating  verses  of  the  sacred  poem.  Pavaka  nah  Saraswati  va- 
jebhir  vajinivati  Yajnam  vashtu  dhiyavasuh.  Chodayitri  sun- 
ritanam  chetanti  sumatinam  Yajnam  dadhe  Saraswati.  Maho 
arnas  Saraswati  prachetayati  ketuna  Dhiyo  visva  vi  rajati.  Now 
there  is  here  mention  in  the  last  verse  of  a  flowing  water,  ar¬ 
nas,  whether  sea  or  river,  but  this  can  be  no  material  stream, 
since  plainly  the  rest  of  the  passage  can  only  refer  to  a  goddess 
whose  functions  are  subjective.  She  is  dhiyavasuh,  stored  or  rich 
with  understanding,  she  is  the  impelling  power  of  truths,  she  is 
the  awakener  of  or  to  right  thoughts.  She  awakens  something 
or  brings  it  forward  into  consciousness  (pra-chetayati)  by  the 
perceptive  intelligence  and  she  governs  or  shines  through  all 
the  movements  of  the  fixing  &  discerning  mind.  There  are  too 
many  words  here  that  do  ordinarily  &  ought  here  to  bear  a 
purely  subjective  sense  for  any  avoidance  of  the  clear  import  of 
the  passage.  We  start  then  with  the  conception  of  Saraswati  as 
a  goddess  of  mind,  if  not  the  goddess  of  mind  and  we  have  then 
to  determine  what  are  her  functions  or  activities  as  indicated 
in  this  important  passage  and  for  what  purpose  she  has  been 
summoned  by  the  son  of  Visvamitra  to  this  sacrifice. 

What  exact  sense  are  we  to  apply  to  vajebhir  vajinivati  when 
it  is  spoken  of  a  subjective  Power?  It  is  a  suggestion  I  shall  make 
and  work  out  hereafter  by  application  to  all  the  hundreds  of 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  that  vaja  in  the  Veda  means 
a  substantial,  firm  &  copious  condition  of  being,  well-grounded 
&  sufficient  plenty  in  anything  material,  mental  or  spiritual,  any 
substance,  wealth,  chattels,  qualities,  psychological  conditions. 
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Saraswati  has  the  power  of  firm  plenty,  vajini,  by  means  of  or 
consisting  in  many  kinds  of  plenty,  copious  stores  of  mental 
material  for  any  mental  activity  or  sacrifice.  But  first  of  all  she  is 
purifying,  pavaka.  Therefore  she  is  not  merely  or  not  essentially 
a  goddess  of  mental  force,  but  of  enlightenment;  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  is  the  mental  force  that  purifies.  And  she  is  dhiyavasu, 
richly  stored  with  understanding,  buddhi,  the  discerning  in¬ 
tellect,  which  holds  firmly  in  their  place,  fixes,  establishes  all 
mental  conceptions.  First,  therefore  she  has  the  purifying  power 
of  enlightenment,  secondly,  she  has  plenty  of  mental  material, 
great  wealth  of  mental  being;  thirdly,  she  is  powerful  in  intellect, 
in  that  which  holds,  discerns,  places.  Therefore  she  is  asked,  as 
I  take  it,  to  control  the  Yajna  —  vashtu  from  Root  vash,  which 
bore  the  idea  of  control  as  is  evident  from  its  derivatives  vasha, 
vashya  &  vashin. 

But  greater  capacities,  mightier  functions  are  demanded  of 
Saraswati.  Mind  and  discerning  intelligence,  however  active  and 
well-stored,  may  give  false  interpretation  and  mistaken  counsel. 
But  Saraswati  at  the  sacrifice  is  chodayitri  sunritanam  chetanti 
sumatinam.  It  is  she  who  gives  the  impulsion  to  the  truths  that 
appear  in  the  mind,  it  is  she  who,  herself  conscious  of  right 
thoughts  and  just  processes  of  thinking,  awakens  to  them  the 
mental  faculties.  Therefore,  because  she  is  the  impelling  force 
behind  intellectual  Truth,  and  our  awakener  to  right  think¬ 
ing,  she  is  present  at  the  sacrifice;  she  has  established  and  up¬ 
holds  it,  yajnam  dadhe.  This  sacrifice,  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
is  controlled  by  mental  enlightenment  and  rich  understanding 
and  confirmed  in  &  by  truth  and  right-thinking.  Therefore  is 
Saraswati  its  directing  power  &  presiding  goddess. 

But  by  what  power  of  Saraswati’s  are  falsehood  &  error 
excluded  and  the  mind  and  discerning  reason  held  to  truth  & 
right-thinking?  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  what  the  Rishi  Madhu- 
chchhanda,  the  drashta  of  Veda  has  seen  for  us  in  his  last  and 
culminating  verse.  I  have  said  that  arnas  is  a  flowing  water 
whether  river  or  sea;  for  the  word  expresses  either  a  flowing 
continuity  or  a  flowing  expanse.  We  may  translate  it  then  as 
“the  river  of  Mali  or  Mahas”,  and  place  arnas  in  apposition 
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with  Saraswati.  This  goddess  will  then  be  in  our  subjective  being 
some  principle  to  which  the  Vedic  thinkers  gave  the  names  of 
Mali  and  Mahas  for  it  is  clear,  if  the  rest  of  our  interpretation 
is  at  all  correct,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  material 
stream  &  arnas  must  refer  to  some  stream  or  storehouse  of 
subjective  faculty.  But  there  are  strong  objections  to  such  a 
collocation.  We  shall  find  later  that  the  goddess  Mahi  and  not 
Saraswati  is  the  objecti vising  feminine  power  and  divine  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  Vedic  principle  Mahas;  prachetayati  besides 
demands  an  object  and  maho  arnas  is  the  only  object  which 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  will 
allow.  I  translate  therefore  “Saraswati  awakens  by  the  percep¬ 
tive  intelligence  the  ocean  (or,  flowing  expanse)  of  Mahas  and 
governs  diversely  all  the  movements  (or,  all  the  faculties)  of  the 
understanding.  ” 

What  is  Mali  or  Mahas?  The  word  means  great,  embracing, 
full,  comprehensive.  The  Earth,  also,  because  of  its  wideness  & 
containing  faculty  is  called  mahi,  —  just  as  it  is  called  prithivi, 
dhara,  medini,  dharani,  etc.  In  various  forms,  the  root  itself, 
mahi,  mahitwam,  maha,  magha,  etc,  it  recurs  with  remarkable 
profusion  and  persistence  throughout  the  Veda.  Evidently  it  ex¬ 
pressed  some  leading  thought  of  the  Rishis,  was  some  term  of  the 
highest  importance  in  their  system  of  psychology.  Turning  to  the 
Purana  we  find  the  term  mahat  applied  to  some  comprehensive 
principle  which  is  supposed  itself  to  be  near  to  the  unmanifest, 
avyaktam  but  to  supply  the  material  of  all  that  is  manifest  and 
always  to  surround,  embrace  and  uphold  it.  Mahat  seems  here 
to  be  an  objective  principle;  but  this  need  not  trouble  us;  for 
in  the  old  Hindu  system  all  that  is  objective  had  something 
subjective  corresponding  to  it  and  constituting  its  real  nature. 
We  find  it  explicitly  declared  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  that  all  things 
here  are  manifestations  of  vijnana,  pure  ideal  knowledge,  sar- 
vani  vijnanavijrimbhitani  —  ideal  knowledge  vibrating  out  into 
intensity  of  various  phenomenal  existences  each  with  its  subjec¬ 
tive  reason  for  existence  and  objective  case  &  form  of  existence. 
Is  ideal  knowledge  then  the  subjective  principle  of  mahat?  If  so, 
vijnanam  and  the  Vedic  mahas  are  likely  to  be  terms  identical  in 
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their  philosophical  content  and  psychological  significance.  We 
turn  to  the  Upanishads  and  find  mention  made  more  than  once 
of  a  certain  subjective  state  of  the  soul,  which  is  called  Mahan 
Atma,  a  state  into  which  the  mind  and  senses  have  to  be  drawn 
up  as  we  rise  by  samadhi  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge  into 
the  supreme  state  of  Brahman  and  which  is  superior  therefore 
to  these  instruments.  The  Mahan  Atma  is  the  state  of  the  pure 
Brahman  out  of  which  the  vijnana  or  ideal  truth  (sattwa  or  be- 
ness  of  things)  emerges  and  it  is  higher  than  the  vijnana  but 
nearer  us  than  the  Unmanifest  or  Avyaktam  (Katha:  III.  10,  11, 
13  &  VI. 7).  If  we  understand  by  the  Mahan  Atma  that  status 
of  soul  existence  (Purusha)  which  is  the  basis  of  the  objective 
mahat  or  mahati  prakriti  and  which  develops  the  vijnanam  or 
ideal  knowledge  as  its  subjective  instrument,  then  we  shall  have 
farther  light  on  the  nature  of  Mahas  in  the  ancient  conceptions. 
We  shall  see  that  it  is  ideal  knowledge,  vijnanam,  or  is  connected 
with  ideal  knowledge. 

But  we  have  first  one  more  step  in  our  evidence  to  notice, 

—  the  final  &  conclusive  link.  In  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad  we 
are  told  that  there  are  three  vyahritis,  Bhur,  Bhuvar,  Swar,  but 
the  Rishi  Mahachamasya  insisted  on  a  fourth,  Mahas.  What  is 
this  fourth  vyahriti?  It  is  evidently  some  old  Vedic  idea  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  our  maho  arnas.  I  have  already,  in  my  introduc¬ 
tion,  outlined  briefly  the  Vedic,  Vedantic  &  Puranic  system  of  the 
seven  worlds  and  the  five  bodies.  In  this  system  the  three  vyahri¬ 
tis  constitute  the  lower  half  of  existence  which  is  in  bondage  to 
Avidya.  Bhurloka  is  the  material  world,  our  dwelling  place,  in 
which  Annam  predominates,  in  which  everything  is  subject  to  or 
limited  by  the  laws  of  matter  &  material  consciousness.  Bhuvar 
are  the  middle  worlds,  antariksha,  between  Swar  &  Bhur,  vital 
worlds  in  which  Prana,  the  vital  principle  predominates  and 
everything  is  subject  to  or  limited  by  the  laws  of  vitality  & 
vital  consciousness.  Swarloka  is  the  supreme  world  of  the  triple 
system,  the  pure  mental  kingdom  in  which  manas  —  either  in 
itself  or,  as  one  goes  higher,  uplifted  &  enlightened  by  buddhi 

—  predominates  &  by  the  laws  of  mind  determines  the  life  & 
movements  of  the  existences  which  inhabit  it.  The  three  Puranic 
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worlds  Jana,  Tapas,  Satya,  —  not  unknown  to  the  Veda  —  con¬ 
stitute  the  Parardha;  they  are  the  higher  ranges  of  existence  in 
which  Sat,  Chit,  Ananda,  the  three  mighty  elements  of  the  divine 
nature  predominate  respectively,  creative  Ananda  or  divine  bliss 
in  Jana,  the  power  of  Chit  (Chich-chhakti)  or  divine  Energy 
in  Tapas,  the  extension  [of]  Sat  or  divine  being  in  Satya.  But 
these  worlds  are  hidden  from  us,  avyakta  —  lost  for  us  in  the 
sushupti  to  which  only  great  Yogins  easily  attain  &  only  with 
the  Anandaloka  have  we  by  means  of  the  anandakosha  some 
difficult  chance  of  direct  access.  We  are  too  joyless  to  bear  the 
surging  waves  of  that  divine  bliss,  too  weak  or  limited  to  move 
in  those  higher  ranges  of  divine  strength  &  being.  Between  the 
upper  hemisphere  &  the  lower  is  Maharloka,  the  seat  of  ideal 
knowledge  &  pure  Truth,  which  links  the  free  spirits  to  the 
bound,  the  gods  who  deliver  to  the  gods  who  are  in  chains, 
the  wide  &  immutable  realms  to  these  petty  provinces  where 
all  shifts,  all  passes,  all  changes.  We  see  therefore  that  Mahas 
is  still  vijnanam  and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  identify  our 
subjective  principle  of  mahas,  source  of  truth  &  right  thinking 
awakened  by  Saraswati  through  the  perceptive  intelligence,  with 
the  Vedantic  principle  of  vijnana  or  pure  buddhi,  instrument  of 
pure  Truth  &  ideal  knowledge. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Rishi  Mahachamasya  succeeded  in 
getting  his  fourth  vyahriti  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  Vedantic 
thinkers.  With  a  little  reflection  we  can  see  the  reason  why.  The 
vijnana  or  mahat  is  superior  to  reasoning.  It  sees  and  knows, 
hears  and  knows,  remembers  &  knows  by  the  ideal  principles 
of  drishti,  sruti  and  smriti;  it  does  not  reason  and  know.  Or  with¬ 
drawing  into  the  Mahan  Atma,  it  is  what  it  exercises  itself  upon 
and  therefore  knows  —  as  it  were,  by  conscious  identity;  for  that 
is  the  nature  of  the  Mahan  Atma  to  be  everything  separately  and 
collectively  &  know  it  as  an  object  of  his  Knowledge  and  yet  as 
himself.  Always  vijnana  knows  things  in  the  whole  &  therefore 
in  the  part,  in  the  mass  &  therefore  in  the  particular.  But  when 
ideal  knowledge,  vijnana,  looks  out  on  the  phenomenal  world  in 
its  separate  details,  it  then  acquires  an  ambiguous  nature.  So  long 
as  it  is  not  assailed  by  mind,  it  is  still  the  pure  buddhi  and  free 
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from  liability  to  errors.  The  pure  buddhi  may  assign  its  reasons, 
but  it  knows  first  &  reasons  afterwards,  —  to  explain,  not  to 
justify.  Assailed  by  mind,  the  ideal  buddhi  ceases  to  be  pure, 
ceases  to  be  ideal,  becomes  sensational,  emotional,  is  obliged  to 
found  itself  on  data,  ends  not  in  knowledge  but  in  opinion  and 
is  obliged  to  hold  doubt  with  one  hand  even  while  it  tries  to 
grasp  certainty  by  the  other.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  mind  to  be 
shackled  &  frightened  by  its  data.  It  looks  at  things  as  entirely 
outside  itself,  separate  from  itself  and  it  approaches  them  one 
by  one,  groups  them  &  thus  arrives  at  knowledge  by  synthesis; 
or  if  [itj  looks  at  things  in  the  mass,  it  has  to  appreciate  them 
vaguely  and  then  take  its  parts  and  qualities  one  by  one,  arriving 
at  knowledge  by  a  process  of  analysis.  But  it  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  knowledge  it  acquires,  is  pure  truth;  it  can  never  be  safe 
against  mixture  of  truth  &  error,  against  one-sided  knowledge 
which  leads  to  serious  misconception,  against  its  own  sensations, 
passions,  prejudices  and  false  associations.  Such  truth  as  it  gets 
can  only  be  correct  even  so  far  as  it  goes,  if  all  the  essential  data 
have  been  collected  and  scrupulously  weighed  without  any  false 
weights  or  any  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  interference  with 
the  balance.  A  difficult  undertaking!  So  we  can  form  reliable 
conclusions,  —  and  then  too  always  with  some  reserve  of  doubt, 
—  about  the  past  &  the  present.  Of  the  future  the  mind  can  know 
nothing  except  in  eternally  fixed  movements,  for  it  has  no  data. 
We  try  to  read  the  future  from  the  past  &  present  and  make 
the  most  colossal  blunders.  The  practical  man  of  action  who 
follows  there  his  will,  his  intuition  &  his  instinct,  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  correct  than  the  scientific  reasoner.  Moreover,  the 
mind  has  to  rely  for  its  data  on  the  outer  senses  or  on  its  own 
inner  sensations  &  perceptions  &  it  can  never  be  sure  that  these 
are  informing  it  correctly  or  are,  even,  in  their  nature  anything 
but  lying  instruments.  Therefore  we  say  we  know  the  objective 
world  on  the  strength  of  a  perpetual  hypothesis.  The  subjective 
world  we  know  only  as  in  a  dream,  sure  only  of  our  own  inner 
movements  &  the  little  we  can  learn  from  them  about  others, 
but  there  too  sure  only  of  this  objective  world  &  end  always 
in  conflict  of  transitory  opinions,  a  doubt,  a  perhaps.  Yet  sure 
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knowledge,  indubitable  Truth,  the  Vedic  thinkers  have  held,  is 
not  only  possible  to  mankind,  but  is  the  goal  of  our  journey. 
Satyam  eva  jayate  nanritam  satyena  pantha  vitato  devayanah 
yenakramantyrishayo  hyaptakama  yatra  tat  satyasya  paramam 
nidhanam.  Truth  conquers  and  not  falsehood,  by  truth  the  path 
has  been  extended  which  the  gods  follow,  by  which  sages  at¬ 
taining  all  their  desire  arrive  where  is  that  Supreme  Abode  of 
Truth.  The  very  eagerness  of  man  for  Truth,  his  untameable 
yearning  towards  an  infinite  reality,  an  infinite  extension  of 
knowledge,  the  fact  that  he  has  the  conception  of  a  fixed  & 
firm  truth,  nay  the  very  fact  that  error  is  possible  &  persistent, 
are  indications  that  pure  Truth  exists.  We  follow  no  chimaera  as 
a  supreme  good,  nor  do  the  Powers  of  Darkness  fight  against  a 
mere  shadow.  The  ideal  Truth  is  constantly  coming  down  to  us, 
constantly  seeking  to  deliver  us  from  our  slavery  to  our  senses 
and  the  magic  circle  of  our  limited  data.  It  speaks  to  our  hearts 
&  creates  the  phenomenon  of  Faith,  but  the  heart  has  its  lawless 
&  self-regarding  emotions  &  disfigures  the  message.  It  speaks 
to  the  Imagination,  our  great  intellectual  instrument  which  lib¬ 
erates  us  from  the  immediate  fact  and  opens  the  mind  to  infinite 
possibility;  but  the  imagination  has  her  pleasant  fictions  &  her 
headlong  creative  impulse  and  exaggerates  the  truth  &  distorts 
&  misplaces  circumstances.  It  speaks  to  the  intellect  itself,  bids 
it  criticise  its  instruments  by  vichara  and  creates  the  critical  rea¬ 
son,  bids  it  approach  the  truth  directly  by  a  wide  passionless  & 
luminous  use  of  the  pure  judgment,  and  creates  shuddha  buddhi 
or  Kant’s  pure  reason;  bids  it  divine  truth  &  learn  to  hold  the 
true  divination  &  reject  the  counterfeit,  and  creates  the  intuitive 
reason  &  its  guardian,  intuitive  discrimination  or  viveka.  But 
the  intellect  is  impatient  of  error,  eager  for  immediate  results 
and  hurries  to  apply  what  it  receives  before  it  has  waited  &  seen 
&  understood.  Therefore  error  maintains  &  even  extends  her 
reign.  At  last  come  the  logician  &  modern  rationalist  thinker; 
disgusted  with  the  exaggeration  of  these  movements,  seeing  their 
errors,  unable  to  see  their  indispensable  utility,  he  sets  about 
sweeping  them  away  as  intellectual  rubbish,  gets  rid  of  faith, 
gets  rid  of  flexibility  of  mind,  gets  rid  of  sympathy,  pure  reason 
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&  intuition,  puts  critical  reason  into  an  ill  lightened  dungeon  & 
thinks  now,  delivered  from  these  false  issues,  to  compass  truth 
by  laborious  observation  &  a  rigid  logic.  To  live  on  these  dry  & 
insufficient  husks  is  the  last  fate  of  impure  vijnanam  or  buddhi 
confined  in  the  data  of  the  mind  &  senses  —  until  man  wronged 
in  his  nature,  cabined  in  his  possibilities  revolts  &  either  prefers 
a  luminous  error  or  resumes  his  broadening  &  upward  march. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  impure  mahas,  vijnanam  working  not 
in  its  own  home,  swe  dame  but  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  as 
a  servant  of  an  inferior  faculty,  reason  as  we  call  it,  which  led 
the  Rishi  Mahachamasya  to  include  mahas  among  the  vyahritis. 
But  vijnana  itself  is  an  integral  part  of  the  supreme  movement, 
it  is  divine  thought  in  divine  being,  —  therefore  not  a  vyahriti. 
The  Veda  uses  to  express  this  pure  Truth  &  ideal  knowledge  an¬ 
other  word,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  mahat,  —  the  word  brihat 
and  couples  with  it  two  other  significant  expressions,  satyam 
&  ritam.  This  trinity  of  satyam  ritam  brihat  —  Sacchidananda 
objectivised  —  is  the  Mahan  Atma.  Satyam  is  Truth,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  infinite  &  divine  Being,  Sat  objectivised  to  Knowledge  as 
the  Truth  of  things  self-manifested;  Ritam  is  Law,  the  motion 
of  things  thought  out,  the  principle  of  divine  self-aware  energy, 
Chit-shakti  objectivised  to  knowledge  as  the  Truth  of  things  self- 
arranged;  Brihat  is  full  content  &  fullness,  satisfaction,  Nature, 
the  principle  of  divine  Bliss  objectivised  to  knowledge  as  the 
Truth  of  things  contented  with  its  own  manifestation  in  law 
of  being  &  law  of  action.  For,  as  the  Vedanta  tells  us,  there  is 
no  lasting  satisfaction  in  the  little,  in  the  unillumined  or  half- 
illumined  things  of  mind  &  sense,  satisfaction  there  is  only  in  the 
large,  the  self-true  &  self-existent.  Nalpe  sukham  asti  bhumaiva 
sukham.  Bhuma,  brihat,  mahat,  that  is  God.  It  is  Ananda  there¬ 
fore  that  insists  on  largeness  &  constitutes  the  mahat  or  brihat. 
Ananda  is  the  soul  of  Nature,  its  essentiality,  creative  power 
&  peace.  The  harmony  of  creative  power  &  peace,  pravritti 
&  nivritti,  jana  &  shama,  is  the  divine  state  which  we  feel  — 
as  Wordsworth  felt  it  —  when  we  go  back  to  the  brihat,  the 
wide  &  infinite  which,  containing  &  contented  with  its  works, 
says  of  it  “Sukritam”,  What  I  have  made,  is  good.  Whoever 
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enters  this  kingdom  of  Mahat,  this  Maho  Arnas  or  great  sea  of 
ideal  knowledge,  comes  into  possession  of  his  true  being,  true 
knowledge,  true  bliss.  He  attains  the  ideal  powers  of  drishti, 
sruti,  smriti  —  sees  truth  face  to  face,  hears  her  unerring  voice 
or  knows  her  by  immediate  recognising  memory  —  just  as  we  say 
of  a  friend  “This  is  he”  and  need  no  reasoning  of  observation, 
comparison,  induction  or  deduction  to  tell  us  who  he  is  or  to 
explain  our  knowledge  to  ourselves  —  though  we  may,  already 
knowing  the  truth,  use  a  self-evident  reasoning  masterfully  in 
order  to  convince  others.  The  characteristic  of  ideal  knowledge 
is  first  that  it  is  direct  in  its  approach,  secondly,  that  it  is  self- 
evident  in  its  revelation,  swayamprakasha,  thirdly,  that  it  is 
unerring  fact  of  being,  sat,  satyam  in  its  substance.  Moreover,  it 
is  always  perfectly  satisfied  &  divinely  pleasurable;  it  is  atmarati 
&  atmastha,  confines  itself  to  itself  &  does  not  reach  out  beyond 
itself  to  grasp  at  error  or  grope  within  itself  to  stumble  over 
ignorance.  It  is,  too,  perfectly  effective  whether  for  knowledge, 
speech  or  action,  satyakarma,  satyapratijna,  satyavadi.  The  man 
who  rising  beyond  the  state  of  the  manu,  manishi  or  thinker 
which  men  are  now,  becomes  the  kavi  or  direct  seer,  containing 
what  he  sees,  —  he  who  draws  the  manomaya  purusha  up  into 
the  vijnanamaya,  —  is  in  all  things  “true”.  Truth  is  his  charac¬ 
teristic,  his  law  of  being,  the  stamp  that  God  has  put  upon  him. 
But  even  for  the  manishi  ideal  Truth  has  its  bounties.  For  from 
thence  come  the  intuitions  of  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the  artist, 
scientist,  man  of  action,  merchant,  craftsman,  labourer  each  in 
his  sphere,  the  seed  of  the  great  thoughts,  discoveries,  faiths  that 
help  the  world  and  save  our  human  works  &  destinies  from 
decay  &  dissolution.  But  in  utilising  these  messages  from  our 
higher  selves  for  the  world,  in  giving  them  a  form  or  a  practical 
tendency,  we  use  our  intellects,  feelings  or  imaginations  and 
alter  to  their  moulds  or  colour  with  their  pigments  the  Truth. 
That  alloy  seems  to  be  needed  to  make  this  gold  from  the  mines 
above  run  current  among  men.  This  then  is  Maho  Arnas.  The 
psychological  conceptions  of  our  remote  forefathers  concerning 
it  have  so  long  been  alien  to  our  thought  &  experience  that 
they  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  follow  &  more  difficult  to  accept 
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mentally.  But  we  must  understand  &  grasp  them  in  their  fullness 
if  we  have  any  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Veda.  For 
they  are  the  very  centre  &  keystone  of  Vedic  psychology.  Maho 
Arnas,  the  Great  Ocean,  is  the  stream  of  our  being  which  at 
once  divides  &  connects  the  human  in  us  from  the  divine,  & 
to  cross  over  from  the  human  to  the  divine,  from  this  small  & 
divided  finite  to  that  one,  great  &  infinite,  from  this  death  to  that 
immortality,  leaving  Diti  for  Aditi,  alpam  for  bhuma,  martyam 
for  amritam  is  the  great  preoccupation  &  final  aim  of  Veda  & 
Vedanta. 

We  can  now  understand  the  intention  of  the  Rishi  in  his 
last  verse  and  the  greatness  of  the  climax  to  which  he  has  been 
leading  us.  Saraswati  is  able  to  give  impulsion  to  Truth  and 
awaken  to  right  thinking  because  she  has  access  to  the  Maho 
Arnas,  the  great  ocean.  On  that  level  of  consciousness,  we  are 
usually  it  must  be  remembered  asleep,  sushupta.  The  chetana 
or  waking  consciousness  has  no  access;  it  lies  behind  our  active 
consciousness,  is,  as  we  might  say,  superconscious,  for  us,  asleep. 
Saraswati  brings  it  forward  into  active  consciousness  by  means 
of  the  ketu  or  perceptive  intelligence,  that  essential  movement 
of  mind  which  accepts  &  realises  whatever  is  presented  to  it.  To 
focus  this  ketu,  this  essential  perception  on  the  higher  truth  by 
drawing  it  away  from  the  haphazard  disorder  of  sensory  data 
is  the  great  aim  of  Yogic  meditation.  Saraswati  by  fixing  essen¬ 
tial  perception  on  the  satyam  ritam  brihat  above  makes  ideal 
knowledge  active  and  is  able  to  inform  it  with  all  those  plentiful 
movements  of  mind  which  she,  “dhiyavasu,  vajebhir  vajinivati”, 
has  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  Master  of  the  sacrifice.  She 
is  able  to  govern  all  the  movements  of  understanding  without 
exception  in  their  thousand  diverse  movements  &  give  them  the 
single  impression  of  truth  and  right  thinking  —  visva  dhiyo  vi 
rajati.  A  governed  &  ordered  activity  of  soul  and  mind,  led  by 
the  Truth-illuminated  intellect,  is  the  aim  of  the  sacrifice  which 
Madhuchchhanda  son  of  Viswamitra  is  offering  to  the  Gods. 

For  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  yajna  here  can  be  no  ma¬ 
terial  sacrifice,  no  mere  pouring  out  of  the  Soma-wine  on  the 
sacred  flame  to  the  gods  of  rain  &  cloud,  star  &  sunshine. 
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Saraswati  is  not  even  here  the  goddess  of  speech  whose  sole 
function  is  to  inspire  &  guide  the  singer  in  his  hymn.  In  other 
passages  she  may  be  merely  Bharati,  —  the  Muse.  But  here  there 
are  greater  depths  of  thought  &  soul-experience.  She  has  to  do 
things  which  mere  speech  cannot  do.  And  even  if  we  were  to 
take  her  here  as  the  divine  Muse,  still  the  functions  asked  of  her 
are  too  great,  there  is  too  little  need  of  all  these  high  intellectual 
motions,  for  a  mere  invitation  to  Rain  &  Star  Gods  to  share  in  a 
pouring  of  the  Soma-wine.  She  could  do  that  without  all  this  high 
intellectual  &  spiritual  labour.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  be  a  material 
sacrifice  which  Madhuchchhanda  is  offering,  its  material  aspects 
can  be  no  more  than  symbolical.  Unless  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
hymn  contradicts  the  intellectual  &  spiritual  purport  which  we 
have  discovered  in  these  closing  verses,  full  —  on  the  face  of 
them  &  accepting  the  plainest  &  most  ordinary  meaning  for 
each  single  word  in  them  —  of  deep  psychological  knowledge, 
moral  &  spiritual  aspiration  &  a  supreme  poetical  art. 

I  do  not  propose  to  study  the  earlier  verses  of  the  hymn  with 
the  same  care  as  we  have  expended  on  the  closing  dedication  to 
Saraswati,  —  that  would  lead  me  beyond  my  immediate  pur¬ 
pose.  A  rapid  glance  through  them  to  see  whether  they  confirm 
or  contradict  our  first  results  will  be  sufficient.  There  are  three 
passages,  also  of  three  verses  each,  consecrated  successively  to 
the  Aswins,  Indra  &  the  Visve  Devah.  I  shall  give  briefly  my  own 
view  of  these  three  passages  and  the  gods  they  invoke. 

The  master  word  of  the  address  to  the  Aswins  is  the  verb 
chanasyatam,  take  your  delight.  The  Aswins,  as  I  understand 
them,  are  the  masters  of  strength,  youth,  joy,  swiftness,  pleasure, 
rapture,  the  pride  and  glory  of  existence,  and  may  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  twin  gods  of  youth  and  joy.  All  the  epithets  applied 
to  them  here  support  this  view.  They  are  dravatpani  subhaspati, 
the  swift-footed  masters  of  weal,  of  happiness  and  good  for¬ 
tune;  they  are  purubhuja,  much  enjoying;  their  office  is  to  take 
and  give  delight,  chanasyatam.  So  runs  the  first  verse,  Aswina 
yajwaririsho  dravatpani  subhaspati,  Purubhuja  chanasyatam.  O 
Aswins,  cries  Madhuchchhanda,  I  am  in  the  full  rush,  the  full 
ecstasy  of  the  sacrificial  action,  O  swift-footed,  much-enjoying 
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masters  of  happiness,  take  in  me  your  delight.  Again  they  are 
purudansasa,  wide-distributing,  nara,  strong.  “O  strong  wide- 
distributing  Aswins,”  continues  the  singer,  “with  your  bright- 
flashing  (or  brilliantly-forceful)  understanding  take  pleasure  in 
the  words  (of  the  mantra)  which  are  now  firmly  settled  (in  the 
mind)”.  Aswina  purudansasa  nara  shaviraya  dhiya,  Dhishnya 
vanatam  girah.  Again  we  have  the  stress  on  things  subjective, 
intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  mantra, 
the  inspired  &  potent  word  in  the  old  Vedic  religion  is  known 
nor  has  it  diminished  in  later  Hinduism.  The  mantra  in  Yoga 
is  only  effective  when  it  has  settled  into  the  mind,  is  asina,  has 
taken  its  seat  there  and  become  spontaneous;  it  is  then  that 
divine  power  enters  into,  takes  possession  of  it  and  the  mantra 
itself  becomes  one  with  the  god  of  the  mantra  and  does  his 
works  in  the  soul  and  body.  This,  as  every  Yogin  knows,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  not  only  in  the  Rajayogic  practice  but 
in  almost  all  paths  of  spiritual  discipline.  Here  we  have  the  very 
word  that  can  most  appropriately  express  this  settling  in  of  the 
mantra,  dhishnya,  combined  with  the  word  girah.  And  we  know 
that  the  gods  in  the  Veda  are  called  girvanah,  those  who  delight 
in  the  mantra;  Indra,  the  god  of  mental  force,  is  girvahas,  he 
who  supports  or  bears  the  mantra.  Why  should  Nature  gods 
delight  in  speech  or  the  god  of  thunder  &  rain  be  the  supporter 
or  bearer  of  any  kind  of  speech?  The  hymns?  But  what  is  meant 
by  bearing  the  hymns?  We  have  to  give  unnatural  meanings 
to  vanas  &  vahas,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  plain  indication. 
In  the  next  verse  the  epithets  are  dasra,  bountiful,  which,  like 
wide-distributing  is  again  an  epithet  appropriate  to  the  givers  of 
happiness,  weal  and  youth,  rudravartani,  fierce  &  impetuous  in 
all  their  ways,  and  Nasatya,  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning  which, 
for  philological  reasons,  I  take  to  mean  gods  of  movement.  As 
the  movement  indicated  by  this  and  kindred  words  na,  (natare), 
especially  meant  a  gliding,  floating,  swimming  movement,  the 
Aswins  came  to  be  especially  the  protectors  of  ships  &  sailors, 
and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  find  Castor  &  Polydeuces 
(Purudansas)  acting,  their  Western  counterparts,  the  brothers 
of  Helen  (Sarama),  the  swift  riders  of  the  Roman  legend.  “O 
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givers,  O  lords  of  free  movement,”  runs  the  closing  verse  of  this 
invocation,  “come  to  the  outpourings  of  my  nectar,  be  ye  fierce 
in  action;  —  I  feel  full  of  youthful  vigour,  I  have  prepared  the 
sacred  grass,”  — if  that  indeed  be  the  true  &  early  meaning  of 
barhis.  Dasra  yuvakavah  suta  nasatya  vriktabarhishah,  Ayatam 
rudravartani.  It  is  an  intense  rapture  of  the  soul  (rudravartani) 
which  Madhuchchhandas  asks  first  from  the  gods.  Therefore  his 
first  call  is  to  the  Aswins. 

Next,  it  is  to  Indra  that  he  turns.  I  have  already  said  that 
in  my  view  Indra  is  the  master  of  mental  force.  Let  us  see 
whether  there  is  anything  here  to  contradict  the  hypothesis. 
Indra  yahi  chitrabhano  suta  ime  tu  ayavah,  Anwibhis  tana 
putasah.  Indrayahi  dhiyeshito  viprajutah  sutavatah  Upa  brah- 
mani  vaghatah.  Indrayahi  tutujana  upa  brahmani  harivah  Sute 
dadhishwa  nas  chanah.  There  are  several  important  words  here 
that  are  doubtful  in  their  sense,  anwi,  tana,  vaghatah,  brahmani; 
but  none  of  them  are  of  importance  for  our  present  purpose 
except  brahmani.  For  reasons  I  shall  give  in  the  proper  place 
I  do  not  accept  Brahma  in  the  Veda  as  meaning  speech  of  any 
kind,  but  as  either  soul  or  a  mantra  of  the  kind  afterwards  called 
dhyana,  the  object  of  which  was  meditation  and  formation  in  the 
soul  of  the  divine  Power  meditated  on  whether  in  an  image  or  in 
his  qualities.  It  is  immaterial  which  sense  we  take  here.  “Indra,” 
sings  the  Rishi,  “arrive,  O  thou  of  rich  and  varied  light,  here  are 
these  life-streams  poured  forth,  purified,  with  vital  powers,  with 
substance.  Arrive,  O  Indra,  controlled  by  the  understanding, 
impelled  forward  in  various  directions  to  my  soul  faculties,  I 
who  am  now  full  of  strength  and  flourishing  increase.  Arrive, 
O  Indra,  with  protection  to  my  soul  faculties,  O  dweller  in  the 
brilliance,  confirm  our  delight  in  the  nectar  poured.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  remarkable  descriptions  dhiyeshito  viprajutah 
are  absolutely  conclusive,  that  they  prove  the  presence  of  a 
subjective  Nature  Power,  not  a  god  of  rain  &  tempest,  &  prove 
especially  a  mind-god.  What  is  it  but  mental  force  which  comes 
controlled  by  the  understanding  and  is  impelled  forward  by 
it  in  various  directions?  What  else  is  it  that  at  the  same  time 
protects  by  its  might  the  growing  &  increasing  soul  faculties 
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from  impairing  &  corrupting  attack  and  confirms,  keeps  safe 
&  continuous  the  delight  which  the  Aswins  have  brought  with 
them?  The  epithets  chitrabhano,  harivas  become  at  once  intel¬ 
ligible  and  appropriate;  the  god  of  mental  force  has  indeed  a 
rich  and  varied  light,  is  indeed  a  dweller  in  the  brilliance.  The 
progress  of  the  thought  is  clear.  Madhuchchhanda,  as  a  result 
of  Yogic  practice,  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  &  physical  exaltation; 
he  has  poured  out  the  nectar  of  vitality;  he  is  full  of  strength  & 
ecstasy.  This  is  the  sacrifice  he  has  prepared  for  the  gods.  He 
wishes  it  to  be  prolonged,  perhaps  to  be  made,  if  it  may  now  be, 
permanent.  The  Aswins  are  called  to  give  &  take  the  delight, 
Indra  to  supply  &  preserve  that  mental  force  which  will  sustain 
the  delight  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  exhausted  &  sinking 
by  its  own  fierceness  rapidly  consuming  its  material  in  the  soul 
faculties.  The  state  and  the  movement  are  one  of  which  every 
Yogin  knows. 

But  he  is  not  content  with  the  inner  sacrifice.  He  wishes 
to  pour  out  this  strength  &  joy  in  action  on  the  world,  on  his 
fellows,  on  the  peoples,  therefore  he  calls  to  the  Visve  Devah 
to  come,  A  gata!  —  all  the  gods  in  general  who  help  man  and 
busy  themselves  in  supporting  his  multitudinous  &  manifold  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  kindly,  omasas,  they  are  charshanidhrito,  holders 
or  supporters  of  all  our  actions,  especially  actions  that  require 
effort,  (it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  take  charshani,  again  on  good 
philological  grounds),  they  are  to  distribute  this  nectar  to  all  or 
to  divide  it  among  themselves  for  the  action,  —  dasvanso  may 
have  either  force,  —  for  Madhuchchhanda  wishes  not  only  to 
possess,  but  to  give,  to  distribute,  he  is  dashush.  Omasas  char¬ 
shanidhrito  visve  devasa  a  gata,  daswanso  dashushah  sutam.  He 
goes  on,  Visve  devaso  apturah  sutam  a  ganta  turnayah  Usra  iva 
swasarani.  Visve  devaso  asridha  ehimayaso  adruhah,  Medham 
jushanta  vahnayah.  “O  you  all-gods  who  are  energetic  in  works, 
come  to  the  nectar  distilled,  ye  swift  ones,  (or,  come  swiftly),  like 
calves  to  their  own  stalls,  —  (so  at  least  we  must  translate  this 
last  phrase,  till  we  can  get  the  real  meaning,  for  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  real  or,  at  any  rate,  the  only  meaning).  O  you  all-gods 
unfaltering,  with  wide  capacity  of  strength,  ye  who  harm  not, 
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attach  yourselves  to  the  offering  as  its  supporters.”  And  then 
come  the  lines  about  Saraswati.  For  although  Indra  can  sustain 
for  a  moment  or  for  a  time  he  is  at  present  a  mental,  not  an  ideal 
force;  it  is  Saraswati  full  of  the  vijnana,  of  mahas,  guiding  by  it 
the  understanding  in  all  its  ways  who  can  give  to  all  these  gods 
the  supporting  knowledge,  light  and  truth  which  will  confirm 
and  uphold  the  delight,  the  mental  strength  &  supply  inex¬ 
haustibly  from  the  Ocean  of  Mahas  the  beneficent  &  joy-giving 
action,  —  Saraswati,  goddess  of  inspiration,  the  flowing  god¬ 
dess  who  is  the  intermediary  &  channel  by  which  divine  truth, 
divine  joy,  divine  being  descend  through  the  door  of  knowledge 
into  this  human  receptacle.  In  a  word,  she  is  our  inspirer,  our 
awakener,  our  lurer  towards  Immortality.  It  is  immortality  that 
Madhuchchhandas  prepares  for  himself  &  the  people  who  do 
sacrifice  to  Heaven,  devayantah.  The  Soma-streams  he  speaks 
of  are  evidently  no  intoxicating  vegetable  juices;  he  calls  them 
ayavah,  life-forces;  &  elsewhere  amritam,  nectar  of  immortality; 
somasah,  wine-draughts  of  bliss  &  internal  well  being.  It  is  the 
clear  Yogic  idea  of  the  amritam,  the  divine  nectar  which  flows 
into  the  system  at  a  certain  stage  of  Yogic  practice  &  gives  pure 
health,  pure  strength  &  pure  physical  joy  to  the  body  as  a  basis 
for  a  pure  mental  &  spiritual  vigour  and  activity. 

We  have  therefore  as  a  result  of  a  long  and  careful  ex¬ 
amination  the  clear  conviction  that  certainly  in  this  poem  of 
Madhuchchhanda,  probably  in  others  of  his  hymns,  perhaps  in 
all  we  have  an  invocation  to  subjective  Nature  powers,  a  sym¬ 
bolic  sacrifice,  a  spiritual,  moral  &  subjective  effort  &  purpose. 
And  if  many  other  suktas  in  this  &  other  Mandalas  confirm  the 
evidence  of  this  third  hymn  of  the  Rigveda,  shall  we  not  say  that 
here  we  have  the  true  Veda  as  the  Rishis  understood  it  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  all  the  ancient  thinkers  looked  on  the 
hymns  with  so  deep-seated  a  reverence  that  even  after  they  came 
to  be  used  merely  as  ceremonial  liturgies  at  a  material  sacrifice, 
even  after  the  Buddha  impatiently  flung  them  aside,  the  writer 
of  the  Gita  had  to  look  beyond  them  &  Shankara  respectfully 
put  them  on  the  shelf  of  neglect  as  useless  for  spiritual  purposes, 
even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  used  and  almost  to  be  read,  the 
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most  spiritual  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  still  tenaciously,  by 
a  sort  of  divine  instinct,  clings  to  them  as  its  supreme  Scriptures 
&  refers  back  all  its  spirituality  and  higher  knowledge  to  the 
Vedas?  Let  us  proceed  and  see  whether  this  is  not  the  truest  as 
well  as  the  noblest  reading  of  the  riddle  —  the  real  root  of  God’s 
purpose  in  maintaining  this  our  ancient  faith  and  millennial 
tradition. 


II. 

Varuna  and  the  Law. 

The  characteristics  of  Varuna  in  the  Veda  have  given  pause  even 
to  its  naturalistic  interpreters  and  compelled  them  to  admit  the 
presence  of  moral  ideas  and  a  subjective  element  in  the  Rishis’ 
conception  of  their  divinities.  They  admit  it  grudgingly  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  it  as  crude  and  primitive  an  appearance  as  possible, 
but  the  moral  &  supernatural  functions  of  Varuna  are  unde¬ 
niable.  Yet  Varuna  is  the  Greek  Ouranos,  which  is  simply  & 
plainly  the  sky,  Akasha.  Ouranos  in  Greek  myth  is  a  colourless 
presence,  parent  by  his  union  with  Earth,  Akasha  with  Prithivi, 
of  all  beings  but  especially  of  Kronos  &  the  Titans,  the  elder 
gods,  the  first  masters  of  heaven.  There  is  no  resemblance  here  to 
Varuna.  Farther  to  complicate  the  task  of  the  modern  mytholo- 
gists,  Varuna  in  later  Sanscrit  has  fallen  from  his  skies  &  become 
the  god  of  the  Ocean.  By  what  extraordinary  chemical  process 
of  the  imagination  was  the  god  of  the  sky  converted  into  the  god 
of  the  Ocean?  Because  both  are  blue,  one  is  driven  to  suppose! 
That  would  be  material  enough  and  crude  enough  to  satisfy  the 
firmest  believer  in  the  intellectual  crudity  &  semi-savagery  of  the 
Vedic  Rishis.  But  let  us  leave  aside  the  shadowy  Greek  Ouranos 
and  look  a  little  from  our  own  standpoint  at  this  mighty  Vedic 
Varuna. 

We  get  our  first  mention  of  Varuna  at  the  end  of  the  second 
hymn  in  the  Rigveda,  the  hymn  of  Madhuchchhandas  in  which 
he  calls,  as  in  the  third,  on  several  gods,  first  to  Vayu,  then  to 
Vayu  and  Indra  together,  last,  Varuna  and  Mitra.  “Arrive,”  he 
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says,  “O  Vayu,  O  beautiful  one,  lo  these  Soma-powers  in  their 
array  (is  it  not  a  battle-array?),  protect  them,  hear  their  call!  O 
Vayu,  strongly  thy  lovers  woo  thee  with  prayers  (or,  desires), 
they  have  distilled  the  nectar,  they  have  found  their  strength  (or, 
they  know  the  day?).  O  Vayu,  thy  abounding  stream  moves  for 
the  giver,  it  is  wide  for  the  drinking  of  the  Soma-juice.  O  Indra  & 
Vayu,  here  are  the  outpourings,  come  to  them  with  outputtings 
of  strength,  the  powers  of  delight  desire  you  both.  Thou,  O  Vayu, 
awake,  and  Indra,  to  the  outpourings  of  the  Soma,  you  who  are 
rich  in  power  of  your  plenty;  so  (that  is,  rich  in  power)  come 
to  me,  for  the  foe  has  attacked.  Come  O  Vayu,  and  Indra,  to 
the  distiller  of  the  nectar,  expel  the  foe,  swiftly  hither  strong  by 
the  understanding.”  And  then  comes  the  closing  call  to  Mitra 
&  Varuna.  “I  call  Mitra  of  purified  discernment  and  Varuna 
who  destroys  the  foe,  they  who  effect  a  bright  and  gracious 
understanding.  By  Law  of  Truth,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  who  by  the 
Truth  increase  and  to  the  Truth  attain,  enjoy  a  mighty  strength. 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  the  seers,  born  in  Force,  dwellers  in  the  Vast, 
uphold  Daksha  (the  discerning  intelligence)  at  his  work.” 

There  are  here  a  number  of  words  whose  exact  meaning  is 
exceedingly  important  for  any  fruitful  enquiry  into  the  religious 
significance  of  the  Vedas.  The  most  important,  the  decisive  & 
capital  word  in  the  passage  is  Ritam.  Whatever  it  may  be  held  to 
mean,  it  will  decide  for  us  the  essential  character  of  Varuna  & 
his  constant  comrade  Mitra.  I  have  already  suggested  in  my  first 
chapter  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  Ritam.  It  is  its  ordinary 
sense  in  Sanscrit.  Ritam  is  Truth,  Law,  that  which  is  straight, 
upright,  direct,  rectum;  it  is  that  which  gives  everything  its  place 
&  its  motion  (ritu),  that  which  constitutes  reason  (ratio)  in  mind 
and  rectitude  in  morals,  —  it  is  the  rightness  or  righteousness 
which  makes  the  stars  move  in  their  orbits,  the  seasons  occur  in 
their  order,  thought  &  speech  move  towards  truth,  trees  grow 
according  to  their  seed,  animals  act  according  to  their  species 
&  nature,  &  man  walk  in  the  paths  which  God  has  prescribed 
for  him.  It  is  that  in  the  Akasha  —  the  Akasha  where  Varuna  is 
lord  —  which  develops  arrangement  &  order,  it  is  the  element 
of  law  in  Nature.  But  not  only  in  material  Nature,  not  only  in 
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the  moral  akasha  even,  the  akasha  of  the  heart  of  which  the 
Rishis  spoke,  but  on  higher  levels  also.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
Ritam  is  the  law  of  the  Truth,  of  vijnana.  It  is  this  ideal  Truth, 
the  Truth  of  being,  by  which  everything  animate  or  inanimate 
knows  in  its  fibres  of  being  &  serves  in  action  &  feeling  the 
truth  of  itself,  in  which  Law  is  born.  This  Law  which  belongs  to 
Satyam,  to  the  Mahas,  is  Ritam.  Neither  of  the  English  words, 
Law  &  Truth,  gives  the  idea;  they  have  to  be  combined  in  order 
to  be  equivalent  to  ritam.  Well,  then  Varuna  is  represented  to  us 
as  increasing  in  his  nature  by  this  Truth  &  Law,  attaining  to  it 
or  possessing  it;  Law  &  Truth  are  the  source  of  his  strength,  the 
means  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  present  force  &  mightiness. 

But  he  is  more  than  that;  he  is  tuvijata,  urukshaya.  Uru,  we 
shall  find  in  other  hymns,  the  Vast,  is  a  word  used  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Brihat  to  describe  the  ideal  level  of  consciousness,  the 
kingdom  of  ideal  knowledge,  in  its  aspect  of  joyous  compre¬ 
hensive  wideness  and  capacity.  It  is  clearly  told  us  that  men  by 
overcoming  &  passing  beyond  the  two  firmaments  of  Mind-in- 
vitality,  Bhuvar,  &  mind  in  intellectuality,  Swar,  arrive  in  the 
Vast,  Uru,  and  make  it  their  dwelling  place.  Therefore  Uru  must 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  Brihat;  it  must  mean  Mahas.  Our 
Vedic  Varuna,  then,  is  a  dweller  in  Mahas,  in  the  vastness  of 
ideal  knowledge.  But  he  is  not  born  there;  he  is  born  or  appears 
first  in  tuvi,  that  is,  in  strength  or  force.  Since  Uru  definitely 
means  the  Vast,  means  Mahas,  means  a  particular  plane  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  is,  in  short,  a  fixed  term  of  Vedic  psychology,  it  is 
inevitable  that  tuvi  thus  coupled  with  it  and  yet  differentiated, 
must  be  another  fixed  term  of  Vedic  psychology  &  must  mean 
another  plane  of  consciousness.  We  have  found  the  meaning  of 
Mahas  by  consulting  Purana  &  Vedanta  as  well  as  the  Veda 
itself.  Have  we  any  similar  light  on  the  significance  of  Tuvi? 
Yes.  The  Puranas  describe  to  us  three  worlds  above  Maharloka, 
—  called,  respectively,  in  the  Puranic  system,  Jana,  Tapas  and 
Satya.  By  a  comparison  with  Vedantic  psychology  we  know  that 
Jana  must  be  the  world  of  Ananda  of  which  the  Mahajana  Atma 
is  the  sustaining  Brahman  as  the  Mahan  Atma  is  the  sustaining 
Brahman  of  the  vijnana,  and  we  get  this  light  on  the  subject 
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that,  just  as  Bhur,  Bhuvah,  Swar  are  the  lower  or  human  half  of 
existence,  the  aparardha  of  the  Brahmanda,  (the  Brahma-circle 
or  universe  of  manifest  consciousness),  and  answer  objectively 
to  the  subjective  field  covered  by  Annam,  Prana  &  Manas,  just 
as  Mahas  is  the  intermediate  world,  link  between  the  divine  & 
human  hemispheres,  and  corresponds  to  the  subjective  region  of 
Vijnana,  so  Jana,  Tapas  &  Satya  are  the  divine  half  of  existence, 
&  answer  to  the  Ananda  with  its  two  companion  principles  Sat 
and  Chit,  the  three  constituting  the  Trinity  of  those  psychological 
states  which  are,  to  &  in  our  consciousness,  Sacchidananda,  God 
sustaining  from  above  His  worlds.  But  why  is  the  world  of  Chit 
called  Tapoloka?  According  to  our  conceptions  this  universe 
has  been  created  by  &  in  divine  Awareness  by  Force,  Shakti, 
or  Power  which  [isj  inherent  in  Awareness,  Force  of  Awareness 
or  Chit  Shakti  that  moves,  forms  &  realises  whatever  it  wills 
in  Being.  This  force,  this  Chit-shakti  in  its  application  to  its 
work,  is  termed  in  the  ancient  phraseology  Tapas.  Therefore, 
it  is  told  us  that  when  Brahma  the  Creator  lay  uncreative  on 
the  great  Ocean,  he  listened  &  heard  a  voice  crying  over  the 
waters  OM  Tapas!  OM  Tapas!  and  he  became  full  of  the  energy 
of  the  mantra  &  arose  &  began  creation.  Tapas  &  Tu  or  Tuvi 
are  equivalent  terms.  We  can  see  at  once  the  meaning.  Varuna, 
existing  no  doubt  in  Sat,  appears  or  is  born  to  us  in  Tapas,  in 
the  sea  of  force  put  out  in  itself  by  the  divine  Awareness,  & 
descending  through  divine  delight  which  world  is  in  Jana,  in 
production  or  birth  by  Tapas,  through  Ananda,  that  is  to  say, 
into  the  manifest  world,  dwells  in  ideal  knowledge  &  Truth  and 
makes  there  Ritam  or  the  Law  of  the  Truth  of  Being  his  peculiar 
province.  It  is  the  very  process  of  all  creation,  according  to  our 
Vedic  &  Vedantic  Rishis.  Descending  into  the  actual  universe  we 
find  Varuna  master  of  the  Akash  or  ether,  matrix  and  continent 
of  created  things,  in  the  Akash  watching  over  the  development 
of  the  created  world  &  its  peoples  according  to  the  line  al¬ 
ready  fixed  by  ideal  knowledge  as  suitable  to  their  nature  and 
purpose  —  yathatathyato  vihitam  shashwatibhyah  samabhyah 
—  and  guiding  the  motion  of  things  &  souls  in  the  line  of  the 
ritam.  It  is  in  his  act  of  guidance  and  bringing  to  perfection  of 
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the  imperfect  that  he  increases  by  the  law  and  the  truth,  desires 
it  and  naturally  attains  to  it,  has  the  spriha  &  the  sparsha  of  the 
ritam.  It  is  from  his  fidelity  to  ideal  Truth  that  he  acquires  the 
mighty  power  by  which  he  maintains  the  heavens  and  orders  its 
worlds  in  their  appointed  motion. 

Such  is  his  general  nature  and  power.  But  there  are  also 
certain  particular  subjective  functions  to  which  he  is  called.  He 
is  rishadasa,  he  harries  and  slays  the  enemies  of  the  soul,  and 
with  Mitra  of  pure  discernment  he  works  at  the  understanding 
till  he  brings  it  to  a  gracious  pureness  and  brightness.  He  is  like 
Agni,  a  kavih,  one  of  those  who  has  access  to  and  commands 
ideal  knowledge  and  with  Mitra  he  supports  and  upholds  Dak- 
sha  when  he  is  at  his  works;  for  so  I  take  Daksham  apasam. 
Mitra  has  already  been  described  as  having  a  pure  daksha.  The 
adjective  daksha  means  in  Sanscrit  clever,  intelligent,  capable, 
like  dakshina,  like  the  Greek  Se^ioc;.  We  may  also  compare  the 
Greek  8oc;a,  meaning  judgment,  opinion  etc  &  Soxsw,  I  think  or 
seem,  and  Latin  doceo,  I  teach,  doctrina  etc.  As  these  identities 
indicate,  Daksha  is  originally  he  who  divides,  analyses,  discerns; 
he  is  the  intellectual  faculty  or  in  his  person  the  master  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  which  discerns  and  distinguishes.  Therefore 
was  Mitra  able  to  help  in  making  the  understanding  bright  & 
pure,  —  by  virtue  of  his  purified  discernment. 

So  much  Varuna  does  but  what  is  he  actually?  We  cannot  tell 
with  accuracy  until  we  have  separated  him  from  his  companion 
Mitra.  We  come  across  him  next  no  longer  in  company  with 
Mitra,  but  still  not  by  himself,  accompanied  this  time  by  Indra 
and  helping  him  in  his  work,  in  the  seventeenth  sukta  of  the  first 
Mandala,  a  hymn  of  Medhatithi  Kanwa,  a  hymn  whose  burden 
is  joy,  calm,  purity  &  fulfilment.  “Of  Indra  &  Varuna,  the  high 
rulers,  I  choose  the  protection,  may  they  be  gracious  to  us  in 
this  our  state  (of  attainment).  For  ye  are  they  who  come  to  the 
call  of  the  enlightened  soul  that  can  contain  you;  you  are  they 
who  are  upbearers  of  his  actions.  Take  ye  your  pleasure  to  your 
hearts’  content  in  the  felicity,  O  Indra,  O  Varuna;  so  we  desire 
you  utterly  near  to  us.  May  we  gain  the  full  pitch  of  the  powers, 
the  full  vigour  of  the  right  thoughts  that  give  men  the  assured 
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plenty.  Indra  is  the  desirable  Strength  of  all  that  gives  force, 
Varuna  of  all  that  is  ample  &  noble.  By  their  protection  may 
we  remain  in  safety  and  meditate,  may  there  be  indeed  an  utter 
purification.  Indra  and  Varuna,  I  call  you  for  rich  and  varied 
ecstasy,  do  ye  render  us  victorious.  Indra  and  Varuna,  now  may 
our  understandings  be  entirely  obedient  to  you,  that  in  them  you 
may  give  to  us  peace.  May  the  good  praise  be  grateful  to  you,  O 
Indra  &  Varuna,  which  I  call  aloud  to  you,  the  fulfilling  praise 
which  you  bring  to  prosperity.  ” 

We  are  no  longer  with  Madhuchchhanda  Vaiswamitra.  It 
is  Medhatithi  of  the  Kanwas  who  has  taken  the  word,  a  soul 
of  great  clearness  &  calmness  who  is  full  of  a  sort  of  vibrating 
peace.  Yet  we  find  the  same  strain,  the  same  fixed  ideas,  the  same 
subjective  purpose  &  spiritual  aspiration.  A  few  words  here  & 
there  in  my  translation  may  be  challenged  and  given  a  different 
meaning.  Throughout  the  Veda  there  are  words  like  radhas  etc 
to  which  I  have  given  a  sense  based  on  reasons  of  context  & 
philology  but  which  must  be  allowed  to  remain  conjectural  till 
I  am  able  to  take  up  publicly  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
language  &  substance  of  the  Rigveda.  But  we  have  sumati  again 
and  the  ever  recurring  vaja,  the  dhartara  charshaninam,  holders 
of  actions,  &  rayah  which  certainly  meant  felicity  in  the  Veda.  It 
is  clear  from  the  third  verse  that  Varuna  and  Indra  are  called  to 
share  in  the  felicity  of  the  poet’s  soul,  —  that  felicity  is  his  mate¬ 
rial  of  sacrifice,  —  “anukamam  tarpayetham,”  he  says,  Delight 
in  it  to  your  heart’s  content;  and  again  in  the  seventh  shloka  he 
tells  them,  Vam  aham  huve  chitraya  radhase,  a  phrase  which, 
in  view  of  verse  3,  I  can  only  translate  “I  call  you  for  rich  and 
varied  ecstasy”;  for  it  is  evidently  meant  to  describe  that  felicity, 
that  heart-filling  satisfaction  which  he  has  already  offered  in  the 
third  sloka.  In  return  he  asks  them  to  give  victory.  Always  in  the 
Veda  there  is  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  battle  as  well  as  the  outer 
struggles  of  life,  the  battle  with  the  jealous  forces  of  Nature,  with 
Vala,  the  grudging  guardian  of  light,  with  the  great  obscuring 
dragon  Vritra  &  his  hosts,  with  the  thieving  Panis,  with  all  the 
many  forces  that  oppose  man’s  evolution  &  support  limitation 
and  evil.  A  great  many  of  the  words  for  sacrifice,  mean  also  war 
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and  battle,  in  Sanscrit  or  in  its  kindred  tongues. 

Indra  and  Varuna  are  called  to  give  victory,  because  both  of 
them  are  samrat.  The  words  samrat  &  swarat  have  in  Veda  an 
ascertained  philosophical  sense.  One  is  swarat  when,  having  self- 
mastery  &  self-knowledge,  &  being  king  over  his  whole  system, 
physical,  vital,  mental  &  spiritual,  free  in  his  being,  [one]  is  able 
to  guide  entirely  the  harmonious  action  of  that  being.  Swarajya 
is  spiritual  Freedom.  One  is  Samrat  when  one  is  master  of  the 
laws  of  being,  ritam,  rituh,  vratani,  and  can  therefore  control  all 
forces  &  creatures.  Samrajya  is  divine  Rule  resembling  the  power 
of  God  over  his  world.  Varuna  especially  is  Samrat,  master  of 
the  Law  which  he  follows,  governor  of  the  heavens  &  all  they 
contain,  Raja  Varuna,  Varuna  the  King  as  he  is  often  styled 
by  Sunahshepa  and  other  Rishis.  He  too,  like  Indra  &  Agni  & 
the  Visvadevas,  is  an  upholder  &  supporter  of  men’s  actions, 
dharta  charshaninam.  Finally  in  the  fifth  sloka  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  Indra  and  Varuna  of  great  importance  for 
our  purpose.  The  Rishi  wishes,  by  their  protection,  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  inner  Energies  (yuvaku  shachinam)  and  have 
the  full  vigour  of  right  thoughts  (yuvaku  sumatinam)  because 
they  give  then  that  fullness  of  inner  plenty  (vajadavnam)  which 
is  the  first  condition  of  enduring  calm  &  perfection  &  then 
he  says,  Indrah  sahasradavnam,  Varunah  shansyanam  kratur 
bhavati  ukthyah.  Indra  is  the  master-strength,  desirable  indeed, 
(ukthya,  an  object  of  prayer,  of  longing  and  aspiration)  of  one 
class  of  those  boons  (vara,  varyani)  for  which  the  Rishis  praise 
him,  Varuna  is  the  master-strength,  equally  desirable,  of  another 
class  of  these  Vedic  blessings.  Those  which  Indra  brings,  give 
force,  sahasram,  the  forceful  being  that  is  strong  to  endure  & 
strong  to  overcome;  those  that  attend  the  grace  of  Varuna  are  of 
a  loftier  &  more  ample  description,  they  are  shansya.  The  word 
shansa  is  frequently  used;  it  is  one  of  the  fixed  terms  of  Veda. 
Shall  we  translate  it  praise,  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  rit¬ 
ual  explanation,  the  sense  which  the  finally  dominant  ritualistic 
school  gave  to  so  many  of  the  fixed  terms  of  Veda?  In  that  case 
Varuna  must  be  urushansa,  because  he  is  widely  praised,  Agni 
narashansa  because  he  is  strongly  praised  or  praised  by  men, 
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—  ought  not  a  wicked  or  cruel  man  to  be  nrishansa  because 
he  is  praised  by  men?  —  the  Rishis  call  repeatedly  on  the  gods 
to  protect  their  praise,  &  Varuna  here  must  be  master  of  things 
that  are  praiseworthy.  But  these  renderings  can  only  be  accepted, 
if  we  consent  to  the  theory  of  the  Rishis  as  semi-savage  poets, 
feeble  of  brain,  vague  in  speech,  pointless  in  their  style,  using 
language  for  barbaric  ornament  rather  than  to  express  ideas. 
Here  for  instance  there  is  a  very  powerful  indicated  contrast, 
indicated  by  the  grammatical  structure,  the  order  &  the  rhythm, 
by  the  singular  kratur  bhavati,  by  the  separation  of  Indra  & 
Varuna  who  have  hitherto  been  coupled,  by  the  assignment  of 
each  governing  nominative  to  its  governed  genitive  and  a  careful 
balanced  order  of  words,  first  giving  the  master  Indra  then  his 
province  sahasradavnam,  exactly  balancing  them  in  the  second 
half  of  the  first  line  the  master  Varuna  &  then  his  province 
shansyanam,  and  the  contrast  thus  pointed,  in  the  closing  pada 
of  the  Gayatri  all  the  words  that  in  their  application  are  com¬ 
mon  at  once  to  all  these  four  separated  &  contrasted  words  in 
the  first  line.  Here  is  no  careless  writer,  but  a  style  careful,  full 
of  economy,  reserve,  point,  force,  and  the  thought  must  surely 
correspond.  But  what  is  the  contrast  forced  on  us  with  such 
a  marshalling  of  the  stylist’s  resources?  That  Indra’s  boons  are 
force-giving,  Varuna’s  praiseworthy,  excellent,  auspicious,  what 
you  will?  There  is  not  only  a  pointless  contrast,  but  no  contrast 
at  all.  No,  shansa  &  shansya  must  be  important,  definite,  preg¬ 
nant  Vedic  terms  expressing  some  prominent  idea  of  the  Vedic 
system.  I  shall  show  elsewhere  that  shansa  is  in  its  essential 
meaning  “self-expression”,  the  bringing  out  of  our  sat  or  being 
that  which  is  latent  in  it  and  manifesting  it  in  our  nature,  in 
speech,  in  our  general  impulse  &  action.  It  has  the  connotation 
of  self-expression,  aspiration,  temperament,  expression  of  our 
ideas  in  speech;  then  divulgation,  publication,  praise  —  or  in 
another  direction,  cursing.  Varuna  is  urushansa  because  he  is 
the  master  of  wide  self-expression,  wide  aspirations,  a  wide, 
calm  &  spacious  temperament,  Agni  narashansa  because  he  is 
master  of  strong  self-expression,  strong  aspirations,  a  prevailing, 
forceful  &  masterful  temperament;  —  nrishansa  had  originally 
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the  same  sense,  but  was  afterwards  diverted  to  express  the  fault 
to  which  such  a  temper  is  prone,  —  tyranny,  wrath  &  cruelty; 
the  Rishis  call  to  the  gods  to  protect  their  shansa,  that  which  by 
their  yoga  &  yajna  they  have  been  able  to  bring  out  in  themselves 
of  being,  faculty,  power,  joy,  —  their  self-expression.  Similarly, 
shansya  here  means  all  that  belongs  to  self-expression,  all  that 
is  wide,  noble,  ample  in  the  growth  of  a  soul.  It  will  follow  from 
this  rendering  that  Indra  is  a  god  of  force,  Varuna  rather  a  god 
of  being  and  as  it  appears  from  other  epithets,  of  being  when  it 
is  calm,  noble,  wide,  self-knowing,  self-mastering,  moving  freely 
in  harmony  with  the  Law  of  things  because  it  is  aware  of  that 
Law  and  accepts  it.  In  that  acceptance  is  his  mighty  strength; 
therefore  is  he  even  more  than  the  gods  of  force  the  king,  the 
giver  of  internal  &  external  victory,  rule,  empire,  samrajya  to 
his  votaries.  This  is  Varuna. 

We  see  the  results  &  the  conditions  of  the  action  of  Varuna  in 
the  four  remaining  verses.  “By  their  protection  we  have  safety 
from  attack”,  sanema,  safety  for  our  shansa,  our  rayah,  our 
radhas,  by  the  force  of  Indra,  by  the  protecting  greatness  of 
Varuna  against  which  passion  &  disturbance  cast  themselves  in 
vain,  only  to  be  destroyed.  This  safety  &  this  settled  ananda  or 
delight,  we  use  for  deep  meditation,  ni  dhimahi,  we  go  deep  into 
ourselves  and  the  object  we  have  in  view  in  our  meditation  is 
prarechanam,  the  Greek  katharsis,  the  cleansing  of  the  system 
mental,  bodily,  vital,  of  all  that  is  impure,  defective,  disturbing, 
inharmonious.  Syad  uta  prarechanam!  In  this  work  of  purifica¬ 
tion  we  are  sure  to  be  obstructed  by  the  powers  that  oppose 
all  healthful  change;  but  Indra  &  Varuna  are  to  give  us  victory, 
jigyushas  kritam.  The  final  result  of  the  successful  purification  is 
described  in  the  eighth  sloka.  The  powers  of  the  understanding, 
its  various  faculties  &  movements,  dhiyah,  delivered  from  self- 
will  &  rebellion,  become  obedient  to  Indra  &  Varuna;  obedient 
to  Varuna,  they  move  according  to  the  truth  &  law,  the  ritam; 
obedient  to  Indra  they  fulfil  with  that  passivity  in  activity,  which 
we  seek  by  Yoga,  all  the  works  to  which  mental  force  can  apply 
itself  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  Varuna  &  the  ritam.  The  result 
is  sharma,  peace.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Veda  than 
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the  exactness  with  which  hymn  after  hymn  describes  with  a 
marvellous  simplicity  &  lucidity  the  physical  &  psychological 
processes  through  which  Indian  Yoga  proceeds.  The  process,  the 
progression,  the  successive  movements  of  the  soul  here  described 
are  exactly  what  the  Yogin  experiences  today  so  many  thousands 
of  years  after  the  Veda  was  revealed.  No  wonder,  it  is  regarded 
as  eternal  truth,  not  the  expression  of  any  particular  mind,  not 
paurusheya  but  impersonal,  divine  &  revealed. 

This  hymn  differs  greatly,  interestingly  &  instructively,  from 
the  hymn  in  which  Varuna  first  appears.  There  the  object  is  to 
ensure  the  ananda,  the  rayah  &  radhas  spoken  of  in  this  hymn 
by  the  advent  of  the  gods  of  Vitality  &  Mind-Force,  Indra  & 
Vayu,  to  protect  from  the  attack  of  disintegrating  forces  the 
Soma  or  Amrita,  the  juice  of  immortality  expressed  in  the  Yo- 
gin’s  system.  Varuna  &  Mitra  are  then  called  for  a  particular  & 
restricted  purpose  to  perfect  the  discernment  &  to  uphold  it  in 
its  works  by  the  sustaining  force  of  a  calm,  wide,  comprehensive 
self-expression  full  of  peace  &  love.  The  Rishi  of  that  sukta  is 
using  the  amrita  to  feed  the  activity  of  a  sattwic  state  of  mind 
for  acquiring  added  knowledge.  The  present  hymn  belongs  to 
a  more  advanced  state  of  the  Yoga.  It  is  sadhastuti,  a  hymn  of 
fulfilment  or  for  fulfilment,  in  which  peace  &  a  calm,  assured, 
untroubled  activity  of  the  soul  are  very  near.  Varuna  here  leads. 
He  is  here  for  Indra’s  purposes,  but  his  activity  predominates;  it 
is  his  spirit  that  pervades  the  action  and  purpose  of  the  hymn. 
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We  find  again  the  expression  stidi'f'CT,  increasers  of  Truth,  in  the 
fourteenth  hymn  of  this  Mandala,  in  a  noteworthy  passage.  It 
is  a  hymn  really  to  Agni,  —  although  in  the  text  assigned  to  the 
Visvadevas.  Medhatithi  Kanwa,  addressing  the  strong  god  Agni, 
speaks  of  the  gods  who  are  his  vahnayah,  those  who  support  or 
bear  him  up  in  his  sacrificial  activity. 

Ghritaprishtha  manoyujo  ye  twa  vahanti  vahnayah 
A  devantsomapitaye 

Tan  yajatran  ritavridho  agne  patnivatas  kridhi 
Madhvah  sujihva  payaya 

“Bring  for  the  drinking  of  the  Soma  the  gods,  who,  bright  of 
surface,  yoked  to  the  mind,  as  thy  bearers,  bear  thee  along; 
them  in  their  sacrificial  place  do  thou,  O  Agni,  make  to  increase 
in  truth  and  join  to  them  their  female  powers;  O  sweet-tongued, 
make  them  to  drink  of  the  sweetness.” 

Who  are  these  upbearing  powers?  They  are  apparently  the 
visvadevas,  the  gods  taken  generally  &  in  their  collective  activity. 
They  are  described  as  ghritaprishtha  manoyujah,  richly  bright 
of  surface  and  yoked  to  mind,  which  immediately  recalls  the 
dhiyam  ghritachim  sadhanta  of  the  second  hymn.  In  both  pas¬ 
sages  mental  activity  &  a  rich  luminosity  of  mind  are  suggested 
as  the  preliminary  necessity  of  the  sacrifice;  in  both  we  find  the 
progression  from  this  idea  to  the  expression  ritavridho.  This  lu¬ 
minous  mental  activity  perfected,  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  increase 
of  Truth,  of  ritam,  of  the  ideal  self-revealing  knowledge.  There 
is  in  addition  an  idea  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return,  the  idea 
of  the  male  gods  &  their  female  powers  whose  joint  godhead  is 
necessary  for  the  effective  perfection  of  the  sacrifice.  At  present 
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we  have  to  observe  only  the  recurrence  of  the  psychological  note 
in  the  description  of  the  sacrifice,  this  reiteration  of  the  idea  of 
bright  &  purified  mental  activity  as  its  condition  &  increase  of 
ideal  Truth  as  a  large  &  important  part  of  its  method  or  object. 

In  the  next  hymn  the  word  ritam  does  not  occur,  but  the 
continual  refrain  of  its  strophes  is  the  cognate  word  rituna  — 
pibartuna,  Medhatithi  cries  to  each  of  the  gods  in  turn,  —  rituna 
yajnam  ashathe  ..  ritubhir  ishyata,  pibatam  rituna  yajnavahasa, 
rituna  yajnanir  asi.  Ritu  is  supposed  to  have  here  &  elsewhere 
its  classical  &  modern  significance,  a  season  of  the  year;  the 
ritwik  is  the  priest  who  sacrifices  in  the  right  season;  the  gods 
are  invited  to  drink  the  soma  according  to  the  season!  It  may 
be  so,  but  the  rendering  seems  to  me  to  make  all  the  phrases  of 
this  hymn  strangely  awkward  &  improbable.  Medhatithi  invites 
Indra  to  drink  Soma  by  the  season,  Mitra  &  Varuna  are  to  taste 
the  sacrifice,  this  single  sacrifice  offered  by  this  son  of  Kanwa, 
by  the  season;  in  the  same  single  sacrifice  the  priests  or  the  gods 
are  to  be  impelled  by  the  seasons,  by  many  seasons  on  a  single 
sacrificial  occasion!  the  Aswins  are  to  drink  the  Soma  by  the 
sacrifice-supporting  season!  To  Agni  it  is  said,  “by  the  season 
thou  art  leader  of  the  sacrifice”.  Are  such  expressions  at  all 
probable  or  even  possible  in  the  mouth  of  a  poet  using  freely 
the  natural  language  of  his  age?  Are  they  not  rather  the  clumsy 
constructions  of  the  scholar  drawn  to  misinterpret  his  text  by  the 
false  clue  of  a  later  &  inapplicable  meaning  of  the  central  word 
ritu?  But  if  we  suppose  the  sacrifice  to  be  symbolic  &,  as  ritam 
means  ideal  truth  in  general,  so  ritu  to  mean  that  truth  in  its 
ordered  application,  the  ideal  law  of  thought,  feeling  or  action, 
then  this  impossible  awkwardness  vanishes  &  gives  place  to  a 
natural  construction  &  a  lucid  &  profound  significance.  Indra  is 
to  drink  the  wine  of  immortality  according  to  or  by  the  force  of 
the  ideal  law,  by  that  ideal  law  Varuna  &  Mitra  are  to  enjoy  the 
offering  of  Ananda  of  the  human  mind  &  the  human  activity,  the 
gods  are  to  be  impelled  in  their  functioning  ritubhih,  by  the  ideal 
laws  of  the  truth,  —  the  plural  used,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
the  Veda,  to  express  the  particular  actions  of  the  law  of  truth, 
the  singular  its  general  action.  It  is  the  ideal  law  that  supports 
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the  human  offering  of  our  activities  to  the  divine  life  above  us, 
rituna  yajnavahasa;  by  the  force  of  the  law  of  Truth  Agni  leads 
the  sacrifice  to  its  goal. 

In  this  suggestive  &  significant  hymn  packed  full  of  the 
details  of  the  Vedic  sacrificial  symbolism  we  again  come  across 
Daksha  in  close  connection  with  Mitra,  Varuna  &  the  Truth. 

Yuvam  daksham  dhritavrata  Mitravaruna  dudabham 
Rituna  yajnam  ashathe. 

“O  Mitra  who  upholdest  rule  of  action  &  Varuna,  enjoy  Daksha 
in  his  unconquerable  force,  enjoy  by  the  ideal  law  the  sacrifice.” 

Daksha  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  viveka,  the  intuitive 
discriminating  reason  which  once  active  is  hard  to  overcome  by 
the  powers  of  ignorance  &  error;  it  is  again  his  activity  which 
here  also  constitutes  the  essence  or  the  essential  condition  of 
the  successful  sacrifice;  for  it  is  evidently  meant  that  by  enjoy¬ 
ing  or  stimulating  the  activity  of  Daksha,  Daksham  dudabham, 
daksham  apasam,  Mitra  &  Varuna  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
effective  activities  of  men  under  the  law  of  truth,  ritena  kratum 
brihantam,  rituna  yajnam  ashathe,  activities  of  right  knowledge, 
right  action,  right  emotion,  free  from  crookedness  &  ignorance 
&  sin.  For  it  is  viveka  that  helps  us  to  distinguish  truth  from 
error,  right-doing  from  wrong-doing,  just  feeling  from  false  & 
selfish  emotions.  Once  again  it  is  Mitra  &  Varuna  who  preside 
over  &  take  the  enjoyment  of  Daksha’s  functioning.  The  same 
psychological  intention  perseveres,  the  same  simple  &  profound 
ideas  &  expressions  recur  in  the  same  natural  association,  with 
the  same  harmony  &  fixed  relation  founded  on  the  eternal 
truth  of  human  nature  &  a  fine  &  subtle  observation  of  its 
psychological  faculties  &  functionings. 

The  next  reference  to  Ritam  meets  us  in  the  twenty-third 
hymn  of  the  Mandala,  the  last  hymn  of  the  series  assigned  to 
Medhatithi  Kanwa,  and  once  again  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  great  twin  powers,  Mitra  &  Varuna. 

Mitram  vayam  havamahe,  Varunam  somapitaye 
jajnana  putadakshasa 
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Ritena  yav  ritavridhau,  ritasya  jyotishaspati 
ta  Mitravaruna  huve 

“Mitra  we  call  &  Varuna  for  the  Soma-drinking  —  they  who 
appear  pure  in  discernment.  They  who  by  the  Truth  grow  in 
truth  and  are  masters  of  the  splendour  of  the  truth,  that  Mitra 
&  Varuna  I  call.” 

We  find  here  both  Varuna  &  Mitra  described  as  putadak- 
shas;  in  both  the  viveka  acts  pure  from  all  lower  &  error-haunted 
functionings  and  when  they  manifest  themselves  in  man,  jajnana, 
the  intuitive  power  can  work  with  a  faultless  justness  of  discrim¬ 
ination;  therefore  by  truth,  by  this  truth-revealing  action  of  the 
ideal  faculty  they  increase  in  us  the  Truth,  raising  our  thought, 
action  &  feeling  into  a  spontaneous  conformity  with  the  divine 
law,  devanam  vrata.  Mitra  &  Varuna  are  the  lords,  possessors 
&  keepers  of  the  ritam  jyotih,  the  true  light,  and  impart  it  to  the 
man  who  gives  himself  to  them  in  the  sacrifice.  I  shall  return  to 
this  expression,  ritam  jyotih  in  connection  with  the  god  Surya 
and  his  functions;  its  sense,  found  in  this  context,  is  sufficiently 
clear  for  our  present  purpose. 

We  do  not  find  the  word  ritam  in  the  hymns  that  follow 
and  are  ascribed  to  Sunahshepa  Ajigarti  and  Hiranyastupa  An- 
girasa,  but  the  first  two  hymns  of  Sunahshepa  are  addressed 
mainly  or  entirely  to  the  god  Varuna  and  we  glean  from  them 
certain  indications  which  are  of  considerable  interest  &  impor¬ 
tance  in  connection  with  Varuna  &  the  Truth.  He  is  hymned  by 
Sunahshepa  as  the  master  of  wide  vision,  uruchakshasam,  the 
god  of  august,  boundless  &  universal  knowledge.  He  has  made 
a  wide  path  for  Surya,  —  the  Vedic  god  of  ideal  knowledge,  as  I 
shall  suggest,  —  to  follow  in  his  journeyings;  he  has  made  places 
for  him  to  set  his  feet  in  the  unfooted  vasts  of  the  infinite.  He 
is  hymned  also  as  the  punisher  of  sin  and  the  deliverer  from  sin 
—  Kritam  chid  enah  pra  mumugdhi  asmat.  “And  loose  from  us 
the  sin  we  have  done”.  Kshayann  asmabhyam  Asura  pracheta 
rajann  enansi  sisrathah  kritani,  “Dwelling  in  us,  O  Mighty  One, 
O  King,  in  conscious  knowledge,  cleave  from  us  the  sins  of  our 
doing.  ” 
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Now  in  the  18th  hymn,  a  hymn  of  Medhatithi  to  Brah- 
manaspati,  I  have  passed  over  designedly  a  verse  in  which  we 
have  a  direct  reference  to  that  goddess  Dakshina  whom  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  female  energy  of  Daksha,  the  divine  master  of  the 
viveka  — 

Twam  tam  Brahmanaspate  Soma  Indrascha  martyam 
Dakshina  patu  anhasah 

“Do  thou,  O  Brahmanaspati,  &  may  Soma  &  Indra  and  Dak¬ 
shina  protect  that  mortal  from  evil.” 

If  we  suppose  evil  in  this  rik  to  connote  or  include  moral 
evil  we  find  Dakshina  to  have  a  share,  the  active  energy  of  the 
viveka  to  take  its  part  in  the  function  of  protection  from  sin 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  Varuna.  It  is  part  of 
the  ideas  of  Vedanta  that  sin  is  in  reality  a  form  of  ignorance 
and  is  purified  out  of  the  system  by  the  illumination  of  divine 
knowledge.  We  begin  to  find  by  this  sin-effacing  attribute  of 
Varuna,  pracheta,  uruchakshas,  putadaksha,  ritasya  jyotishas 
pati,  by  this  sin-repelling  attribute  of  Dakshina,  the  energy  of 
ideal  discrimination,  the  same  profound  idea  already  anticipated 
in  the  Rigveda.  The  Veda  abounds  with  confirmatory  passages, 
of  which  I  will  quote  at  present  one  only  from  the  hymn  of 
Kanwa  to  Agni,  the  thirty-sixth  of  this  Mandala.  “High-uplifted 
protect  us  from  evil  by  the  perception,  burn  utterly  every  de- 
vourer,”  pahi  anhaso  ni  ketuna.  All  evil  is  a  deviation  from 
the  right  &  truth,  from  the  ritam,  a  deviation  from  the  self- 
existent  truth  &  right  of  the  divine  or  immortal  nature;  the 
lords  of  knowledge  dwelling  in  the  human  consciousness  as  the 
pracbetasab,  informing  its  acts  of  consciousness  which  include 
in  the  ancient  psychology  action  &  feeling  no  less  than  thought 
&  attuning  them  to  follow  spontaneously  the  just  rhythm  of  the 
divine  right  &  truth,  deliver  effectually  this  human  &  mortal 
nature  from  evil  &  sin.  The  place  of  Daksha  &  Dakshina  in  that 
action  is  evident;  it  is  primary  &  indispensable;  for  the  mortal 
nature  being  full  of  wrong  perceptions,  warped  impulses,  evil  & 
mixed  &  confused  states  of  feeling,  it  is  the  business  of  the  viveka 
to  sort  out  the  confusion  &  accustom  the  mind  &  heart  of  man  to 
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a  juster,  truer  &  purer  working.  The  action  of  the  other  faculties 
of  the  Truth  may  be  said  to  come  after  that  of  Daksha,  of  the 
viveka.  In  these  hymns  of  Sunahshepa  the  clear  physiognomy 
of  Varuna  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  He  is  evidently  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  right  knowledge,  wide,  self-luminous  &  all-containing  in 
the  world-consciousness  &  in  human  consciousness.  His  phys¬ 
ical  connection  with  the  all-containing  ether,  —  for  Varuna  is 
Uranus,  the  Greek  Akasha,  &  wideness  is  constantly  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  the  Veda,  —  leads  us  to  surmise  that  he  may 
also  be  the  master  in  the  ideal  faculty,  ritam  brihat,  where  he 
dwells,  urukshaya,  of  pure  infinite  conscious-being  out  of  which 
knowledge  manifests  &  with  which  it  is,  ultimately,  one  entity. 

The  hymns  of  Kanwa  follow  the  hymns  of  Sunahshepa  and 
Hiranyastupa  in  the  order  of  the  first  Mandala.  In  the  hymns 
of  Kanwa  we  find  three  or  four  times  the  mention,  more  or 
less  extended  in  sense,  of  the  Ritam.  In  his  first  reference  to 
it  he  connects  it  not  with  Varuna,  Mitra  or  Daksha,  but  with 
Agni.  “That  Agni  whom  Kanwa  Medhyatithi  has  kindled  from 
the  truth  above  (or  it  may  equally  mean  upon  the  truth  as  a 
basis  or  in  the  field  of  the  truth)”  and  again  “Thee,  O  Agni,  the 
Manu  has  set  as  a  light  for  the  eternal  birth;  thou  hast  shone 
forth  in  Kanwa  born  from  the  Truth.”  This  passage  is  of  great 
importance  in  fixing  the  character  &  psychological  functions 
of  Agni;  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
the  expression  jyotir  janaya  shashwate  which  may  well  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  ritam  jyotih  of  an  earlier  hymn,  & 
the  description  in  connection  with  this  puissant  phrase  of  Agni 
as  born  from  the  Truth,  and  again  [of  the  Truth]  as  a  sort  of  field 
in  which  or  from  which  Kanwa  has  drawn  the  light  of  Agni. 

Ritam  is  connected  by  Kanwa  with  Mitra,  Varuna  & 
Aryama  in  the  forty-first  hymn  written  in  praise  of  these  three 
deities;  but  this  hymn  is  of  so  great  an  importance  to  our  enquiry 
that  I  prefer  to  consider  it  separately  in  another  chapter  and  to 
pass  on  to  Kanwa ’s  last  mention  of  the  Ritam  in  the  forty-third 
hymn  of  the  Mandala.  We  may  note,  however,  already  the  ex¬ 
pression  ritam  yate,  journeying  to  the  Truth,  in  which  the  Ritam 
is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  place,  seat  or  goal,  a  dhama  or  pada,  in 
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the  common  Vedic  phrase,  towards  which  humanity  journeys  & 
in  which  it  seeks  to  dwell,  &  we  may  remember  at  the  same  time 
the  description  of  Varuna,  ritasya  jyotishas  pati,  as  dwelling  in 
the  vast,  the  uru  or  brihat,  urukshaya,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  the  Mahas  or  home  of  the  Ritam,  —  satyam  ritam  brihat. 
In  the  forty-third  hymn  we  find  indeed  the  actual  expression, 
parasmin  dhamann  ritasya,  the  most  high  seat  of  the  Truth. 

The  forty-third  hymn  is  addressed  to  Rudra  &  Soma,  Mitra 
&  Varuna  are  mentioned  casually  only  in  a  single  verse  along 
with  Rudra.  It  is  in  the  last  of  the  three  closing  riks  devoted  to 
Soma  that  we  come  across  this  great  &  illuminating  expression 
and  it  meets  us  in  a  passage  where  the  vivid  psychological  pur¬ 
port  is  too  convincingly  clear,  too  immediately  patent  for  any 
ritualistic  interpretation  to  interfere  with  our  understanding  or 
obscure  the  truth  from  our  eyes. 

Yas  te  praja  amritasya,  parasmin  dhamann  ritasya, 

Murdha  nabha  Soma  venah,  abhushantih  Soma  vedah. 

“They  who  are  thy  children  of  immortality,  in  the  most  high  seat 
of  the  truth,  them,  O  Soma,  head  &  navel,  enjoy,  thou,  O  Soma, 
know  when  they  grow  to  thee  in  their  being.  ” 

Soma  is  the  lord  of  the  immortalising  nectar,  he  is  the  god  of 
Ananda,  the  divine  bliss  which  belongs  to  the  Amrita  or  divine 
nature  of  Sacchidananda  and  is  its  foundation.  The  most  high 
seat  of  the  truth,  Mahas,  the  pure  ideal  principle  which  links 
the  kingdom  of  Immortality  to  our  mortal  worlds,  is  peopled 
with  the  children  of  Immortality  —  we  recall  at  once  the  phrase 
of  the  Upanishad,  visve  amritasya  putrah,  all  ye  children  of 
immortality  —  &  the  lord  of  Ananda  is  to  take  them  into  his 
being  through  knowledge,  the  head,  through  enjoyment,  the 
navel.  By  Ritam,  the  ideal  Truth,  the  Rishi  ascends  through  the 
gates  [of]  Ananda,  divine  beatitude,  out  of  this  death  into  the 
kingdom  of  Immortality,  mrityum  tirtwa  amritam  asnute. 

And  then,  to  complete  this  preliminary  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Ritam,  we  can  go  back  to  a  neglected  passage 
of  the  thirteenth  hymn,  to  a  couple  of  riks  in  which  the  secret 
of  the  Veda,  the  true  symbolic  nature  of  Vedic  ritual  &  Vedic 
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sacrifice,  start  out  clearly  before  the  eyes. 

Strinita  barhir  anushag,  ghritaprishtham  mamshinah, 
Yatramritasya  chakshanam 

Vi  srayantam  ritavridho,  dwaro  devir  asaschatah, 
Adya  nunam  cha  yashtave. 

“Strew  the  sacrificial  seat  without  flaw  or  crevice,  richly  bright 
of  surface,  O  ye  thinkers,  where  is  the  tasting  of  immortality. 
Let  the  divine  doors  swing  wide  apart  for  him  who  increases  in 
the  Truth,  who  is  free  from  attachment,  today  &  now  for  the 
sacrifice.” 

We  find  once  more,  so  fixed  are  the  terms  &  associations,  so 
persistently  coherent  is  the  language  of  the  Veda,  ghritaprishtha 
in  connection  with  mental  activity,  ghritaprishtham  placed  de¬ 
signedly  before  mamshinah,  just  as  we  find  elsewhere  ghrita¬ 
prishtha  manoyujah,  just  as  we  find  in  the  passage  from  which 
we  started  dhiyam  ghritachim  sadhanta.  Have  we  not,  then,  a 
right  considering  this  remarkable  persistence  &  considering  the 
rest  of  the  context  to  suggest  &  even  to  infer  that  the  sacrificial 
seat  anointed  with  the  shining  ghee  is  in  symbol  the  fullness 
of  the  mind  clarified  &  purified,  continuously  bright  &  just  in 
its  activity,  without  flaw  or  crevice,  richly  bright  of  surface  & 
therefore  receiving  without  distortion  the  messages  of  the  ideal 
faculty?  It  is  in  this  clear,  pure  &  rightly  ordered  state  of  his 
thinking  &  emotional  mind  that  man  gets  the  first  taste  of  the 
immortal  life  to  which  he  aspires,  yatramritasya  chakshanam, 
through  the  joy  of  the  self-fulfilling  activity  of  God’s  Truth  in 
him.  The  condition  of  his  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  immortality, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  he  shall  increase  ideal  truth  in  him 
and  the  condition  again  of  increasing  ideal  truth  is  that  he  shall 
be  unattached,  ritavridho  asaschatah.  For  so  long  as  the  mind  is 
attached  either  by  wish  or  predilection,  passion  or  impulse,  pre¬ 
judgment  or  impatience,  so  long  as  it  clings  to  anything  &  limits 
its  pure  &  all-comprehensive  wideness  of  potential  knowledge, 
the  wideness  of  Varuna  in  it,  it  cannot  attain  to  the  self-effulgent 
nature  of  Truth,  it  can  only  grope  after  &  grasp  portions  of 
Truth,  not  Truth  in  itself  &  in  its  nature.  And  so  long  as  it  clings 
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to  any  one  thing  in  wish  &  enjoyment,  it  must  by  the  very  act 
shut  out  others  &  cannot  then  embrace  the  divine  vast  &  all- 
comprehending  love  &  bliss  of  the  immortal  nature  which  it 
is,  as  I  shall  suggest,  the  function  of  Mitra  to  establish  in  the 
human  temperament.  But  when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
the  bright-surfaced  purified  mind  widely  extended  without  flaw 
or  crevice  as  the  seat  of  the  gods  in  their  sacrificial  activity,  the 
taste  of  the  wine  of  immortality,  the  freedom  from  attachment, 
the  increasing  force  of  ideal  Truth  in  the  human  being,  then  it  is 
possible  for  the  great  divine  Powers  to  fling  wide  open  for  us  the 
doors  of  the  higher  Heavens,  the  gates  of  Ananda,  the  portals 
of  our  immortal  life.  They  start  wide  open  on  their  hinges  to 
receive  before  the  throne  of  God  the  sacrifice  &  the  sacrificer. 

Truth  &  purity  the  Road,  divine  bliss  the  gate,  the  immortal 
nature  the  seat  &  kingdom,  this  is  the  formula  of  Vedic  aspi¬ 
ration.  Truth  the  road  —  Praskanwa  the  Kanwa  makes  it  clear 
enough  in  his  hymn  to  the  Aswins,  the  46th  of  the  Mandala 
—  “Made  was  the  road  of  Truth  for  our  going  to  that  other 
effectively  fulfilling  shore,  seen  was  the  wide-flowing  stream 
of  Heaven.”  It  is  the  heaven  of  the  pure  mind  of  which  he 
speaks;  beyond,  on  its  other  shore,  are  the  gates  divine,  the 
higher  heaven,  the  realms  of  immortality. 


[BJ 

Chapter  III 

Varuna  &  Mitra,  the  two  great  Vedic  Twins,  meet  us  in  their 
united  activity  in  the  first  crucial  passage  of  the  Veda  informed 
with  the  clear  &  unmistakable  idea  of  the  Ritam  which  so 
largely  dominates  the  thinking  of  the  Vedic  sages.  Varuna  & 
Mitra  again,  but  this  time  helped  by  their  companion  Aryaman, 
govern  a  second  passage  which  we  shall  find  of  equal  importance 
in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  Truth  towards  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  lifted  so  strenuous  an  aspiration  of  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
It  occurs  in  the  forty-first  hymn  of  the  Mandala,  a  hymn  of  the 
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Rishi  Kanwa  son  of  Ghora  to  the  three  children  of  Aditi,  & 
covers  six  out  of  the  nine  slokas  of  the  hymn.  It  is  fortunately 
a  sufficiently  clear  &  easy  hymn,  except  precisely  in  the  three 
closing  riks  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned;  we  have  to 
pause  only  for  a  moment  [atj  the  word  avakhddah,  over  which 
Sayana  gives  himself  very  unnecessary  trouble,  —  for  it  means 
clearly  a  pitfall  or  an  abrupt  descent,  and  the  sense  of  dhitaye, 
taken  by  Sayana  in  the  ritualistic  significance,  “for  your  eating”, 
and  by  myself,  following  my  hypothesis,  in  the  psychological 
sense  conceded  by  Sayana  in  a  number  of  other  passages;  dhiti 
means  literally  holding  &  usually  holding  in  the  mind,  thinking; 
it  expresses  then  the  fixed  action  of  dhi,  the  thought  faculty.  Oth¬ 
erwise  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the  word  toka  which  the  ritualistic 
commentators  interpret  invariably  in  the  sense  of  son,  putra. 

Yam  rakshanti  prachetaso  Varuno  Mitra  Aryama 
Nu  chit  sa  dabhyate  janah. 

Yam  bahuteva  piprati,  panti  martyam  rishah 
Arishtah  sarva  edhate. 

Vi  durga  vi  dwishah  puro  ghnanti  rajana  esham 
Nay  anti  durita  tirah. 

Sugah  pantha  anrikshara,  Adityasa  ritam  yate 
Natravakhado  asti  vah. 

Yam  yajnam  nayatha  nara,  Aditya  rijuna  patha 
Pra  vah  sa  dhitaye  nashat. 

Sa  ratnam  martyo  vasu,  visvam  tokam  uta  tmana 
Accha  gacchati  astritah. 

I  translate,  “He  whom  Varuna,  Mitra  &  Aryaman  guard,  they 
who  see  with  the  conscious  mind,  can  that  man  at  all  be  crushed? 
The  mortal  whom  they  like  a  multitude  of  arms  fill  with  his 
desires  and  protect  from  his  hurter,  he  unhurt  grows  to  com¬ 
pleteness  in  being  (or  prospers  in  all  his  being).  In  front  of  these 
the  Kings  smite  apart  their  obstacles  &  smite  apart  their  haters 
and  lead  them  beyond  all  sin.  Easy  to  travel  &  thornless  is  your 
path,  O  sons  of  Aditi,  for  him  who  travels  to  the  Truth;  here 
there  is  no  pitfall  in  your  way.  That  sacrifice  which  you  lead, 
O  strong  sons  of  Aditi,  (or  O  Purushas  sons  of  Aditi,)  by  the 
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straight  path,  that  goes  forward  to  its  place  in  the  thought.  That 
mortal  moves  unoverthrown  towards  delightful  being,  yea  &  to 
all  kind  of  creation  by  the  self.”  The  rest  of  the  hymn  is  taken  up 
by  certain  conditions  necessary  for  the  effectivity  of  the  praise 
of  the  three  great  deities  whose  protection  assures  this  safe  & 
prosperous  movement  to  their  worshipper. 

We  must  consider  first  whether  any  valid  objection  can  be 
offered  to  this  translation;  and,  if  not,  what  are  the  precise  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  words  &  expressions  which  they  render.  The 
word  prachetas  is  one  of  the  fixed  recurrent  terms  of  the  Veda;  & 
we  have  corresponding  to  it  another  term  vichetas.  Both  terms 
are  rendered  by  the  commentators  wise  or  intelligent.  Is  pra¬ 
chetas  then  merely  an  ornamental  or  otiose  word  in  this  verse? 
Is  it  only  a  partially  dispensable  &  superfluous  compliment  to 
the  gods  of  the  hymn?  Our  hypothesis  is  that  the  Vedic  Rishis 
were  masters  of  a  perfectly  well  managed  literary  style  founded 
upon  a  tradition  of  sound  economy  in  language  &  coherence  in 
thought;  all  of  every  word  in  Veda  is  in  its  place  &  is  justified  by 
its  value  in  the  significance.  If  so,  prachetasah  gives  the  reason 
why  the  protection  of  these  gods  is  so  perfectly  efficacious.  I 
suppose,  —  as  my  hypothesis  entitles  me  to  suppose,  —  that  the 
Vedic  ideas  of  prachetas  &  vichetas  correspond  to  the  Vedantic 
idea  of  prajnana  &  vijnana  to  which  as  words  they  are  exactly 
equivalent  in  composition  &  sense.  Prajnana  is  that  knowledge 
which  is  aware  of,  knows  &  works  upon  the  objects  placed  be¬ 
fore  it.  Vijnana  is  the  knowledge  which  comprehends  &  knows 
thoroughly  in  itself  all  objects  of  knowledge.  The  one  is  the 
highest  faculty  of  mind,  the  other  is  in  mind  the  door  to  and 
beyond  it  the  nature  of  the  direct  supra-intellectual  knowledge, 
the  Ritam  &  Brihat  of  the  Veda.  It  is  because  Varuna,  Mitra  & 
Aryama  protect  the  human  being  with  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  through  which  he  has  to  pass,  his  path,  his  dangers,  his 
foes,  that  their  protege,  however  fiercely  &  by  whatever  powers 
assailed,  cannot  be  crushed.  At  once,  it  begins  to  become  clear 
that  the  protection  in  that  case  must,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
spiritual  protection  against  spiritual  dangers  &  spiritual  foes. 

The  second  verse  neither  confirms  as  yet  nor  contradicts 
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this  initial  suggestion.  These  three  great  gods,  it  says,  are  to  the 
mortal  as  a  multitude  of  arms  which  bring  to  him  his  desires 
&  fill  him  with  an  abundant  fullness  and  protect  him  from  any 
who  may  will  to  do  him  hurt,  rishah;  fed  with  that  fullness  he 
grows  until  he  is  sarvah,  complete  in  every  part  of  his  being  — 
(that  is  to  say,  if  we  admit  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  protection  and 
a  spiritual  activity,  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  joy,  in  mental, 
vital  &  bodily  fullness)  —  and  by  the  efficacy  of  that  protection 
he  enjoys  all  this  fullness  &  completeness  unhurt.  No  part  of  it  is 
maimed  by  the  enemies  of  man,  whose  activities  do  him  hurt,  the 
Vritras,  Atris,  Vrikas,  the  Coverer  on  the  heights,  the  devourer 
in  the  night,  the  tearer  on  the  path.  We  may  note  in  passing  how 
important  [itj  is  to  render  every  Vedic  word  by  its  exact  value; 
rish  &  dwish  both  mean  enemy;  but  if  we  render  them  by  one 
word,  we  lose  the  fine  shade  of  meaning  to  which  the  poet  him¬ 
self  calls  our  attention  by  the  collocation  panti  rishah  —  arishta 
edhate.  We  see  also  the  same  care  of  style  in  the  collocation 
sarva  edhate,  where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  clearly  suggested 
that  the  completeness  is  the  result  of  the  prosperous  growth,  we 
have  again  the  fine  care  &  balance  with  which  the  causes  piprati 
—  panti  are  answered  by  the  effects  arishtah  —  edhate.  There  is 
even  a  good  literary  reason  of  great  subtlety  &  yet  perfect  force 
for  the  order  of  the  words  &  the  exact  place  of  each  word  in  the 
order.  In  this  simple,  easy  &  yet  faultless  balance  &  symmetry  a 
great  number  of  the  Vedic  hymns  represent  exactly  in  poetry  the 
same  spirit  &  style  as  the  Greek  temple  or  the  Greek  design  in 
architecture  &  painting.  Nor  can  anyone  who  neglects  to  notice 
it  &  give  full  value  to  it,  catch  rightly,  fully  &  with  precision  the 
sense  of  the  Vedic  writings. 

In  the  third  verse  we  come  across  the  first  confirmation  of 
the  spiritual  purport  of  the  hymn.  The  protected  of  Varuna, 
Mitra  &  Aryama  —  the  plural  is  now  used  to  generalise  the  idea 
more  decisively  —  are  travellers  to  a  moral  &  spiritual  goal, 
nayanti  durita  tirah.  It  follows  that  the  durgani,  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  are  moral  &  spiritual  obstacles,  not  material  im¬ 
pediments.  It  follows  equally  that  the  dwishah,  the  haters,  are 
spiritual  enemies,  not  human;  for  there  would  be  no  sense  or 
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appropriateness  in  the  scattering  of  human  enemies  by  Varuna 
as  a  condition  of  the  seeker  after  Truth  &  Right’s  reaching  a 
state  of  sinlessness.  It  is  the  spiritual,  moral  &  mental  obstacles, 
the  spiritual  beings  &  forces  who  are  opposed  to  the  soul’s 
perfection,  Brahmadwishah,  whom  Varuna,  Mitra  &  Aryama 
remove  from  the  path  of  their  worshippers.  They  smite  them  & 
scatter  them  utterly,  vi  durga  vi  dwishah,  —  the  particle  twice 
repeated  in  order  to  emphasise  the  entire  clearance  of  the  path; 
they  scatter  them  in  front,  —  not  allowing  even  the  least  struggle 
to  be  engaged  before  their  intervention,  but  going  in  front  of  the 
worshippers  &  maintaining  a  clear  way,  suga  anrikshara,  in 
which  they  can  pass  not  only  without  hurt,  but  without  battle. 
The  image  of  the  sins,  the  durita  is  that  of  an  army  besetting 
the  way  which  is  scattered  to  all  sides  by  the  divine  vanguard 
&  is  compelled  beyond  striking  distance.  The  armed  pilgrims  of 
the  Right  pass  on  &  through  &  not  an  arrow  falls  across  their 
road.  The  three  great  Kings  of  heaven  &  their  hosts,  rajanah, 
have  passed  before  &  secured  the  great  passage  for  the  favoured 
mortal. 

The  sense  is  completed  &  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
journey  explicitly  &  unmistakably  brought  out  in  the  next,  the 
fourth  rik  of  the  Sukta.  The  traveller  is  one  who  is  journey¬ 
ing  towards  the  Truth,  the  ritam.  We  have  already  hazarded 
the  conception  of  the  Ritam  as  the  principle  of  Mahas,  the 
spontaneous,  self-existent,  self-efficient  nature  of  the  infinite 
&  divine  consciousness,  satyam  ritam  brihat,  to  which  right 
action,  right  emotion,  right  knowledge,  right  enjoyment  belong 
inalienably  &  result  naturally  &  without  effort  or  stumble. 
In  its  moral  aspect,  that  conception  is  now  entirely  justified. 
The  path  of  Truth,  ritasya  pantha  sadhuya,  is  suga  anrikshara; 
there  are  no  pitfalls  or  precipices  in  that  road;  for  it  is  the  road 
of  the  Adityas,  the  children  of  Light  &  Infinity,  sons  of  Aditi, 
the  Infinite  Nature,  brothers  of  Surya  to  whom  belongs  the 
revealed  knowledge  &  the  divine  illumination.  It  is  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  line  the  straight  road  rijuna  patha.  Sugah  pantha 
anrikshara  adityasa  ritam  yate.  Natravakhado  asti  vah. 

So  far  the  image  has  been  a  double  image  of  a  journey  & 
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a  battle,  —  the  goal  of  the  ritam,  the  journey  of  the  sin-afflicted 
human  being  towards  the  Truth  of  the  divine  nature;  the  thorns, 
the  pitfall,  the  enemy  ambushed  in  the  path;  the  great  divine 
helpers  whose  divine  knowledge,  for  they  are  prachetasah,  be¬ 
comes  active  in  the  human  mind  and  conducts  us  unerringly 
&  unfalteringly  on  that  sublime  journey.  In  the  next  rik  the 
image  of  the  path  is  preserved,  but  another  image  is  associated 
with  it,  the  universal  Vedic  image  of  the  sacrifice.  We  get  here 
our  first  clear  &  compelling  indication  of  the  truth  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  hypothesis  that  the  Vedic  sacrifice 
is  only  a  material  symbol  of  a  great  psychological  or  spiritual 
process.  The  divine  children  of  Infinity  lead1  the  sacrifice  on  the 
straight  path  to  the  goal  of  the  ritam;  under  their  guidance  it 
progresses  to  their  goal  &  reaches  the  gods  in  their  home,  pra 
vah  sa  dhitaye  nashat.  What  is  sacrifice  which  is  itself  a  traveller, 
which  has  a  motion  in  a  straight  path,  a  goal  in  the  highest  seat 
of  Truth,  parasmin  dhamann  ritasya?  If  it  is  not  the  activities 
of  the  human  being  in  us  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  higher  & 
divine  being  so  that  human  activities  may  be  led  up  to  the  divine 
nature  &  be  established  in  the  divine  consciousness,  then  there  is 
either  no  meaning  in  human  language  or  no  sense  or  coherence 
in  the  Veda.  The  Vedic  sacrificer  is  devayu,  —  devakamah, — 
one  who  desires  the  god  or  the  godhead,  the  divine  nature;  or 
devayan,  one  who  is  in  the  process  of  divinising  his  human  life 
&  being;  the  sacrifice  itself  is  essentially  devavitih  &  devatatih, 
manifestation  of  the  divine  &  the  extension  of  the  divine  in  man. 
We  see  also  the  force  of  dhitaye.  The  havya  or  offering  of  human 
faculty,  human  having,  human  action,  reaches  its  goal  when  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  divine  thought,  the  divine  consciousness  &  there 
enjoyed  by  the  gods. 

In  return  for  his  offering  the  gods  give  to  the  sacrificer  the 
results  of  the  divine  nature.  The  mortal  favoured  by  them  moves 
forward  unstumbling  &  unoverthrown,  accha  gacchati  astrita, 

1  Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  the  following  note  at  the  top  of  a  later  page  of  the  manuscript. 
It  ivould  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  here:  (nayatha  nara  aditya  —  I  shall 
take  up  the  discussion  of  the  proper  sense  of  nara  in  another  context,  to  avoid  useless 
repetition  I  omit  it  here). 
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—  towards  or  to  what?  Ratnam  vasu  visvam  tokam  uta  tmana. 
This  is  his  goal;  but  we  have  seen  too  that  the  goal  is  the  ritam. 
Therefore  the  expressions  ratnam  vasu,  visvam  tokam  tmana 
must  describe  either  the  nature  of  the  ritam  or  the  results  of 
successful  reaching  &  habitation  in  the  ritam.  Toka  means  son, 
says  the  ritualist.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  birth  of  a  son  can  be  the 
supreme  result  of  a  man’s  perfecting  his  nature  &  reaching  the 
divine  Truth;  I  fail  to  see  also  what  is  meant  by  a  man  marching 
unoverthrown  beyond  sin  &  falsehood  towards  pleasant  wealth 
&  a  son.  In  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  Veda,  the  sense  of 
son  for  toka  or  of  either  son  or  grandson  for  tanaya  is  wholly 
inadmissible  except  by  doing  gross  violence  to  sense,  context  & 
coherence  &  convicting  the  Vedic  Rishis  of  an  advanced  stage 
of  incoherent  dementia.  Toka,  from  the  root  tuch,  to  cut,  form, 
create  (cf  tach  &  twach,  in  takta,  tashta,  twashta,  Gr.  tikto, 
etekon,  tokos,  a  child)  may  mean  anything  produced  or  created. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  praja,  apatyam,  even  putra  are  used 
in  the  Veda  as  symbolic  expressions  for  action  &  its  results  as 
children  of  the  soul.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  here.  There 
are  two  results  of  life  in  the  ritam,  in  the  vijnana,  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  divine  consciousness  &  its  basis  of  divine  truth;  first 
ratnam  vasu,  a  state  of  being  the  nature  of  which  is  delight,  for 
vijnana  or  ritam  is  the  basis  of  divine  ananda;  secondly,  visvam 
tokam  uta  tmana,  —  this  state  of  Ananda  is  not  the  actionless 
Brahmananda  of  the  Sannyasin,  but  the  free  creative  joy  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  universal  creative  action  by  the  force  of  the  self. 
The  action  of  the  liberated  humanity  is  not  to  be  like  that  of 
the  mortal  bound,  struggling  &  stumbling  through  ignorance  & 
sin  towards  purity  &  light,  originating  &  bound  by  his  action, 
but  the  activity  spontaneously  starting  out  of  self-existence  & 
creating  its  results  without  evil  reactions  or  bondage. 

To  complete  our  idea  of  the  hymn  &  its  significance,  I  shall 
give  my  rendering  of  its  last  three  slokas,  —  the  justification  of 
that  rendering  or  comment  on  it  would  lead  me  far  from  the 
confines  of  my  present  subject.  “How,  O  friends,”  cries  Kanwa 
to  his  fellow-worshippers,  “may  we  perfect  (or  enrich)  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  ourselves  (by  the  mantra  of  praise)  of  Mitra  & 
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Aryaman  or  how  the  wide  form  of  Varuna?  May  I  not  resist 
with  speech  him  of  you  who  smites  &  rebukes  me  while  he 
yet  leads  me  to  the  godhead;  through  the  things  of  peace  alone 
may  I  establish  you  in  all  my  being.  Let  a  man  fear  the  god 
even  when  he  is  giving  him  all  the  four  states  of  being  (Mahas, 
Swar,  Bhuvah,  Bhuh),  until  the  perfect  settling  in  the  Truth:  let 
him  not  yearn  towards  evil  expression.”  In  other  words,  perfect 
adoration  &  submission  to  the  gods  who  are  leading  us  in  the 
path,  those  who  are  yajnanih,  leaders  of  the  sacrifice,  is  the 
condition  of  the  full  wideness  of  Varuna’s  being  in  us  &  the  full 
indwelling  of  Mitra  &  Aryaman  in  the  principles  of  the  Ananda 
&  the  Ritam. 

In  this  simple,  noble  &  striking  hymn  we  arrive  at  a  number 
of  certainties  about  the  ideas  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  &  usual  images 
of  their  poetry  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  our  inquiry. 
First  we  see  that  the  ascension  or  the  journey  of  the  human  soul 
to  a  state  of  divine  Truth  is  among  the  chief  objects  of  the  prayers 
&  sacrifices  of  the  Veda.  Secondly,  we  see  that  this  Truth  is  not 
merely  the  simple  primitive  conception  of  truth-speaking,  but  a 
condition  of  consciousness  consisting  in  delight  &  resulting  in 
a  perfect  spontaneous  &  free  activity  in  which  there  is  no  false¬ 
hood  or  error;  it  is  a  state  of  divine  nature,  the  Vedantic  amritam. 
Thirdly,  we  see  that  this  activity  of  self-perfection,  the  sadhana 
of  modern  Yoga,  is  represented  in  the  Veda  under  the  image  of 
a  journey  or  of  a  battle  or  both  in  one  image.  It  is  a  struggle  to 
advance  beset  by  pitfalls  &  difficult  passages,  assailed  &  beset 
by  hostile  spiritual  forces,  the  enemies,  hurters  or  destroyers. 
Whenever  therefore  we  have  the  image  of  a  battle  or  a  journey, 
we  have  henceforth  the  right  to  enquire  whether  it  is  not  in  every 
case  the  symbol  of  this  great  spiritual  &  psychological  process. 
Fourthly  we  see  that  the  Vedic  sacrifice  is  in  some  hymns  & 
may  be  in  all  a  symbol  of  the  same  purport.  It  is  an  activity 
offered  to  the  gods,  led  by  them  in  this  path,  directed  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  divine  Truth-Consciousness  &  Truth-Life 
&,  presumably,  assailed  by  the  same  spiritual  enemies.  Fifthly, 
we  find  that  words  like  vasu  &  tokam,  representing  the  result 
of  the  sacrifice,  &  usually  understood  as  material  wealth  & 
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children,  are  used  here,  must  presumably  be  used  in  passages  & 
may,  possibly,  be  used  in  all  in  a  symbolic  sense  to  express  by  a 
concrete  figure  psychological  conceptions  like  Christ’s  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven  or  the  common  image  of  the  children  of  one’s 
brain  or  of  one’s  works.  We  have  in  fact,  provided  always  our 
conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  other  hymns,  the 
decisive  clue  to  the  Secret  of  the  Veda. 


A  Chapter  for  a  Work  on  the  Veda 

Chapter  I. 

Since  our  earliest  ages  the  Veda  has  been,  in  the  invincible  tra¬ 
dition  of  our  race,  the  bedrock  of  all  our  creeds;  in  this  our 
goddess  of  veiled  and  ancient  speech  we  have  always  persisted 
in  seeing  the  fruitful  mother  of  all  our  Indian  spirituality.  For  it 
is  nothing  but  the  simple  truth,  evident  whenever  we  look  below 
the  surface  &  beyond  the  details,  that  every  creed,  sect,  school  of 
philosophy  which  has  had  any  roots  in  our  Indian  temperament 
or  any  vitality  of  survival  in  our  Indian  surroundings  has  been 
in  its  secret  nature,  if  not  in  its  open  features,  a  child  of  the 
eternal  Vedic  inspiration.  All  the  outbursts  of  religious  life  that 
have  helped  to  maintain  or  renew  through  the  course  of  several 
millenniums  the  vitality  of  our  race,  the  eternal  richness  and 
fruitfulness  of  our  ancient  culture,  the  fineness  and  profound 
sincerity  of  our  undying  spiritual  attainment  and  endeavour, 
were  derived,  if  we  trace  them  to  their  remote  sources,  from 
the  word  or  the  substance  of  the  Veda.  All  our  religious  in¬ 
novators,  restorers,  systematisers,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  of 
good  will  or  against  their  grain,  have  been  stirred  to  their  task 
by  some  vibration  that  reached  them  from  those  far-off  ages. 
Our  Darshana,  Tantra  and  Purana,  our  Shaivism,  Shaktism  and 
Vaishnavism,  our  orthodoxy,  heresy  and  heterodoxy,  even  when 
they  have  been  the  most  perfect  misunderstandings  of  each  other, 
have  always  been  imperfect  understandings  of  one  Vedic  truth. 
Shankara  clasped  the  head  of  Vedic  truth,  Ramanuja  embraced 
its  heart;  but  both  the  great  disputants  were  dazzled  by  their 
adoration  of  the  body  of  one  veiled  deity.  Our  greatest  modern 
minds  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  old  Rishis.  This  very  Shankara 
who  seems  to  us  a  giant,  had  only  a  fragment  of  their  knowledge. 
Buddha  wandered  away  on  a  bypath  of  their  universal  kingdom. 
In  our  own  day  Ramakrishna  lived  in  his  being  and  concretised 
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in  his  talk,  Vivekananda  threw  out  into  brilliance  of  many-sided 
thought  and  eloquent  speech  the  essence  of  ancient  Veda.  The 
Veda  was  the  beginning  of  our  spiritual  knowledge;  the  Veda  will 
remain  its  end.  These  compositions  of  an  unknown  antiquity  are 
as  the  many  breasts  of  the  eternal  Mother  of  knowledge  from 
which  our  succeeding  ages  have  all  been  fed. 

Yet,  of  these  our  mighty  origins,  how  much  do  we  really 
understand?  The  four  Vedas,  written  in  a  language  which  has 
ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  us,  couched  in  a  vocabulary  which,  by 
its  resemblance  to  classical  Sanscrit  as  much  as  by  its  difference, 
offers  an  unequalled  vantage-ground  no  less  for  natural  misun¬ 
derstanding  than  for  the  deliberate  ingenuities  of  the  scholar, 
using  for  their  expression  of  deep  religious  and  psychological 
truths  a  scheme  of  terms  and  symbols  of  which  the  key  has  long 
been  withdrawn  from  us,  remain  to  us  even  now  a  sacred  but 
a  sealed  volume.  Imperfectly  understanding  their  secret  even  in 
our  more  ancient  epochs,  we  have  allowed  them,  as  the  current 
of  time  carried  us  farther  away  from  our  beginnings,  to  fall 
into  a  sacred  neglect  and  almost  into  a  revered  oblivion.  Only 
those  whom  a  strong  and  unquestioning  orthodoxy  dispenses 
from  the  obligations  of  the  critical  spirit,  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  Sayana  holds  for  us  the  key  to  their  meaning.  The 
advent  and  labours  of  European  scholarship  have  rescued  these 
divine  hymns  from  a  long  secrecy  and  neglect,  but  have  thrown 
no  trustworthy  illumination  on  their  secret.  Rather,  if  Indians 
hardly  understand  the  Vedas  at  all,  the  Europeans  have  system¬ 
atised  a  radical  misunderstanding  of  them.  Their  materialistic 
interpretation,  now  dominant  in  cultivated  minds,  translated 
into  our  modern  tongues,  taught  in  our  universities,  diffused 
unquestioningly  by  pen  and  tongue,  has  been  more  fatal  to 
Vedic  truth  than  our  reverential  ignorance.  For,  passed  through 
a  mentality  at  once  modern  and  alien,  these  ancient  writings 
present  themselves  to  us  in  a  strange  and  disillusioning  garb,  no 
longer  obscure,  indeed,  to  our  fancy,  but  to  our  understanding 
crude,  shallow  and  barbarous.  They  appear  to  us  as  the  work, 
incoherent  in  utterance,  arbitrary  in  fancy  &  void  of  intellectual 
content,  of  early  savages,  —  savages  with  a  singularly  warped 
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and  insincere  mind  and  a  gaudy  and  incompetent  imagination. 
In  reality,  these  strange  trappings  are  a  modern  masquerade.  The 
scholars  of  Europe  have  constructed  for  themselves  by  a  study 
from  outside  of  degenerate  humanity  at  the  point  of  lapsing 
back  into  the  animal,  a  fanciful  psychology  of  prehistoric  hu¬ 
manity;  they  have  read  into  this  psychology  the  most  ingenious 
Alexandrian  conceits  possible  to  the  richly  stored  and  rapidly 
creative  modern  scholastic  imagination,  and  this  compound  they 
have  presented  to  us  as  the  ascertained  meaning  of  the  Veda. 
They  base  their  version  on  the  inchoate  sciences,  so-styled,  but 
not  so  admitted  by  serious  scientists,  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Comparative  Mythology  and  Archaeology,  —  branches  of  con¬ 
jectural  learning  which  may  well  be  the  obscure  dawn  of  a  great 
and  illuminative  knowledge,  but,  as  yet  and  in  themselves,  are 
so  inchoate,  so  imperfect,  so  devoid  of  sure  fundamental  laws 
that  they  can  be  no  more  authoritative  to  future  enquiry  than 
the  early  gropings  of  Paracelsus  and  his  contemporaries  to  the 
modern  chemical  analyst.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  authorita¬ 
tive  to  future  enquiry,  neither  can  they  be  binding  on  the  living 
seeker  after  knowledge.  Anyone  of  Indian  birth  who  wishes  to 
occupy  his  life  or  his  leisure  with  Vedic  enquiry  as  it  is  at  present 
conducted,  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  interesting  and  liberal 
branch  of  speculative  research,  in  which  he  will  find  ample  sport 
for  his  imagination  and  a  delightful  satisfaction  and  freedom  for 
the  most  extravagant  gambols  of  his  ingenuity;  but  more  serious 
results  need  not  be  expected  from  his  labour.  After  the  ingenious 
toils  of  Roth  &  Max  Muller,  as  after  the  erudite  diligence  of 
Yaska  &  Sayana,  the  Vedic  mantras  remain  for  us  what  they 
have  been  for  some  thousands  of  years,  a  darkness  of  lost  light 
and  a  sealed  mystery. 

Driven  from  its  ancient  reverence  for  the  mystic  Veda,  Indian 
spirituality  under  the  stress  of  that  modern  scientific  materialism 
which  takes  the  savage  for  its  basis  and  for  its  culmination  the 
perfectly-equipped  human  ant  or  bee,  felt  the  need  of  some  an¬ 
cient  retreat  in  which  it  could  cherish  a  profounder  knowledge 
and  a  more  delicate  ideal,  some  anchor  by  which  it  could  still 
fix  itself,  even  in  this  invading  flood,  to  its  immemorial  past. 
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It  found  what  it  sought  in  the  Upanishads.  For  the  Europeans, 
our  modern  authorities  without  whose  sanction  we  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  believe  anything,  know  anything  or  so  much  as 
initiate  a  fruitful  experiment,  have  admitted  the  subtlety,  depth 
and  sublimity  of  the  Upanishads.  Therefore  we  feel  ourselves 
safe  in  honouring  the  Vedanta,  even  if  we  have  to  renounce 
the  Veda.  Moreover,  we  have  here  the  comfort  of  being  able  to 
assert  truthfully  that  Indian  &  European  authorities  agree.  The 
Upanishads,  accepted  by  Schopenhauer,  have  been  explained 
by  Shankara;  they  have  shaped  the  Particularism  of  Ramanuja 
and  influenced  the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson.  Great  philoso¬ 
phies  have  been  born  of  them,  which,  as  Europeans  have  noted 
with  an  admiring  or  patronising  wonder  and  Indians  with  a  sort 
of  obsequious  pride,  are  on  a  level  or  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
metaphysical  ideas  of  Kant  and  Hegel!  Apart,  even,  from  these 
baser  concessions  of  the  subjugated  Indian  mind,  it  has  been 
with  a  feeling  of  sincere  relief  and  consolation  that  truly  spiri¬ 
tual  Indians,  distressed  by  the  clamorous  pressure  of  Occidental 
scepticism,  have  found  in  the  Upanishads  a  rock  of  refuge  on 
which  they  can  await  securely  the  inevitable  subsidence  of  these 
devastating  waters.  They  find  here  an  authority  of  which  even 
European  rationalism  has  been  compelled  to  speak  with  some 
respect  and  a  light  which  even  this  wild  Western  wind  has  been 
unable  to  extinguish. 

But  these  are  secondary  and  transient  considerations.  When 
we  put  them  aside  and  look  face  to  face,  using  the  critical  reason 
and  without  prejudgment,  at  these  sacred  writings,  when  we 
have  perused  carefully  &  thoughtfully  the  twelve  great  Upani¬ 
shads  from  end  to  end,  how  much  have  we  understood  of  them? 
I  think  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  shall  have  to  say, 
“Of  half  of  what  I  have  read,  nothing  at  all;  of  the  other  half 
I  understand  uncertainly  and  at  second  hand  a  large  portion, 
and,  certainly  and  perfectly,  a  lesser  portion  more  or  less  consid¬ 
erable.”  If  we  dwell  a  little  upon  the  eighteen  verses  of  the  Isha 
Upanishad,  —  one  of  the  briefest,  simplest  and  plainest  of  these 
Scriptures,  —  we  shall  soon  realise  how  little  we  have  really  un¬ 
derstood.  We  understand  of  the  first  three  slokas  what  Shankara 
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has  explained  to  us  about  them,  with  the  addition  possibly  of  a 
few  associations  from  the  Gita  awakened  by  such  expressions  as 
kurvanneveha  karmani  and  na  karma  lipyate  nare.  We  acquire 
from  the  next  two  verses  a  vague  idea  of  the  supreme  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  Brahman  without  however  attaching  any  very  exact 
significance  to  the  powerful  and  striking  expressions  of  the  Upa- 
nishad.  We  understand  clearly  enough,  if  a  little  superficially,  the 
great  idea  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  because  of  the  exact 
consonance  of  the  expressions  with  familiar  lines  in  the  Gita  and 
the  prominence  which  this  particular  discipline  has  received  in 
the  life  and  practice  of  the  famous  saints  and  Yogins  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  India.  From  the  eighth  verse  we  get  again  a  vague 
idea  of  God  and  the  Brahman.  In  the  six  slokas  that  follow  we 
wander  in  the  half  darkness  created  by  the  strange  perversions 
of  Shankara  and  the  commentators.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
Upanishad  we  understand,  again  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
central  Vedantic  idea  conveyed  in  the  phrase,  Yo  asau  purushah 
so ’ham  asmi,  but,  for  the  rest,  nothing.  We  can  attach  no  clear 
idea  to  the  golden  vessel  by  which  the  face  of  Truth  is  hid,  to 
the  marshalling  and  drawing  together  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
or  to  the  revelation  of  its  “most  auspicious  shape  of  all”.  We 
have  no  key  in  our  own  ideas  or  experience  to  the  association 
of  Agni,  the  lord  of  fire,  with  the  removal  of  sin  and  with  the 
travelling  of  the  good  path  to  felicity.  For  these  are  Vedic  figures 
and  the  European  misinterpretation  of  the  Vedas,  which  alone 
we  know  or  accept,  offers  us  no  clue  to  these  ancient  ideas  and 
their  associations.  Throughout  the  simpler  and,  as  we  suppose, 
the  later  Upanishads,  we  shall  have  the  same  experience;  we  shall 
find  that  we  understand  clearly  only  so  much  as  has  entered  into 
the  more  prominent  tenets  of  the  later  Vedantic  philosophies  or 
is  familiarised  to  our  minds  by  the  lives  of  our  great  saints  and 
teachers  or  intertwined  with  the  associations  of  comparatively 
modern  scriptures  like  the  Gita;  that  we  understand  less  clearly 
and  certainly  so  much  of  the  less  familiar  ideas  as  Shankara  has 
chosen  or  been  able  to  explain  to  us;  but  that  there  is  always  a 
residuum  of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  comprehension. 

In  the  lesser  Upanishads,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Prasna,  the  residuum  is  not  large  enough  in  quantity  or  strange 
enough  in  character  to  produce  any  impression  of  bewilderment. 
But  in  those  great  &  profound  Upanishads  built  on  a  larger 
plan,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  early  Vedanta,  the  Chando- 
gya,  the  Brihad  Aranyaka,  the  Kaushitaki,  the  Taittiriya,  even 
the  Aitareya,  this  unintelligible  residuum  becomes  the  major 
portion,  sometimes  almost  the  great  mass  of  the  writing.  Often 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  a  mighty  tropical  jungle  of  strange 
intellectual  flora  and  fauna,  a  jungle  through  which  there  is  no 
road  or  bypath,  in  which  indeed  there  are  fortunate  clearings 
and  brilliant  &  familiar  stars  shine  down  upon  us,  but  every¬ 
where  else  only  a  luxuriant  wilderness  of  foliage,  deepscented 
unknown  flowers,  strangely-brilliant  fruits  and  labyrinths  of  fes¬ 
tooned  roots  and  interlacing  branches  in  which  we  are  caught  or 
over  which  we  stumble.  There  is  here  a  depth  and  strangeness  of 
symbolism,  a  luxuriance  of  ancient  and  unfamiliar  expression,  a 
richness  of  elusive  psychological  experience  inexpressible  in  less 
figurative  and  concrete  language,  which  baffles  our  facile  and  ac¬ 
tive  but  shallower  and  more  superficial  modern  experience.  We 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  this  forest  is  worth  entering,  that  it  is 
no  wilderness  of  flowery  brambles,  but  full  of  profitable  riches; 
for  where  we  can  understand,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  suggestive  ideas  that  mankind 
has  ever  had  about  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Which  of  us  can 
entirely  enter  into  and  identify  himself  with  the  ideas  and  images 
of  the  second  chapter  in  the  Brihad  Aranyaka?  Yet  there  are  few 
profounder  thoughts  in  philosophical  literature  than  its  great 
central  idea  of  Ashanaya  Mrityu,  Hunger  who  is  Death,  as  the 
builder  of  this  material  world.  But  who  will  be  our  guide  in 
this  forest?  who  can  illuminate  for  us  that  which  is  dark  in 
these  Upanishads  or,  conquering  the  rapid  and  deafening  surge 
of  modern  thought,  plunge  deep  into  the  remoter,  silent  depths 
of  our  human  experience  and  recover  for  us  the  divinations, 
perceptions,  experiences  of  the  early  Rishis? 

Not  certainly  our  European  guides,  on  whom  we  rely  so 
implicitly  for  the  sense  of  the  Vedas.  For  they  have  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  method  of  dealing  with  whatever  in  Oriental  thought  they 
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cannot  appreciate  or  cannot  understand.  These  portions  are  to 
them  a  mass  of  rubbish;  they  are,  a  great  admirer  of  Vedanta 
has  said,  “the  babblings  of  humanity’s  nonage”.  It  is  easy  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  by  a  brilliant  literary  antithesis  between  the 
unexampled  sublimity  &  wisdom  of  the  higher  speculations  of 
the  early  Vedantic  thinkers  and  the  childish  and  savage  stupidity 
of  the  bulk  of  their  thinking.  This  method  saves  the  trouble 
of  farther  inquiry;  but  apart  from  the  danger  to  truth  and  to 
patient  and  impartial  thinking  involved  in  the  rash  and  arrogant 
supposition  that  what  we  cannot  understand  or  believe,  must 
necessarily  be  rubbish,  it  involves  also  a  psychological  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  lightly  accepted.  If  indeed  the  admittedly  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  the  Upanishads  were  merely  brilliant  intellectual 
speculations,  we  might  suppose  that  the  human  mind,  emerging 
from  its  first  barbaric  inefficiency,  rose  above  itself  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  flashes,  without  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke 
&  obscurity  in  which  it  was  still  for  the  most  part  enveloped, 
and  in  this  way  we  might  explain  the  apparent  intermixture  of 
sublime  wisdom  with  futile  niaiserie  in  the  Upanishads.  But  what 
we  have  is  something  much  more  solid,  profound  and  durable. 
We  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  not  of  intellectual  specula¬ 
tions  which  do  not  lead  beyond  themselves,  but  of  an  enduring 
system  of  permanent  &  always  verifiable  spiritual  experiences. 
The  system  is  not  only  deep,  but  carefully  developed,  not  only 
surprisingly  penetrative  but  regular  and  well-ordered;  the  ex¬ 
periences  depend  on  a  perfectly  grasped  and  long-established 
science  of  practical  psychology,  which  may  or  may  not  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  modern  psychological  investigation,  itself  as  yet  only 
in  its  infancy,  but  has  at  any  rate  stood  the  test  of  thousands 
of  years  of  practical  experiment  by  men  passionately  in  search 
not  merely  of  speculative  truth,  but  of  actual,  vital,  verifiable 
experiences,  to  them  of  a  more  than  life-and-death  importance. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tested,  this  ancient  system  has  always  been 
justified  by  its  results.  In  any  field  of  scientific  research  such 
constant  justification  would  be  held  conclusive  of  the  validity 
of  the  system.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  truth  that  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Upanishad  were  not  infantile  thinkers  making  happy 
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uncoordinated  guesses;  they  were,  rather,  careful  inquirers  in 
possession  of  a  great  system  of  thought,  intuitional,  no  doubt, 
rather  than  logical,  but  still  reposing  for  its  material  verity  on  a 
method  of  strenuous  experiment  &  searching  observation.  This 
aspect  of  Vedantic  thinking  is  not  likely  to  be  grasped  by  the 
European  mind  to  which  our  Indian  experiences  seem  foreign, 
fantastic  and  inadmissible;  but  to  those  of  us  in  India  who  know 
anything  of  the  ancient  practice  and  experiment  upon  which  the 
truths  preserved  in  the  Upanishads  have  been  erected,  this  char¬ 
acter  of  the  old  Vedanta  is  real,  patent  and  undeniable.  It  is  the 
contemptuous  pseudo-rationalistic  dismissal  of  the  foundation, 
while  admitting  respectfully  the  superstructure,  which  seems  to 
us  fantastic  and  inadmissible.  The  Upanishads,  being  what  they 
are,  cannot  be  a  mixture  of  perfect  wisdom  and  childish  babble; 
such  an  unusual  &  bizarre  combination  becomes,  under  the 
circumstances,  not  only  a  paradox  [but]  a  psychological  impos¬ 
sibility.  Only  this  is  true  that  they  are  expressed  in  an  imagery 
the  key  to  which  is  lost  and  contain  a  great  number  of  important 
ideas  of  which  later  metaphysical  speculation  has  allowed  itself 
to  lose  hold.  If  the  Vedas  are  dark  to  us  except  in  their  outer 
ceremonial,  the  Upanishads  are  clear  to  us  only  in  their  central 
ideas  and  larger  suggestions. 

But  how  then  can  writings  so  obscure  or  at  any  rate  so 
imperfectly  understood  have  exercised  over  the  thought  of  mil¬ 
lenniums  the  vast  and  pervasive  influence  of  which  we  know,  so 
pervasive  that  all  positive  Indian  thought,  even  Buddhism,  can  be 
described  as  Vedic  in  origin  and  shaping  spirit  when  not  Vedic  or 
even  when  anti-Vedic  in  its  garb  and  formed  character?  Thought 
has  other  means  of  survival  and  reproduction  than  its  ordinary 
overt  and  physical  instruments.  After  it  has  been  deprived  of 
propagation  by  speech  and  writing,  even  after  it  has  disappeared 
out  of  the  conscious  mentality,  it  can  return  and  recover  itself 
not  only  in  the  individual,  —  that  is  common  enough,  —  but, 
by  a  very  similar  act  of  memory,  in  the  race.  The  workings  of 
our  psychology  are  as  yet  ill  understood  and  we  do  not  know 
precisely  by  what  means  or  forces  the  subconscious  operations 
of  mentality  are  conducted;  but  some  of  the  processes  used  by  the 
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great  Universal  in  His  more  secret  works  are  becoming  apparent. 
Physical  heredity  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is  true  that  thought 
is  not  inherited;  but  types  of  mentality  and  mental  tendencies 
are,  apparently,  handed  down  with  the  physical  plasm,  and  out 
of  a  persistent  type  of  mentality  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
the  emergence  from  age  to  age  of  a  recurrent  type  of  thought. 
The  Vedic  mental  type  was  fixed  in  the  Indian  race  at  an  early 
period  of  its  formation  and  throughout  all  external  variations 
has  never  really  changed.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  Indian  mind 
a  predisposition  to  the  recovery  of  the  fundamental  Vedic  ideas; 
those  directions  of  mentality  which  are  most  natural  to  the  Vedic 
mental  type,  easily  recur  and  a  slight  suggestion  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  set  thought  spinning  in  the  old  grooves. 

But  the  physical  inheritance  is  not  sufficient  in  itself,  nor 
is  it  even  the  only  subconscious  instrument  in  the  persistence 
of  human  and  national  mentality.  As  psychology  progresses,  I 
think  it  will  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognised  that  just  as  men 
live  in  one  physical  atmosphere  and  are  affected  in  their  physical 
conditions  by  its  state,  currents  and  contents  and  by  the  physical 
condition  of  others  near  to  them,  so  also  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent  we  live  in  one  mental  atmosphere  and  are  affected  in  our 
mental  condition  and  activities  by  its  state,  current  and  contents 
and  by  the  mental  condition  and  activities  of  others  similarly 
affected  in  our  near  vicinity.  The  dynamic  action  of  the  mental 
atmosphere  is  evident  enough  in  the  psychology  of  crowds,  in  the 
rapidity  of  development  of  great  thought-movements  &  general 
tendencies  of  corporate  action  and  in  their  contemporaneous 
efflorescence  in  widely  divided  countries.  These  phenomena  have 
given  rise  to  a  vague  idea  of  thought-waves  resembling  the  waves 
of  electricity  in  the  physical  parts  of  Nature.  But  if,  instead  of 
confining  ourselves  to  these  superficial  and  striking  phenomena, 
we  go  deeper  down  into  the  normal  and  obscurer  action,  we 
shall  find  in  addition  to  the  dynamic  movements  a  constant 
static  condition  and  pressure  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which 
varies  but  seems  hardly  to  change  substantially  from  age  to 
age.  For  waves  and  currents  presuppose  a  constant  sea  out  of 
which  they  rise  and  into  which  they  again  sink  to  rest.  It  is  the 
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pressure  of  this  atmospheric  sea  that  more  permanently  deter¬ 
mines  the  constant  mentality  of  a  continent  or  a  nation.  Into 
it,  after  all  revolutions  and  dynamic  activities,  humanity  tends 
to  sink  back  with  whatever  riches  it  has  gained  and  often  long 
periods  are  necessary  for  their  absorption  and  assimilation.  The 
mind-atmosphere  has  its  needs  and  its  conditions;  it  alters  into 
its  own  image  whatever  is  new  and  foreign  and  assimilates  even 
when  it  seems  to  be  assimilated;  it  rejects  everything  that  would 
too  radically  disintegrate  its  enduring  composition.  It  is  at  once 
infinitely  yielding  &  plastic  and  infinitely  persistent  in  its  general 
character.  It  casts  essential  Buddhism  out  of  India  and  replaces 
it  by  a  huge  phantasmagorical  complex  Hinduised  Buddhism;  it 
constantly  purges  mysticism  out  of  Europe  and  replaces  essen¬ 
tial  Christianity  with  its  sublimely  tender  and  delicate  Oriental 
psychology  by  a  strenuous,  external,  dogmatic,  materialistic  and 
practical  creed.  Individual  men  and  even  men  in  the  mass  are 
ready  enough  to  change  under  a  comparatively  slight  impulsion; 
it  is  the  compelling  pressure  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which 
prevents  them  from  changing  too  radically  so  that  when  we 
think  we  have  effected  a  revolution,  we  find  that  we  have  only 
effected  an  external  readjustment  or  new  dress  of  an  old  reality. 
The  soul  of  things  in  us  tends  to  remain  the  same.  For  steadfast¬ 
ness  in  mobility  is  the  sound  law  of  our  being  &  the  condition 
of  healthy  survival;  Nature  keeps  us  to  it  on  peril  of  prolonged 
disorder,  deterioration  or  fatal  decay.  Into  this  circumambient 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  &  by  which  we  draw  our 
mental  inspiration  and  respiration,  all  the  old  thoughts  have 
entered,  are  lying  obscure,  many  of  them  disaggregated,  but 
none  entirely  lost.  Under  the  proper  conditions  they  may,  they 
even  tend  to  reconstitute  themselves,  to  reappear. 

In  India  such  returns  upon  our  past  are  more  common  than 
in  any  other  country,  partly  from  certain  external  causes,  from 
the  persistence  of  certain  external  suggestions,  but  much  more 
because  of  the  constant  practice  of  Yoga  by  a  large  number 
of  typical  and  central  souls  who  act,  overtly  or  silently,  upon 
the  general  mass  of  Indian  humanity.  The  discipline  of  Yoga 
renders  a  man  much  more  sensible  to  the  surrounding  mental 
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atmosphere,  than  in  his  ordinary  state.  He  becomes  consciously 
aware  of  it,  feels  intelligently  its  impacts,  stirs  more  quickly  to 
its  deep  buried  secrets  and  obscure  suggestions.  And  as  he  be¬ 
comes  more  quick  to  receive,  so  also  he  becomes  more  powerful 
to  impart.  Practising  forms  of  the  old  Vedantic  disciplines,  he 
recovers  also  forms  of  the  old  Vedantic  thought  and  mentality 
and,  modifying  them  in  expression  but  not  in  essence  by  his  own 
present  personality,  he  pours  them  out  on  his  surroundings.  This 
has  been  the  secret  of  the  persistent  Vedism  of  Indian  thought  & 
spirituality  from  the  earliest  ages  to  those  modern  movements 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  the  witnesses  or  the  partakers. 

Outward  aids  have  powerfully  confirmed  the  effect  of  these 
inward  processes,  —  the  reign  of  Vedic  philosophies,  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  religions  rich  with  the  sap  of  the  old  Vedic  spirit,  the 
traditional  teachings  of  particular  Yogic  schools,  the  theory  & 
practice  of  the  Guru-parampara.  It  would  be  as  great  a  mistake 
to  exaggerate  as  to  belittle  the  importance  of  any  of  these  aids  in 
themselves.  Vedic  knowledge  was  rich,  many-sided,  elastic,  flex¬ 
ible;  but  the  metaphysical  philosophies  are  limited  by  the  very 
law  of  their  logical  structure.  They  are  compelled  to  select  and 
reject,  to  systematise  only  what  can  be  harmonised  in  a  single 
logical  formula;  and  a  logical  formula,  however  wide,  is  always 
too  narrow  to  contain  God’s  truth  which  is  universal,  complex 
and  many-faceted.  The  dominance  of  particular  metaphysical 
systems  has  tended  to  preserve  fragments  of  the  old  Vedic  truth, 
but  to  disfigure  and  dissolve  it  as  a  whole  in  its  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  catholicity.  Moreover,  a  metaphysical  system  by  itself 
can  never  lay  powerful  hold  on  a  people.  We  of  the  present  age, 
who  are  excessively  intellectualised,  are  apt  to  attach  too  great 
an  importance  and  power  to  the  works  of  the  pure  intellect. 
Systems  of  pure  metaphysics  which  have  no  connection  with 
the  constant  psychological  experience  and  practice  of  men,  are 
apt  to  become,  like  the  modern  philosophies  of  Europe  and 
unlike  the  old  Greek  philosophies,  merely  noble  pastimes  for 
the  intellectual  few.  They  influence  the  generality  of  men,  but  by 
a  slight  and  indirect  process,  not  profoundly,  not  puissantly,  not 
permanently.  The  Indian  metaphysical  systems  have  influenced 
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the  whole  mentality  of  the  Indian  people  profoundly,  puissantly, 
permanently,  not  because  of  their  logical  subtleties,  not  even  so 
much  by  the  force  &  loftiness  of  their  general  ideas,  but  by  their 
close  dependence  on  powerful  and  widely-practised  systems  of 
psychological  discipline,  —  systems,  as  we  say  in  India,  of  Yoga. 

The  influence  of  religion  has  been  yet  more  dynamical;  it  is 
always  indeed  more  dynamical  than  the  influence  of  philosophy, 
because  religion  appeals  to  the  higher,  secret,  unattainable  parts 
of  our  nature  through  the  emotions  and  sensations  which  are 
better  developed  in  humanity  than  the  pure  intellect.  But  even 
the  religious  emotions  &  sensations,  though  strong,  swift  and 
tenacious  of  a  satisfaction  once  given,  yet  eventually  tire  and 
change;  for  this  reason  religions  tend  after  a  time  to  decay  and 
perish.  But  in  India  the  Vedic  religions  do  not  decay  and  perish; 
they  change  and  are  reborn.  And  they  have  this  good  fortune 
precisely  because  of  the  Vedic  element  in  them.  Their  ritual, 
forms,  worship,  ceremonies,  high  days  are  not  Vedic;  even  if 
they  enshrine  old  Vedic  ideas,  they  do  it  ignorantly  and  under  a 
disguise;  but  all  these  religions  have  in  their  recesses  some  core  of 
constant  psychological  practice  and  discipline,  in  a  word,  some 
form  of  Yoga  by  which  they  live;  and  always  it  is,  in  essence,  a 
Vedic  practice  and  a  Vedic  discipline.  Religions  think  that  they 
live  by  their  dogmas,  their  sacred  books,  their  ceremonies,  but 
these  are  all  aids  and  trappings;  they  live  really  by  the  men  who 
practise  them,  by  their  clergy  and  mystics  and  much  more  by 
their  mystics  than  by  their  clergy.  So  long  as  a  religion  has  in 
its  fold  a  sufficient  number  of  souls  who  can  retire  within  them¬ 
selves  and  live  there  with  God,  so  long  it  cannot  help  enduring, 
even  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  against  it;  once  it  loses 
this  core  of  life,  no  amount  of  temporal  power  and  prestige,  of 
attractive  ceremonial,  of  passionate  belief  &  stiff  dogmatism  or 
even  of  wise  &  supple  flexibility,  savoir-faire  &  self-adaptation 
can  save  it  from  its  inevitable  disappearance.  The  great  Vedic 
religions  in  India  have  always  had  this  nucleus  of  mystics;  they 
have  always  been  rich  in  men  capable  of  living  with  God;  but 
they  have  not  left  the  preservation  of  the  indispensable  nucleus 
to  chance,  they  have  attempted  to  secure  it  by  a  traditional 
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practice  and  discipline,  usually  of  what  is  known  in  India  as 
Bhaktiyoga.  By  this  Yoga  and  the  experience  of  the  saints  and 
Sadhus  who  have  practised  it,  much  more  than  by  Puranic  legend 
and  outward  devotion,  —  though  these  also  have  helped,  —  our 
religious  systems  have  done  much  to  preserve  the  thoughts  and 
experiences  of  the  early  Rishis  to  their  distant  posterity. 

This  vitalising  core  of  philosophy,  this  saving  essence  of 
religion,  Yoga,  has  itself  an  inner  reality  and  an  outer  body. 
It  has  organised  and  variously  summarised  its  different  parts 
of  experience  and  various  methods  of  experiment  in  a  great 
number  of  schools;  and  it  preserves  in  all  its  schools  a  common 
fund  of  essential  experience  which  goes  back  to  the  ancient  Vedic 
sources.  In  these  days,  when  the  natural  ignorance  of  Europeans 
about  this  characteristic  Indian  discipline  has  been  successfully 
acquired  as  a  part  of  their  enlightenment  by  educated  Indians, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  identify  Yoga  with  the  Rajayogic  system  of 
Patanjali,  because  that  alone  is  known  to  the  European  scholar. 
But  Yoga  cannot  be  confined  to  a  single  school  or  a  single  system. 
Patanjali’s  Yogashastra  is  concerned  only  with  Rajayoga  and 
only  with  one  system  of  Rajayoga;  there  are  a  hundred  others 
of  which  a  few  have  their  written  rules,  practices  or  aphorisms, 
but  the  rest,  among  them  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  august, 
like  the  school  of  Dattatreya,  have  been  handed  down  from  an 
early  era  by  the  long  linked  generations  of  its  Guru-parampara. 
This  profuse  ramification  of  Yogic  systems,  like  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  religious  sects  and  orders,  is  a  sign  and  an  unfailing 
accompaniment  of  the  richness,  power  and  freedom  of  spiritual 
life  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  an  accompaniment,  but  a 
necessary  condition.  If,  for  instance,  Yoga  had  allowed  itself 
to  formalise  into  the  strict  tenets  and  stereotyped  methods  of 
a  single  school,  even  a  sound  and  great  school  like  Patanjali’s, 
it  would  long  ago  have  perished  or  become,  like  much  of  our 
religious  observance,  a  soulless  body.  The  Infinite  within  us  de¬ 
mands  an  infinite  freedom,  of  various  experience,  of  various 
self-expression,  of  various  self-realisation.  It  loves  order  and 
arrangement,  but  will  not  long  brook  a  confined  immobility.  It 
is  only  the  material,  the  inert  that  depends  for  its  stability  on 
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blind  obedience  to  iron  and  immutable  processes,  the  stability  of 
inner  things  rests  rather  on  a  regulated,  but  still  free  and  variable 
activity.  Therefore,  whatever  in  the  mental  world  formalises  too 
rigidly,  is  preparing  its  own  decadence;  the  movement  towards 
rigidity  too  long  persisted  in,  is  usually  a  sign  that  the  infinite 
Life  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  body  it  has  been  informing. 
India  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  immobilising  tendency  even 
in  that  Yoga  which  has  been  its  hidden  wellspring  of  life  and 
the  secret  of  its  perennial  vitality;  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  formalise  into  one  school  or  another  and  repeat  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  its  methods  &  experiences.  But  the  Indian 
mental  atmosphere  tends  always,  by  a  return  upon  that  which  is 
most  vital  in  it,  to  bring  out  great  souls  who,  like  Buddha,  like 
Chaitanya,  like  Nanak,  like  Ramdas,  like  Ramakrishna,  belong 
to  no  school,  owe  their  knowledge  to  no  spiritual  preceptor, 
but  go  back  to  the  Source  of  all  within  themselves  and  emerge 
from  it  with  some  perfectly  realised  truth  of  the  eternal  and 
universal  Veda.  As  their  source  is  universal,  so  too  they  tend  to 
cast  out  their  gains  universally  upon  mankind,  so  far  at  least 
as  their  surroundings  &  times  are  able  to  bear  the  truth  and 
live,  —  thus  they  revivify  and  preserve  the  spirituality  in  our 
mental  environment.  Great  are  the  Yogins  who,  faithful  to  some 
long-established  school  of  spiritual  discipline,  renew  perfectly  in 
themselves  its  perfect  results  and  hand  down  their  sacred  gains 
as  in  a  sealed  and  jealously  guarded  vase  to  the  most  worthy 
disciple;  but  those  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  world  who  break 
the  vase  before  they  depart  and  pour  out  its  content  of  life- 
giving  sweetness  on  the  world  around  them.  Here  too,  as  in 
philosophy,  as  in  religion,  the  outer  &  systematised  forms  have 
done  much  to  preserve  the  ancient  truth,  in  its  parts,  if  not  in 
its  fullness;  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  flasks  for  keeping 
a  little  of  the  Soma  wine  of  the  Veda.  But  it  is  to  those  who 
have  gone  back  most  freely  to  the  inner  source  that  is  due  the 
perpetual  reflooding  of  the  Indian  mind  with  Vedic  truth  and  its 
immortal  permanence  and  unfailing  reappearance  in  philosophy, 
in  religious  teaching  and  observance  and  in  personal  spiritual 
experience  and  discipline. 
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None  of  these  puissant  exterior  aids  to  the  permanence  of 
the  Veda  would  have  been  entirely  effective  without  another,  yet 
more  characteristic  of  our  Indian  organisation,  the  guruparam- 
para  or  unbroken  succession  of  the  human  vessels  of  divine 
knowledge.  This  Indian  institution,  ill-understood  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  rationalistic  temper  of  our  modern  times,  is  founded 
upon  a  perfectly  correct  appreciation  of  the  essential  conditions 
indispensable  for  the  transmission  of  a  difficult  knowledge.  All 
human  knowledge  consists  of  three  necessary  elements,  the  thing 
itself  which  is  known,  the  word  or  form  in  which  it  is  expressed 
and  the  sense  of  the  word  or  form  which  is  the  link  between 
the  thing  and  its  expression.  The  thing  itself,  existing  always,  is 
always  and  at  any  given  time  capable  of  being  known;  the  word 
or  form  can  also  be  constantly  preserved  and  may,  then,  always 
and  at  any  given  time  yield  up  its  secret;  but  that  secret  lies  in 
the  right  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  symbol  and  needs  for  its 
preservation  an  intermediary,  a  vessel,  a  fourth  element.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  thing  to  be  known  is  not  sufficient  for  knowledge; 
the  existence  of  the  perfect  symbol  is  not  sufficient;  we  need 
in  addition  as  a  receptacle  of  its  sense  the  competent  knower 
who  is  termed  technically  in  the  language  of  our  philosophy,  the 
aptajana,  the  expert  and  adept.  The  aptajana  transmitting  his 
knowledge  to  a  fit  disciple  is  our  Indian  guru.  To  take  a  simple 
scientific  instance,  it  has  always  been  true  and  will  always  remain 
true  that  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  results  in  water; 
the  chemical  formula  expressing  the  truth,  may,  having  been 
once  settled,  remain  permanently  written;  but  unless  there  is 
also  the  competent  knower  who  understands  the  sense  of  the 
formula,  has  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  realisation  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  is  able  to  hand  on  his  knowledge  and  his  method 
to  his  successors,  the  existence  of  the  formula  would  not  save 
the  knowledge  from  disappearing  for  a  time  from  the  grasp  of 
humanity.  The  formula  would  then  come  to  be  regarded  only 
as  an  incomprehensible  superstitious  jargon  &  abracadabra,  as 
the  mantras  of  our  religious  &  Yogic  schools  are  now  regarded 
by  many  modernised  Indians.  In  the  things  of  the  spirit  this 
necessity  of  the  human  intermediary  is  a  hundred  times  more 
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keenly  felt  than  in  any  material  process;  for  the  thing  itself  is 
more  remote  from  daily  experience,  the  methods  which  bring  it 
into  the  range  of  intelligent  realisation  are  much  more  difficult 
and  delicate  and  the  formulas  in  which  it  is  couched,  are  nec¬ 
essarily  elusive  and  with  difficulty  intelligible.  Therefore  India, 
supremely  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  experience,  unequalled  in  its  instinct  for  the  right  spiritual 
method,  has  organised  the  institution  of  the  guruparampara 
as  an  essential  instrument  for  the  survival  of  Veda.  The  truth 
of  Brahman  is  the  thing  to  be  known,  the  Veda  and  Vedanta 
are  the  word-symbol  and  formal  expression  of  the  Brahman, 
—  shabdam  Brahma,  the  guru  is  the  human  receptacle  of  the 
knowledge  who  transmits  it  to  his  worthiest  disciples.  Thus  the 
guruparampara  forms  the  succession  of  spiritual  torchbearers, 
who,  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  festival,  hand  on  the  light  of  truth 
from  generation  to  generation  so  that  the  sacred  knowledge 
received  in  the  morning  of  our  national  daytime  may  last,  even 
though  with  diminutions  and  obscurations,  not  only  into  its 
evening  but  on  through  whatever  night  of  time  is  intended,  to 
the  dawn  of  another  golden  age  of  spirituality.  Who  shall  say 
out  of  what  distant  twilight  of  time  the  Veda  was  first  revealed 
to  mankind?  Who  shall  say  to  what  pre-cataclysmal  undreamed 
consummation  of  our  present  humanity  it  shall  endure?  But  we 
Hindus  believe  it  to  be  an  eternal  message  which  God  will  have 
preserved  by  his  chosen  vessels  as  the  secret  thing  out  of  which 
all  human  activity  dumbly  emerges  and  to  which  it  is  destined 
by  a  conscious  fulfilment  to  return. 

It  is  this  wise  and  necessary  institution  of  our  forefathers 
to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Vedic  truth  in  our  midst 
even  after  the  actual  words  of  the  written  Vedas  have  ceased  to 
bear  to  us  their  original  significance.  Without  its  aid  the  abstruse 
and  difficult  generalisations  of  metaphysics  could  not  have  pro¬ 
longed  their  vitality  nor  so  powerfully  propagated  themselves 
that  even  the  beggar  in  the  streets  and  the  peasant  in  his  fields  are 
permeated  with  some  portion  of  their  truth;  the  living  truths  of 
religion  could  not  have  maintained  so  persistent  and  so  puissant 
a  vitality;  the  schools  of  Yoga  could  not  have  transmitted  the 
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essence  of  their  knowledge,  methods  and  experiences  from  early 
Vedic  times  onward  into  the  darkness  of  our  own  era.  But  like 
all  external  forms  the  guruparampara  is  liable  to  vicissitudes,  to 
formalisation,  to  loss  of  its  perfect  original  virtue.  The  orthodox 
formalist  supposes  that  by  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  transmis¬ 
sion  the  unimpaired  vitality  of  the  truth  is  automatically  secured. 
But  there  are  many  accidents  to  which  that  security  is  liable. 
The  guru  may  not  always  find  a  perfect  disciple;  he  still  imparts 
his  knowledge,  but  the  vessel  can  only  hold  according  to  its 
capacity:  then  the  truth  is  obscured,  if  not  permanently,  then  for 
one  or  more  generations.  There  are  also  more  general  mishaps 
incidental  to  the  general  law  of  periodicity  &  decay  which  gov¬ 
erns  many  parts  of  Nature.  As  the  mental  &  vital  atmosphere 
in  which  we  dwell  becomes  thickened  with  obscurations,  the 
general  capacity  of  men  diminishes  and  a  time  comes  when  the 
essential  office  of  the  guru  is  only  fulfilled  in  the  exceptions  and 
the  name  becomes  ordinarily  prostituted  to  the  mercenary  priest 
or  the  unworthy  physical  heir  of  ancient  Masters  and  knowers 
who  either  hands  on  the  formula  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  sense  or  is  unable  even  to  preserve  the  formula  itself  in  its 
purity,  —  as  if  the  scientific  formula  for  the  mixture  of  oxygen 
&  hydrogen  were  to  be  mumbled  faithfully  from  generation  to 
generation  without  any  slightest  knowledge  or  practice  of  the 
actual  experiment  which  constitutes  its  value.  Even  when  this 
extreme  degeneracy  does  not  happen,  the  transmission  is  subject 
to  the  play  of  individuality  &  the  varying  tendencies  of  thought 
from  century  to  century  and  under  that  influence  this  part  of  the 
truth  may  be  overstressed,  that  deprived  of  its  emphasis,  much 
may  be  sacrificed  as  no  longer  useful  to  the  actual  practice  of 
the  new  generations  or  too  high  for  its  attainment  and  what  is 
preserved  may  be  manipulated,  extended,  diverted  by  the  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  individual  thought  and  experience.  What  is  thus  lost  or 
blurred,  may  not  be  recovered  or  restored  to  its  purity  for  long 
ages.  Nevertheless  the  institution  always  preserves  something  of 
its  value.  Much  of  the  body  of  the  truth  tends  to  survive  even 
the  worst  vicissitudes,  and  in  the  body  something  must  always 
remain  of  the  spirit;  even  a  formula  long  unintelligently  repeated 
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may,  by  passing  into  the  possession  of  an  alert  &  curious  mind 
or  an  ardent  &  sincere  nature,  be  a  suggestion  or  a  starting-point 
for  the  recovery  of  the  old  lost  experience  which  it  keeps  as  its 
secret.  Here  again,  as  with  the  other  external  aids,  we  come  back 
to  the  perennial  source  of  the  truth,  the  experience  of  the  strong 
souls  who  passing  beyond  the  school,  the  formula,  the  belief, 
the  aid,  the  letter,  go  back  into  themselves  for  the  light,  respond 
to  those  buried  suggestions  ever  lying  in  ambush  for  us  in  the 
mental  atmosphere  from  which  we  draw  our  inner  sustenance, 
and  are  strong  enough  to  emerge  with  something  of  the  ancient 
truth  which  gave  so  ineffable  a  vastness  and  profundity  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  forefathers.  Behind  and  beyond  all  human 
gurus  there  dwells  within  us  all  the  World-Teacher,  the  universal 
jagadguru  of  whom  human  teachers  are  only  the  masks  and 
nominal  representatives.  He  keeps  for  us  the  complete  book  of 
the  Veda  written  in  our  secret  being,  nihitam  guhayam;  veiled, 
but  accessible,  He  awaits  our  reverential  approach  and  our  ques¬ 
tioning  and,  sincerely  &  constantly  questioned,  lights  the  fire  of 
Agni  in  our  hearts  and  makes  Surya  to  rise  upon  our  darkness. 

From  these  considerations  there  arise  two  apparently  con¬ 
flicting,  but  really  complementary  truths,  —  first,  that  in  spite  of 
powerful  external  aids,  by  the  inexorable  vicissitudes  of  Time, 
we  have  lost  the  sense  of  Veda  and  do  not  possess  the  full 
sense  of  Vedanta,  secondly,  that  both  these  capital  losses  can, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  the  methods  of  Yoga  &  the  revelatory 
experience  of  great  souls,  be  repaired.  We  possess  intellectually 
the  general  truths  of  Vedanta,  the  transcendental  unity  of  things 
and  the  universal  unity,  ekam  adwitiyam  Brahma  and  so’ham 
asmi,  the  secret  of  divine  renunciation  of  the  Ascetic  and  the 
secret  of  divine  joy  of  the  Vaishnava,  with  much  else  that  is 
sovereign,  vital,  a  priceless  heritage.  We  possess  many  symbolic 
forms  of  religious  application  by  which  we  enter  into  possession 
of  the  eternal  truth  through  the  emotions,  through  the  intellect 
or  through  active  experience  in  our  inner  life  &  outward  rela¬ 
tions.  We  possess  numerous  methods  &  forms  of  psychological 
discipline  by  which  we  repeat  old  profound  experience  and  do 
even  actually  possess  many  apparently  lost  details  of  Vedic  truth 
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preserved  in  another  form  and  couched  in  more  modern  sym¬ 
bols.  All  this  is  much;  it  has  kept  us  alive  through  the  centuries. 
But  it  is  only  in  its  totality  that  the  Truth  can  work  its  utter  mira¬ 
cles.  Otherwise,  if  we  live  on  her  broken  meats  we  tend  either  to 
lose  ourselves  in  the  outer  formulae  or  concentrate  dogmatically 
on  fragments  &  sides  of  the  living  truth;  when  great  spirits  arise 
to  give  us  their  deep  &  vast  experience,  we  prove  ourselves 
limited  and  shallow  vessels  and  are  unable  to  receive  more  of 
the  truth  than  is  in  harmony  with  our  confined  intellects  and 
narrow  natures;  and,  if  powerful  floods  of  materialism  invade 
us,  as  in  the  present  European  era  of  humanity,  we  have  not 
the  strength  to  resist,  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  difficult  but 
enduring;  we  are  overborne,  lose  our  footing  and  are  carried 
away  in  the  vehement  but  shallow  currents. 

Perfection  of  knowledge  is  the  right  condition  for  perfec¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  efficiency  of  life.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
Veda  is  the  fundamental  knowledge,  the  right  relations  with 
the  Truth  of  things,  on  which  alone  according  to  our  ideas, 
all  other  knowledge  can  receive  the  true  orientation  needed 
by  humanity.  The  recovery  of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  Veda  is 
therefore  not  merely  a  desideratum  for  our  modern  intellectual 
curiosity,  but  a  practical  necessity  for  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  For  I  believe  firmly  that  the  secret  concealed  in  the  Veda, 
when  entirely  discovered,  will  be  found  to  formulate  perfectly 
that  knowledge  and  practice  of  a  divine  life  to  which  the  march 
of  humanity,  after  long  wanderings  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellect  and  senses,  must  inevitably  return  and  is  actually  at  the 
present  dawn,  in  the  impulses  of  its  vanguard,  tending  more  and 
more,  but  vaguely  and  blindly,  to  return.  If  we  can  set  our  feet 
on  the  path,  not  vaguely  and  blindly,  but  in  the  full  light  that 
streamed  so  brilliantly  and  grandiosely  on  the  inner  sight  of  our 
distant  forefathers,  our  speed  will  be  more  rapid  and  our  arrival 
more  triumphant. 
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TpmfTfijTT  iftfl- 1  ^ffrfcr  tIt  Tfru  4.1.  (Indra) 

fw  fifTT  ^T4cft  ITT:  II  4.2. 

titt  sum  Tj=jn  jH-hcTi  jt^I  i  wrr  ?rm  t  n^rii 

8.8.  (Indra) 

w  nrrmrr  ^  mfr  ffr i  famrgrfi'  srfsTcrii  9.7. 

m  nmr  jH-HtTi  arwriirTt  f^r  i  nt  mr  arfny'T^vrMHHm 

3TTfT^:  II  11.5.  (Indra) 

ftnr  Tam  an  tjt  i  fr  tIIttI^twii  7.3. 

Note. 

The  word  Go  in  the  Vedas  appears  to  bear  two  ordinary  mean¬ 
ings,  first,  cow,  secondly,  ray,  light  or  lustre.  In  the  hymns  of 
Madhuchchhanda  it  occurs  6  times,  in  five  hymns.  It  occurs 
twice  in  the  fourth  hymn  addressed  to  Indra  in  the  first  three 
verses  which  are  all  of  them  important  for  the  discovery  of  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  this  passage.  In  the 
third  verse  which  is  the  key  to  the  passage,  we  find  the  prayer 
“Then  may  we  know  (of)  thy  ultimate  good  thoughts”.  Then 
may  we  know.  When?  as  a  consequence  to  what?  Obviously 
as  a  consequence  to  the  result  of  the  second  verse,  which  I 
translate  “Come  to  us,  O  bringer  out  of  the  nectar  (savana), 
thou  the  Soma-drinker;  drink  of  the  ecstatic  Soma  wine,  a  giver 
of  illumination,  enraptured”  or  in  better  English  bringing  out 
the  sense  &  association  of  the  words,  “Come  to  us,  O  thou 
who  art  a  distiller  of  the  nectar,  thou,  the  Soma-drinker,  drink 
of  the  impetuously  ecstatic  Soma  wine  &  be  in  the  rapture  of 
its  intoxication  our  giver  of  illuminating  light.  Then  may  we 
know  thy  ultimate  perceptions  of  the  intellect.  Pass  us  not  by  — 
O  come!”  Id  lays  emphasis  on  goda  as  the  capacity  in  which, 
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the  purpose  for  which  Indra  is  to  drink.  Revato  and  madah 
give  the  conditions  under  which  Indra  becomes  a  giver  of  il¬ 
lumination,  the  rushing  &  impetuous  ecstasy  produced  by  the 
Soma  wine.  It  is  then  that  men  know  the  ultimate  perceptions  of 
mind,  the  highest  realisations  that  can  be  given  by  the  intellect 
when  Indra,  lord  of  mental  force  &  power,  is  full  of  the  ecstasy 
of  the  immortalising  juice.  This  clear  &  easy  sense  being  fixed 
for  these  two  verses,  we  can  return  to  the  first  &  discover  its 
connection  with  what  follows.  From  sky  to  sky,  its  Rishi  says 
to  Indra,  thou  callest  forth  for  uti,  (for  favour  or  kindness,  as 
the  ordinary  interpretation  would  have  it  or  for  manifestation, 
expansion  in  being,  as  I  suggest),  the  maker  of  beautiful  forms, 
(who,  being  compared  with  a  cow,  must  be  some  goddess),  who 
is  like  one  that  gives  milk  freely  to  the  milker  of  the  cows,  or,  as  I 
suggest,  who  milks  freely  to  the  milker  of  the  rays.  Undoubtedly, 
sudugham  goduhe  may  be  translated,  a  good  milch  cow  to  the 
milker  of  the  cows;  undoubtedly  the  poet  had  this  idea  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote.  The  goddess  is  in  the  simile  a  milch  cow, 
Indra  is  the  milker.  In  each  of  the  skies  (the  lower,  middle  & 
higher)  he  calls  to  her  &  makes  her  bring  out  the  beautiful 
forms  which  she  reveals  to  the  drinker  of  the  Soma.  But  it  is 
impossible,  when  we  take  the  connection  with  the  two  following 
verses,  to  avoid  seeing  that  he  is  taking  advantage  of  the  double 
sense  of  go,  and  that  while  in  the  simile  Indra  is  goduh  the 
cow-milker,  in  the  subject  of  the  comparison  he  is  goduh,  the 
bringer  out  of  the  illumination,  the  flashes  of  higher  light  which 
produce  the  beautiful  forms  by  the  power  of  the  goddess.  The 
goddess  herself  must  be  one  who  is  habitually  associated  with 
illumination,  either  Ila  or  Mahi.  To  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  Yoga,  the  whole  passage  at  once  becomes  perfectly 
clear  &  true.  The  forms  are  those  beautiful  &  myriad  images 
of  things  in  all  the  three  worlds,  the  three  akashas,  dyavi  dyavi, 
which  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  Yogin  when  mental  force  in  the 
Yoga  is  at  its  height,  the  impetuous  &  joyous  activity  (revato 
madah)  of  the  mingled  Ananda  and  Mahas  fills  the  brain  with 
Ojas  and  the  highest  intellectual  perceptions,  those  akin  to  the 
supra-rational  revelation,  become  not  only  possible,  but  easy, 
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common  &  multitudinous.  The  passage  describes  the  condition 
in  which  the  mind,  whether  by  drinking  the  material  wine,  the 
Karanajal  of  the  Tantrics,  or,  as  I  hold,  by  feeding  on  the  internal 
amrita,  is  raised  to  its  highest  exalted  condition,  before  it  is  taken 
up  into  mahas  or  karanam,  (whether  in  the  state  of  Samadhi  or 
in  the  waking  state  of  the  man  who  has  realised  his  mahan  atma, 
his  ideal  self),  a  state  in  which  it  is  full  of  revealing  thoughts  &  re¬ 
vealing  visions  which  descend  to  it  from  the  supra-rational  level 
of  the  mahat,  luminous  &  unerring,  sunrita  gomati  mahi,  where 
all  is  Truth  &  Light.  Uti  is  the  state  of  manifestation  in  Sat,  in 
being,  when  that  conscious  existence  which  we  are  is  stimulated 
into  intensity  &  produces  easily  to  the  waking  consciousness 
states  of  existence,  movements  of  knowledge,  outpourings  of 
bliss  which  ordinarily  it  holds  guha,  in  the  secret  parts  of  being. 

The  next  passage  to  which  I  shall  turn  is  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  eighth  hymn,  also  to  Indra,  in  which  occurs  the  expression 
jflHdl  JTff,  a  passage  which  when  taken  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  epithets  sheds  a  great  light  on  the  nature  of 
Mahi.  Sunrita  means  really  true  and  is  opposed  to  anrita,  false 
—  for  in  the  early  Aryan  speech  su  and  su  would  equally  signify, 
well,  good,  very;  and  the  euphonic  n  is  of  a  very  ancient  type 
of  sandhi  —  originally,  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  strong 
anuswar  —  traces  of  which  can  still  be  found  in  Tamil;  in  the  case 
of  su  this  n  euphonic  seems  to  have  been  dropped  after  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  literary  Aryan  tongue  towards  the  modern  principle 
of  Sandhi,  —  a  movement  the  imperfect  progress  of  which  we  see 
in  the  Vedas;  but  by  that  time  the  form  an,  composed  of  privative 
a  and  the  euphonic  n,  had  become  a  recognised  alternative  form 
to  a  and  the  omission  of  the  n  would  have  left  the  meaning  of 
words  very  ambiguous;  therefore  n  was  preserved  in  the  negative 
form,  omitted  from  the  affirmative  where  its  omission  caused  no 
inconvenience,  —  for  to  write  agni  instead  of  anagni  would  be 
confusing,  but  to  write  svagni  instead  of  sunagni  would  create 
no  confusion.  In  the  pair  sunrita  and  anrita  it  is  probable  that 
the  usage  had  become  so  confirmed,  so  much  of  an  almost  tech¬ 
nical  phraseology,  that  confirmed  habit  prevailed  over  new  rule. 
The  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  auspicious,  derived  from 
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the  idea  “good  or  beneficent  in  its  regular  action”.  The  Vedic 
scholars  give  a  third  sense,  quick,  active;  but  this  is  probably 
due  to  confusion  with  an  originally  distinct  word  derived  from 
the  root  to  move  on  rapidly,  to  be  strong,  swift,  active  from 
which  we  have  to  dance,  ^  &  TT  strong  and  a  number  of 
other  derivatives,  for  although  ri  means  to  go,  it  does  not  appear 
that  rita  was  used  in  the  sense  of  motion  or  swiftness.  In  any  case 
our  choice  (apart  from  unnecessary  ingenuities)  lies  here  between 
“auspicious”  and  “true”.  If  we  take  Mahi  in  the  sense  of  earth, 
the  first  is  its  simplest  &  most  natural  significance.  We  shall  have 
then  to  translate  “the  earth  auspicious  (or  might  it  mean  true  in 
the  sense  observing  the  law  of  the  seasons),  wide-watered,  full 
of  cows  becomes  like  a  ripe  branch  to  the  giver.”  This  gives  a 
clear  connected  sense,  although  gross  and  pedestrian  and  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  has  no  natural  and  inevitable  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preceding  verses.  My  objection  is  that  sunrita  and 
gomati  seem  to  me  to  have  in  the  Veda  a  different  and  deeper 
sense  and  that  the  whole  passage  becomes  not  only  ennobled  in 
sense,  but  clearer  &  more  connected  in  sense  if  we  give  them 
that  deeper  significance.  Gomatir  ushasah  in  Kutsa’s  hymn  to 
the  Dawn  is  certainly  the  luminous  dawns;  Saraswati  in  the 
third  hymn  who  as  chodayitri  sunritanam  chetanti  sumatinam 
shines  pervading  all  the  actions  of  the  understanding,  certainly 
does  so  because  she  is  the  impeller  to  high  truths,  the  awakener 
to  right  thoughts,  clear  perceptions  and  not  because  she  is  the 
impeller  of  things  auspicious  —  a  phrase  which  would  have  no 
sense  or  appropriateness  to  the  context.  Mahi  is  one  of  the 
three  goddesses  Ila,  Saraswati  and  Mahi  who  are  described  as 
tisro  devir  mayobhuvah,  the  three  goddesses  born  of  delight  or 
Ananda,  and  her  companions  being  goddesses  of  knowledge, 
children  of  Mahas,  she  also  must  be  a  goddess  of  knowledge, 
not  the  earth;  the  word  mahi  also  bears  the  sense  of  knowledge, 
intellect,  and  Mahas  undoubtedly  refers  in  many  passages  to 
the  vijnana  or  supra-rational  level  of  consciousness,  the  fourth 
Vyahriti  of  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad.  What  then  prevents  us  from 
taking  Mahi,  here  as  there,  in  the  sense  of  the  goddess  of  supra- 
rational  knowledge  or,  if  taken  objectively,  the  world  of  Mahat? 
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Nothing,  except  a  tradition  born  in  classical  times  when  mahi 
was  the  earth  and  the  new  Nature-worship  theory.  In  this  sense  I 
shall  take  it.  I  translate  the  line  “For  thus  Mahi  the  true,  manifest 
in  action,  luminous  becomes  like  a  ripe  branch  to  the  giver”  — 
or,  again  in  better  English,  For  thus  Mahi  the  perfect  in  truth, 
manifesting  herself  in  action,  full  of  illumination,  becomes  as  a 
ripe  branch  to  the  giver.  For  the  Yogin  again  the  sense  is  clear. 
All  things  are  contained  in  the  Mahat,  derived  from  the  Mahat, 
depend  on  the  Mahat,  but  we  here  in  the  movement  of  the  alpam, 
have  not  our  desire,  are  blinded  &  confined,  enjoy  an  imperfect, 
erroneous  &  usually  baffled  &  futile  activity.  It  is  only  when  we 
regain  the  movement  of  the  Mahat,  the  large  &  uncontracted 
consciousness  that  comes  from  rising  to  the  infinite,  —  it  is  only 
then  that  we  escape  from  this  limitation.  She  is  perfect  in  truth, 
full  of  illumination;  error  and  ignorance  disappear;  she  manifests 
herself  virapshi  in  a  wide  &  various  activity;  our  activities  are 
enlarged,  our  desires  are  fulfilled.  The  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  stanzas  becomes  clear.  The  Vritras,  the  great  obstructors 
&  upholders  of  limitation,  are  slain  by  the  help  of  Indra,  by 
the  result  of  the  yajnartham  karma,  by  alliance  with  the  armed 
gods  in  mighty  internal  battle;  Indra,  the  god  within  our  mental 
force,  manifests  himself  as  supreme  and  full  of  the  nature  of  ideal 
truth  from  which  his  greatness  weaponed  with  the  vajra,  vidyut 
or  electric  principle,  derives  (mahitwam  astu  vajrine).  The  mind, 
instinct  with  amrita,  is  then  full  of  equality,  samata;  it  drinks  in 
the  flood  of  activity  of  all  kinds  as  the  sea  takes  in  the  rivers. 
For  the  condition  then  results  in  which  the  ideal  consciousness 
Mahi  is  like  a  ripe  branch  to  the  giver,  when  all  powers  & 
expansions  of  being  at  once  (without  obstacle  as  the  Vritras  are 
slain)  become  active  in  consciousness  as  masterful  and  effective 
knowledge  or  awareness  (chit).  This  is  the  process  prayed  for  by 
the  poet.  The  whole  hymn  becomes  a  consecutive  &  intelligible 
whole,  a  single  thought  worked  out  logically  &  coherently  and 
relating  with  perfect  accuracy  of  ensemble  &  detail  to  one  of 
the  commonest  experiences  of  Yogic  fulfilment.  In  both  these 
passages  the  faithful  adherence  to  the  intimations  of  language, 
Vedantic  idea  &  Yogic  experience  have  shed  a  flood  of  light, 
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illuminating  the  obscurity  of  the  Vedas,  bringing  coherence  into 
the  incoherence  of  the  naturalistic  explanation,  close  &  strict 
logic,  great  depth  of  meaning  with  great  simplicity  of  expression, 
and,  as  I  shall  show  when  I  take  up  the  final  interpretation  of 
the  separate  hymns,  a  rational  meaning  &  reason  of  existence  in 
that  particular  place  for  each  word  &  phrase  and  a  faultless  & 
inevitable  connection  with  what  goes  before  &  with  what  goes 
after.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  by  the  naturalistic  interpretation 
one  can  indeed  generally  make  out  a  meaning,  often  a  clear  or 
fluent  sense  for  the  separate  verses  of  the  Veda,  but  the  ensemble 
of  the  hymn  has  almost  always  about  it  an  air  bizarre,  arti¬ 
ficial,  incoherent,  almost  purposeless,  frequently  illogical  and 
self-contradictory  —  as  in  Max  Muller’s  translation  of  the  39th 
hymn,  Kanwa’s  to  the  Maruts,  —  never  straightforward,  self- 
assured  &  easy.  One  would  expect  in  these  primitive  writers, 

—  if  they  are  primitive,  —  crudeness  of  belief  perhaps,  but  still 
plainness  of  expression  and  a  simple  development  of  thought. 
One  finds  instead  everything  tortuous,  rugged,  gnarled,  obscure, 
great  emptiness  with  great  pretentiousness  of  mind,  a  labour  of 
diction  &  development  which  seems  to  be  striving  towards  great 
things  &  effecting  a  nullity.  The  Vedic  singers,  in  the  modern 
version,  have  nothing  to  say  and  do  not  know  how  to  say  it.  “I 
sacrifice,  you  drink,  you  are  fine  fellows,  don’t  hurt  me  or  let 
others  hurt  me,  hurt  my  enemies,  make  me  safe  &  comfortable” 

—  this  is  practically  all  that  the  ten  Mandalas  have  to  say  to  the 
gods  &  it  is  astonishing  that  they  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
to  say  it  intelligibly.  A  system  which  yields  such  results  must 
have  at  its  root  some  radical  falsity,  some  cardinal  error. 

I  pass  now  to  a  third  passage,  also  instructive,  also  full  of 
that  depth  and  fine  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  higher 
consciousness  which  every  Yogin  must  find  in  the  Veda.  It  is  in 
the  9th  hymn  of  the  Mandala  and  forms  the  seventh  verse  of 
that  hymn.  Sam  gomad  Indra  vajavad  asme  prithu  sravo  brihat, 
visvayur  dhehi  akshitam.  The  only  crucial  question  in  this  verse 
is  the  signification  of  sravas.  With  our  modern  ideas  the  sentence 
seems  to  us  to  demand  that  sravas  should  be  translated  here 
‘fame’.  Sravas  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  xXs oc, 
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(originally  xXsFoq);  it  means  a  thing  heard,  rumour,  report,  & 
thence  fame.  If  we  take  it  in  that  sense,  we  shall  have  to  translate 
“Arrange  for  us,  O  universal  life,  a  luminous  and  solid,  wide  & 
great  fame  unimpaired.”  I  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  that  go  &  vaja 
can  here  signify  cattle  and  food  or  wealth.  “A  herded  &  fooded 
or  wealthy  fame”  to  express  “a  fame  for  wealth  of  cattle  & 
food”  is  a  forceful  turn  of  expression  we  might  expect  to  find  in 
Aeschylus  or  in  Shakespeare;  but  I  should  hesitate,  except  in  case 
of  clear  necessity,  to  admit  it  in  the  Veda  or  in  any  Sanscrit  style 
of  composition;  for  such  expressions  have  always  been  alien  to 
the  Indian  intellect.  Our  stylistic  vagaries  have  been  of  another 
kind.  But  is  luminous  &  solid  fame  much  better?  I  shall  suggest 
another  meaning  for  sravas  which  will  give  as  usual  a  deeper 
sense  to  the  whole  passage  without  our  needing  to  depart  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  from  the  etymological  significance  of  the  words. 
Sruti  in  Sanscrit  is  a  technical  term,  originally,  for  the  means 
by  which  Vedic  knowledge  is  acquired,  inspiration  in  the  supra- 
rational  mind;  srutam  is  the  knowledge  of  Veda.  Similarly,  we 
have  in  Vedic  Sanscrit  the  forms  srut  and  sravas.  I  take  srut 
to  mean  inspired  knowledge  in  the  act  of  reception,  sravas  the 
thing  acquired  by  the  reception,  inspired  knowledge.  Gomad 
immediately  assumes  its  usual  meaning  “illuminated,  full  of  illu¬ 
mination”.  Vaja  I  take  throughout  the  Veda  as  a  technical  Vedic 
expression  for  that  substantiality  of  being-consciousness  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  special  manifestation  of  being  &  power,  all 
utayah  &  vibhutayah  —  it  means  by  etymology  extended  being 
in  force,  va  or  va  to  exist  or  move  in  extension  and  the  vocable  j 
which  always  gives  the  idea  of  force  or  brilliance  or  decisiveness 
in  action  or  manifestation  or  contact.  I  shall  accept  no  meaning 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  significance.  More¬ 
over  the  tendency  of  the  old  commentators  to  make  all  possible 
words,  vaja,  ritam  etc  mean  sacrifice  or  food,  must  be  rejected, 
—  although  a  justification  in  etymology  might  always  be  made 
out  for  the  effort.  Vaja  means  substance  in  being,  substance, 
plenty,  strength,  solidity,  steadfastness.  Here  it  obviously  means 
“full  of  substance”,  just  as  “gomad”  full  of  luminousness, — 
not  in  the  sense  arthavat,  but  with  another  &  psychological 
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connotation.  I  translate  then,  “O  Indra,  life  of  all,  order  for  us 
an  inspired  knowledge  full  of  illumination  &  substance,  wide 
&  great  and  unimpaired.”  Anyone  acquainted  with  Yoga  will 
at  once  be  struck  by  the  peculiar  &  exact  appropriateness  of 
all  these  epithets;  they  will  admit  him  at  once  by  sympathy  into 
the  very  heart  of  Madhuchchhanda’s  experience  &  unite  him 
in  soul  with  that  ancient  son  of  Visvamitra.  When  Mahas,  the 
supra-rational  principle,  begins  with  some  clearness  to  work  in 
Yoga,  not  on  its  own  level,  not  swe  dame,  but  in  the  mind, 
it  works  at  first  through  the  principle  of  Sruti  —  not  Smriti  or 
Drishti,  but  this  Sruti  is  feeble  &  limited  in  its  range,  it  is  not 
prithu;  broken  &  scattered  in  its  working  even  when  the  range 
is  wide,  not  unlimited  in  continuity,  not  brihat;  not  pouring  in  a 
flood  of  light,  not  gomat,  but  coming  as  a  flash  in  the  darkness, 
often  with  a  pale  glimmer  like  the  first  feebleness  of  dawn;  not 
supported  by  a  strong  steady  force  &  foundation  of  being,  Sat, 
in  manifestation,  not  vajavad,  but  working  without  foundation, 
in  a  void,  like  secondhand  glimpses  of  Sat  in  nothingness,  in 
vacuum,  in  Asat;  and,  therefore,  easily  impaired,  easily  lost  hold 
of,  easily  stolen  by  the  Panis  or  the  Vritras.  All  these  defects 
Madhuchchhanda  has  noticed  in  his  own  experience;  his  prayer 
is  for  an  inspired  knowledge  which  shall  be  full  &  free  &  perfect, 
not  marred  even  in  a  small  degree  by  these  deficiencies. 

The  combination  of  go  &  vaja  occurs  again  in  the  eleventh 
hymn  where  the  seer  writes  Purvir  Indrasya  ratayo  na  vi  dasyanti 
utayah,  yadi  vajasya  gomatah  stotribhyo  manhate  magham. 
“The  former  delights  of  Indra,  those  first  established  his  (new 
&  larger)  expansions  of  being  do  not  destroy  or  scatter,  when  to 
his  praisers  he  enlarges  the  mass  of  their  illuminated  substance 
or  strength  of  being.”  Here  again  we  have  Madhuchchhanda’s 
deep  experience  &  his  fine  &  subtle  knowledge.  It  is  a  common 
experience  in  Yoga  that  the  ananda  and  siddhi  first  established,  is 
destroyed  in  the  effort  or  movement  towards  a  larger  fullness  of 
being,  knowledge  or  delight,  and  a  period  of  crisis  intervenes  in 
which  there  is  a  rending  &  scattering  of  joy  &  light,  a  period  of 
darkness,  confusion  &  trouble  painful  to  all  &  dangerous  except 
to  the  strongest.  Can  these  crises,  difficulties,  perilous  conditions 
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of  soul  be  avoided?  Yes,  says  Madhuchchhandas  in  effect,  when 
you  deliver  yourself  with  devotion  into  the  care  of  Indra,  he 
comes  to  your  help,  he  removes  that  limitation,  that  concentra¬ 
tion  in  detail,  in  the  alpam,  the  little,  that  consequent  necessity 
of  losing  hold  of  one  thing  in  order  to  give  yourself  to  another,  he 
increases  the  magha,  the  vijnanamay  state  of  mahattwa  or  rela¬ 
tive  non-limitation  in  the  finite  which  shows  itself  by  an  increase 
of  fundamental  force  of  being  filled  with  higher  illumination. 
That  support  of  vaja  prevents  us  from  falling  from  what  we  have 
gained;  there  is  sufficient  substance  of  being  expressed  in  us  to 
provide  for  the  new  utayah  without  sacrificing  the  joys  already 
established;  there  is  sufficient  luminousness  of  mind  to  prevent 
darkness,  obscuration  &  misery  supervening.  Thus  we  see  still 
the  same  symbolic  sense,  the  same  depth,  the  same  experience 
as  true  to  the  Yogin  today  as  to  Madhuchchhandas  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

Now  that  we  have  thus  substantially  fixed  the  meaning  of  go 
and  gomat,  we  can  go  back  to  a  passage  already  to  some  extent 
discussed,  the  third  verse  of  the  seventh  hymn.  Indro  dirghaya 
chakshasa  a  suryam  rohayad  divi,  vi  gobhir  adrim  airayat;  Indra 
for  far  vision  ascended  to  the  sun  in  heaven;  he  sent  him  abroad 
over  all  the  mountain  with  his  rays.  This  is  so  plainly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verse  that  I  cannot  understand,  once  it  is  perceived 
&  understood,  how  we  can  accept  any  other  rendering.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  relations  of  Indra,  Surya  &  the  Mountain 
of  our  graded  ascent  in  being  —  Sri  Ramakrishna’s  staircase  to 
the  Sad  Brahman.  The  far  vision  is  the  unlimited  knowledge 
acquired  in  Mahas,  in  the  wide  supra-rational  movement  of  our 
consciousness  as  opposed  to  the  contracted  rational  or  infra- 
rational  vision  which  works  only  on  details  or  from  &  by  details, 
the  alpam;  for  that  Mind  has  to  ascend  to  the  Sun  in  Heaven, 
the  principle  of  Mahas  on  the  higher  levels  of  mind  itself,  not 
on  the  supra-rational  level,  not  swe  dame.  Because  it  is  not  swe 
dame,  the  full  illumination  is  not  possible,  we  cannot  become 
practically  omniscient;  all  Indra  can  do  is  to  send  down  the  sun, 
not  in  itself,  but  in  its  rays  to  various  parts  of  the  mountain  of 
being,  all  over  it,  it  is  true,  but  still  revealing  only  the  higher 
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truth  in  its  parts,  not  in  its  full  sum  of  knowledge.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  precise,  once  we  understand  the  Vedic  terminology, 
that  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  mistaken  in  this  interpretation, 
which,  moreover,  agrees  perfectly  with  Yogic  experience  and  the 
constant  theme  of  Madhuchchhandas.  He  is  describing  the  first 
dawn  &  development  of  the  higher  knowledge  in  the  mind,  still 
liable  to  attack  &  obstruction,  (yujam  vritreshu  vajrinam),  still 
uncertain  in  quantity  (Indram  vayam  mahadhane  indram  arbhe 
havamahe).  Irayat  is  naturally  transitive,  bears  the  meaning  it 
has  in  prerana,  prerita,  and  can  have  no  object  but  Surya,  unless 
we  suppose,  which  is  less  natural,  that  it  is  Surya  who  sends 
Indra  to  the  mountain  accompanied  by  his  rays. 

There  is  only  one  other  passage  we  have  now  left  for 
examination  but  it  is  of  considerable  importance  &  interest. 
It  is  in  the  hymn  ascribed  to  the  son  of  Madhuchchhanda, 
though  very  probably  it  is  Madhuchchhanda’s  own,  the  eleventh 
hymn  and  the  fifth  verse.  Twam  Valasya  gomato  apavar  adrivo 
bilam,  Twam  deva  abibhyushas  tujyamanasa  avishuh.  “Thou,  O 
dweller  on  the  mountain,  didst  uncover  the  lair  of  Vala  the  lumi¬ 
nous,  Thee  the  gods  entered  unfearing  &  protected.”  Indra,  the 
dweller  on  the  mountain  of  being,  he  who  established  in  Swarga 
looks  ever  upward,  has,  to  assist  the  strivings  of  man,  uncovered 
the  lair  of  Vala  the  luminous.  Who  is  Vala  the  luminous?  Does 
gomat  mean  the  fellow  who  has  the  cows  &  is  Vala  a  demon  of 
cloud  or  darkness  afflicted  with  the  cow-stealing  propensities, 
the  Titanic  bovi-kleptomania  attributed  by  tradition  to  the 
Panis?  He  is,  I  suggest,  one  of  the  Titans  who  deny  a  higher 
ascent  to  man,  a  Titan  who  possesses  but  withholds  &  hides 
the  luminous  realms  of  ideal  truth  from  man,  —  interposing  the 
hiranmayam  patram  of  the  Isha  Upanishad,  the  golden  cover 
or  lid,  by  which  the  face  of  truth  is  concealed,  satyasyapihitam 
mukham.  “Tat  twam  Pushan  apavrinu”,  cries  the  Vedantic  sage, 
using  the  same  word  apavri,  but  he  calls  to  Surya,  not  to  Indra, 
because  he  seeks  the  possession  of  the  Vedanta,  the  sight  of  the 
rupam  kalyanatamam  which  belongs  to  those  who  can  meet 
Surya  in  his  own  home.  The  Vedic  seer,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
struggle,  is  satisfied  with  the  minor  conquests  of  Indra.  He  does 
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not  yet  rise  to  those  heights  where  Indra  working  in  the  mind 
is  no  longer  a  supreme  helper,  but  may  even  be,  as  the  Puranas 
tell  us,  an  obstacle  and  an  opponent  —  because  activity  of  mind 
even  the  highest,  so  long  as  it  is  not  abandoned  and  overpassed, 
interferes  with  a  yet  higher  attainment.  It  is  only  by  rejecting 
Indra  that  we  can  dwell  with  Surya  in  his  luminous  halls,  Tena 
tyaktena  bhunjithah.  Nevertheless  the  conquest  over  Bala  is 
for  humanity  in  its  present  stage  a  great  conquest,  and  when 
&  because  it  is  accomplished  the  other  gods  can  enter  safely 
into  the  mental  force  &  work  in  it,  fearless  because  protected 
by  Indra’s  victorious  might.  For  he  is  now  Balabhid;  he  has 
pierced  Bala  &  is  no  longer  liable  to  that  fear  which  overtook 
him  when  Vritra  only  had  been  overthrown  —  a  fear  due  to  his 
perceiving  the  immensity  of  the  task  that  still  remained  &  the 
more  formidable  enemies  beyond.  We  shall  come  again  to  Bala 
&  the  Titans  &  the  meaning  of  these  divine  battles,  —  viryani 
yani  chakara  prathamani  vajri. 

All  the  passages  I  have  quoted  proceed  from  the  hymns  of 
Madhuchchhanda  son  of  Viswamitra,  the  opening  eleven  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda.  This  seer  is  one  of  the  deepest  &  profoundest  of 
the  spirits  chosen  as  vessels  &  channels  of  the  divine  knowledge 
of  the  Veda,  one  of  those  who  least  loses  the  thing  symbolised  in 
the  material  symbol,  but  who  tends  rather  to  let  the  symbol  dis¬ 
appear  in  that  which  it  symbolises.  The  comparison  of  the  maker 
of  beautiful  images  to  the  milch  cow  &  Indra  to  the  milker  is  an 
example  of  his  constant  tendency  —  the  word  gavam  is  avoided 
with  sudugham,  so  that  the  idea  of  milking  or  pressing  forth  may 
be  suggested  without  insisting  on  the  material  image  of  the  cow, 
&  in  goduhe,  the  symbol  of  the  cow  melts  away  into  the  thing 
symbolised,  knowledge,  light,  illumination.  A  comparison  with 
Medhatithi  son  of  Kanwa  brings  out  the  difference.  In  Madhu- 
chchhanda’s  hymns  the  materialist  rendering  is  often  inapplica¬ 
ble  &  even  when  applicable  yields  a  much  poorer  sense  than 
the  symbolic  rendering  —  because  the  seer  is  little  concerned 
with  the  symbol  except  as  the  recognised  means  of  suggesting 
things  supramaterial.  But  Medhatithi  is  much  concerned  with 
the  symbol  &  not  indifferent  to  the  outer  life;  in  his  hymns  the 
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materialist  rendering  gives  us  a  good  sense  without  excluding  the 
symbolic,  but  often  the  symbolic  has  to  be  sought  for  &  if  we 
did  not  know  the  true  Vedic  tradition  from  Madhuchchhanda 
we  could  not  gather  it  unaided  from  Medhatithi.  The  son  of 
Viswamitra  is  deeply  concerned  with  knowledge  &  with  immor¬ 
tality  &  rapture  as  its  attendant  circumstances  &  conditions, 
the  son  of  Kanwa,  though  not  indifferent  to  knowledge,  with 
the  intoxication  of  the  wine  of  immortality  &  its  outpouring  in 
mortal  life  &  action.  To  use  Vedic  symbolism,  one  is  a  herder  of 
kine,  the  other  a  herder  of  horses;  Madhuchchhanda ’s  totem  is 
the  meditative  cow,  Medhatithi’s  the  rapid  &  bounding  horse. 
There  is  a  great  calm,  depth  &  nobility  in  the  first  eleven  hymns, 
a  great  verve,  joy,  energy  &  vibrant  force  in  the  twelve  that 
follow. 

There  is  only  one  passage  in  which  Medhatithi  uses  the 
word  go  and  that  passage  is  characteristic.  There  are  only  three 
main  ideas  in  the  hymn,  the  drinking  of  the  Soma  by  Indra,  the 
increase  of  his  rapture  &  force  by  the  drinking  of  the  Soma,  & 
the  result  of  that  increase,  Semam  nah  kamam  a  prina  gobhir 
aswaih  shatakrato,  Then  do  thou  fill  full  this  desire  of  ours  with 
horses  &  with  kine,  O  Shatakratu.  Read  apart  from  his  other  & 
deeper  hymns,  we  should  not  venture  to  put  any  symbolic  sense 
into  these  horses  &  kine;  but  from  other  passages  it  is  evident 
that  Medhatithi  was  not  dispossessed  of  the  tradition  of  Vedic 
symbolism,  &  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  suppose  that 
he  was  lusting  merely  for  a  material  wealth,  that  this  was  his 
desire  and  not  the  illumination  of  knowledge  &  the  inner  joy  & 
vigour  which  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  of  the  steed. 


The  Gods  of  the  Veda  / 

The  Secret  of  the  Veda 

[AJ 

The  Gods  of  the  Veda  — 

An  enquiry  into  the  true  significance  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda. 

The  Vedas  are  the  roots  of  Indian  civilisation  and  the  supreme 
authority  in  Indian  religion.  For  three  thousand  years,  by  the 
calculation  of  European  scholars,  for  a  great  deal  more,  in  all 
probability,  the  faith  of  this  nation,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
profound,  acute  and  intellectual  in  the  world,  has  not  left  its  hold 
on  this  cardinal  point  of  belief.  Its  greatest  and  most  rationalistic 
minds  have  never  swerved  from  the  national  faith.  Kapila  held 
to  it  no  less  than  Shankara.  The  two  great  revolted  intellects, 
Buddha  and  Brihaspati,  could  not  dethrone  the  Veda  or  destroy 
India’s  spiritual  allegiance.  India  by  an  inevitable  law  of  her 
being  casts  out,  sooner  or  later,  everything  that  is  not  Vedic. 
The  Dhammapada  has  become  a  Scripture  for  foreign  peoples. 
Brihaspati’s  strictures  are  only  remembered  as  a  curiosity  of  our 
intellectual  history.  Religious  movements  &  revolutions  have 
come  &  gone  or  left  their  mark  but  after  all  and  through 
all  the  Veda  remains  to  us  our  Rock  of  the  Ages,  our  eternal 
foundation. 

Yet  the  most  fundamental  and  important  part  of  this  imper¬ 
ishable  Scripture,  the  actual  hymns  and  mantras  of  the  Sanhitas, 
has  long  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Indian  mind,  learned  or 
unlearned.  The  other  Vedic  books  are  of  minor  authority  or  a 
secondary  formation.  The  Brahmanas  are  ritual,  grammatical 
&  historical  treatises  on  the  traditions  &  ceremonies  of  Vedic 
times  whose  only  value  —  apart  from  interesting  glimpses  of 
ancient  life  &  Vedantic  philosophy  —  lies  in  their  attempt  to  fix 
and  to  interpret  symbolically  the  ritual  of  Vedic  sacrifice.  The 
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Upanishads,  mighty  as  they  are,  only  aspire  to  bring  out,  arrange 
philosophically  in  the  language  of  later  thinking  and  crown  with 
the  supreme  name  of  Brahman  the  eternal  knowledge  enshrined 
in  the  Vedas.  Yet  for  some  two  thousand  years  at  least  no  Indian 
has  really  understood  the  Vedas.  Or  if  they  have  been  under¬ 
stood,  if  Sayana  holds  for  us  their  secret,  the  reverence  of  the 
Indian  mind  for  them  becomes  a  baseless  superstition  and  the 
idea  that  the  modern  Indian  religions  are  Vedic  in  their  substance 
is  convicted  of  egregious  error.  For  the  Vedas  Sayana  gives  us 
are  the  mythology  of  the  Adityas,  Rudras,  Maruts,  Vasus,  —  but 
these  gods  of  the  Veda  have  long  ceased  to  be  worshipped,  —  or 
they  are  a  collection  of  ritual  &  sacrificial  hymns,  but  the  ritual 
is  dead  &  the  sacrifices  are  no  longer  offered. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  reverence  for  the  Vedas 
&  the  belief  in  the  continued  authority  of  the  Vedas  is  really 
no  more  than  an  ancient  superstition  or  a  tradition  which  has 
survived  its  truth?  Those  who  know  the  working  of  the  human 
mind,  will  be  loth  to  hasten  to  that  conclusion.  Great  masses  of 
men,  great  nations,  great  civilisations  have  an  instinct  in  these 
matters  which  seldom  misleads  them.  In  spite  of  forgetfulness, 
through  every  misstatement,  surviving  all  cessation  of  precise 
understanding,  something  in  them  still  remembers  their  origin 
and  holds  fast  to  the  vital  truth  of  their  being.  According  to 
the  Europeans,  there  is  a  historical  truth  at  the  basis  of  the  old 
persistent  tradition,  but  a  historical  truth  only,  a  truth  of  origin, 
not  of  present  actuality.  The  Vedas  are  the  early  roots  of  Indian 
religion,  of  Indian  civilisation;  but  they  have  for  a  long  time 
past  ceased  to  be  their  present  foundation  or  their  intellectual 
substance.  It  is  rather  the  Upanishads  &  the  Puranas  that  are 
the  living  Scriptures  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Hinduism.  But  if, 
as  we  contend,  the  Upanishads  &  the  Puranas  only  give  us  in 
other  language,  later  symbols,  altered  forms  of  thought  the  same 
religious  truths  that  we  find  differently  stated  in  the  Rigveda, 
this  shifting  of  the  immediate  point  of  derivation  will  make 
no  real  difference.  The  waters  we  drink  are  the  same  whether 
drawn  at  their  clear  mountain  sources  or  on  their  banks  in  the 
anchorite’s  forest  or  from  ghats  among  the  faery  temples  and 
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fantastic  domes  of  some  sacred  city.  The  Hindu’s  belief  remains 
to  him  unshaken. 

But  in  the  last  century  a  new  scholarship  has  invaded  the 
country,  the  scholarship  of  aggressive  &  victorious  Europe, 
which  for  the  first  time  denies  the  intimate  connection  and  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  Vedas  &  the  later  Scriptures.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  made  distinctions  of  Jnanakanda  &  Karmakanda, 
Sruti  &  Smriti,  but  we  have  never  doubted  that  all  these  are 
branches  of  a  single  stock.  But  our  new  Western  Pandits  & 
authorities  tell  us  that  we  are  in  error.  All  of  us  from  ancient 
Yajnavalkya  to  the  modern  Vaidika  have  been  making  a  huge 
millennial  mistake.  European  scholarship  applying  for  the  first 
time  the  test  of  a  correct  philology  to  these  obscure  writings 
has  corrected  the  mistake.  It  has  discovered  that  the  Vedas  are 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  rest  of  our  Hindu 
development.  For  our  development  has  been  Pantheistic  or  tran¬ 
scendental,  philosophical,  mystic,  devotional,  sombre,  secretive, 
centred  in  the  giant  names  of  the  Indian  Trinity,  disengaging  itself 
from  sacrifice,  moving  towards  asceticism.  The  Vedas  are  natu¬ 
ralistic,  realistic,  ritualistic,  semi-barbarous,  a  sacrificial  worship 
of  material  Nature-powers,  henotheistic  at  their  highest,  Pagan, 
joyous  and  self-indulgent.  Brahma  &  Shiva  do  not  exist  for 
the  Veda;  Vishnu  &  Rudra  are  minor,  younger  &  unimportant 
deities.  Many  more  discoveries  of  a  startling  nature,  but  now 
familiar  to  the  most  ignorant,  have  been  successfully  imposed 
on  our  intellects.  The  Vedas,  it  seems,  were  not  revealed  to  great 
&  ancient  Rishis,  but  composed  by  the  priests  of  a  small  invad¬ 
ing  Aryan  race  of  agriculturists  &  warriors,  akin  to  the  Greeks 
&  Persians,  who  encamped,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  Panjab. 

With  the  acceptance  of  these  modern  opinions  Hinduism 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  as  dead  among  educated  men 
as  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  &  Romans.  It  should  at  best  have 
become  a  religio  Pagana,  a  superstition  of  ignorant  villagers.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  stronger  &  more  alive,  fecund  &  creative 
than  it  had  been  for  the  previous  three  centuries.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  unexpected  result  may  be  traced  to  the  high  opinion 
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in  which  even  European  opinion  has  been  compelled  to  hold 
the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the  Bhagavat  Gita  and  some  of  the 
speculations  —  as  the  Europeans  think  them  —  or,  as  we  hold, 
the  revealed  truths  of  the  Elpanishads.  But  although  intellec¬ 
tually  we  are  accustomed  in  obedience  to  Western  criticism  to 
base  ourselves  on  the  Elpanishads  &  Gita  and  put  aside  Purana 
and  Veda  as  mere  mythology  &  mere  ritual,  yet  in  practice 
we  live  by  the  religion  of  the  Puranas  &  Tantras  even  more 
profoundly  &  intimately  than  we  live  by  &  realise  the  truths  of 
the  Elpanishads.  In  heart  &  soul  we  still  worship  Krishna  and 
Kali  and  believe  in  the  truth  of  their  existence.  Nevertheless  this 
divorce  between  the  heart  &  the  intellect,  this  illicit  compromise 
between  faith  &  reason  cannot  be  enduring.  If  Purana  &  Veda 
cannot  be  rehabilitated,  it  is  yet  possible  that  our  religion  driven 
out  of  the  soul  into  the  intellect  may  wither  away  into  the  dry 
intellectuality  of  European  philosophy  or  the  dead  formality  & 
lifeless  clarity  of  European  Theism.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  test 
our  faith  by  a  careful  examination  into  the  meaning  of  Purana 
&  Veda  and  into  the  foundation  of  that  truth  which  our  intellect 
seeks  to  deny  [but]  our  living  spiritual  experience  continues  to 
find  in  their  conceptions.  We  must  discover  why  it  is  that  while 
our  intellects  accept  only  the  truth  of  Vedanta,  our  spiritual 
experiences  confirm  equally  or  even  more  powerfully  the  truth 
of  Purana.  A  revival  of  Hindu  intellectual  faith  in  the  totality 
of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  our  religion,  whether  Vedic,  Vedantic, 
Tantric  or  Puranic,  I  believe  to  be  an  inevitable  movement  of  the 
near  future. 

There  has  already  been,  indeed,  a  local  movement  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Veda.  Swami  Dayananda,  the  founder 
of  the  Arya  Samaj,  preached  a  monotheistic  religion  founded  on 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  sacred  hymns.  But  this  important 
attempt,  successful  &  vigorous  in  the  Panjab,  is  not  likely  to 
command  acceptance  among  the  more  subtle  races  of  the  south 
&  east.  It  was  based  like  the  European  rendering  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  philology,  —  the  Nirukta  of  Yaska  used  by  the  scholastic 
ingenuity  &  robust  faith  of  Dayananda  to  justify  conclusions  far- 
reaching  &  even  extravagant,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assent 
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unless  we  are  offered  stronger  foundations.  Moreover,  by  reject¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  all  later  Scriptures  and  scouting  even  the 
Upanishads  because  they  transcend  the  severity  of  his  monothe¬ 
istic  teaching,  Dayananda  cut  asunder  the  unity  of  Hindu  reli¬ 
gion  even  more  fatally  than  the  Europeans  &  by  the  slenderness 
of  vision  &  the  poverty  of  spiritual  contents,  the  excessive  sim¬ 
plicity  of  doctrine  farther  weakened  the  authority  of  this  version 
for  the  Indian  intellect.  He  created  a  sect  &  a  rendering,  but 
failed  to  rehabilitate  to  the  educated  mind  in  India  the  authority 
of  the  Vedas.  Nevertheless,  he  put  his  finger  on  the  real  clue, 
the  true  principle  by  which  Veda  can  yet  be  made  to  render  up 
its  long-guarded  secret.  A  Nirukta,  based  on  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Aryan  tongues  than  Dayananda  possessed,  more 
scientific  than  the  conjectural  philology  of  the  Europeans,  is  the 
first  condition  of  this  great  recovery.  The  second  is  a  sympathy 
&  flexibility  of  intelligence  capable  of  accepting  passively  & 
moulding  itself  to  the  mentality  of  the  men  of  this  remote  epoch. 

If  indeed  the  philology  of  the  Europeans  were  an  exact 
science  or  its  conclusions  inevitable  results  from  indisputable 
premises,  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  reopening  of  the 
subject.  But  the  failure  of  comparative  philology  to  develop  a 
sound  scientific  basis  &  to  create  a  true  science  of  language 
has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  intellectual  disappointments  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  that  failure. 
This  so-called  science  is  scouted  by  scientific  minds  and  even  the 
possibility  of  an  etymological  science  has  been  disputed.  The 
extravagances  of  the  philological  sun  myth  weavers  have  been 
checked  by  a  later  method  which  prefers  the  evidence  of  facts 
to  the  evidence  of  nouns  &  adjectives.  The  later  ethnological 
theories  ignore  the  conclusions  &  arguments  of  the  philologists. 
The  old  theory  of  Aryan,  Semite,  Dravidian  &  Turanian  races 
has  everywhere  been  challenged  and  is  everywhere  breached  or 
rejected.  The  philologists  have  indeed  established  some  useful 
identities  and  established  a  few  rules  of  phonetical  modification 
and  detrition.  But  the  rest  is  hypothesis  and  plausible  conjecture. 
The  capacity  of  brilliant  conjecture,  volatile  inference  and  an 
ingenious  imagination  have  been  more  useful  to  the  modern 
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Sanscrit  scholar  than  rigorous  research,  scientific  deduction  or 
patient  and  careful  generalisation.  We  are  therefore  at  liberty 
even  on  the  ground  of  European  science  &  knowledge  to  hesitate 
before  the  conclusions  of  philological  scholarship. 

But  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  by  Euro¬ 
pean  research  &  European  theories.  My  scepticism  of  nineteenth 
century  results  goes  farther  than  is  possible  to  any  European 
scepticism.  The  Science  of  comparative  religion  in  Europe  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  a  blunder.  The  sun  &  star  theory  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology  with  its  extravagant  scholastic  fancies  & 
lawless  inferences  carries  no  conviction  to  my  reason.  I  find 
in  the  Aryan  &  Dravidian  tongues,  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian 
races  not  separate  &  unconnected  families  but  two  branches  of 
a  single  stock.  The  legend  of  the  Aryan  invasion  &  settlement 
in  the  Panjab  in  Vedic  times  is,  to  me,  a  philological  myth.  The 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  I  accept  only  as  a  transfer¬ 
ence  or  adhyaropa  of  European  ideas  into  the  Veda  foreign  to  the 
mentality  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  &  Max  Muller’s  discovery  of  Vedic 
henotheism  as  a  brilliant  &  ingenious  error.  Whatever  is  sound 
&  indisputable  in  European  ideas  &  discoveries,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  &  shall  use,  but  these  large  generalisations  &  assumptions 
ought,  I  think,  no  longer  to  pass  current  as  unchallengeable  truth 
or  the  final  knowledge  about  the  Vedas.  My  method  is  rather  to 
make  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  previous  theories  European  or  Indian 
&  come  back  to  the  actual  text  of  the  Veda  for  enlightenment, 
the  fundamental  structure  &  development  of  the  old  Sanscrit 
tongue  for  a  standard  of  interpretation  and  the  connection  of 
thought  in  the  hymns  for  a  guide  to  their  meaning.  I  have  arrived 
as  a  result  at  a  theory  of  the  Vedic  religion,  of  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  give  some  initial  indications. 

I  put  aside  at  the  beginning  the  common  assumption  that 
since  religion  started  from  the  fears  &  desires  of  savages  a  record 
of  religion  as  ancient  as  the  Vedas  must  necessarily  contain  a 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  mythology  empty  of  any  profound 
or  subtle  spiritual  &  moral  ideas  or,  if  it  contains  them  at  all, 
that  it  must  be  only  in  the  latest  documents.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  assume  that  the  Vedic  Rishis  were  a  race  of  simple  & 
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frank  barbarians  than  to  assume  that  they  were  a  class  of  deep 
and  acute  philosophers.  What  they  were  is  the  thing  we  have 
to  discover  and  we  may  arrive  at  either  conclusion  or  neither, 
but  we  must  not  start  from  our  goal  or  begin  our  argument  on 
the  basis  of  our  conclusion.  We  know  nothing  of  the  history 
&  thought  of  the  times,  we  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  their 
intellectual  &  social  culture  except  what  we  can  gather  from  the 
Vedic  hymns  themselves.  Indications  from  other  sources  may  be 
useful  as  clues  but  the  hymns  are  our  sole  authority. 

The  indications  from  external  sources  are  few  and  incon¬ 
clusive,  but  they  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  theory  of 
a  materialistic  worship  of  Nature-Powers.  The  Europeans  start 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  old  Pagan  worship,  their  idea  of 
the  crudity  of  early  Greek  &  German  myth  &  practice  and 
their  minds  naturally  expect  to  find  &  even  insist  on  finding  an 
even  greater  crudity  in  the  Vedas.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  no  written  record  of  Greek  or  Scandinavian  do  the  old 
religions  appear  as  mere  materialistic  ideas  or  the  old  gods  as 
mere  Nature  forces;  they  have  also  a  moral  significance,  and 
show  a  substratum  of  moral  and  an  admixture  even  of  psy¬ 
chological  &  philosophical  ideas.  If  in  their  origin,  they  were 
material  and  barbarous,  they  had  already  been  moralised  & 
intellectualised.  Already  even  in  Homer  Pallas  Athene  is  not  the 
Dawn  or  any  natural  phenomenon,  but  a  great  preterhuman 
power  of  wisdom,  force  &  intelligence;  Apollo  is  not  the  Sun 
—  who  is  represented  by  another  deity,  Helios  —  but  a  moral  or 
moralised  deity.  In  the  Veda,  even  in  the  European  rendering, 
Varuna  has  a  similar  moral  character  and  represents  ethical  & 
religious  ideas  far  in  advance  of  any  that  we  find  in  the  Homeric 
cult  &  ethics.  We  cannot  rule  out  of  court  the  possibility  that 
others  of  the  gods  shared  this  Vedic  distinction  or  that,  even 
perhaps  in  their  oldest  hymns,  the  Indians  had  gone  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Greeks  in  the  moralising  of  their  religion. 

Moreover,  even  their  moralised  gods  were  only  the  superfi¬ 
cial  &  exterior  aspect  of  the  Greek  religion.  Its  deeper  life  fed 
itself  on  the  mystic  rites  of  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  which  were  deeply  symbolic  and  remind  us  in  some  of 
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their  ideas  &  circumstances  of  certain  aspects  of  Indian  Yoga. 
The  mysticism  &  symbolism  were  not  an  entirely  modern  de¬ 
velopment.  Orpheus,  Bacchus  &  Demeter  are  the  centre  of  an 
antique  and  prehistoric,  even  preliterary  mind-movement.  The 
element  may  have  been  native  to  Greek  religious  sentiment;  it 
may  have  been  imported  from  the  East  through  the  Aryan  races 
or  cultures  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  may  also  have  been  common  to 
the  ancient  systems  of  Greece  &  India.  An  original  community 
or  a  general  diffusion  is  at  least  possible.  The  double  aspect  of 
exoteric  practice  and  esoteric  symbolism  may  have  already  been 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Vedic  religion.  Is  it  entirely 
without  significance  that  to  the  Vedic  mind  men  were  essen¬ 
tially  manu,  thinkers,  the  original  father  of  the  race  was  the  first 
Thinker,  and  the  Vedic  poets  in  the  idea  of  their  contemporaries 
not  merely  priests  or  sacred  singers  or  wise  bards  but  much 
more  characteristically  manishis  &  rishis,  thinkers  &  sages?  We 
can  conceive  with  difficulty  such  ideas  as  belonging  to  that  un¬ 
developed  psychological  condition  of  the  semi-savage  to  which 
sacrifices  of  propitiation  &  Nature-Gods  helpful  only  for  mate¬ 
rial  life,  safety  &  comfort  were  all-sufficient.  Certainly,  also,  the 
earliest  Indian  writings  subsequent  to  Vedic  times  bear  out  these 
indications.  To  the  writers  of  the  Brahmanas  the  sacrificial  ritual 
enshrined  an  elaborate  symbolism.  The  seers  of  the  Upanishad 
worshipped  Surya  &  Agni  as  great  spiritual  &  moral  forces 
and  believed  the  Vedic  hymns  to  be  effective  only  because  they 
contained  a  deep  knowledge  &  a  potent  spirituality.  They  may 
have  been  in  error  —  may  have  been  misled  by  a  later  tradition  or 
themselves  have  read  mystic  refinements  into  a  naturalistic  text. 
But  also  &  equally,  they  may  have  had  access  to  an  unbroken  line 
of  knowledge  or  they  may  have  been  in  direct  touch  or  in  closer 
touch  than  the  moderns  with  the  mentality  of  the  Vedic  singers. 

The  decision  of  these  questions  will  determine  our  whole 
view  of  Vedic  religions  and  decide  the  claim  of  the  Veda  to  be 
a  living  Scripture  of  Hinduism.  It  is  of  primary  importance  to 
know  what  in  their  nature  and  functions  were  the  gods  of  the 
Veda.  I  have  therefore  made  this  fundamental  question  form  the 
sole  subject  matter  of  the  present  volume.  I  make  no  attempt 
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here  to  present  a  complete  or  even  a  sufficient  justification  of 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  been  led  to.  Nor  do  I  present  my 
readers  with  a  complete  enquiry  into  the  nature  &  functions  of 
the  Vedic  pantheon.  Such  a  justification,  such  an  enquiry  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  careful  philological  analysis  &  rendering 
of  the  Vedic  hymns  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  origins  of  the 
Sanscrit  language.  That  is  a  labour  of  very  serious  proportions 
&  burdened  with  numerous  difficulties  which  I  have  begun  and 
hope  one  day  to  complete  myself  or  to  leave  to  others  ready 
for  completion.  But  in  the  present  volume  I  can  only  attempt  to 
establish  a  prima  facie  [casej  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question.  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Vedic  creed  &  thought 
were  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex,  not  a  barbarous  but  a  subtle 
&  advanced,  not  a  naturalistic  but  a  mystic  &  Vedantic  system. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  follow  my 
arguments  with  a  better  understanding,  to  sketch  briefly  the 
important  lines  of  that  system  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  ten  man- 
dalas  of  the  Rigveda.  Its  fundamental  conception  was  the  unity 
in  complexity  of  the  apparent  universe.  The  Vedic  mind,  looking 
out  on  the  great  movement  of  material  forces  around  it,  aware 
of  their  regularity,  law,  universality,  saw  in  them  symbols  and 
expressions  of  a  diviner  life  behind.  Everywhere  they  felt  the 
presence  of  intelligence,  of  life,  of  a  soul.  But  they  did  not  make 
the  common  distinction  between  soul  and  matter.  Matter  was  to 
them  itself  a  term  and  expression  of  the  life  and  soul  they  had 
discovered.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of  thought  which  constituted 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Vedic  outlook  and  has  stood 
at  the  root  and  basis  of  all  Indian  thought  and  religion  then  & 
subsequently. 

Nevertheless  existence  is  not  simple  in  its  infinite  oneness. 
Matter  is  prithivi,  tanu  or  tanva  (terra),  a  wide  yet  formal  ex¬ 
tension  of  being;  but  behind  matter  and  containing  it  is  a  term 
of  being,  not  formal  though  instrumentally  creative  of  form, 
measuring  &  containing  it,  mind,  mati  or  manas.  Mind  itself  is 
biune  in  movement,  modified  mind  working  in  direct  relation  to 
material  life  (anu,  the  Vedantic  prana)  and  moulding  itself  to  its 
requirements  in  order  to  seize  and  enjoy  it,  and  pure  mind  above 
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and  controlling  it.  For  each  of  these  three  subjective  principles 
there  must  exist  in  the  nature  of  things  an  objective  world  in 
which  it  fulfils  its  tendencies  and  in  which  beings  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  order  of  consciousness  can  live  and  manifest  themselves. 
The  three  worlds,  tribhuvana,  trailokya  are  called  in  Vedic  ter¬ 
minology,  Bhu,  the  material  world,  Bhuvar,  the  intermediate 
world  and  Swar,  the  pure  blissful  mental  world,  —  Bhur,  Bhuvar, 
Swar,  earth,  the  lower  heavens  and  paradise,  are  the  three  sacred 
&  mighty  vyahritis  of  the  Veda,  and  the  great  Vedic  formula 
OM  Bhur  Bhuvah  Swah  expressive  of  our  manifest  existence 
triply  founded  in  matter,  mind-in-sense  &  vital  movement  and 
pure  mind,  still  resounds  in  the  Indian  consciousness  &  comes 
with  a  solemnity,  ill-understood  but  felt,  to  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Rishis.  They  persist  in  later  belief  as  three  inferior 
worlds  of  the  Purana,  constituents  of  the  aparardha,  or  lower 
hemisphere  of  conscious  existence,  in  which  the  Vedantic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  matter,  life  &  mind,  anna,  prana  and  manas  severally 
predominate  and  determine  the  conditions  of  existence.  Bhuvar 
&  Swar  are  the  two  heavens,  the  double  firmament,  ubhe  rodasi 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  verses. 

But  why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  each  subjective  order 
or  stratum  of  consciousness  necessarily  involve  the  co-existence 
of  a  corresponding  order  of  beings  &  objective  world-stratum? 
For  the  modern  mind,  speculative  &  introspective  like  the  Vedic, 
is  yet  speculative  within  the  limits  of  sensational  experience 
and  therefore  unable  to  believe  in,  even  if  it  can  conceive  of 
existence,  least  of  all  of  an  objective  existence  under  conditions 
different  from  those  [with]  which  we  are  familiar  and  of  which 
our  senses  assure  us.  We  may  therefore  admit  the  profundity 
&  subtlety  of  the  subjective  distinction,  but  we  shall  be  apt 
to  regard  the  belief  in  objective  worlds  &  beings  unseen  by 
our  senses  as  either  an  early  poetic  fancy  or  a  crude  super¬ 
stition  of  savages.  But  the  Vedic  mentality,  although  perfectly 
rational,  stood  at  the  opposite  pole  of  ideas  from  the  modern 
and  its  subjective  consciousness  admitted  a  class  of  experiences 
which  we  reject  and  cut  short  the  moment  they  begin  to  present 
themselves  by  condemning  them  as  hallucinations.  The  idea  of 
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modern  men  that  the  ancients  evolved  their  gods  by  a  process  of 
poetic  imagination,  is  an  error  due  to  inability  to  understand  an 
alien  mentality  &  unwillingness  to  investigate  from  within  those 
survivals  of  it  which  still  subsist  though  with  difficulty  under 
modern  conditions.  Encouraging  this  order  of  phenomena,  fos¬ 
tering  &  developing  carefully  the  states  of  mind  in  which  they 
were  possible  and  the  movements  of  mind  &  sense  by  which 
they  were  effected,  the  Vedic  Rishis  saw  and  communed  with 
the  gods  and  threw  themselves  into  the  worlds  of  which  they 
had  the  conception.  They  believed  in  them  for  the  same  reason 
that  Joan  of  Arc  believed  in  her  saints  &  her  voices,  Socrates 
in  his  daemon  or  Swedenborg  in  his  spirits,  because  they  had 
constant  experience  of  them  and  of  the  validity  both  of  the 
experiences  and  of  the  instruments  of  mind  &  sense  by  which 
they  were  maintained  in  operation.  They  would  have  answered 
a  modern  objector  that  they  had  as  good  a  proof  of  them  as  the 
scientist  has  of  the  worlds  &  the  different  orders  of  life  revealed 
to  his  optical  nerve  by  microscope  &  telescope.  Some  of  them 
might  even  question  whether  these  scientific  discoveries  were 
not  optical  illusions  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  by  the 
instruments  utilised!  We  may,  similarly,  get  rid  of  the  Vedic  ex¬ 
periences,  disbelieve  and  discount  them,  saying  that  they  missed 
one  essential  instrument  of  truth,  the  sceptical  distrust  of  their 
instruments,  —  but  we  cannot  argue  from  them  in  the  minds  that 
received  them  a  childish  irrationality  or  a  savage  superstition. 
They  trusted,  like  us,  their  experience,  believed  their  mind  & 
senses  and  argued  logically  from  their  premisses. 

It  is  true  that  apart  from  these  experiences  the  existence 
of  various  worlds  &  different  orders  of  beings  was  a  logical 
necessity  of  the  Vedic  conception  of  existence.  Existence  being 
a  life,  a  soul  expressing  itself  in  forms,  every  distinct  order  of 
consciousness,  every  stratum  or  sea  of  conscious-being  (samu- 
dra,  sindhu,  apah  as  the  Vedic  thinkers  preferred  to  call  them) 
demanded  its  own  order  of  objective  experiences  (lokas,  worlds), 
tended  inevitably  to  throw  itself  into  forms  of  individualised 
being  (vishah,  ganah,  prajah).  Moreover,  in  a  world  so  con¬ 
ceived,  nothing  could  happen  in  this  world  without  relation 
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to  some  force  or  being  in  the  worlds  behind;  nor  could  there 
be  any  material,  vital  or  mental  movement  except  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  life  &  a  soul  behind  it.  Everything  here  must  be 
supported  from  the  worlds  of  mind  or  it  could  not  maintain 
its  existence.  From  this  idea  to  the  peopling  of  the  world  with 
innumerable  mental  &  vital  existences,  —  existences  essentially 
vital  like  the  Naiads,  Dryads,  Nereids,  Genii,  Lares  &  Penates 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wood-gods,  river-gods,  house- 
gods,  tree-deities,  snake-deities  of  the  Indians,  or  mental  like  the 
intermediate  gods  of  our  old  Pantheon,  would  be  a  natural  and 
inevitable  step.  This  Animism  is  a  remarkably  universal  feature 
in  the  religious  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  I  cannot  accept 
the  modern  view  that  its  survival  in  a  crude  form  among  the 
savages,  those  waifs  &  strays  of  human  progress,  is  a  proof 
of  their  low  &  savage  origin  —  any  more  than  the  peculiarly 
crude  ideas  of  Christianity  that  exist  in  uneducated  negro  minds 
[and]  would  survive  in  a  still  more  degraded  form  if  they  were 
long  isolated  from  civilised  life,  would  be  a  proof  to  future 
research  that  Christianity  originated  from  a  cannibal  tribe  on 
the  African  continent.  The  idea  is  essentially  a  civilised  concep¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  keen  susceptibility  &  only  possible  after 
a  meditative  dwelling  upon  Nature  —  not  different  indeed  in 
rank  &  order  from  Wordsworth’s  experience  of  Nature  which 
no  one,  I  suppose,  would  consider  an  atavistic  recrudescence  of 
old  savage  mentality,  —  and  impossible  to  the  animal  man.  The 
dog  &  crow  who  reason  from  their  senses,  do  not  stand  in  awe 
of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  dawn  &  rain  &  shine  or  expect  from 
them  favours. 

But  the  great  gods  of  the  Veda  belong  to  a  higher  order  than 
these  beings  who  attach  themselves  to  the  individual  object  and 
the  particular  movement.  They  are  great  world-powers;  they 
support  the  wide  laws  &  universal  functions  of  the  world.  Their 
dwelling-place  is  in  Swar,  the  world  of  pure  mind,  and  they  only 
enter  into  and  are  not  native  to  or  bound  by  life  &  matter. 
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[BJ 

The  Secret  of  the  Veda. 

Chapter  II 

Saraswati  and  the  Great  Water. 

If  the  Veda  is  a  great  religious  and  psychological  document  and 
not  an  early  hymnal  of  savage  ceremonies,  there  must  be  in  the 
long  procession  of  the  sacred  chants  passages  which  preserve, 
in  spite  of  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  an  archaic  language, 
their  ancient  truth  on  their  surface.  The  totality  of  the  Veda  is  so 
closely  knit  in  its  mentality,  constant  in  its  ideas  and  unchanging 
in  its  terms  that  we  may  hope  from  even  one  such  text  a  help 
considerably  beyond  the  measure  of  its  actual  length  &  scope  in 
fixing  the  nature  of  the  Vedic  outlook  and  helping  us  to  some  clue 
to  the  secret  of  its  characteristic  expressions.  Our  desideratum 
is  a  passage  in  which  the  god  of  the  Riks  must  be  a  mental  or 
moral  Power,  the  thoughts  religious,  intellectual  or  psycholog¬ 
ical  in  their  substance,  the  expressions  insistent  in  their  clear 
superphysical  intention.  We  will  begin  with  a  striking  passage  in 
a  hymn,  put  by  Vyasa  very  early  in  the  order  of  his  collection. 
It  is  the  third  sukta  of  the  first  Mandala.  Madhuchchhanda,  son 
of  the  famous  Visvamitra,  is  the  seer;  Saraswati  is  the  goddess; 
the  three  closing  riks  of  the  hymn  are  the  indicative  passage. 

Saraswati,  a  name  familiar  to  the  religious  conceptions  of 
the  race  from  our  earliest  eras,  &  of  incessant  occurrence  in 
poetic  phraseology  and  image,  is  worshipped  yearly  even  at  the 
present  day  in  all  provinces  of  the  peninsula  no  less  than  those 
many  millenniums  ago  in  the  prehistoric  dawn  of  our  religion 
and  literature.  Consistently,  subsequent  to  the  Vedic  times,  she 
has  been  worshipped  everywhere  &  is  named  in  all  passages 
as  a  goddess  of  speech,  poetry,  learning  and  eloquence.  Epic, 
Purana  and  the  popular  imagination  know  her  solely  as  this 
deity  of  speech  &  knowledge.  She  ranks  therefore  in  the  order 
of  religious  ideas  with  the  old  Hellenic  conceptions  of  Pallas, 
Aphrodite  or  the  Muses;  nor  does  any  least  shadow  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  Nature-power  linger  to  lower  the  clear  intellectuality  of 
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her  powers  and  functions.  But  there  is  also  a  river  Saraswati  or 
several  rivers  of  that  name.  Therefore,  the  doubt  suggests  itself: 
In  any  given  passage  may  it  not  be  the  Aryan  river,  Saraswati, 
which  the  bards  are  chanting?  even  if  they  sing  of  her  or  cry  to 
her  as  a  goddess,  may  it  not  still  be  the  River,  so  dear,  sacred 
&  beneficent  to  them,  that  they  worship?  Or  even  where  she  is 
clearly  a  goddess  of  speech  and  thought,  may  it  not  be  that  the 
Aryans,  having  had  originally  no  intellectual  or  moral  concep¬ 
tions  and  therefore  no  gods  of  the  mind  and  heart,  converted, 
when  they  did  feel  the  need,  this  sacred  flowing  River  into  a 
goddess  of  sacred  flowing  song?  In  that  case  we  are  likely  to  find 
in  her  epithets  &  activities  the  traces  of  this  double  capacity. 

For  the  rest,  Sayana  in  this  particular  passage  lends  some 
support  [toj  this  suggestion  of  Saraswati’s  etymological  good 
luck;  for  he  tells  us  that  Saraswati  has  two  aspects,  the  embodied 
goddess  of  Speech  and  the  figure  of  a  river.  He  distributes,  in¬ 
deed,  these  two  capacities  with  a  strange  inconsistency  and  in  his 
interpretation,  as  in  so  many  of  these  harsh  &  twisted  scholastic 
renderings,  European  &  Indian,  of  the  old  melodious  subtleties 
of  thought  &  language,  the  sages  of  the  Veda  come  before  us  only 
to  be  convicted  of  a  baffling  incoherence  of  sense  and  a  pointless 
inaptness  of  language.  But  possibly,  after  all,  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  scholar  that  is  at  fault,  not  the  intellect  of  the  Vedic 
singers  that  was  confused,  stupid  and  clumsy!  Nevertheless  we 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  Sayana’s  distribution  of  the 
sense  may  be  ill-guided,  &  yet  his  suggestion  about  the  double 
role  of  the  goddess  may  in  itself  be  well-founded.  There  are  few 
passages  of  the  ancient  Sanhita,  into  which  these  ingenuities  of 
the  ritualistic  &  naturalistic  interpretations  do  not  pursue  us. 
Our  inquiry  would  protract  itself  into  an  intolerable  length,  if 
we  had  at  every  step  to  clear  away  from  the  path  either  the  heavy 
ancient  lumber  or  the  brilliant  modern  rubbish.  It  is  necessary  to 
determine,  once  for  all,  whether  the  Vedic  scholars,  purve  nutana 
uta,  are  guides  worthy  of  trust  —  whether  they  are  as  sure  in  taste 
&  insight  as  they  are  painstaking  and  diligent  in  their  labour, 
—  whether,  in  a  word,  these  ingenuities  are  the  outcome  of  an 
imaginative  licence  of  speculation  or  a  sound  &  keen  intuition 
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of  the  true  substance  of  Veda.  Here  is  a  crucial  passage.  Let  us 
settle  at  least  one  side  of  the  account  —  the  ledger  of  the  great 
Indian  scholiast. 

Madhuchchhanda  turns  to  Saraswati  at  the  close  of  his 
hymn  after  successively  calling  to  the  Aswins,  Indra  &  the  Vis- 
vadevas.  To  each  of  these  deities  he  has  addressed  three  riks 
of  praise  &  invocation;  the  last  three  of  the  twelve  reiterate 
in  each  verse  the  name,  epithets  &  functions  of  Saraswati.  The 
Sukta  falls  therefore  into  four  equal  parts  of  which  the  last  alone 
immediately  concerns  us. 

Pavaka  nah  Saraswati,  vajebhir  vajinivati, 

Yajnam  vashtu  dhiyavasuh. 

Chodayitri  sunritanam,  chetanti  sumatmam, 

Yajnam  dadhe  Saraswati. 

Maho  arnah  Saraswati,  prachetayati  ketuna, 

Dhiyo  visva  vi  rajati.1 

On  the  strength  of  Sayana’s  commentary  these  lines  would  have 
to  bear  in  English  the  following  astounding  significance.  “Let 
the  purifying  goddess  of  Speech,  equipped  by  means  of  food- 
offerings  with  a  ritual  full  of  food,  desire  (that  is  to  say,  up¬ 
bear)  the  sacrifice,  she  who  is  the  cause  of  wealth  as  a  result 
of  the  ritual.  Sender  of  pleasant  &  true  sayings  and  explainer 
(of  this  sacrifice)  to  the  performers  of  the  ritual  who  have  a 
good  intelligence,  the  goddess  of  Speech  upholds  the  sacrifice. 
The  river  Saraswati  makes  known  by  her  action  (that  is,  her 
stream)  much  water,  she  (the  Muse)  illumines  all  the  ideas  of  the 
sacrificer.”  Truly,  whatever  Saraswati  may  do  for  the  sacrificer, 
—  who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  lines  except  to  the  second 
sight  of  Sayana,  —  the  great  scholar  does  not  succeed  in  illu¬ 
mining  our  ideas  about  the  sense  of  the  Sukta.  The  astonishing 
transition  from  the  Muse  to  the  river  &  the  river  to  the  Muse 

1  The  metre  of  the  Vedic  hymns  depends  as  in  English  on  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
line,  quantity  only  entering  in  [as]  an  element  of  rhythmic  variation.  The  sign  '  marks 
a  naturally  long  a,  i,  u,  —  to  which  e  &  o  must  be  added.  Vowels  followed  by  a  double 
consonant  are  long  as  in  Latin  &  Greek.  V  &  y  are  often  interpreted  as  separate  short 
syllables  as  if  they  were  u  and  i. 
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in  a  single  rik  is  flagrantly  impossible.  How  does  Saraswati’s 
thoughtful  provision  of  much  water  lead  to  her  illumination  of 
the  sacrificer’s  evidently  confused  intellect?  Why  should  dhiya  in 
dhiyavasu  mean  ritual  act,  and  dhiyo  in  dhiyo  visva  ideas?  How 
can  desire  mean  upbear,  ritual  act  mean  wealth  or  action  mean 
a  stream  of  water?  What  sense  can  we  extract  from  arnah  pra- 
chetayati  in  Sayana’s  extraordinary  combination?  If  sunritanam 
expresses  speech  or  thought,  why  should  the  parallel  expression 
sumatmam  in  defiance  of  rhythm  of  sound  &  rhythm  of  sense, 
refer  to  the  sacrificers?  I  have  offered  these  criticisms  not  for  any 
pleasure  in  carping  at  the  great  Southern  scholar,  but  to  establish 
by  a  clear,  decisive  &  typical  instance  the  defects  which  justify 
my  total  rejection  of  his  once  supreme  authority  in  Vedic  schol¬ 
arship.  Sayana  is  learned  in  ritualism,  loaded  with  grammatical 
lore,  a  scholar  of  vast  diligence  and  enormous  erudition,  but 
in  his  mentality  literary  perception  &  taste  seem  either  to  have 
been  non-existent  or  else  oppressed  under  the  heavy  weight  of 
his  learning.  This  and  other  defects  common  enough  in  men 
of  vast  learning  whose  very  curiosity  of  erudition  only  leads 
them  to  prefer  a  strained  to  a  simple  explanation,  the  isolated 
suggestions  of  single  words  to  a  regard  for  the  total  form  & 
coherence,  &  recondite,  antiquarian  or  ceremonial  allusions  to 
a  plain  meaning,  render  his  guidance  less  than  useful  in  the 
higher  matters  of  interpretation  and  far  from  safe  in  questions 
of  verbal  rendering. 

The  effectual  motive  for  Sayana’s  admission  of  Saraswati’s 
double  role  in  this  Sukta  is  the  expression  maho  arnas,  the  great 
water,  of  the  third  rik.  Only  in  her  capacity  as  a  river-goddess  has 
Saraswati  anything  to  do  with  material  water;  an  abundance  of 
liquid  matter  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  her  intellectual  functions.  If 
therefore  we  accept  arnah  in  a  material  sense,  the  entrance  of  the 
river  into  the  total  physiognomy  of  Saraswati  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  hard  necessity  in  spite  of  the  resultant  incoherence.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand,  arnah  can  be  shown  to  bear  other  than  a  material 
significance  or  intention,  then  no  other  necessity  exists  for  the 
introduction  of  a  deified  Aryan  river.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  expressions  clearly  intellectual 
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in  sense.  Pavaka,  dhiyavasuh,  chodayitri  sunritanam,  chetanti 
sumatinam,  prachetayati  ketuna,  dhiyo  visva  vi  rajati  are  all 
expressions  of  this  stamp;  for  they  mean  respectively  purifying, 
rich  in  understanding,  impeller  of  truths,  awakening  to  good 
thoughts,  perceives  or  makes  conscious  by  perception,  governs 
variously  all  the  ideas  or  mental  activities.  Even  yajnam  vashtu 
and  yajnam  dadhe  refer,  plainly,  to  a  figurative  moral  upholding, 

—  if,  indeed,  upholding  be  at  all  the  Rishi’s  intention  in  vashtu. 
What  is  left?  Only  the  name  Saraswati  thrice  repeated,  the  pro¬ 
noun  nah,  and  the  two  expressions  vajebhir  vajinivati  and  maho 
arnah.  The  rest  is  clearly  the  substance  of  a  passage  full  of  strong 
intellectual  and  moral  conceptions.  I  shall  suggest  that  these  two 
expressions  vajebhir  vajinivati  and  maho  arnah  are  no  exception 
to  the  intellectuality  of  the  rest  of  the  passage.  They,  too,  are 
words  expressing  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  or  entities. 

The  word  vaja,  usually  rendered  by  Sayana,  food  or  ghee, 

—  a  sense  which  he  is  swift  to  foist  upon  any  word  which  will 
at  all  admit  that  construction,  as  well  as  on  some  which  will  not 
admit  it,  —  has  in  other  passages  another  sense  assigned  to  it, 
strength,  bala.  It  is  the  latter  significance  or  its  basis  of  substance 
&  solidity  which  I  propose  to  attach  to  vaja  in  every  line  of 
the  Rigveda  where  it  occurs  —  and  it  occurs  with  an  abundant 
frequency.  There  are  a  number  of  words  in  the  Veda  which 
have  to  be  rendered  by  the  English  strength,  —  bala,  taras,  vaja, 
sahas,  savas,  to  mention  only  the  most  common  expressions. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  all  these  vocables  rejoice  in  one  identical 
connotation  as  commentators  and  lexicographers  would  lead  us 
to  conclude,  and  are  used  in  the  Veda  promiscuously  &  indif¬ 
ferently  to  express  the  same  idea  of  strength?  The  psychology  of 
human  language  is  more  rich  and  delicate.  In  English  the  words 
strength,  force,  vigour,  robustness  differ  in  their  mental  values; 
force  can  be  used  in  offices  of  expression  to  which  strength  and 
vigour  are  ineligible.  In  Vedic  Sanscrit,  as  in  every  living  tongue, 
the  same  law  holds  and  a  literary  and  thoughtful  appreciation 
of  its  documents,  whatever  may  be  the  way  of  the  schools,  must 
take  account  of  these  distinctions.  In  the  brief  list  I  have  given, 
bala  answers  to  the  English  strength,  taras  gives  a  shade  of 
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speed  and  impetuosity,  sahas  of  violence  or  force,  savas  of  flame 
and  brilliance,  vaja  of  substance  and  solidity.  In  the  philological 
appendix  to  this  work  there  will  be  found  detailed  reasons  for 
concluding  that  strength  is  in  the  history  of  the  word  vaja  only 
a  secondary  sense,  like  its  other  meanings,  wealth  and  food; 
the  basic  idea  is  a  strong  sufficiency  of  substance  or  substantial 
energy.  Vaja  is  one  of  the  great  standing  terms  of  the  Vedic 
psychology.  All  states  of  being,  whether  matter,  mind  or  life  and 
all  material,  mental  &  vital  activities  depend  upon  an  original 
flowing  mass  of  Energy  which  is  in  the  vivid  phraseology  of 
the  Vedas  called  a  flood  or  sea,  samudra,  sindhu  or  arnas.  Our 
power  or  activity  in  any  direction  depends  first  on  the  amount  & 
substantiality  of  this  stream  as  it  flows  into,  through  or  within 
our  own  limits  of  consciousness,  secondly,  on  our  largeness  of 
being  constituted  by  the  wideness  of  those  limits,  thirdly,  on 
our  power  of  holding  the  divine  flow  and  fourthly  on  the  force 
and  delight  which  enter  into  the  use  of  our  available  Energy. 
The  result  is  the  self-expression,  sansa  or  vyakti,  which  is  the 
objective  of  Vedic  Yoga.  In  the  language  of  the  Rishis  whatever 
we  can  make  permanently  ours  is  called  our  holding  or  wealth, 
dhanam  or  in  the  plural  dhanani;  the  powers  which  assist  us  in 
the  getting,  keeping  or  increasing  of  our  dhanani,  the  yoga,  sati 
&  vriddhi,  are  the  gods;  the  powers  which  oppose  &  labour  to 
rob  us  of  this  wealth  are  our  enemies  &  plunderers,  dasyus,  and 
appear  under  various  names,  Vritras,  Panis,  Daityas,  Rakshasas, 
Yatudhanas.  The  wealth  itself  may  be  the  substance  of  mental 
light  and  knowledge  or  of  vital  health,  delight  &  longevity  or 
of  material  strength  &  beauty  or  it  may  be  external  possessions, 
cattle,  progeny,  empire,  women.  A  close,  symbolic  and  to  mod¬ 
ern  ideas  mystic  parallelism  stood  established  in  the  Vedic  mind 
between  the  external  &  the  internal  wealth,  as  between  the  outer 
sacrifice  which  earned  from  the  gods  the  external  wealth  &  the 
inner  sacrifice  which  brought  by  the  aid  of  the  gods  the  internal 
riches.  In  this  system  the  word  vaja  represents  that  amount  & 
substantial  energy  of  the  stuff  of  force  in  the  dhanam  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  sacrificer  for  the  great  Jivayaja,  our  daily 
&  continual  life-sacrifice.  It  is  a  substantial  wealth,  vajavad 
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dhanam  that  the  gods  are  asked  to  bring  with  them.  We  see 
then  in  what  sense  Saraswati,  a  goddess  purely  mental  in  her 
functions  of  speech  and  knowledge,  can  be  vajebhir  vajinivati. 
Vajini  is  that  which  is  composed  of  vaja,  substantial  energy;  the 
plural  vajah  or  vajani  the  particular  substantialities  of  various 
mind-quality  or  mental  function  of  which  the  energy  is  ostensibly 
composed.  For  the  rest,  to  no  other  purpose  can  a  deity  of  speech 
&  knowledge  be  vajebhir  vajinivati.  In  what  appropriateness  or 
coherent  conceivable  sense  can  the  goddess  of  knowledge  be 
possessed  of  material  wealth  or  full-stored  with  material  food, 
ghee  &  butter,  beef  &  mutton?  If  it  be  suggested  that  Speech  of 
the  mantras  was  believed  by  these  old  superstitious  barbarians 
to  bring  them  their  ghee  &  butter,  beef  &  mutton,  the  answer 
is  that  this  is  not  what  the  language  of  the  hymns  expresses. 
Saraswati  herself  is  said  to  be  vajinivati,  possessed  of  substance 
of  food;  she  is  not  spoken  of  as  being  the  cause  of  fullness  of 
food  or  wealth  to  others. 

This  explanation  of  vajebhir  vajinivati  leads  at  once  to  the 
figurative  sense  of  maho  arnas.  Arnas  or  samudra  is  the  image 
of  the  sea,  flood  or  stream  in  which  the  Vedic  seers  saw  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  being  and  its  different  states.  Sometimes  one  great  sea, 
sometimes  seven  streams  of  being  are  spoken  of  by  the  Rishis; 
they  are  the  origin  of  the  seven  seas  of  the  Purana.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  minds  of  the  old  thinkers  were  possessed 
with  this  image  of  ocean  or  water  as  the  very  type  &  nature 
of  the  flux  of  existence,  for  it  occurs  with  a  constant  insistence 
in  the  Upanishads.  The  sole  doubt  is  whether  the  image  was 
already  present  to  the  minds  of  the  primitive  Vedic  Rishis.  The 
Europeans  hold  that  these  were  the  workings  of  a  later  imag¬ 
ination  transfiguring  the  straightforward  material  expressions 
&  physical  ideas  of  the  Veda;  they  admit  no  real  parentage 
of  Vedantic  ideas  in  the  preexistent  Vedic  notions,  but  only  a 
fictitious  derivation.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  Vedantic  ideas 
have  a  direct  &  true  origin  &  even  a  previous  existence  in  the 
religion  &  psychology  of  the  Vedas.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no 
stuff  of  high  thinking  or  moral  sensibility  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Vedic  sages,  then  I  should  have  no  foundation  to  stand  upon 
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and  no  right  to  see  this  figure  in  the  Vedic  arnas  or  samudra.  But 
when  these  early  minds,  —  early  to  us,  but  not  perhaps  really 
so  primitive  in  human  history  as  we  imagine,  —  were  capable  of 
such  high  thoughts  &  perceptions  as  these  three  Riks  bear  on 
their  surface,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  them  the  capacity  of 
conceiving  these  great  philosophical  images  &  symbols.  A  rich 
poetic  imagery  expressing  a  clear,  direct  &  virgin  perception  of 
the  facts  of  mind  and  being,  is  not  by  any  means  impossible, 
but  rather  natural  in  these  bright-eyed  sons  of  the  morning  not 
yet  dominated  in  their  vision  by  the  dry  light  of  the  intellect  or 
in  their  speech  &  thought  by  the  abstractions  &  formalities  of 
metaphysical  thinking.  Water  was  to  them,  let  us  hold  in  our 
hypothesis,  the  symbol  of  unformed  substance  of  being,  earth  of 
the  formed  substance.  They  even  saw  a  mystic  identity  between 
the  thing  symbolised  &  the  symbol. 

What  then  is  maho  arnas?  Is  it  the  great  sea  of  general 
being,  substance  of  general  existence  out  of  which  the  substance 
of  thought  &  speech  are  formed?  It  is  possible;  but  such  an 
interpretation  is  not  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  context 
of  this  passage.  The  suggestion  I  shall  advance  will  therefore  be 
different.  Mahas,  as  a  neuter  adjective,  means  great,  maho  arnas, 
the  great  water;  but  mahas  may  be  equally  a  noun  and  then  maho 
arnas  will  mean  Mahas  the  sea.  In  some  passages  again,  mahas  is 
genitive  singular  or  accusative  plural  of  a  noun  mah;  maho  arnas 
may  well  be  the  flowing  stream  or  flood  of  Mah,  as  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  vasvo  arnavam,  the  sea  of  substance,  in  a  later  Sukta.  We  are 
therefore  likely  to  remain  in  doubt  unless  we  can  find  an  actual 
symbolic  use  of  either  word  Mah  or  Mahas  in  a  psychological 
sense  which  would  justify  us  in  supposing  this  Maho  Arnas  to 
be  a  sea  of  substance  of  knowledge  rather  than  vaguely  the  sea 
of  general  substance  of  being.  For  this  is  the  significance  which 
alone  entirely  suits  the  actual  phraseology  of  the  last  Rik  of  the 
Sukta.  We  find  our  clue  in  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad.  It  is  said 
there  that  there  are  three  recognised  vyahritis  of  the  Veda,  Bhur, 
Bhuvar,  Swah,  but  the  Rishi  Mahachamasya  affirmed  a  fourth. 
The  name  of  this  doubtful  fourth  vyahriti  is  Mahas.  Now  the 
mystic  vyahritis  of  the  Veda  are  the  shabdas  or  sacred  words 
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expressing  objectively  the  three  worlds,  subjectively  mentalised 
material  being,  mentalised  vital  being  &  pure  mental  being,  the 
three  manifest  states  of  our  phenomenal  consciousness.  Mahas, 
therefore,  must  express  a  fourth  state  of  being,  which  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  other  three  or  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
attainment  of  our  actual  human  consciousness  that  it  is  hardly 
considered  in  Vedic  thought  a  vyahriti,  whatever  one  or  two 
thinkers  may  have  held  to  the  contrary.  What  do  we  know  of 
this  Mahas  from  Vedantic  or  later  sources?  Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Swar 
of  the  Veda  rest  substantially  upon  the  Annam,  Prana,  Manas, 
matter,  life  &  mind  of  the  Upanishads.  But  the  Upanishads  speak 
of  a  fourth  state  of  being  immediately  above  Manas,  preceding  it 
therefore  &  containing  it,  Vijnanam,  ideal  knowledge,  and  a  fifth 
immediately  above  Vijnanam,  Ananda  or  Bliss.  Physically,  these 
five  are  the  pancha  kshitayah,  five  earths  or  dwelling-places,  of 
the  Rig  Veda  and  they  are  the  pancha  koshas,  five  sheaths  or 
bodies  of  the  Upanishads.  But  in  our  later  Yogic  systems  we 
recognise  seven  earths,  seven  standing  grounds  of  the  soul  on 
which  it  experiences  phenomenal  existence.  The  Purana  gives  us 
their  names  [the  names  of  the  two  beyond  the  five  already  men¬ 
tioned ],  Tapas  and  Satya,  Energy  &  Truth.  They  are  the  outward 
expressions  of  the  two  psychological  principles,  Self-Awareness 
&  Self-Being  (Chit  &  Sat)  which  with  Ananda,  Self- Bliss,  are  the 
triune  appearance  in  the  soul  of  the  supreme  Existence  which 
the  Vedanta  calls  Brahman.  Sat,  Chit  &  Ananda  constitute  to 
Vedantic  thought  the  parardha  or  spiritual  higher  half  [of]  our 
existence;  in  less  imaginative  language,  we  are  in  our  supreme 
existence  self-existence,  self-awareness  &  self-delight.  Annam, 
Prana  &  Manas  constitute  to  Vedantic  thought  the  aparardha 
or  lower  half;  again,  in  more  abstract  speech,  we  are  in  our 
lower  phenomenal  existence  mind,  life  &  matter.  Vijnana  is 
the  link;  standing  in  ideal  knowledge  we  are  aware,  looking 
upward,  of  our  spiritual  existence,  looking  downward,  we  pour 
it  out  into  the  three  vyahritis,  Bhur,  Bhuvah  &  Swar,  mental, 
vital  &  material  existence,  the  phenomenal  symbols  of  our  self- 
expression.  Objectively  vijnana  becomes  mahat,  the  great,  wide 
or  extended  state  of  phenomenal  being,  —  called  also  brihat, 
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likewise  signifying  vast  or  great,  —  into  which  says  the  Gita,  the 
Self  or  Lord  casts  his  seed  as  into  a  womb  in  order  to  engender 
all  these  objects  &  creatures.  The  Self,  standing  in  vijnanam  or 
mahat,  is  called  the  Mahan  Atma,  the  great  Self;  so  that,  if  we 
apply  the  significance  [of]  these  terms  to  the  Vedic  words  mah, 
mahas,  mahi,  mahan,  then,  even  accepting  mahas  as  an  adjective 
and  maho  arnas  in  the  sense  of  the  great  Ocean,  it  may  very  well 
be  the  ocean  of  the  ideal  or  pure  ideative  state  of  existence  in  true 
knowledge  which  is  intended,  the  great  ocean  slumbering  in  our 
humanity  and  awakened  by  the  divine  inspiration  of  Saraswati. 
But  have  we  at  all  the  right  to  read  these  high,  strange  &  subtle 
ideas  of  a  later  mysticism  into  the  primitive  accents  of  the  Veda? 
Let  us  at  least  support  for  a  while  that  hypothesis.  We  may 
very  well  ask,  if  not  from  the  Vedic  forefathers,  whence  did  the 
Aryan  thinkers  get  these  striking  images,  this  rich  &  concrete 
expression  of  the  most  abstract  ideas  and  persist  in  them  even 
after  the  Indian  mind  had  rarefied  &  lifted  its  capacity  to  the 
height  of  the  most  difficult  severities  &  abstractions  known  to 
any  metaphysical  thinking?  Our  hypothesis  of  a  Vedic  origin 
remains  not  only  a  possible  suggestion  but  the  one  hypothesis  in 
lawful  possession  of  the  field,  unless  a  foreign  source  or  a  later 
mixed  ideation  can  be  proved.  At  present  this  later  ideation  may 
be  assumed,  it  has  not  been  &  cannot  be  proved.  The  agelong 
tradition  of  India  assigns  the  Veda  as  the  source  &  substance 
of  our  theosophies;  Brahmana,  Aranyaka,  Upanishad  &  Purana 
as  only  the  interpretation  &  later  expression;  the  burden  of 
disproof  rests  on  those  who  negative  the  tradition. 

Vajebhir  vajinivati  and  maho  arnas  are  therefore  fixed  in 
their  significance.  The  word  vashtu  in  the  tenth  Rik  offers  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  equivalent  to  vahatu,  says  the  Brahmana;  to  kamayatu, 
says  Sayana;  but,  deferring  to  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmana,  he 
adds  that  it  means  really  “kamayitwa  vahatu”.  Undoubtedly 
the  root  vas  means  in  classical  Sanscrit  to  desire;  but  from  the 
evidence  of  the  classical  Sanscrit  we  have  it  established  that 
in  more  ancient  times  its  ordinary  meaning  must  have  been  to 
subdue  or  control;  for  although  the  verb  has  lost  this  sense  in 
the  later  language,  almost  all  its  derivatives  bear  that  meaning 
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&  the  sense  of  wish,  will  or  desire  only  persists  in  a  few  of  them, 
vasa,  wish  and  possibly  vasa,  a  woman.  It  is  this  sense  which 
agrees  best  with  the  context  of  the  tenth  rik  and  is  concealed 
in  the  vahatu  of  the  Brahmanas.  There  is  no  other  difficulty  of 
interpretation  in  the  passage. 

What  then  is  it  that  Madhuchchhanda,  son  of  Viswamitra, 
has  to  say  in  this  Sukta  of  the  goddess  of  inspiration,  speech 
and  knowledge?  He  does  not  directly  address  her,  but  he  assigns 
to  this  deity  the  general  control,  support  and  illumination  of 
the  sacrifice  he  is  performing.  “Let  Saraswati”  he  says  “control 
our  Yajna.”  The  epithets  which  fill  the  Rik  must  express  either 
the  permanent  &  characteristic  qualities  in  her  which  fit  her  for 
this  high  office  of  control  or  the  possible  &  suitable  qualities 
with  which  he  wishes  her  to  be  equipped  in  the  performance 
of  that  office.  First,  pavaka.  She  is  the  great  purifier.  It  is  as 
we  shall  see  not  a  literary  inspiration  he  invokes,  but  a  divine 
inspiration,  an  inspiration  of  truths  and  right  thoughts  and,  it 
may  be,  right  feelings.  Saraswati  by  this  inspiration,  by  this 
inspired  truth  &  knowledge  &  right  feeling,  is  asked  to  purify, 
first,  the  mental  state  of  the  Yogin;  for  a  mind  unpurified  cannot 
hold  the  light  from  on  high.  Knowledge  purifies,  says  the  Gita, 
meaning  the  higher  spiritual  knowledge  which  comes  by  sruti, 
divine  inspiration;  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  pure  as 
knowledge:  Saraswati  who  purifies,  Pavaka  Saraswati.  Vajebhir 
vajinivati.  She  is  full  of  substantial  energy,  stored  with  a  great 
variety  in  substance  of  knowledge,  chitrasravastama,  as  is  said 
in  another  hymn  of  the  strong  god  Agni.  The  inspiration  & 
resultant  knowledge  prayed  for  is  not  that  of  any  isolated  truth 
or  slight  awakening,  but  a  great  substance  of  knowledge  &  a 
high  plenty  of  inspiration;  the  mental  state  has  to  be  filled  with 
this  strong  &  copious  substance  of  Saraswati.  Dhiyavasuh.  She  is 
rich  in  understanding.  Dhi  in  the  Veda  is  the  buddhi,  the  faculty 
of  reason  that  understands,  discerns  &  holds  knowledge.  This 
inspiration  has  to  be  based  on  a  great  intellectual  capacity  which 
supports  &  holds  the  flood  of  the  inspiration.  Thus  rich,  thus 
strong  &  plenteous,  thus  purifying  the  divine  inspiration  has  to 
hold  &  govern  the  Sacrifice. 
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The  thought  passes  on  in  the  eleventh  Rik  from  the  prayer 
to  the  fulfilment.  Yajnam  dadhe  Saraswati.  Saraswati  upholds 
the  Yajna;  she  has  accepted  the  office  of  governance  &  already 
upbears  in  her  strength  the  action  of  the  sacrifice.  In  that  action 
she  is  Chodayitri  sunritanam,  chetanti  sumatmam.  That  great 
luminous  impulse  of  inspiration  in  which  the  truths  of  being 
start  to  light  of  themselves  and  are  captured  and  possessed  by 
the  mind,  that  spiritual  enlightenment  and  awakening  in  which 
right  thoughts  &  right  seeing  become  spontaneously  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  purified  mental  state,  proceed  from  Saraswati  & 
are  already  being  poured  by  her  into  the  system,  like  the  Aryan 
stream  into  the  Indus.  Mati  means  any  activity  of  the  mind; 
right  thoughts  in  the  intellect,  right  feelings  in  the  heart,  right 
perceptions  in  the  sensational  mind,  sumati  may  embrace  any  or 
all  of  these  associations;  in  another  context,  by  a  different  turn 
of  the  prefix,  it  may  express  kindly  thoughts,  friendly  feelings, 
happy  perceptions. 

In  the  last  Rik  the  source  of  this  great  illumination  is  in¬ 
dicated.  Spiritual  knowledge  is  not  natural  to  the  mind;  it  is 
in  us  a  higher  faculty  concealed  &  sleeping,  not  active  to  our 
consciousness.  It  is  only  when  the  inspiration  of  a  divine  enlight¬ 
enment,  —  Saraswati  ketuna,  in  the  concrete  Vedic  language,  — 
seizes  on  that  self-luminous  faculty  &  directs  a  ray  of  it  into 
our  understanding  that  we  receive  the  high  truths,  the  great 
illuminations  which  raise  us  above  our  normal  humanity.  But  it 
is  not  an  isolated  illumination  with  which  this  son  of  Viswamitra 
intends  to  be  satisfied.  The  position  for  him  is  that  the  human 
mind  is  wakeful  on  its  own  level  of  sensations,  emotion,  sense 
perception  &  reason,  but  asleep,  sushupta,  achetana,  on  the 
level  of  the  pure  ideal  knowledge.  He  wishes  it  to  awake  to  the 
divine  knowledge  &  his  whole  mental  state  to  be  illumined  by  it. 
The  divine  Inspiration  has  to  awaken  to  conscious  activity  this 
great  water  now  lying  still  &  veiled  in  our  humanity.  This  great 
awakening  Saraswati  now  in  the  action  of  the  Sacrifice  effects 
for  Madhuchchhandas  —  Maho  arnah  prachetayati.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  ketu,  enlightening  perception.  With  the  knowledge  that 
now  streams  into  the  mind  from  the  ocean  of  divine  knowledge 
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all  the  ideas  of  the  understanding  in  their  various  &  many- 
branching  activity  are  possessed  and  illumined.  Dhiyo  visva  vi 
rajati.  She  illumines  variously  or  in  various  directions,  or,  less 
probably,  she  entirely  illumines,  all  the  activities  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  This  invasion  &  illumination  of  his  whole  mental  state 
by  the  state  of  divine  knowledge,  with  its  spontaneous  manifes¬ 
tation  of  high  truths,  right  thoughts,  right  feelings,  the  ritam 
jyotih,  is  the  culmination  of  this  sacrifice  of  Madhuchchhandas. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  a  sacrifice  with  such  a  governance, 
such  circumstances  &  such  a  crowning  experience  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  offering  of  the  Soma  wine  into  a  material  fire  on  a  material 
altar?  Every  expression  in  the  text  cries  out  against  such  an 
impossibility.  This  sacrifice  must  be  a  mental,  moral  subjective 
activity  of  which  the  Soma-offering  is  only  a  material  symbol. 
We  see  at  once  that  the  Gita  was  not  reading  a  later  gloss  into 
the  Vedic  idea  in  its  description  of  the  many  kinds  of  Yajna  in  its 
[fourth]  chapter.  The  modern  Yoga  and  the  ancient  Yajna  are  one 
idea;  there  is  only  this  difference  that  the  Vedic  Rishis  regarded 
all  the  material  &  internal  riches  that  came  by  Yoga  as  the  gift 
of  the  gods  to  be  offered  to  them  again  so  that  they  may  again 
increase  them  &  supremely  enrich  our  lives  with  all  the  boons 
that  they,  our  friends,  helpers,  masters  of  world-evolution  are 
so  eager  to  shower  upon  us,  the  vessels  &  instruments  of  that 
evolution.  The  whole  Vedic  theory  is  succinctly  stated  in  two 
slokas  of  the  Gita.  (III. 10,  11) 

Sahayajnah  prajah  srishtwa  purovacha  Prajapatih, 

Anena  prasavishyadhwam  esha  vo’stwishtakamadhuk. 

Devan  bhavayatanena  te  deva  bhavayantu  vah, 

Parasparam  bhavayantah  sreyah  param  avapsyatha. 

The  Father  created  of  old  these  peoples  with  sacrifice  as  their 
companion  birth;  “By  this”  he  said,  “ye  shall  bring  forth;  let  this 
be  your  milker  of  all  chosen  desires.  Nourish  the  gods  in  their 
being  with  this;  let  the  gods  nourish  you  in  your  being.  Thus 
nourishing  each  other  ye  shall  gain  the  highest  good.”  We  see, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Vedic  origin  of  the  central  idea  in  the  Gita, 
the  offering  of  our  lives  &  actions  in  a  perfect  sacrifice  to  God. 
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Greatly  has  this  short  passage  helped  us.  It  has  shown  us  the 
true  physiognomy  of  Saraswati  as  the  goddess  of  inspiration  & 
inspired  knowledge  &  the  true  nature  of  the  Vedic  Yajna;  it  has 
fixed  the  great  Vedic  terms,  vaja,  dhi  &  ketu;  but  above  all  it  has 
given  us  a  firm  foundation  for  a  religious  &  spiritual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Veda,  a  brilliant  starting  point  for  an  inquiry  into  its  truth 
&  its  ancient  secret.  We  can  now  hope  to  be  delivered  from  the 
obscuration  of  Veda  by  the  ritualists  &  its  modern  degradation 
into  the  document  of  a  primitive  &  barbarous  religion.  Its  higher 
&  truer  sense  shows  itself  in  this  brief  passage  like  the  dim  line 
of  land  seen  on  the  far  horizon. 

[CJ 

[Revised  opening  of  the  preceding  chapter J 
Saraswati  and  the  Great  Water. 

If  the  Vedas  have  a  deep  religious  and  psychological  significance 
such  as  I  have  attributed  to  them,  if  they  are  not,  as  the  disciples 
of  the  Europeans  suppose,  an  early  hymnal  of  savage  ceremonies, 
there  must  be  in  the  long  procession  of  the  sacred  chants,  in  the 
fixed  formulae  and  individual  variations  of  these  voluminous 
songs  to  a  small  number  of  strongly  characterised  deities,  some 
individual  riks,  some  occasional  passages,  some  entire  hymns, 
even,  which,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  an  archaic  diction 
&  the  concealing  veil  of  a  changed  vocabulary,  still  bear  the 
ancient  truth  on  their  very  surface.  The  totality  of  the  Rig  Veda 
is  so  closely  knit  in  its  mentality,  so  constant  in  its  common 
terms,  so  fixed  &  unchanging  in  its  principal  ideas  that  even 
one  such  rik,  passage  or  hymn  ought  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
its  single  text  &  shed  a  wide  light  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Vedic  thought  &  phraseology.  Is  there  any  such  passage  easily 
discoverable?  There  is  one,  I  think,  which  occurs  very  early  in  the 
collection  and  by  the  nature  of  its  presiding  deity,  its  strongly 
subjective  purport  &  its  clear  and  striking  language  seems  to 
fulfil  our  desideratum.  It  occurs  in  the  third  sukta  of  the  first 
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Mandala.  Madhuchchhandas,  son  of  the  famous  Visvamitra,  is 
the  seer;  Saraswati  is  the  goddess;  the  last  three  riks  of  the  hymn 
constitute  the  indicative  passage. 

In  Saraswati  we  have  a  deity  with  subjective  functions  — 
the  first  desideratum  in  our  enquiry.  Still,  there  is  a  doubt,  a 
difficulty.  Saraswati  of  the  Epics  &  Puranas,  Saraswati,  as  she 
is  worshipped  today  throughout  India  is,  no  doubt,  a  purely 
subjective  goddess  and  presides  only  over  intellectual  and  im¬ 
material  functions.  She  is  our  Lady  of  Speech,  the  Muse,  the 
goddess  of  Poetry,  Art  and  Learning.  Saraswati,  the  flowing, 
is  also  the  name  of  more  than  one  river  in  modern  India,  but 
especially  of  the  sacred  stream  in  upper  India  supposed  to  join 
secretly  in  their  confluence  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Yamuna 
and  form  with  them  the  holy  Triveni  or  triple  braid  of  waters 
in  which  the  ceremonial  ablution  of  the  devotee  is  more  potent 
than  at  almost  any  other  Indian  place  of  pilgrimage  and  gives 
the  richest  spiritual  fruit  to  the  believing  pilgrim.  But  in  our 
modern  religious  ideas  there  is  no  real  connexion,  except  of 
name,  between  the  goddess  and  the  river.  In  the  Veda  also  there 
is  a  Saraswati  who  is  the  goddess  of  speech;  in  the  Veda  also  there 
seems  to  be  an  ancient  river  Saraswati,  although  this  stream  is 
placed  by  Vedic  scholars  in  the  Panjab  and  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prayaga  and  Ayodhya.  Were  these  two  deities,  —  for  every 
river  and  indeed  every  natural  object  was  to  the  Vedic  Rishis 
a  divine  being,  —  the  same  goddess  Saraswati?  Sayana  accepts, 
even  in  this  passage,  their  identity;  she  is,  he  tells  us,  [  J.2 

If  this  identity  were  accepted,  we  would  have  to  ask  ourselves 
by  what  process  of  subjective  metamorphosis  a  material  Pan¬ 
jab  river  came  to  be  the  deity  of  Speech,  the  female  power  of 
Brahma,  the  Muse  and  tutelar  goddess  of  scholar  and  poet.  Or 
was  not  rather  the  goddess  of  speech  eponymous  of  the  river  and 
subsequently  imaged  in  it  by  the  Vedic  symbolists?  But  before 
we  descend  to  these  ulterior  questions,  we  must  first  know  for 
certain  whether  Sayana  is  right  in  his  identification  of  the  river 

-  Blank  in  MS;  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  under  discussion,  Sayana  describes 
Saraswati  as:  dvividha  .  .  .  vigrahavaddevata  nadirupa  ca.  — Ed. 
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and  the  Muse.  First  of  all,  are  they  the  same  in  this  passage? 
secondly,  are  they  the  same  in  any  passage  of  the  Veda?  It  is  to 
the  first  question  alone  that  we  need  address  ourselves  for  the 
present;  for  on  its  solution  depends  the  whole  purport,  value  and 
helpfulness  of  these  three  Riks  for  the  purposes  of  our  enquiry 
into  the  sense  and  secret  of  the  Vedas. 

[DJ 

Chapter  III. 

Indra,  the  Visvadevas,  the  Aswins. 

If  we  are  right,  as  we  must  now  assume,  in  our  interpretation 
of  these  three  riks,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
whole  of  this  third  Sukta  in  the  Veda,  &  not  only  its  closing 
verses,  relates  to  an  activity  of  moral  &  mental  sacrifice  and 
the  other  gods  invoked  by  Madhuchchhandas  are  equally  with 
Saraswati  Powers  of  subjective  Nature,  Indra  not  the  god  of  rain, 
but  a  mental  deity,  the  Aswins  not  twin  stars,  or,  if  stars,  then 
lights  of  a  sublimer  heaven,  the  Visvadevas,  gods  not  of  general 
physical  Nature,  but  supraphysical  and  in  charge  of  our  general 
subjective  or  subjective-objective  activity.  The  supposition  is  in¬ 
admissible  that  the  hymn  is  purely  ritual  in  its  body  and  only 
ingrafted  with  a  spiritual  tail.  The  physical  functions  of  the  gods 
in  the  Veda  need  not  be  denied;  but  they  must  be  alien  to  the 
thought  of  Madhuchchhandas  in  this  Sukta,  —  unless  as  in  some 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  there  is  the  slesha  or  double  application  to 
subjective  &  objective  activities.  But  this  is  improbable;  for  in 
the  lines  of  which  Saraswati  is  the  goddess,  we  have  found  no 
reference  either  open  or  covert  to  any  material  form  or  function. 
She  is  purely  the  Muse  and  not  at  all  the  material  river. 

We  must  examine,  then,  the  rest  of  the  hymn  and  by  an 
impartial  scrutiny  discover  whether  it  yields  naturally,  without 
forcing  or  straining,  a  subjective  significance.  If  we  find  that  no 
such  subjective  significance  exists  &  it  is  the  gods  of  rain  &  of 
stars  &  of  material  activities  who  are  invoked,  a  serious  if  not 
a  fatal  doubt  will  be  cast  on  the  validity  of  the  first  step  we 
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have  gained  in  our  second  chapter.  Here,  too,  we  must  follow 
the  clue  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  subjective  physiognomy  of 
Saraswati.  We  must  see  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  epithets  & 
activities  assigned  to  the  several  deities  of  the  Sukta. 

The  first  three  riks  are  devoted  to  the  Aswins  &  run  in  this 
strain:  — 

Aswina  yajwarir  isho,  dravatpani  subhaspati, 
Purubhuja  chanasyatam. 

Aswina  purudansasa,  nara  saviraya  dhiya, 

Dhishnya  vanatam  girah. 

Dasra  yuvakavah  suta,  nasatya  vriktabarhishah, 
Ayatam  rudravartani. 

In  Sayana’s  interpretation  we  find  that  isho  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  food;  yuvakavah  suta  vriktabarhishah  in  the  sense  of  Soma- 
offerings  poured  out,  which  are  mixed  with  other  liquid  and 
for  which  the  strewn  grasses  where  they  have  been  placed,  are 
deprived  of  their  roots.  If  these  interpretations  stand,  the  ma¬ 
terial  nature  of  the  sacrifice  is  established.  But  can  they  stand? 
And  if  they  can,  are  they  imperative?  The  word  isho,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  bound  to  this  sense  of  foods;  for  it  cannot  in  all  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Veda,  bear  that  sense.  A  single 
instance  is  decisive.  We  find  in  a  hymn  of  Praskanwa  Kanwa  to 
the  Aswins,  this  rik,  the  sixth  in  the  forty-sixth  Sukta  of  the  first 
mandala: 

Ya  nah  piparad  Aswina,  jyotishmati  tamas  tirah, 

Tam  asme  rasatham  isham. 

Now  a  brilliant  or  luminous  food,  jyotishmati  ish,  is  an  absurdity 
which  we  certainly  shall  not  accept;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
taking  jyotih  in  any  other  than  its  ordinary  sense  of  radiance, 
lustre.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  some  other  significance  for  ish. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  root  ish,  as  of  its  lengthened  form,  ish,  and 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  to  suggest  intensity  of  motion  or 
impulsion  physical  or  subjective  and  the  state  or  results  of  such 
intensity.  It  means  impulse,  wish,  impulsion;  sending,  casting, 
(as  in  ishu,  an  arrow  or  missile),  strength,  force,  mastery;  in  the 
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verb,  it  signifies  also  striving,  entreating,  favour,  assent,  liking; 
in  the  noun,  increase,  affluence,  or,  as  applied  by  the  ritualists 
in  the  Veda,  drink  or  food.  We  see,  then,  that  impellent  force 
or  strength  is  the  fundamental  significance,  the  idea  [ofj  food 
only  a  distant,  isolated  &  late  step  in  the  sense-evolution.  If  we 
apply  this  fundamental  sense  in  the  rik  we  have  quoted  from 
Praskanwa’s  hymn  to  the  Aswins,  we  get  at  once  the  following 
clear,  straightforward  &  lucid  meaning,  “The  luminous  force 
(force  of  the  Mahas,  or  vijnana,  the  true  light,  ritam  jyotih  of 
[1.23.5])  which  has  carried  us,  O  Aswins,  through  the  darkness 
to  its  other  shore,  in  that  in  us  take  delight”  or  else  “that  force 
give  to  us.”  Apply  the  same  key-meaning  to  this  first  rik  of 
Madhuchchhandas’  lines  to  the  same  deities,  we  get  a  result 
equally  clear,  straightforward  &  lucid,  “O  Aswins,  swift-footed, 
much-enjoying  lords  of  bliss,  take  your  pleasure  in  the  forces  of 
the  sacrifice.  ”  We  have  in  Praskanwa  &  Madhuchchhandas  the 
same  idea,  the  same  deities,  the  same  prayer,  the  same  subjective 
function  of  the  gods  &  subjective  purport  of  the  words.  We  feel 
firm  soil  under  our  feet;  a  flood  of  light  illumines  our  steps  in 
these  dim  fields  of  Vedic  interpretation. 

What  is  this  subjective  function  of  the  Aswins?  We  get  it, 
I  think,  in  the  key  words  chanasyatam,  rasatham.  Whatever 
else  may  be  the  character  of  the  Aswins,  we  get  from  the  con¬ 
sonance  of  the  two  Rishis  this  strong  suggestion  that  they  are 
essentially  gods  of  delight.  Is  there  any  other  confirmation  of  the 
suggestion?  Every  epithet  in  this  first  rik  testifies  strongly  to  its 
correctness.  The  Aswins  are  purubhuja,  much- enjoying;  they  are 
subhaspati,  lords  of  weal  or  bliss,  or  else  of  beauty  —  for  subh 
may  have  any  of  these  senses  as  well  as  the  sense  of  light;  they 
are  dravatpani,  their  hands  dropping  gifts,  says  Sayana,  and  that 
agrees  well  with  the  nature  of  gods  of  delight  who  pour  from  full 
hands  the  roses  of  rapture  upon  mortals,  manibus  lilia  plenis. 
But  dravat  usually  means  in  the  Veda,  swift,  running,  and  pani, 
although  confined  to  the  hands  in  classical  Sanscrit,  meant,  as  I 
shall  suggest,  in  the  old  Aryan  tongue  any  organ  of  action,  hand, 
foot  or,  as  in  the  Latin  penis,  the  sexual  organ.  Even  so,  we  have 
the  nature  of  the  Aswins  as  gods  of  delight,  fully  established; 
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but  we  get  in  addition  a  fresh  characteristic,  the  quality  of  im¬ 
petuous  speed,  which  is  reinforced  by  their  other  epithets.  For 
the  Aswins  are  nara,  the  Strong  ones;  rudravartani,  —  they  put 
a  fierce  energy  into  all  their  activities;  they  accept  the  mantras 
of  the  hymn  saviraya  dhiya,  with  a  bright-flaming  strength  of 
intelligence  in  the  understanding.  The  idea  of  bounteous  giving, 
suggested  by  Sayana  in  dravatpani  and  certainly  present  in  that 
word  if  we  accept  pani  in  its  ordinary  sense,  appears  in  the  dasra 
of  the  third  rik,  “O  you  bounteous  ones.”  Sayana  indeed  takes 
dasra  in  the  sense  of  destroyers;  he  gives  the  root  das  in  this 
word  the  same  force  as  in  dasyu,  an  enemy  or  robber;  but  das 
can  also  mean  to  give,  dasma  is  sometimes  interpreted  by  the 
scholiasts  sacrificer  and  this  sense  of  bounteous  giving  seems 
to  be  fixed  on  the  kindred  word  dasra  also,  at  least  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  Aswins,  by  the  seventeenth  rik  of  the  thirtieth 
Sukta,  Sunahsepa’s  hymn  to  Indra  &  the  Aswins,  — 

Aswina,  asvavatya,  isha  yatam  saviraya, 
gomad  dasra  hiranyavat. 

“O  Aswins,  arrive  with  energetic  force  of  a  bright-flaming 
strength,  givers  of  that  which  is  radiant  and  brilliant”  or,  if 
we  take  the  interpretation  of  the  ritualists,  “of  wealth  of  cows 
&  wealth  of  gold.”  We  see  that  here  too  we  have  ish  with 
two  epithets  denoting  strength  and  force;  here  also  we  meet 
the  words  dasra  and  saviraya  in  connection  with  the  Aswins; 
here  also  they  are  connected  with  light  or  radiance,  go,  rays  or 
diffused  light  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  standing  symbol- 
word  in  the  Vedas  for  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the  vijnana 
or  mahas,  for  that  ritam  jyotih  or  light  of  ideal  Truth  which 
constitutes  the  luminous  force  hymned  in  connection  with  the 
Aswins  by  Praskanwa  Kanwa,  jyotishmatim  isham.  These  fixed 
ideas,  this  constant  relation  of  epithets,  this  order  in  the  divine 
functions,  points  to  a  settled  system  large  in  idea  &  minute 
in  detail  accepted  by  all  the  Vedic  Rishis  throughout  the  long 
period  covered  by  the  ensemble  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda.  In 
the  ritualistic  and  naturalistic  interpretations  we  get  an  artificial 
sense,  an  incoherent  connection  of  ideas,  a  vague,  purposeless 
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&  merely  ornamental  use  of  figures  &  epithets,  one  Rishi 
apparently  reproducing  stupidly  the  decorative  ideas,  images  & 
words  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  subjective  interpretation  of  the 
Vedas  we  shall  find  always  a  simple,  lucid  &  straightforward 
sense  perfectly  connected  &  coherent,  arising  spontaneously 
from  the  text,  in  which  there  is  a  reason  for  the  constant 
recurrence  of  ideas  &  terms,  a  complete  appropriateness  & 
fullness  of  meaning  for  every  word  that  is  used  and  an  ab¬ 
solutely  satisfying  logical  reason  for  the  connection  of  each 
word  with  its  predecessor  &  successor.  According  to  our  idea 
of  the  mentality  of  the  Rishis  we  shall  accept  either  the  one 
interpretation  which  results  in  a  confused  barbaric  intelligence 
or  the  other  which  reveals  the  culture  &  contents  of  a  deep  & 
splendid  intellectuality.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  which  gives 
the  best  &  most  satisfying  sense  to  the  language  of  the  Veda. 

There  are  two  epithets  yet  left  which  we  have  to  fix  to  their 
right  significance,  before  we  sum  up  the  evidence  of  this  passage 
and  determine  the  subjective  physiognomy  of  the  Aswins, — 
purudansasa  &  nasatya.  Sayana  interprets  dansas  as  active,  — 
the  Aswins  are  gods  of  a  great  activity;  I  suggest  fashioning  or 
forming  activity,  —  they  are  “abundant  fashioners”.  Sayana’s 
interpretation  suits  better  with  the  idea  of  the  Aswins  as  gods 
full  of  strength,  speed  and  delight,  purudansasa,  full  of  a  rich 
activity.  But  the  sense  of  fashioning  is  also  possible;  we  have  in 
1.30.16  the  expression  sa  no  hiranyaratham  dansanavan  sa  nah 
sanita  sanaye  sa  no  adat,  where  the  meaning  may  be  “he  gave  a 
car”,  but  would  run  better  “he  fashioned  for  us  a  brilliant  car”, 
unless  with  Sayana  we  are  to  disregard  the  whole  structure 
&  rhythmic  movement  of  Sunahsepa’s  sentence.  The  other 
epithet  Nasatya  has  long  been  a  puzzle  for  the  grammarians; 
for  the  ingenious  traditional  rendering  of  Yaska  &  Sayana, 
na  asatya,  not  untruthful,  is  too  evidently  a  desperate  shift  of 
entire  ignorance.  The  word  by  its  formation  must  be  either  a 
patronymic,  “Sons  of  Nasata”,  or  an  adjective  formed  by  the 
termination  tya  from  the  old  Aryan  noun  Nasa,  which  still  exists 
in  the  Greek  vrjooc;  ,  an  island.  The  physical  significance  of  na  in 
the  Aryan  tongues  is  a  gliding  or  floating  motion;  we  find  it  in  the 
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Latin,  nare,  to  swim  or  float,  the  Greek  Nais,  a  river  goddess, 
nama,  a  stream,  nexis,  swimming,  floating,  naros,  water,  (S. 
nara,  water),  necho,  I  swim,  float  or  sail;  but  in  Sanscrit,  except 
in  nara,  water,  and  naga,  a  snake,  elephant,  this  signification  of 
the  long  root  na,  shared  by  it  originally  with  na,  ni,  ni,  nu  &  nu, 
has  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the  word  Nasa,  in  some  sense  of 
motion,  floating,  gliding,  sailing,  voyaging,  must  have  existed 
among  the  more  ancient  Sanscrit  vocables.  But  in  what  sense  can 
it  be  applied  to  the  Aswins?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  get  the  clue 
in  the  seventh  sloka  of  Praskanwa’s  Hymn  to  the  Aswins  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  For  immediately  after  he  has  spoken  of  the 
jyotishmati  ish,  the  luminous  force  which  has  carried  him  over 
to  the  other  shore  of  the  Ignorance,  Praskanwa  proceeds,  — 

A  no  nava  matinam,  yatam  paraya  gantave, 
Yunjatham  Aswina  ratham. 

“O  ye  who  are  the  ships  of  our  thoughts,  come  to  us  for  our 
passing  to  the  other  shore;  O  Aswins,  yoke  your  car.  ”  It  is  as  the 
ships  that  carry  human  mentality  to  the  other  shore  of  this  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance,  piparat  tamas  tirah,  as  the  masters  or  helpers 
of  their  voyage  that  the  Aswins  are  addressed  as  Nasatya.  Nasa 
in  Nasatya  would  then  be  fixed  in  the  sense  of  voyage,  passage 
or  transit.  Is  it  not  from  the  transference  of  this  lofty  idea  to 
a  more  material  plane  that  Castor  &  Pollux  of  the  Romans, 
Kashtri  &  Purudansha,  are  the  helpers  of  the  distressed  mariner 
when  storm  howls  upon  the  darkened  seas? 

The  Aswins,  then,  are  the  gods  of  youthful  delight  &  youth¬ 
ful  strength,  yuvana  pitara,  always  young  yet  fathers  of  men, 
(purudansasa,  abundantly  creating),  as  they  are  described  in  an¬ 
other  sukta.  They  have  a  brilliant  strength  mental  &  physical, 
nara,  a  bright,  strong  &  eager  understanding,  saviraya  dhiya, 
full  hands  of  bounty  and  strong  fertility  of  creation,  dasra,  pu¬ 
rudansasa;  an  insatiable  enjoyment,  purubhuja;  a  swift  speed 
and  fiery  energy  in  action,  dravatpani  rudravartani;  they  are  the 
lords  of  bliss  who  give  physical,  vital  &  mental  well-being  to 
men  and  that  inferior  ease,  pleasure  and  delight  they  lift  into  the 
high  regions  of  the  original  &  luminous  Ananda  supported  on 
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the  ritam  jyotih  of  Mahas  of  which  all  these  things  are  but  pallid 
&  broken  rays  penetrating  into  this  lower  play  of  subjective  light 
&  shade  which  is  called  the  triple  world.  Because  of  this  double 
aspect  of  delight  and  the  force  for  action  &  knowledge  which  is 
given  by  delight,  of  force  and  the  delight  in  action  &  enjoyment 
which  is  sustained  by  force,  they  are  twin  gods  and  not  one; 
it  may  be  that  Castor  is  more  essentially  the  lord  of  delight, 
Polydeuces  of  force,  but  they  are  too  like  each  other  not  to  share 
in  each  other’s  qualities.  Eternal  youth  is  the  essence  of  their 
character  &  the  bestowal,  maintenance,  &  increase  in  men  of 
the  gifts  which  attend  youth,  is  their  function.  This,  if  I  do  not 
err,  was  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  great  Twin  Brethren  to  the 
sages  of  the  Veda. 

For  what  functions  are  they  called  to  the  Sacrifice  by  Ma- 
dhuchchhanda?  First,  they  have  to  take  delight  in  the  spiritual 
forces  generated  in  him  by  the  action  of  the  internal  Yajna. 
These  they  have  to  accept,  to  enter  into  them  and  use  them 
for  delight,  their  delight  and  the  sacrificer’s,  yajwarir  isho  .. 
chanasyatam;  a  wide  enjoyment,  a  mastery  of  joy  &  all  pleas¬ 
ant  things,  a  swiftness  in  action  like  theirs  is  what  their  ad¬ 
vent  should  bring  &  therefore  these  epithets  are  attached  to 
this  action.  Then  they  are  to  accept  the  words  of  the  mantra, 
vanatam  girah.  In  fact,  vanatam  means  more  than  acceptance, 
it  is  a  pleased,  joyous  almost  loving  acceptance;  for  vanas  is 
the  Fatin  venus,  which  means  charm,  beauty,  gratification,  and 
the  Sanscrit  vanita  means  woman  or  wife,  she  who  charms,  in 
whom  one  takes  delight  or  for  whom  one  has  desire.  Therefore 
vanatam  takes  up  the  idea  of  chanasyatam,  enlarges  it  &  applies 
it  to  a  particular  part  of  the  Yajna,  the  mantras,  the  hymn  or 
sacred  words  of  the  stoma.  The  immense  effectiveness  assigned 
to  rhythmic  Speech  &  the  meaning  &  function  of  the  mantra 
in  the  Veda  &  in  later  Yoga  is  a  question  of  great  interest  & 
importance  which  must  be  separately  considered;  but  for  our 
present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify  its  two  chief  func¬ 
tions,  the  first,  to  settle,  fix,  establish  the  god  &  his  qualities  & 
activities  in  the  Sacrificer,  —  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
stoma,  and,  secondly,  to  effectualise  them  in  action  &  creation 
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subjective  or  objective,  —  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
rik  and  arka.  The  later  senses,  praise  and  hymn  were  the  creation 
of  actual  ceremonial  practice,  and  not  the  root  intention  of  these 
terms  of  Veda.  Therefore  the  Aswins,  the  lords  of  force  &  joy, 
are  asked  to  take  up  the  forces  of  the  sacrifice,  yajwarir  isho, 
fill  them  with  their  joy  &  activity  and  carry  that  joy  &  activity 
into  the  understanding  so  that  it  becomes  savira,  full  of  a  bright 
and  rapid  strength.  With  that  strong,  impetuously  rapid  working 
they  are  to  take  up  the  words  of  the  mantra  into  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  by  their  joy  &  activity  make  them  effective  for  action 
or  creation.  For  this  reason  the  epithet  purudansasa  is  attached 
to  this  action,  abundantly  active  or,  rather,  abundantly  creative 
of  forms  into  which  the  action  of  the  yajwarir  ishah  is  to  be 
thrown.  But  this  can  only  be  done  as  the  Sacrificer  wishes  if  they 
are  in  the  acceptance  of  the  mantra  dhishnya,  firm  and  steady. 
Sayana  suggests  wise  or  intelligent  as  the  sense  of  dhishnya, 
but  although  dhishana,  like  dhi,  can  mean  the  understanding 
&  dhishnya  therefore  intelligent,  yet  the  fundamental  sense  is 
firm  or  steadily  holding  &  the  understanding  is  dhi  or  dhishana 
because  it  takes  up  perceptions,  thoughts  &  feelings  &  holds 
them  firmly  in  their  places.  Vehemence  &  rapidity  may  be  the 
causes  of  disorder  &  confusion,  therefore  even  in  their  utmost 
rapidity  &  rapture  of  action  &  formation  the  Aswins  are  to  be 
dhishnya,  firm  &  steady.  This  discipline  of  a  mighty,  inalienable 
calm  supporting  &  embracing  the  greatest  fierceness  of  action  & 
intensity  of  joy,  the  combination  of  dhishnya  &  rudravartani,  is 
one  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  the  old  Vedic  discipline.  For  by  this 
secret  men  can  enjoy  the  world  as  God  enjoys  it,  with  unstinted 
joy,  with  unbridled  power,  with  undarkened  knowledge. 

Therefore  the  prayer  to  the  Aswins  concludes:  “The  Soma 
is  outpoured;  come  with  your  full  bounty,  dasra  &  your  fierce 
intensity,  rudravartani.”  But  what  Soma?  Is  it  the  material  juice 
of  a  material  plant,  the  bitter  Homa  which  the  Parsi  priests 
use  today  in  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Zendavesta?  Does 
Sayana’s  interpretation  give  us  the  correct  rendering?  Is  it  by  a 
material  intoxication  that  this  great  joy  &  activity  &  glancing 
brilliance  of  the  mind  joined  to  a  great  steadfastness  is  to  be 
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obtained?  Yuvakavah,  says  Sayana,  means  mixed  &  refers  to 
the  mixing  of  other  ingredients  in  the  Soma  wine.  Let  us  apply 
again  our  usual  test.  We  come  to  the  next  passage  in  which  the 
word  yuvaku  occurs,  the  fourth  rik  of  the  seventeenth  Sukta, 
Medhatithi  Kanwa’s  hymn  to  Indra  &  Varuna. 

Yuvaku  hi  sachinam,  yuvaku  sumatinam, 

Bhuyama  vajadavnam. 

Sayana’s  interpretation  there  is  a  miracle  of  ritualism  &  im¬ 
possibility  which  it  is  best  to  ignore.  Sachi  means  in  the  Veda 
power,  sumati,  right  thought  or  right  feeling,  as  we  have  seen, 
vajadavan,  strength-giving,  —  strength  in  the  sense  of  steadfast 
substance  whether  of  moral  state  or  quality  or  physical  state 
or  quality.  Yuvaku  in  such  a  connection  &  construction  cannot 
mean  mixed.  The  word  is  in  formation  the  root  yu  and  the 
adjectival  aku  connected  by  the  euphonic  v.  It  is  akin  therefore 
to  yuva,  youth,  &  yavas,  energy,  plenty  or  luxuriance;  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  is  energy  &  luxuriance.  The  adjective  yuvaku,  if  this 
connection  be  correct,  would  mean  full  of  energy  or  particularly 
of  the  energy  of  youth.  We  get,  therefore,  a  subjective  sense  for 
yuvaku  which  suits  well  with  sachi,  sumati  &  vajadavan  and 
falls  naturally  into  the  structure  &  thought  of  Medhatithi’s  rik. 
Bhuyama  may  mean  “become”  in  the  state  of  being  or  like  the 
Greek  cpuco  (bhu)  it  may  admit  a  transitive  sense,  to  bring  about 
in  oneself  or  attain;  yuvaku  sachinam  will  mean  the  full  energy 
of  the  powers  &  we  get  this  sense  for  Medhatithi’s  thought:  “Let 
us  become”  or  “For  we  would  effect  in  ourselves  the  full  energy 
of  the  powers,  the  full  energy  of  the  right  thoughts  which  give 
substance”  to  our  inner  state  or  faculties. 

We  have  reached  a  subjective  sense  for  yuvaku.  But  what  of 
vriktabarhishah?  Does  not  barhih  always  mean  in  the  Veda  the 
sacred  grass  strewn  as  a  seat  for  the  gods?  In  the  Brahmanas  is  it 
not  so  understood  and  have  [we]  not  continually  the  expression 
A  barhishi  sidata?  I  have  no  objection;  barhis  is  certainly  the  seat 
of  the  Gods  in  the  sacrifice,  stritam  anushak,  strewn  without  a 
break.  But  barhis  cannot  originally  have  meant  Kusha  grass;  for 
in  that  case  the  singular  could  only  be  used  to  indicate  a  single 
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grass  and  for  the  seat  of  the  Gods  the  plural  barhmshi  would 
have  to  be  used,  —  barhihshu  sidata  and  not  barhishi  sidata.  We 
have  the  right  to  go  behind  the  Brahmanas  and  enquire  what 
was  the  original  sense  of  barhis  and  how  it  came  to  mean  kusha 
grass.  The  root  barh  is  a  modified  formation  from  the  root  brih, 
to  grow,  increase  or  expand,  which  we  have  in  brihat.  From 
the  sense  of  spreading  we  may  get  the  original  sense  of  seat, 
and  because  the  material  spread  was  usually  the  Kusha  grass, 
the  word  by  a  secondary  application  came  to  bear  also  that 
significance.  Is  this  the  only  possible  sense  of  barhis?  No,  for  we 
find  it  interpreted  also  as  sacrifice,  as  fire,  as  light  or  splendour, 
as  water,  as  ether.  We  find  barhana  &  barhas  in  the  sense  of 
strength  or  power  and  barhah  or  barham  used  for  a  leaf  or  for  a 
peacock’s  tail.  The  base  meaning  is  evidently  fullness,  greatness, 
expansion,  power,  splendour  or  anything  having  these  attributes, 
an  outspread  seat,  spreading  foliage,  the  outspread  or  splendid 
peacock’s  tail,  the  shining  flame,  the  wide  expanse  of  ether,  the 
wide  flow  of  water.  If  there  were  no  other  current  sense  of  barhis, 
we  should  be  bound  to  the  ritualistic  explanation.  Even  as  it  is, 
in  other  passages  the  ritualistic  explanation  may  be  found  to 
stand  or  be  binding;  but  is  it  obligatory  here?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
even  admissible.  For  observe  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression, 
suta  vriktabarhishah,  wine  of  which  the  grass  is  stripped  of  its 
roots.  Anything,  indeed,  is  possible  in  the  more  artificial  styles 
of  poetry,  but  the  rest  of  this  hymn,  though  subtle  &  deep  in 
thought,  is  sufficiently  lucid  and  straightforward  in  expression. 
In  such  a  style  this  strained  &  awkward  expression  is  an  alien 
intruder.  Moreover,  since  every  other  expression  in  these  lines  is 
subjective,  only  dire  necessity  can  compel  us  to  admit  so  material 
a  rendering  of  this  single  epithet.  There  is  no  such  necessity. 
Barhis  means  fundamentally  fullness,  splendour,  expansion  or 
strength  &  power,  &  this  sense  suits  well  with  the  meaning  we 
have  found  for  yuvakavah.  The  sense  of  vrikta  is  very  doubtful. 
Purified  (cleared,  separated)  is  a  very  remote  sense  of  vrij  or  vrich 
&  improbable.  They  can  both  mean  divided,  distributed,  strewn, 
outspread,  but  although  it  is  possible  that  vriktabarhishah  means 
“their  fullness  outspread  through  the  system  or  distributed  in  the 
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outpouring”,  this  sense  too  is  not  convincing.  Again  vrijana  in 
the  Veda  means  strong,  or  as  a  noun,  strength,  energy,  even  a 
battle  or  fight.  Vrikta  may  therefore  [mean]  brought  to  its  highest 
strength.  We  will  accept  this  sense  as  a  provisional  conjecture, 
to  be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  farther  enquiry,  and  render  the 
line  “The  Soma  distillings  are  replete  with  energy  and  brought 
to  their  highest  fullness.” 

But  to  what  kind  of  distillings  can  such  terms  be  applied? 
The  meaning  of  Soma  &  the  Vedic  ideas  about  this  symbolic 
wine  must  be  examined  by  themselves  &  with  a  greater  am¬ 
plitude.  All  we  need  ask  here  [isj,  is  there  any  indication  in 
this  hymn  itself,  that  the  Soma  like  everything  else  in  the  Sukta 
is  subjective  &  symbolic?  For,  if  so,  our  rendering,  which  at 
present  is  clouded  with  doubt  &  built  on  a  wide  but  imperfectly 
solid  foundation,  will  become  firm  &  established.  We  have  the 
clear  suggestion  in  the  next  rik,  the  first  of  the  three  addressed 
to  Indra.  Suta  ime  twa  ayavah.  Our  question  is  answered.  What 
has  been  distilled?  Ime  ayavah.  These  life-forces,  these  vitalities. 
We  shall  find  throughout  the  Veda  this  insistence  on  the  life, 
vitality,  ayu  or  jiva;  we  shall  find  that  the  Soma  was  regarded  as 
a  life-giving  juice,  a  sort  of  elixir  of  life,  or  nectar  of  immortality, 
something  at  least  that  gave  increased  vitality,  established  health, 
prolonged  youth.  Of  such  an  elixir  it  may  well  be  said  that  it 
is  yuvaku,  full  of  the  force  of  youth  in  which  the  Aswins  must 
specially  delight,  vriktabarhish,  raised  to  its  highest  strength  & 
fullness  so  that  the  gods  who  drink  of  it,  become  in  the  man 
in  whom  they  enter  and  are  seated,  increased,  vriddha,  to  the 
full  height  of  their  function  and  activity,  —  the  Aswins  to  their 
utmost  richness  of  bounty,  their  intensest  fiery  activity.  Nectar- 
juices,  they  are  called,  indavah,  pourings  of  delight,  ayavah,  life 
forces,  amritasah,  elixirs  of  immortality. 

Thus  we  see  that  when  we  take  words  in  their  first  &  plain 
sense,  the  meaning  of  the  riks  builds  itself  up  before  our  eyes, 
everything  agrees,  a  coherent  sense  is  obtained,  idea  links  itself 
to  idea,  every  noun,  epithet  &  verb  falls  into  its  right  place  &  has 
a  clear  &  perfect  appropriateness.  May  we  not  then  say  at  every 
step,  “Is  not  this  the  right  sense  of  the  Veda,  this  rather  than 
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the  forced  ritualistic  interpretation  with  its  strainings,  violences, 
incoherences,  inconsistencies,  or  the  difficult,  laboured  and  ar¬ 
tificial  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  European  scholars  with 
its  result  of  garish  image,  tawdry  ornament,  emptiness  of  idea  & 
ill-related  sense?”  At  least  the  possibility  has  been  established; 
we  have  a  beginning  &  a  foundation. 

[E] 

Chapter  IV 
Indra,  the  Luminous. 

From  the  Aswins  Madhuchchhanda  passes  to  Indra.  Three  verses 
are  given  to  this  great  deity. 

Indrayahi  chitrabhano,  suta  ime  twa  ayavah, 

Anwibhis  tana  putasah. 

Indrayahi  dhiyeshito,  viprajutah  sutavatah, 

Upa  brahmani  vaghatah. 

Indrayahi  tutujanah,  upa  brahmani  harivas, 

Sute  dadhishwa  nas  chanah. 

The  modern  naturalistic  account  of  Indra  is  that  he  is  the  god  of 
rain,  the  wielder  of  lightning,  the  master  of  the  thunderbolt.  It  is 
as  the  lightning,  we  presume,  that  he  is  addressed  as  harivas  and 
chitrabhano,  brilliant  and  of  a  richly  varied  effulgence.  He  comes 
to  the  brahmani,  the  hymnal  utterances  of  the  Rishis,  in  the  sense 
of  being  called  by  the  prayer  to  the  sacrifice,  and  he  comes  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  drinking  the  physical  Soma  wine,  by  which 
he  is  immediately  increased,  —  sadyo  vriddho  ajayathah,  says 
another  Sukta,  —  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  Soma  offering  is  poured 
out,  the  rains  of  the  monsoon  suddenly  increase  in  force.  So  at 
least  we  must  understand,  if  these  hymns  are  to  have  any  precise 
naturalistic  sense.  Otherwise  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the 
Rishis  sang  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  their  words.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  the  hymns  to  Indra  to  be  sung  at  monsoon 
offerings,  in  the  rainy  months  of  the  year  only,  we  get  ideas, 
imbecile  enough,  but  still  making  some  attempt  at  sense.  On 
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another  hypothesis,  we  may  suppose  Indra  to  be  one  of  the  gods 
of  light  or  day  slaying  Vritra  the  lord  of  night  &  darkness,  and 
also  a  god  of  lightning  slaying  Vritra  the  lord  of  the  drought. 
Stated  generally,  these  hypotheses  seem  plausible  enough;  sys¬ 
tematically  stated  &  supported  by  Comparative  Mythology  and 
some  Puranic  details  their  easy  acceptance  &  great  vogue  is 
readily  intelligible.  It  is  only  when  we  look  carefully  at  the  actual 
expressions  used  by  the  Rishis,  that  they  no  longer  seem  to  fit 
in  perfectly  and  great  gulfs  of  no-sense  have  to  be  perfunctorily 
bridged  by  empirical  guesses.  A  perfect  system  of  naturalistic 
Veda  fails  to  evolve. 

When  we  look  carefully  at  the  passage  before  us,  we  find  an 
expression  which  strikes  one  as  a  very  extraordinary  phrase 
in  reference  to  a  god  of  lightning  and  rain.  Indrayahi,  says 
Madhuchchhanda,  dhiyeshito  viprajutah.  On  any  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  meaning  of  words,  we  have  to  render  this  line, 
“Come,  O  Indra,  impelled  by  the  understanding,  driven  by  the 
Wise  One.”  Sayana  thinks  that  vipra  means  Brahmin  and  the 
idea  is  that  Indra  is  moved  to  come  by  the  intelligent  sacrificing 
priests  and  he  explains  dhiyeshito,  moved  to  come  by  our  under¬ 
standing,  that  is  to  say,  by  our  devotion.  But  understanding  does 
not  mean  devotion  and  the  artificiality  of  the  interpretation  is 
apparent.  We  will,  as  usual,  put  aside  the  ritualistic  &  naturalis¬ 
tic  traditions  and  see  to  what  the  natural  sense  of  the  words 
themselves  leads  us.  I  question  the  traditional  acceptance  of 
viprajuta  as  a  compound  of  vipra  &  juta;  it  seems  to  me  clearly  to 
be  vi  prajutah,  driven  forward  variously  or  in  various  directions. 
I  am  content  to  accept  the  primary  sense  of  impelled  for  ishita, 
although,  whether  we  read  dhiya  ishito  with  the  Padapatha,  or 
dhiya  ishito,  it  may  equally  well  mean,  controlled  by  the  under¬ 
standing;  but  of  themselves  the  expressions  “impelled  &  driven 
forward  in  various  paths”  imply  a  perfect  control.  We  have  then, 
“Come,  O  Indra,  impelled”  (or  “controlled,  governed”)  “by  the 
understanding  and  driven  forward  in  various  paths.”  What  is 
so  driven  forward?  Obviously  not  the  storm,  not  the  lightning, 
not  any  force  of  material  Nature,  but  a  subjective  force,  and,  as 
one  can  see  at  a  glance,  a  force  of  mind.  Now  Indra  is  the  king 
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of  Swar  and  Swar  in  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  Vedic 
terms  current  in  after  times  is  the  mental  heaven  corresponding 
to  the  principle  of  Manas,  mind.  His  name  means  the  Strong.  In 
the  Puranas  he  is  that  which  the  Rishis  have  to  conquer  in  order 
to  attain  their  goal,  that  which  sends  the  Apsaras,  the  lower 
delights  &  temptations  of  the  senses  to  bewilder  the  sage  and 
the  hero;  and,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  Indian  system  of  Yoga  it 
is  the  Mind  with  its  snares,  sensuous  temptations  &  intellectual 
delusions  which  is  the  enemy  that  has  to  be  overcome  &  the 
strong  kingdom  that  has  to  be  conquered.  In  this  passage  Indra 
is  not  thought  of  in  his  human  form,  but  as  embodied  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  light  or  tejas;  he  is  harivas,  “substance  of  brightness”; 
he  is  chitrabhanu,  of  a  rich  &  various  effulgence,  epithets  not 
easily  applicable  to  a  face  or  figure,  but  precisely  applicable  to 
the  principle  of  mind  which  has  always  been  supposed  in  India 
to  be  in  its  material  element  made  of  tejas  or  pure  light.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Indra,  master  of  Swarga,  we  have  the 
divine  lord  of  mental  force  &  power.  It  is  as  this  mental  power 
that  he  comes  sutavatah  upa  brahmani  vaghatah,  to  the  soul- 
movements  of  the  chanter  of  the  sacred  song,  of  the  holder  of 
the  nectar-wine.  He  is  asked  to  come,  impelled  or  controlled  by 
the  understanding  and  driven  forward  by  it  in  the  various  paths 
of  sumati  &  sunrita,  right  thinking  &  truth.  We  remember  the 
image  in  the  Kathopanishad  in  which  the  mind  &  senses  are 
compared  to  reins  &  horses  and  the  understanding  to  the  driver. 
We  look  back  &  see  at  once  the  connection  with  the  function 
demanded  of  the  Aswins  in  the  preceding  verses;  we  look  for¬ 
ward  &  see  easily  the  connection  with  the  activity  of  Saraswati 
in  the  closing  riks.  The  thought  of  the  whole  Sukta  begins  to 
outline  itself,  a  strong,  coherent  and  luminous  progression  of 
psychological  images  begins  to  emerge. 

Brahmani,  says  Sayana,  means  the  hymnal  chants;  vaghatah 
is  the  ritwik,  the  sacrificial  priest.  These  ritual  senses  belong  to 
the  words  —  but  we  must  always  inquire  how  they  came  to  bear 
them.  As  to  vaghat,  we  have  little  clue  or  evidence,  but  on  the 
system  I  have  developed  in  another  work  (the  Origins  of  Aryan 
Speech),  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  lost  roots  vagh  & 
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vagh,  must  have  conveyed  the  sense  of  motion  evident  in  the 
Latin  vagus  &  vagari,  wandering  &  to  wander  &  the  sense 
of  crying  out,  calling  apparent  in  the  Latin  vagire,  to  cry,  & 
the  Sanscrit  vangh,  to  abuse,  censure.  Vaghat  may  mean  the 
sacrificial  priest  because  he  is  the  one  who  calls  to  the  deity  in 
the  chant  of  the  brahma,  the  sacred  hymn.  It  may  also  mean  one 
who  increases  in  being,  in  his  brahma,  his  soul,  who  is  getting 
vaja  or  substance. 

The  word  Brahma  is  a  great  word  in  Indian  thought,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  words  in  which  Indian  spirituality  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself;  it  means  in  the  Upanishads,  in  all  later  literature, 
the  Brahman,  the  Supreme  &  the  All,  the  Spirit  of  Things  & 
the  sole  reality.  We  need  not  ask  ourselves,  as  yet,  whether 
this  crowning  conception  has  any  place  in  the  Vedic  hymns; 
all  we  need  ask  is  whether  Brahman  in  the  Rigveda  means  hymn 
&  only  hymn  or  whether  it  has  some  sense  by  which  it  could 
pass  naturally  into  the  great  Vedantic  conception  of  the  supreme 
Spirit.  My  suggestion  is  that  Brahma  in  the  Rigveda  means  of¬ 
ten  the  soul,  the  psuche  of  the  Greeks,  animus  of  the  Romans, 
as  distinguished  from  the  manas,  mens  or  cpprjv  .  This  sense  it 
must  have  borne  at  some  period  of  Indian  thought  antecedent 
to  the  Upanishads;  otherwise  we  cannot  explain  the  selection  of 
a  word  meaning  hymn  or  speech  as  the  great  fundamental  word 
of  Vedanta,  the  name  of  the  supreme  spiritual  Reality.  The  root 
brih,  from  which  it  comes,  means,  as  we  have  seen  in  connection 
with  barhis,  to  be  full,  great,  to  expand.  Because  Brahman  is  like 
the  ether  extending  itself  in  all  being,  because  it  fills  the  body  & 
whole  system  with  its  presence,  therefore  the  word  brahma  can 
be  applied  to  the  soul  or  to  the  supreme  Spirit,  according  as  the 
idea  is  that  of  the  individual  spirit  or  the  supreme  Existence.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  Greek  phren,  mind,  phronis,  etc  may  have 
derived  from  this  root  brih  (the  aspirate  being  thrown  back  on 
the  initial  consonant),  &  may  have  conveyed  originally  the  same 
association  of  ideas.  But  are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  this 
use  of  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  soul  dates  back  to  the  Rigveda? 
May  it  not  have  originated  in  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  period  of  the  Vedic  hymns  and  the  final  emergence  of  the 
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Upanishads?  In  most  passages  brahma  can  mean  either  hymn 
or  soul;  in  some  it  seems  to  demand  the  sole  sense  of  hymn. 
Without  going  wholly  into  the  question,  I  shall  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  hymn  of  Medhatithi  Kanwa,  to  Brahmanaspati,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  first  Mandala,  and  the  epithets  and  functions 
there  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Brahman.  My  suggestion 
is  that  in  the  Rigveda  Brahmanaspati  is  the  master  of  the  soul, 
primarily,  the  master  of  speech,  secondarily,  as  the  expression  of 
the  soul.  The  immense  importance  attached  to  Speech,  the  high 
place  given  to  it  by  the  Vedic  Rishis  not  only  as  the  expression  of 
the  soul,  but  that  which  best  increases  &  expands  its  substance 
&  power  in  our  life  &  being,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  Vedic  thought.  The  soul  expresses  itself  through  con¬ 
scious  knowledge  &  in  thought;  speech  stands  behind  thought 
&  connects  knowledge  with  its  expression  in  idea.  It  is  through 
Vak  that  the  Lord  creates  the  world. 

Brahmani  therefore  may  mean  either  the  soul-activities,  as 
dhiyas  means  the  mental  activities,  or  it  may  mean  the  words  of 
the  mantra  which  express  the  soul.  If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
we  must  refer  it  to  the  girah  of  the  second  rik,  the  mantras  taken 
up  by  the  Aswins  into  the  understanding  in  order  to  prepare  for 
action  &  creation.  Indra  is  to  come  to  these  mantras  and  support 
them  by  the  brilliant  substance  of  a  mental  force  richly  varied  in 
its  effulgent  manifestation,  controlled  by  the  understanding  and 
driven  forward  to  its  task  in  various  ways.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  rendering  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  main  point  in  this 
hymn  is  not  the  mantras,  but  the  Soma  wine  and  the  power  that 
it  generates.  It  is  in  the  forces  of  the  Soma  that  the  Aswins  are 
to  rejoice,  in  that  strength  they  are  to  take  up  the  girah,  in  that 
strength  they  are  to  rise  to  their  fiercest  intensity  of  strength  & 
delight.  Indra,  as  mental  power,  arrives  in  his  richly  varied  lustre; 
ayahi  chitrabhano.  “Here”  says  the  Rishi  “are  these  life-forces 
in  the  nectar-wine;  they  are  purified  in  their  minute  parts  &  in 
their  whole  extent”,  for  so  I  understand  anwibhis  tana  putasah; 
that  is  to  say  the  distillings  of  Ananda  or  divine  delight  whether 
in  the  body  as  nectar,  [orj  in  the  subjective  system  as  streams  of 
life-giving  delight  are  purified  of  all  that  impairs  &  weakens  the 
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life  forces,  purified  both  in  their  little  several  movements  &  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  stream.  These  are  phenomena  that  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  experienced  &  understood  in  Yoga,  and  the  whole  hymn 
like  many  in  the  Veda  reads  to  those  who  have  experience  like 
a  practical  account  of  a  great  Yogic  internal  movement  accurate 
in  its  every  detail.  Strengthened,  like  the  Aswins,  by  the  nectar, 
Indra  is  to  prepare  the  many-sided  activity  supported  by  the 
Visve  devah;  therefore  he  has  to  come  not  only  controlled  by  the 
understanding,  dhishnya,  like  the  Aswins,  but  driven  forward 
in  various  paths.  For  an  energetic  &  many-sided  activity  is  the 
object  &  for  this  there  must  be  an  energetic  and  many-sided  but 
well-ordered  action  of  the  mental  power.  He  has  to  come,  thus 
manifold,  thus  controlled,  to  the  spiritual  activities  generated  by 
the  Soma  &  the  Aswins  in  the  increasing  soul  (vaghatah)  full 
of  the  life-giving  nectar,  the  immortalising  Ananda,  sutavatah. 
He  has  to  come  to  those  soul-activities,  in  this  substance  of 
mental  brilliancy,  ayahi  upa  brahmani  harivas.  He  has  to  come, 
tutujana,  with  a  protective  force,  or  else  with  a  rapidly  striving 
force  &  uphold  by  mind  the  joy  of  the  Sacrificer  in  the  nectar¬ 
offering,  the  offering  of  this  Ananda  to  the  gods  of  life  &  action 
&  thought,  sute  dadhishwa  nas  chanah.  Protecting  is,  here,  the 
best  sense  for  tutujana.  For  Indra  is  not  only  to  support  swift 
&  energetic  action;  that  has  already  been  provided  for;  he  has 
also  to  uphold  or  bear  in  mind  and  by  the  power  of  mind  the 
great  &  rapid  delight  which  the  Sacrificer  is  about  to  pour  out 
into  life  &  action,  jivayaja.  The  divine  delight  must  not  fail  us  in 
our  activity;  hostile  shocks  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  our 
established  pleasure  in  the  great  offering.  Therefore  Indra  must 
be  there  in  his  light  &  power  to  uphold  and  to  protect. 

We  have  gained,  therefore,  another  great  step  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Veda.  The  figure  of  the  mighty  Indra,  in  his  most 
essential  quality  &  function,  begins  to  appear  to  us  as  in  a  half- 
luminous  silhouette  full  of  suggestions.  We  have  much  yet  to 
learn  about  him,  especially  his  war  with  Vritra,  his  thunderbolt 
&  his  dealings  with  the  seven  rivers.  But  the  central  or  root  idea 
is  fixed.  The  rest  is  the  outgrowth,  foliage  &  branchings. 
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[F] 

Chapter  V 
The  Visvadevas. 

We  have  now  arrived,  in  the  thought  of  the  Sukta,  at  a  stage 
when  the  strength  &  delight  supported  by  the  Soma,  taken 
up  through  the  mantras  into  the  understanding,  poured  into 
a  strong  &  many-sided  mental  activity  can  be  utilised  for  action 
and  poured  out  on  the  world.  Therefore  the  next  invocation  is 
to  the  Visve  Devah,  to  whom  also  three  riks  are  devoted: 

Omasas  charshanidhrito,  visve  devasah  agata, 
Dasvanso  dasushah  sutam. 

Visve  devasah  apturah  sutam  aganta  turnayah 
Usra  iva  swasarani. 

Visve  devasah  asridha  ehimayaso  adruhah 
Medham  jushanta  vahnayah. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Visvadevas  as  if  they  were 
a  separate  class  of  deities,  like  the  Adityas,  Maruts  or  Rudras; 
but  the  Veda  uses  the  expression  Visve  devasah,  which  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  meaning  for  visva,  we  must  render  simply 
“All  gods”.  We  shall  suppose  for  the  present  that  when  the 
expression  is  used,  the  gods  generally  and  in  the  mass,  whether 
apart  from  the  great  Thirty-three  or  including  them,  are  invoked, 
—  the  gods  in  their  general  character  as  supporters  and  agents 
of  all  internal  &  external  activity,  charshanidhritah,  without 
distinction  of  names  or  special  faculty.  A  rich  and  many-sided  ac¬ 
tivity  is  contemplated;  the  mass  of  the  divine  forces  that  support 
the  world  action  in  man  are  summoned  to  their  functions. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  words  has  first  to  be  settled. 
Charshani  is  taken  in  the  Veda  to  be,  like  krishti,  a  word  equiv¬ 
alent  to  manushya,  men.  The  entire  correctness  of  the  rendering 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  gods,  no  doubt,  can  be  described 
as  upholders  of  men,  but  there  are  passages  &  uses  in  which 
the  application  of  this  significance  becomes  difficult.  For  Indra, 
like  Agni,  is  called  visvacharshani.  Can  this  expression  mean  the 
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Universal  Man?  Is  Indra,  like  Agni,  Vaisvanara,  in  the  sense  of 
being  present  in  all  human  beings?  If  so,  the  subjective  capacity 
of  Indra  is  indeed  proved  by  a  single  epithet.  But  Vaisvanara 
really  means  the  Universal  Existence  or  Force,  from  a  sense  of  the 
root  an  which  we  have  in  anila,  anala,  Latin  anima  or  else,  if  the 
combination  be  visva-nara,  then  from  the  Vedic  sense  of  nara, 
strong,  swift  or  bright.  And  what  can  we  make  of  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  charshanipra?  We  must  therefore  follow  our  usual  course 
&  ask  how  charshani  came  to  mean  a  human  being.  The  root 
charsh  or  chrish  is  formed  from  the  primary  root  char  or  chri  (a 
lost  form  whose  original  presence  is,  however,  necessary  in  the 
history  of  Sanscrit  speech),  as  krish  from  kri.  Now  kri  means 
to  do,  char  means  to  do,  work,  practise  or  perform.  The  form 
krish  was  evidently  used  in  the  sense  of  action  which  required  a 
prolonged  or  laborious  effort;  in  the  same  way  as  the  root  Ar  it 
came  to  mean  to  plough;  it  came  to  mean  also  to  overcome  or 
to  drag  or  pull.  From  this  sense  of  action  or  labour  alone  can 
krishti  have  been  extended  in  significance  to  the  idea,  man;  orig¬ 
inally  it  must  have  been  used  like  karu  or  keru  to  mean  a  doer, 
worker,  and,  from  its  form,  have  been  capable  also  of  meaning 
action.  I  suggest  that  charshani  had  really  the  same  meaning  & 
something  of  the  same  development.  The  other  sense  given  to 
the  word,  swift,  moving,  cannot  easily  have  led  to  the  idea  of 
man;  strength,  doing,  thinking  are  the  characteristics  behind  the 
human  idea  in  the  older  languages.  Charshani-dhrit  applied  to 
the  Visvadevas  or  dhartara  charshaninam  to  Mitra  &  Varuna 
will  mean  the  upholders  of  actions  or  activities;  visvacharshani, 
applied  to  Indra  or  Agni,  will  mean  the  lord  of  all  actions;  char¬ 
shanipra  will  mean  “filling  the  actions”.  That  Indra  in  this  sense 
is  visvacharshani  can  be  at  once  determined  from  two  passages 
occurring  early  in  the  Veda,  — 1.9.2  in  Madhuchchhanda’s  hymn 
to  Indra,  mandim  Indraya  mandine  chakrim  visvani  chakraye, 
delight-giving  for  Indra  the  enjoyer,  effective  of  action  for  the 
doer  of  all  actions,  where  visvani  chakri  is  a  perfect  equivalent 
to  visvacharshani,  and  1.11.4  in  another  hymn  to  Indra,  Indro 
visvasya  karmano  dharta,  Indra  the  upholder  of  every  action, 
where  we  have  the  exact  idea  of  charshanidhrit,  visvacharshani 
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&  dhartara  charshaninam.  The  Visvadevas  are  the  upholders  of 
all  our  activities. 

In  the  eighth  rik,  usra  iva  swasarani  offers  us  an  almost 
insoluble  difficulty.  Usra  means,  ordinarily,  either  rays  or  cows 
or  mornings;  swasaram  is  a  Vedic  word  of  unfixed  significance. 
Sayana  renders,  “hastening  like  sunbeams  to  the  days”,  a  ren¬ 
dering  which  has  neither  sense  nor  appropriateness;  emending 
it  slightly  we  get  “hastening  like  dawns  or  mornings  to  the 
days”,  a  beautiful  &  picturesque,  though  difficult  image  but 
one,  unhappily,  which  has  no  appropriateness  to  the  context. 
If  we  can  suppose  the  lost  root  swas  to  have  meant,  to  lie, 
sleep,  rest,  like  the  simpler  form  sas  (cf  sanj  to  cling  &  swanj  to 
embrace),  we  may  translate,  “hastening  like  kine  to  their  stalls”; 
but  this  also  is  not  appropriate  to  the  Visvadevas  hastening  to 
the  Soma  offering  not  for  rest,  but  for  enjoyment  &  action.  I 
believe  the  real  meaning  to  be,  “hastening  like  lovers  to  their 
paramours”;  but  the  philological  reasoning  by  which  I  arrive  at 
these  meanings  for  usra  &  swasaram  is  so  remote  &  conjectural, 
that  I  cannot  lay  any  stress  on  the  suggestion.  Aptur  is  a  less 
difficult  word.  If  it  is  a  compound,  ap+tur,  it  must  mean  swift 
or  forceful  in  effecting  or  producing;  but  it  may  also  be  formed 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  tur  in  an  adjectival  sense  to  the  root 
ap,  to  do,  bring  about,  effect,  produce  or  obtain. 

In  the  ninth  rik,  I  take  vahnayah  in  its  natural  sense,  “those 
who  bear  or  support”;  it  is  the  application  of  the  general  func¬ 
tion,  charshanidhrit  to  the  particular  activity  of  the  sacrifice, 
medham  jushanta  vahnayah.  I  cannot  accept  the  sense  of  priest 
for  vahni;  it  may  have  this  meaning  in  some  passages,  but  the 
ordinary  significance  is  clearly  fixed  by  Medhatithi’s  collocation, 
vahanti  vahnayah,  in  the  [fourteenth]  sukta;  for  to  suppose  such 
a  collocation  to  have  been  made  without  any  reference  to  the 
common  significance  of  the  two  words,  is  to  do  violence  to 
common  sense  &  to  language.  In  the  same  rik  we  have  the  word 
asridhah  rendered  by  Sayana,  “undecaying  or  unwithering”,  and 
ehimayasah,  in  which  he  takes  ehi  to  be  a-iha,  “pervading  ac¬ 
tivity”  &  maya  in  the  sense  of  prajna,  intelligence.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  rejecting  these  constructions.  Ehi  is  a  modified 
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form,  by  gunation,  from  the  root  ih,  and  must  mean  like  ih, 
wish,  attempt,  effort  or  activity;  maya  from  ma,  to  contain  or 
measure  (mata,  mana)  or  mi,  to  contain,  embrace,  comprehend, 
know,  may  mean  either  capacity,  wideness,  greatness  or  com¬ 
prehending  knowledge.  The  sense,  therefore,  is  either  that  the 
Visvadevas  put  knowledge  into  all  their  activities  or  else  that 
they  have  a  full  capacity,  whether  in  knowledge  or  in  any  other 
quality,  for  all  activities.  The  latter  sense  strikes  me  as  the  more 
natural  &  appropriate  in  the  context.  Sridhah,  again,  means 
enemies  in  the  Veda,  and  asridhah  may  well  mean,  not  hostile, 
friendly.  It  will  then  be  complementary  to  adruhah,  —  asridhah 
adruhah,  unhostile,  unharmful,  —  and  the  two  epithets  will  form 
an  amplification  of  omasas,  kindly,  the  first  of  the  characteristics 
applied  to  these  deities.  Yet  such  a  purposeless  negative  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  a  strong  positive  &  sufficient  epithet  is  not  in  the  style 
of  the  Sukta,  of  Madhuchchhanda’s  hymns  generally  or  of  any 
Vedic  Rishi;  nor  does  it  go  well  with  the  word  ehimayasah  which 
inappropriately  divides  the  two  companion  epithets.  Sridh  has 
the  sense  of  enemy  from  the  idea  of  the  shock  of  assault.  The  root 
sri  means  to  move,  rush,  or  assail;  sridh  gives  the  additional  idea 
of  moving  or  rushing  against  some  object  or  obstacle.  I  suggest 
then  that  asridhah  means  unstumbling,  unfailing  (cf  the  English 
to  slide).  The  sense  will  then  be  that  the  Visvadevas  are  unstum¬ 
bling  &  unfaltering  in  the  effectuation  of  their  activities  because 
they  have  a  full  capacity  for  all  activities,  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  cause  no  hurt  to  the  work  or  the  human  worker.  We  have 
a  coherent  meaning  &  progression  of  related  ideas  and  a  good 
reason  for  the  insertion  of  ehimayasah  between  the  two  negative 
epithets  asridhah  &  adruhah. 

We  can  now  examine  the  functioning  of  the  Visvadevas 
as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  these  three  riks  of  the  ancient 
Veda:  “Come,”  says  the  Rishi,  “O  Visvadevas  who  in  your 
benignity  uphold  the  activities  of  men,  come,  distributing  the 
nectar-offering  of  the  giver.  O  Visvadevas,  swift  to  effect,  come 
to  the  nectar-offering,  hastening  like  mornings  to  the  days  (or, 
like  lovers  to  their  paramours).  O  Visvadevas,  who  stumble  not 
in  your  work,  for  you  are  mighty  for  all  activity  and  do  no  hurt, 
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cleave  in  heart  to  the  sacrifice  &  be  its  upbearers.”  The  sense  is 
clear  &  simple.  The  kindly  gods  who  support  man  in  his  action 
&  development,  are  to  arrive;  they  are  to  give  abroad  the  nectar¬ 
offering  which  is  now  given  to  them,  to  pour  it  out  on  the  world 
in  joy-giving  activities  of  mind  or  body,  for  that  is  the  relation  of 
gods  &  men,  as  we  see  in  the  Gita,  giving  out  whatever  is  given 
to  them  in  an  abundant  mutual  helpfulness.  Swiftly  have  they  to 
effect  the  many-sided  action  prepared  for  them,  hastening  to  the 
joy  of  the  offering  of  Ananda  as  a  lover  hastens  to  the  joy  of  his 
mistress.  They  will  not  stumble  or  fail  in  any  action  entrusted  to 
them,  for  they  have  full  capacity  for  their  great  world-functions, 
nor,  for  the  like  reason,  will  they  impair  the  force  of  the  joy  or 
the  strength  in  the  activity  by  misuse,  therefore  let  them  put  their 
hearts  into  the  sacrifice  of  action  and  upbear  it  by  this  unfaltering 
strength.  Swiftness,  variety,  intensity,  even  a  fierce  intensity  of  joy 
&  thought  &  action  is  the  note  throughout,  but  yet  a  faultless 
activity,  fixed  in  its  variety,  unstumbling  in  its  swiftness,  not 
hurting  the  strength,  light  &  joy  by  its  fierceness  or  violent  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy  —  dhishnya,  asridhah,  adruhah.  That  which 
ensures  this  steadiness  &  unfaltering  gait,  is  the  control  of  the 
mental  power  which  is  the  agent  of  the  action  &  the  holder 
of  the  joy  by  the  understanding.  Indra  is  dhiyeshita.  But  what 
will  ensure  the  understanding  itself  from  error  &  swerving?  It  is 
the  divine  inspiration,  Saraswati,  rich  with  mental  substance  & 
clearness,  who  will  keep  the  system  purified,  uphold  sovereignly 
the  Yajna,  &  illumine  all  the  actions  of  the  understanding,  by 
awakening  with  the  high  divine  perception,  daivyena  ketuna,  the 
great  sea  of  ideal  knowledge  above.  For  this  ideal  knowledge,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  satyam,  ritam,  brihat;  it  is  wide  expansion  of 
being  &  therefore  utmost  capacity  of  power,  bliss  &  knowledge; 
it  is  the  unobscured  light  of  direct  &  unerring  truth,  and  it  is  the 
unstumbling,  unswerving  fixity  of  spontaneous  Right  &  Law. 

We  have  gathered  much  from  this  brief  hymn,  one  of  the 
deepest  in  thought  in  the  Veda.  If  our  construction  is  correct, 
then  this  at  least  appears  that  the  Veda  is  no  loose,  empty  & 
tawdry  collection  of  vague  images  &  shallow  superstitions,  but 
there  are  some  portions  of  it  at  least  which  present  a  clear, 
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well-knit  writing  full  of  meaning  &  stored  with  ideas.  We  have 
the  work  of  sages  &  thinkers,  rishayah,  kavayah,  mamshinah, 
subtle  practical  psychologists  &  great  Yogins,  not  the  work  of 
savage  medicine-men  evolving  out  of  primitive  barbarism  the 
first  glimpses  of  an  embryonic  culture  in  the  half-coherent  fum¬ 
ble,  the  meaningless  ritual  of  a  worship  of  personified  rain,  wind, 
fire,  sun  &  constellations.  The  gods  of  the  Veda  have  a  clear  & 
fixed  personality  &  functions  &  its  conceptions  are  founded  on 
a  fairly  advanced  knowledge  &  theory  at  least  of  our  subjective 
nature.  Nor  when  we  look  at  the  clearness,  fixity  &  frequently 
psychological  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  Greek  gods,  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Pallas,  Aphrodite,  [have  wej  the  right  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  less  from  the  ancestors  of  the  far  more  subtle-minded, 
philosophical  &  spiritual  Indian  nation. 


A  System  of  Vedic  Psychology 

[AJ 

Prefatory. 

The  successes  of  European  science  have  cast  the  shadow  of  their 
authority  &  prestige  over  the  speculations  of  European  schol¬ 
arship;  for  European  thought  is,  in  appearance,  a  serried  army 
marching  to  world-conquest  and  we  who  undergo  the  yoke  of  its 
tyranny,  we,  who  paralysed  by  that  fascination  and  overborne 
by  that  domination,  have  almost  lost  the  faculty  of  thinking 
for  ourselves,  receive  without  distinction  all  its  camp  followers 
or  irregular  volunteers  as  authorities  to  whom  we  must  needs 
submit.  We  reflect  in  our  secondhand  opinions  the  weak  parts  of 
European  thought  equally  with  the  strong;  we  do  not  distinguish 
between  those  of  its  ideas  which  eternal  Truth  has  ratified  and 
those  which  have  merely  by  their  ingenuity  and  probability  cap¬ 
tivated  for  a  short  season  the  human  imagination.  The  greater 
part  of  the  discoveries  of  European  Science  (its  discoveries,  not 
its  intellectual  generalisations)  belong  to  the  first  category;  the 
greater  part  of  the  conclusions  of  European  scholarship  to  the 
second.  The  best  European  thought  has  itself  no  illusions  on 
this  score.  One  of  the  greatest  of  European  scholars  &  foremost 
of  European  thinkers,  Ernest  Renan,  after  commencing  his 
researches  in  Comparative  Philology  with  the  most  golden  & 
extravagant  hopes,  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  a  life  of  earnest 
&  serious  labour,  to  sum  up  the  chief  preoccupation  of  his  days 
in  a  formula  of  measured  disparagement,  —  “petty  conjectural 
sciences”.  In  other  words,  no  sciences  at  all;  for  a  science  built 
upon  conjectures  is  as  much  an  impossibility  &  a  contradiction 
in  terms  as  a  house  built  upon  water.  Renan’s  own  writings  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  final  verdict;  those  which 
sum  up  his  scholastic  research,  read  now  like  a  mass  of  learned 
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crudity,  even  the  best  of  them  no  longer  authoritative  or  valid; 
those  which  express  the  substance  or  shades  of  his  life’s  thinking 
are  of  an  imperishable  beauty  &  value.  The  general  sentiment 
of  European  Science  agrees  with  the  experience  of  Renan  and 
even  shoots  beyond  it;  in  the  vocabulary  of  German  scientists 
the  word  “Philologe”,  philologist,  bears  a  sadly  disparaging 
and  contemptuous  significance  &  so  great  is  the  sense  among 
serious  thinkers  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Comparative  Philology 
that  many  deny  even  the  possibility  of  an  etymological  Science. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
views;  but  it  is  true  that  Comparative  Philology,  Comparative 
Mythology,  ethnology,  anthropology  and  their  kindred  “sci¬ 
ences”  are  largely  a  mass  of  conjectures,  —  shifting  intellectual 
quagmires  in  which  we  can  find  no  sure  treading.  Only  the 
airy  wings  of  an  ingenious  imagination  can  bear  us  up  on  that 
shimmering  surface  and  delude  us  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
soil  which  supports  our  movement  &  not  the  wings.  There  is 
a  meagre  but  sound  substratum  of  truth  which  will  disengage 
itself  some  day  from  the  conjectural  rubbish;  but  the  present 
stage  of  these  conjectural  sciences  is  no  better  but  rather  worse 
than  the  state  of  European  chemistry  in  the  days  of  Paracelsus. 
But  we  in  India  are  under  the  spell  of  European  philology;  we  are 
taken  by  its  ingenuity,  audacity  &  self-confidence,  an  ingenuity 
which  is  capable  of  giving  a  plausibility  to  the  absurd  and  an 
appearance  of  body  to  the  unsubstantial,  an  audacity  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  erect  the  most  imposing  theories  on  a  few 
tags  of  disconnected  facts,  a  confidence  which  even  the  constant 
change  of  its  own  opinions  cannot  disconcert.  Moreover,  our 
natural  disposition  is  to  the  intellectuality  of  the  scholar;  verbal 
ingenuities,  recondite  explanations,  far-fetched  glosses  have  long 
had  a  weight  with  us  which  the  discontinuity  of  our  old  scientific 
activities  and  disciplined  experimental  methods  of  reaching 
subjective  truth  has  exaggerated  and  our  excessive  addiction  to 
mere  verbal  metaphysics  strongly  confirmed.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  educated  India  should  have  tacitly  or  expressly  accepted 
even  in  subjects  of  such  supreme  importance  to  us  as  the  real 
significance  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads,  the  half  patronising, 
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half  contemptuous  views  of  the  European  scholar. 

What  are  those  views?  They  represent  the  Veda  to  us  as  a 
mass  of  naturalistic,  ritualistic  &  astrological  conceits,  allegories 
&  metaphors,  crude  &  savage  in  the  substance  of  its  thought 
but  more  artificial  &  ingenious  in  its  particular  ideas  &  fancies 
than  the  most  artificial,  allegorical  or  Alexandrian  poetry  to  be 
found  in  the  world’s  literature  —  a  strange  incoherent  &  gaudy 
jumble  unparalleled  by  the  early  literature  of  any  other  nation, 
—  the  result  of  a  queer  psychological  mixture  of  an  early  savage 
with  a  modern  astronomer  &  comparative  mythologist. 

[BJ 

Is  there  or  can  there  be  a  system  of  Vedic  psychology?  To  us  who 
are  dominated  today  by  the  prestige  of  European  thought  and 
scholarship,  the  Vedas  are  a  document  of  primitive  barbarism, 
the  ancient  Vedanta  a  mass  of  sublime  but  indisciplined  specu¬ 
lations.  We  may  admit  the  existence  of  many  deep  psychological 
intuitions  in  the  Upanishads;  we  do  not  easily  allow  to  an  age 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  great  but  primitive  and 
undeveloped  the  possibility  of  a  profound  and  reasoned  system 
in  a  subject  in  which  Europe  with  all  her  modern  knowledge  has 
been  unable  to  develop  a  real  science.  I  believe  that  this  current 
view  of  our  Vedic  forefathers  is  entirely  erroneous  and  arises 
from  our  application  to  them  of  a  false  system  of  psychological 
and  intellectual  values.  Europe  has  formed  certain  views  about 
the  Veda  &  the  Vedanta,  and  succeeded  in  imposing  them  on  the 
Indian  intellect.  The  ease  with  which  this  subjugation  has  been 
effected,  is  not  surprising;  for  the  mere  mass  of  labour  of  Vedic 
scholarship  has  been  imposing,  its  ingenuity  of  philological  spec¬ 
ulation  is  well  calculated  to  dazzle  the  uncritical  mind  and  the 
audacity  &  self-confidence  with  which  it  constructs  its  theories 
conceals  the  conjectural  uncertainty  of  their  foundations.  When 
a  hundred  world  famous  scholars  cry  out,  “This  is  so,”  it  is 
hard  indeed  for  the  average  mind  and  even  minds  above  the 
average,  but  inexpert  in  these  special  subjects,  not  to  acquiesce. 
Nor  has  there  been  in  India  itself  any  corresponding  labour  of 
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scholarship,  diligence  &  sound  enquiry  which  could  confront 
the  brilliant  and  hazardous  generalisations  of  modern  Sanscrit 
scholarship  with  the  results  of  a  more  perfect  system  and  a 
more  penetrating  vision.  The  only  attempt  in  that  direction  — 
the  attempt  of  Swami  Dayananda  —  has  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  generate  confidence  in  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  poster¬ 
ity  which  must  be  the  final  arbiter  of  these  disputes;  for  not 
only  was  that  great  Pundit  and  vigorous  disputant  unequipped 
with  the  wide  linguistic  &  philological  scholarship  necessary 
for  his  work,  but  his  method  was  rapid,  impatient,  polemical, 
subservient  to  certain  fixed  religious  ideas  rather  than  executed 
in  the  calm,  disinterested  freedom  of  the  careful  and  impar¬ 
tial  thinker  and  scholar.  Judgment  has  passed  on  the  Veda  & 
Vedanta  by  default  in  favour  of  the  scholastic  criticism  of  Eu¬ 
rope  which  has  alone  been  represented  in  the  court  of  modern 
opinion. 

Nevertheless  a  time  must  come  when  the  Indian  mind  will 
shake  off  the  paralysis  that  has  fallen  upon  it,  cease  to  think 
or  hold  opinions  at  second  &  third  hand  &  reassert  its  right 
to  judge  and  inquire  with  a  perfect  freedom  into  the  meaning 
of  its  own  Scriptures.  When  that  day  comes,  we  shall,  I  think, 
discover  that  the  imposing  fabric  of  Vedic  theory  is  based  upon 
nothing  more  sound  or  lasting  than  a  foundation  of  loosely- 
massed  conjectures.  We  shall  question  many  established  philo¬ 
logical  myths,  —  the  legend,  for  instance,  of  an  Aryan  invasion 
of  India  from  the  north,  the  artificial  &  unreal  distinction  of 
Aryan  &  Dravidian  which  an  erroneous  philology  has  driven 
like  a  wedge  into  the  unity  of  the  homogeneous  Indo-Afghan 
race;  the  strange  dogma  of  a  “henotheistic”  Vedic  naturalism; 
the  ingenious  &  brilliant  extravagances  of  the  modern  sun  & 
star  myth  weavers,  and  many  another  hasty  &  attractive  gener¬ 
alisation  which,  after  a  brief  period  of  unquestioning  acceptance 
by  the  easily-persuaded  intellect  of  mankind,  is  bound  to  depart 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  theories.  We  attach  an  undue  im¬ 
portance  &  value  to  the  ephemeral  conclusions  of  European 
philology,  because  it  is  systematic  in  its  errors  and  claims  to  be 
a  science.  We  forget  or  do  not  know  that  the  claims  of  philology 
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to  a  scientific  value  &  authority  are  scouted  by  European  scien¬ 
tists;  the  very  word,  Philologe,  is  a  byword  of  scorn  to  serious 
scientific  writers  in  Germany,  the  temple  of  philology.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  philologists  &  modern  thinkers,  Ernest 
Renan,  was  finally  obliged  after  a  lifetime  of  hope  &  earnest 
labour  to  class  the  chief  preoccupation  of  his  life  as  one  of  the 
“petty  conjectural  sciences”  —  in  other  words  no  science  at  all, 
but  a  system  of  probabilities  &  guesses.  Beyond  one  or  two  gen¬ 
eralisations  of  the  mutations  followed  by  words  in  their  progress 
through  the  various  Aryan  languages  and  a  certain  number  of 
grammatical  rectifications  &  rearrangements,  resulting  in  a  less 
arbitrary  view  of  linguistic  relations,  modern  philology  has  dis¬ 
covered  no  really  binding  law  or  rule  for  its  own  guidance.  It 
has  fixed  one  or  two  sure  signposts;  the  rest  is  speculation  and 
conjecture.  We  are  not  therefore  bound  to  worship  at  the  shrines 
of  Comparative  Science  &  Comparative  Mythology  &  offer  up 
on  these  dubious  altars  the  Veda  &  Vedanta.  The  question  of 
Vedic  truth  &  the  meaning  of  Veda  still  lies  open.  If  Sayana’s 
interpretation  of  Vedic  texts  is  largely  conjectural  and  likely  of¬ 
ten  to  be  mistaken  &  unsound,  the  European  interpretation  can 
lay  claim  to  no  better  certainty.  The  more  lively  ingenuity  and 
imposing  orderliness  of  the  European  method  of  conjecture  may 
be  admitted;  but  ingenuity  &  orderliness,  though  good  helps  to 
an  enquiry,  are  in  themselves  no  guarantee  of  truth  and  a  con¬ 
jecture  does  not  cease  to  be  a  conjecture,  because  its  probability 
or  possibility  is  laboriously  justified  or  brilliantly  supported.  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  conjectural  translation  of  the  Vedas 
that  Europe  presents  us  with  these  brilliant  pictures  of  Vedic 
religion,  Vedic  society,  Vedic  civilisation  which  we  so  eagerly 
accept  and  unquestioningly  reproduce.  For  we  take  them  as  the 
form  of  an  unquestionable  truth;  in  reality,  they  are  no  more 
than  brilliantly  coloured  hypotheses,  —  works  of  imagination, 
not  drawings  from  the  life. 
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The  history  of  the  Veda  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  &  para¬ 
doxical  phenomena  of  human  experience.  In  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  Indians  the  three  Vedas,  books  believed  to  be  inspired 
directly  from  the  source  of  all  Truth,  books  at  any  rate  of  an 
incalculable  antiquity  and  of  a  time-honoured  sanctity,  were 
believed  to  be  the  repositories  of  a  divine  knowledge.  The  man 
who  was  a  Veda  knower,  Vedavid,  had  access  to  the  deepest 
knowledge  about  God  and  existence.  He  knew  the  one  thing 
that  was  eternally  true,  the  one  thing  thoroughly  worth  know¬ 
ing.  The  right  possession  of  the  ancient  hymns  was  not  supposed 
to  be  possible  by  a  superficial  reading,  not  supposed  to  result 
directly  even  from  a  mastery  of  the  scholastic  aids  to  a  right 
understanding,  —  grammar,  language,  prosody,  astronomy,  rit¬ 
ual,  pronunciation,  —  but  depended  finally  and  essentially  on 
explanation  by  a  fit  spiritual  teacher  who  understood  the  in¬ 
ner  sense  that  was  couched  in  the  linguistic  forms  &  figures 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Veda  so  understood  was  held  to  be  the 
fountain,  the  bedrock,  the  master-volume  of  all  true  Hinduism; 
that  which  accepted  not  the  Veda,  was  and  must  be  instantly 
departure  from  the  right  path,  the  true  truth.  Even  when  the 
material  &  ritualistic  sense  of  the  Veda  had  so  much  dominated 
&  hidden  in  men’s  ideas  of  it  its  higher  parts  that  to  go  beyond 
it  seemed  imperative,  the  reverence  for  this  ancient  Scripture 
remained  intact.  At  the  time  when  the  Gita  in  its  modern  form 
was  composed,  we  find  this  double  attitude  dominant.  There  is 
a  strong  censure  of  the  formalists,  the  ritualists,  who  constantly 
dispute  about  the  Veda  and  hold  it  as  a  creed  that  there  is  no 
other  truth  and  who  apply  it  only  for  the  acquisition  of  worldly 
mastery  and  enjoyments,  but  at  the  same  time  the  great  store  of 
spiritual  truth  in  the  old  sacred  writings  and  their  high  value  are 
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never  doubted  or  depreciated.  There  is  in  all  the  Vedas  as  much 
utility  to  the  Brahma-knower  as  to  one  who  would  drink  there 
is  utility  in  a  well  flooded  with  water  on  all  its  sides.  Krishna 
speaking  as  God  Himself  declares  “I  alone  am  He  who  is  to 
be  known  by  all  the  Vedas;  I  am  He  who  made  Vedanta  and 
who  know  the  Veda.”  The  sanctity  and  spiritual  value  of  the 
Vedas  could  not  receive  a  more  solemn  seal  of  confirmation. 
It  is  evident  also  from  this  last  passage  that  the  more  modern 
distinction  which  grew  upon  the  Hindu  mind  with  the  fading  of 
Vedic  knowledge,  the  distinction  by  which  the  old  Rigveda  and 
Sama  and  Yajur  are  put  aside  as  ritualistic  writings,  possessing  a 
value  only  for  ceremonial  of  sacrifice,  and  all  search  for  spiritual 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  Vedanta,  was  unrecognised  &  even 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  Gita.  To  him  the  Vedas  are  writings 
full  of  spiritual  truth;  the  language  of  the  line  Vedaish  cha  sarvair 
aham  eva  vedyo,  the  significance  of  the  double  emphasis  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  “knowledge”  in  Vedavid,  “the  knower  of 
the  book  of  knowledge”  as  well  as  in  vedair  vedyo  are  unmis¬ 
takable.  Other  means  of  knowledge  even  more  powerful  than 
study  of  the  Vedas  the  Gita  recognises;  but  in  its  epoch  the  Veda 
even  as  apart  from  the  Upanishads  still  held  its  place  of  honour 
as  the  repository  of  the  high  and  divine  knowledge;  it  still  bore 
upon  it  the  triple  seal  of  the  Brahmavidya. 

When  was  this  traditional  honour  first  lost  or  at  least  tar¬ 
nished  and  the  ancient  Scripture  relegated  to  the  inferior  position 
it  occupies  in  the  thought  of  Shankar achary a?  I  presume  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  agent  in  this  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  the  power  of  Buddhism.  The  preachings  of  Gautama 
and  his  followers  worked  against  Vedic  knowledge  by  a  double 
process.  First,  by  entirely  denying  the  authority  of  the  Veda, 
laying  a  violent  stress  on  its  ritualistic  character  and  destroying 
the  general  practice  of  formal  sacrifice,  it  brought  the  study  of 
the  Veda  into  disrepute  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  highest  good 
while  at  the  same  time  it  destroyed  the  necessity  of  that  study 
for  ritualistic  purposes  which  had  hitherto  kept  alive  the  old 
Vedic  studies;  secondly,  in  a  less  direct  fashion,  by  substituting 
for  a  time  at  least  the  vernacular  tongues  for  the  old  simple 
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Sanscrit  as  the  more  common  &  popular  means  of  religious 
propaganda  and  by  giving  them  a  literary  position  and  repute,  it 
made  a  general  return  to  the  old  generality  of  the  Vedic  studies 
practically  impossible.  For  the  Vedas  were  written  in  an  ancient 
form  of  the  literary  tongue  the  real  secret  of  which  had  already 
been  to  a  great  extent  lost  even  to  the  learned;  such  knowledge  of 
it  as  remained,  subsisted  with  difficulty  by  means  of  a  laborious 
memorising  and  a  traditional  scholarship,  conservative  indeed 
but  still  slowly  diminishing  and  replacing  more  &  more  real 
knowledge  by  uncertainty,  disputed  significance  and  the  con¬ 
tinuously  increasing  ingenuities  of  the  ritualist,  the  grammarian 
and  the  sectarian  polemical  disputant.  When  after  the  fall  of 
the  Buddhistic  Mauryas,  feeble  successors  of  the  great  Asoka, 
first  under  Pushyamitra  and  his  son  and  afterwards  under  the 
Guptas,  Hinduism  revived,  a  return  to  the  old  forms  of  the  creed 
and  the  old  Vedic  scholarship  was  no  longer  possible.  The  old 
pre-Buddhistic  Sanscrit  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  simple,  vigor¬ 
ous,  living  language  understood  though  not  spoken  by  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  common  people  just  as  the  literary  language 
of  Bengal,  the  language  of  Bankim  Chandra,  is  understood  by 
every  intelligent  Bengali,  although  in  speech  more  contracted 
forms  and  a  very  different  vocabulary  are  in  use.  But  the  new 
Sanscrit  of  the  revival  tended  to  be  more  &  more  a  learned, 
scholarly,  polished  and  rhetorical  tongue,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  smooth,  stately  &  grandiose  ever  used  by  human  lips, 
but  needing  a  special  &  difficult  education  to  understand  its 
grammar,  its  rhetoric,  its  rolling  compounds  and  its  long  flow¬ 
ing  sentences.  The  archaic  language  of  the  Vedas  ceased  to  be 
the  common  study  even  of  the  learned  and  was  only  mastered, 
one  is  constrained  to  believe  with  less  &  less  efficiency,  by  a 
small  number  of  scholars.  An  education  in  which  it  took  seven 
years  to  master  the  grammar  of  the  language,  became  inevitably 
the  grave  of  all  true  Vedic  knowledge.  Veda  ceased  to  be  the 
pivot  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
only  religious  compositions  which  were  modern  enough  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  simple  enough  in  style  to  be  popular,  the  Puranas. 
Moreover,  the  conception  of  Veda  popularised  by  Buddhism, 
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a  Scripture  of  ritual  and  of  animal  sacrifice,  persisted  in  the 
popular  mind  even  after  the  decline  of  Buddhism  and  the  revival 
of  great  philosophies  ostensibly  based  on  Vedic  authority.  It  was 
under  the  dominance  of  this  ritualistic  conception  that  Sayana 
wrote  his  great  commentary  which  has  ever  since  been  to  the 
Indian  Pundit  the  one  decisive  authority  on  the  sense  of  Veda. 
The  four  Vedas  have  definitely  taken  a  subordinate  place  as 
karmakanda,  books  of  ritual;  and  to  the  Upanishads  alone,  in 
spite  of  occasional  appeals  to  the  text  of  the  earlier  Scriptures, 
is  reserved  that  aspect  of  spiritual  knowledge  &  teaching  which 
alone  justifies  the  application  to  any  human  composition  of  the 
great  name  of  Veda. 

But  in  spite  of  this  great  downfall  the  ancient  tradition,  the 
ancient  sanctity  survived.  The  people  knew  not  what  Veda  might 
be;  but  the  old  idea  remained  fixed  that  Veda  is  always  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Hinduism,  the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  the  repository  of  a 
sacred  knowledge;  not  even  the  loftiest  philosopher  or  the  most 
ritualistic  scholar  could  divest  himself  entirely  of  this  deeply 
ingrained  &  instinctive  conception.  To  complete  the  degradation 
of  Veda,  to  consummate  the  paradox  of  its  history,  a  new  element 
had  to  appear,  a  new  form  of  intelligence  undominated  by  the 
ancient  tradition  &  the  mediaeval  method  to  take  possession  of 
Vedic  interpretation.  European  scholarship  which  regards  hu¬ 
man  civilisation  as  a  recent  progression  starting  yesterday  with 
the  Fiji  islander  and  ending  today  with  Haeckel  and  Rockefeller, 
conceiving  ancient  culture  as  necessarily  primitive  culture  and 
primitive  culture  as  necessarily  half-savage  culture,  has  turned 
the  light  of  its  Comparative  Philology  &  Comparative  Mythol¬ 
ogy  on  the  Veda.  The  result  we  all  know.  Not  only  all  vestige  of 
sanctity,  but  all  pretension  to  any  kind  of  spiritual  knowledge  or 
experience  disappears  from  the  Veda.  The  old  Rishis  are  revealed 
to  us  as  a  race  of  ignorant  and  lusty  barbarians  who  drank  & 
enjoyed  and  fought,  gathered  riches  &  procreated  children,  sac¬ 
rificed  and  praised  the  Powers  of  Nature  as  if  they  were  powerful 
men  &  women,  and  had  no  higher  hope  or  idea.  The  only  idea 
they  had  of  religion  beyond  an  occasional  sense  of  sin  and  a 
perpetual  preoccupation  with  a  ritual  barbarously  encumbered 
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with  a  mass  of  meaningless  ceremonial  details,  was  a  mythol¬ 
ogy  composed  of  the  phenomena  of  dawn,  night,  rain,  sunshine 
and  harvest  and  the  facts  of  astronomy  converted  into  a  wildly 
confused  &  incoherent  mass  of  allegorical  images  and  personifi¬ 
cations.  Nor,  with  the  European  interpretation,  can  we  be  proud 
of  our  early  forefathers  as  poets  and  singers.  The  versification 
of  the  Vedic  hymns  is  indeed  noble  and  melodious,  —  though 
the  incorrect  method  of  writing  them  established  by  the  old 
Indian  scholars,  often  conceals  their  harmonious  construction, 
—  but  no  other  praise  can  be  given.  The  Nibelungenlied,  the 
Icelandic  Sagas,  the  Kalewala,  the  Homeric  poems,  were  written 
in  the  dawn  of  civilisation  by  semi-barbarous  races,  by  poets  not 
superior  in  culture  to  the  Vedic  Rishis;  yet  though  their  poetical 
value  varies,  the  nations  that  possess  them,  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  their  ancient  heritage.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Vedic 
poems  presented  to  us  by  European  scholarship.  Never  surely 
was  there  even  among  savages  such  a  mass  of  tawdry,  glittering, 
confused  &  purposeless  imagery;  never  such  an  inane  &  useless 
burden  of  epithets;  never  such  slipshod  &  incompetent  writing; 
never  such  a  strange  &  almost  insane  incoherence  of  thought 
&  style;  never  such  a  bald  poverty  of  substance.  The  attempt  of 
patriotic  Indian  scholars  to  make  something  respectable  out  of 
the  Veda,  is  futile.  If  the  modern  interpretation  stands,  the  Vedas 
are  no  doubt  of  high  interest  &  value  to  the  philologist,  the  an¬ 
thropologist  &  the  historian;  but  poetically  and  spiritually  they 
are  null  and  worthless.  Its  reputation  for  spiritual  knowledge  & 
deep  religious  wealth,  is  the  most  imposing  &  baseless  hoax  that 
has  ever  been  worked  upon  the  imagination  of  a  whole  people 
throughout  many  millenniums. 

Is  this,  then,  the  last  word  about  the  Veda?  Or,  and  this  is 
the  idea  I  write  to  suggest,  is  it  not  rather  the  culmination  of  a 
long  increasing  &  ever  progressing  error?  The  theory  this  book 
is  written  to  enunciate  &  support  is  simply  this,  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  of  early  Vedantic  times  understood  the  Veda,  to  which 
they  were  after  all  much  nearer  than  ourselves,  far  better  than 
Sayana,  far  better  than  Roth  &  Max  Muller,  that  they  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  possession  of  the  real  truth  about  the  Veda, 
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that  that  truth  was  indeed  a  deep  spiritual  truth,  karmakanda  as 
well  as  jnanakanda  of  the  Veda  contains  an  ancient  knowledge, 
a  profound,  complex  &  well-ordered  psychology  &  philosophy, 
strange  indeed  to  our  modern  conception,  expressed  indeed 
in  language  still  stranger  &  remoter  from  our  modern  use  of 
language,  but  not  therefore  either  untrue  or  unintelligible,  and 
that  this  knowledge  is  the  real  foundation  of  our  later  religious 
developments,  &  Veda,  not  only  by  historical  continuity,  but 
in  real  truth  &  substance  is  the  parent  &  bedrock  of  all  later 
Hinduism,  of  Vedanta,  Sankhya,  Nyaya,  Yoga,  of  Vaishnavism 
&  Shaivism  &  Shaktism,  of  Tantra  &  Purana,  even,  in  a  remoter 
fashion,  of  Buddhism  &  the  later  unorthodox  religions.  From 
this  quarry  all  have  hewn  their  materials  or  from  this  far-off 
source  drawn  unknowingly  their  waters;  from  some  hidden  seed 
in  the  Veda  they  have  burgeoned  into  their  wealth  of  branchings 
&  foliage.  The  ritualism  of  Sayana  is  an  error  based  on  a  false 
preconception  popularised  by  the  Buddhists  &  strengthened  by 
the  writers  of  the  Darshanas,  —  on  the  theory  that  the  karma  of 
the  Veda  was  only  an  outward  ritual  &  ceremony;  the  naturalism 
of  the  modern  scholars  is  an  error  based  on  a  false  preconception 
encouraged  by  the  previous  misconceptions  of  Sayana,  —  on  the 
theory  of  the  Vedas  [as]  not  only  an  ancient  but  a  primitive  doc¬ 
ument,  the  production  of  semi-barbarians.  The  Vedantic  writers 
of  the  Upanishads  had  alone  the  real  key  to  the  secret  of  the 
Vedas;  not  indeed  that  they  possessed  the  full  knowledge  of  a 
dialect  even  then  too  ancient  to  be  well  understood,  but  they  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  possessed  their  psychology,  & 
many  of  their  general  ideas,  even  many  of  their  particular  terms 
&  symbols.  That  key,  less  &  less  available  to  their  successors 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  knowledge  itself  &  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  couched  and  to  the  immense  growth  of  outward 
ritualism,  was  finally  lost  to  the  schools  in  the  great  debacle  of 
Vedism  induced  by  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  centuries 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  therefore  a  Vedantic  or  even  what  would  nowadays 
be  termed  a  theosophic  interpretation  of  the  Veda  which  in 
this  book  I  propose  to  establish.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
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gods  of  the  Rigveda  were  indeed,  as  the  European  scholars 
have  seen,  masters  of  the  Nature-Powers,  but  not,  as  they  er¬ 
roneously  theorise,  either  exclusively  or  even  mainly  masters  of 
the  visible  &  physical  Nature-Powers.  They  presided  over  and 
in  their  nature  &  movement  were  also  &  more  predominantly 
mental  Nature-Powers,  vital  Nature-Powers,  even  supra-mental 
Nature-Powers.  The  religion  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  I  suppose  on 
this  hypothesis  to  have  been  a  sort  of  practical  &  concrete  Brah- 
mavada  founded  on  the  three  principles  of  complex  existence, 
isotheism  of  the  gods  and  parallelism  of  their  functions  on  all  the 
planes  of  that  complex  existence;  the  secret  of  their  ideas,  lan¬ 
guage  &  ritual  I  suppose  to  rest  in  an  elaborate  habit  of  symbol¬ 
ism  &  double  meaning  which  tends  to  phrase  &  typify  all  mental 
phenomena  in  physical  and  concrete  figures.  While  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars  suppose  the  Rishis  to  have  been  simple-minded 
barbarians  capable  only  of  a  gross  &  obvious  personification 
of  forces,  only  of  a  confused,  barbarous  and  primitive  system 
of  astronomical  allegories  and  animistic  metaphors,  I  suppose 
them  to  have  been  men  of  daring  and  observant  minds,  using 
a  bold  and  vigorous  if  sometimes  fanciful  system  of  images  to 
express  an  elaborate  practical  psychology  and  self-observation 
in  which  what  we  moderns  regard  as  abstract  experiences  & 
ideas  were  rather  perceived  with  the  vividness  of  physical  ex¬ 
periences  &  images  &  so  expressed  in  the  picturesque  terms  of 
a  great  primitive  philosophy.  Their  outward  sacrifice  &  ritual 
I  suppose  to  have  been  partly  the  symbols  &  partly  the  means 
of  material  expression  for  certain  psychological  processes,  the 
first  foundations  of  our  Hindu  system  of  Yoga,  by  which  they 
believed  themselves  able  to  attain  inward  &  outward  mastery, 
knowledge,  joy  and  extended  life  &  being. 

This  theory,  although  it  starts  really  from  a  return  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  early  Vedantic  writers,  appears  at  the  present 
day  doubly  revolutionary,  because  it  denies  the  two  established 
systems  of  interpretation  which  have  conquered  and  still  hold 
the  modern  mind  and  determine  for  it  the  sense  of  the  Veda. 
Sayana  is  for  the  orthodox  Indian  the  decisive  and  infallible  au¬ 
thority;  for  the  heterodox  or  educated  the  opinions  and  apparent 
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discoveries  of  European  philologists  are  the  one  infallible  and 
irrefutable  pramana.  Is  it  then  really  true  that  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  orthodox  Hindu  faith  or  on  the  basis  of  a 
rational  interpretation  based  on  sound  philology  and  criticism 
the  door  is  closed  to  any  radically  new  interpretation  and  the 
true  sense  of  Veda  has,  in  the  main,  been  settled  for  us  &  to  all 
future  generations?  If  so,  if  Sayana’s  authority  is  unquestionable, 
or  if  the  system  of  the  Europeans  is  sound  and  unimprovable  in 
its  essential  features,  then  there  is  no  room  for  the  new  theory  of 
which  I  have  briefly  indicated  the  nature.  The  Veda  then  remains 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  sacrificial  ritual  &  mythology  of 
the  most  primitive  crudeness.  I  hope  to  show  briefly  that  there 
is  no  such  finality;  the  door  is  wide  open,  the  field  is  still  free  for 
a  better  understanding  and  a  deeper  knowledge. 

The  modern  world  cares  little  for  orthodox  Hindu  opinion, 
for  the  opinion  of  its  Pandits  or  for  the  ancient  authority  of  its 
received  guides;  putting  these  things  aside  as  the  heavy  and  now 
useless  baggage  of  the  dead  past  it  moves  on  free  and  unham¬ 
pered  to  its  objective,  seeking  ever  fresh  vistas  of  undiscovered 
knowledge.  But  a  Hindu  writer,  still  holding  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  owes  a  certain  debt  to  the  immediate  past,  not  so 
much  as  to  hamper  his  free  enquiry  and  outlook  upon  truth, 
but  enough  to  demand  from  him  a  certain  respect  for  whatever 
in  it  is  really  respectworthy  and  some  attempt  to  satisfy  his 
coreligionists  that  in  opening  out  a  fresh  outlook  on  ancient 
knowledge  he  is  not  uprooting  truths  that  are  essential  to  their 
common  religion.  Nothing  in  those  truths  compels  us  to  accept 
the  plenary  authority  of  Sayana  or  the  ritualistic  interpretation 
of  the  Vedas.  The  hymns  of  the  Veda  are,  for  us,  inspired  truth 
and  therefore  infallible;  it  follows  that  the  only  interpretative  au¬ 
thority  on  them  which  can  claim  also  to  be  infallible  is  one  which 
itself  works  by  the  faculty  of  divine  inspiration.  The  only  works 
for  which  the  ordinary  tradition  claims  this  equal  authority  are 
the  Brahmanas,  Aranyakas  &  Upanishads.  Even  among  these 
authorities,  if  we  accept  them  as  all  and  equally  inspired  and 
authoritative,  —  and  on  this  point  Hindus  are  not  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment,  —  the  Brahmanas  which  deal  with  the  ceremonial  detail  of 
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Vedic  sacrifice,  are  authoritative  for  the  ritual  only;  for  the  inner 
sense  the  Upanishads  are  the  fit  authority.  Sayana  can  lay  claim 
to  no  such  sanctity  for  his  opinions.  He  is  no  ancient  Rishi,  nor 
even  an  inspired  religious  teacher,  but  a  grammarian  and  scholar 
writing  in  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ  several  millenniums 
subsequent  to  the  Rishis  to  whom  Veda  was  revealed.  By  his 
virtues  &  defects  as  a  scholar  his  interpretation  must  be  judged. 
His  erudition  is  vast,  his  industry  colossal;  he  has  so  occupied 
the  field  that  everyone  who  approaches  the  Veda  must  pass  to  it 
under  his  shadow;  his  commentary  is  a  mine  of  knowledge  about 
Vedic  Sanscrit  and  full  of  useful  hints  for  the  interpretation  of 
Veda.  But  there  the  tale  of  his  merits  ends.  Other  qualities  are 
needed  for  a  successful  Vedic  commentary  which  in  Sayana  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and  his  defects  as  a  critic  are 
almost  as  colossal  as  his  industry  and  erudition.  He  is  not  a 
disinterested  mind  seeking  impartially  the  truth  of  Veda  but  a 
professor  of  the  ritualistic  school  of  interpretation  intent  upon 
reading  the  traditional  ceremonial  sense  into  the  sacred  hymns; 
even  so  he  is  totally  wanting  in  consistency,  coherence  and  set¬ 
tled  method.  Not  only  is  he  frequently  uncertain  of  himself, 
halts  and  qualifies  his  interpretation  with  an  alternative  or  not 
having  the  full  courage  of  his  ritualistic  rendering  introduces  it 
as  a  mere  possibility,  —  these  would  be  meritorious  failings, — 
but  he  wavers  in  a  much  more  extraordinary  fashion,  forcing 
the  ritualistic  sense  of  a  word  or  passage  where  it  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  hold,  abandoning  it  unaccountably  where  it  can  well  be 
sustained.  The  Vedas  are  masterpieces  of  flawless  literary  style 
and  logical  connection.  But  Sayana,  like  many  great  scholars,  is 
guiltless  of  literary  taste  and  has  not  the  least  sense  of  what  is  or 
is  not  possible  to  a  good  writer.  His  interpretation  of  any  given 
term  is  seldom  consistent  even  in  similar  passages  of  different 
hymns,  but  he  will  go  yet  farther  and  give  two  entirely  different 
renderings  to  the  same  word  though  occurring  in  successive  riks 
&  in  an  obviously  connected  strain  of  thought.  The  rhythm 
and  balance  of  a  sentence  is  nothing  to  him,  he  will  destroy  it 
ruthlessly  in  order  to  get  over  a  difficulty  of  interpretation;  he 
will  disturb  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  sometimes  in  the  most 
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impossible  manner,  connecting  absolutely  disconnected  words, 
breaking  up  inseparable  connections,  inserting  a  second  and 
alien  sentence  in  between  the  head  &  tail  of  the  first,  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  barbarous  complexity  &  confusion  where  the  symbolic 
movement  of  the  Rishis,  unequalled  in  its  golden  ease,  lucidity 
and  straightforwardness,  demands  an  equal  lucidity  &  straight¬ 
forwardness  in  the  commentator.  A  certain  rough  coherence  of 
thought  he  attempts  to  keep,  but  his  rendering  makes  oftenest 
a  clumsy  sense  &  not  unoften  no  ascertainable  sense  at  all; 
while  he  has  no  scruple  in  breaking  up  the  coherence  entirely 
in  favour  of  his  ritualism.  These  are,  after  all,  faults  common 
in  a  scholastic  mentality,  but  even  were  they  less  prominent  & 
persistent  in  him  than  I  have  found  them  to  be,  they  liberate  us 
from  all  necessity  for  an  exaggerated  deference  to  his  authority 
as  an  interpreter.  Nor,  indeed,  were  Sayana  an  ideal  commen¬ 
tator,  could  he  possibly  be  relied  upon  to  give  us  the  true  sense 
of  Veda;  for  the  language  of  these  hymns,  whatever  the  exact 
date  of  their  Rishis,  goes  back  to  an  immense  antiquity  and 
long  before  Sayana  the  right  sense  of  many  Vedic  words  and  the 
right  clue  to  many  Vedic  allusions  and  symbols  were  lost  to  the 
scholars  of  India.  Much  indeed  survived  in  tradition,  but  more 
had  been  lost  or  disfigured,  and  the  two  master  clues,  intellectual 
&  spiritual,  on  which  we  can  yet  rely  for  the  recovery  of  these 
losses,  a  sound  philology  and  the  renewal  in  ourselves  of  the 
experiences  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  were  the 
one  entirely  wanting,  the  other  grown  more  &  more  inaccessible 
with  time  not  only  to  the  Pandit  but  to  the  philosopher.  Even  in 
our  days  the  sound  philology  is  yet  wanting,  though  the  seeds 
have  been  sown  &  even  the  first  beginnings  made;  nor  are  the 
Vedic  experiences  any  longer  pursued  in  their  entirety  by  the 
Indian  Yogins  who  have  learned  to  follow  in  this  Kali  Yuga  less 
difficult  paths  and  more  modern  systems. 

But  the  ritualistic  interpretation  of  the  Rigveda  does  not 
stand  on  the  authority  of  Sayana  alone.  It  is  justified  by 
Shankaracharya’s  rigid  division  of  karmakanda  and  jnanakanda 
and  by  a  long  tradition  dating  back  to  the  propaganda  of 
Buddha  which  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns  a  great  system  of 
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ceremonial  or  effective  sacrifice  and  little  or  nothing  more.  Even 
the  Brahmanas  in  their  great  mass  &  minuteness  seem  to  bear 
unwavering  testimony  to  the  pure  ritualism  of  the  Veda.  But 
the  Brahmanas  are  in  their  nature  rubrics  of  directions  to  the 
priests  for  the  right  performance  of  the  outward  Vedic  sacrifice, 

—  that  system  of  symbolic  &  effective  offerings  to  the  gods  of 
Soma-wine,  clarified  butter  or  consecrated  animals  in  which 
the  complex  religion  of  the  Veda  embodied  itself  for  material 
worship,  —  rubrics  accompanied  by  speculative  explanations  of 
old  ill-understood  details  &  the  popular  myths  &  traditions  that 
had  sprung  up  from  obscure  allusions  in  the  hymns.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  Brahmanas,  they  merely  affirm  the  side 
of  outward  ritualism  which  had  grown  in  a  huge  &  cumbrous 
mass  round  the  first  simple  rites  of  the  Vedic  Rishis;  they  do  not 
exclude  the  existence  of  deeper  meanings  &  higher  purposes  in 
the  ancient  Scripture.  Not  only  so,  but  they  practically  affirm 
them  by  including  in  the  Aranyakas  compositions  of  a  wholly 
different  spirit  &  purpose,  the  Upanishads,  compositions  pro¬ 
fessedly  intended  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  gist  and  drift  of 
the  earlier  Veda.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  to  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  the  men  of  those  times  the  Vedas  had  a  double  aspect, 
an  aspect  of  outward  and  effective  ritual,  believed  also  to  be 
symbolical,  —  for  the  Brahmanas  are  continually  striving  to  find 
a  mystic  symbolism  in  the  most  obvious  details  of  the  sacrifice, 

—  and  an  aspect  of  highest  &  divine  truth  hidden  behind  these 
symbols.  The  Upanishads  themselves  have  always  been  known 
as  Vedanta.  This  word  is  nowadays  often  used  &  spoken  of  as  if 
it  meant  the  end  of  Veda,  in  the  sense  that  here  historically  the  re¬ 
ligious  development  commenced  in  the  Rigveda  culminated;  but 
obviously  it  means  the  culmination  of  Veda  in  a  very  different 
sense,  the  ultimate  and  highest  knowledge  &  fulfilment  towards 
which  the  practices  &  strivings  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  mounted, 
extricated  from  the  voluminous  mass  of  the  Vedic  poems  and 
presented  according  to  the  inner  realisation  of  great  Rishis  like 
Yajnavalkya  &  Janaka  in  a  more  modern  style  and  language. 
It  is  used  much  in  the  sense  in  which  Madhuchchhandas,  son 
of  Viswamitra,  says  of  Indra,  Atha  te  antamanam  vidyama 
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sumatinam,  “Then  may  we  know  something  of  thy  ultimate 
right  thinkings,”  meaning  obviously  not  the  latest,  but  the 
supreme  truths,  the  ultimate  realisations.  Undoubtedly,  this  was 
what  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads  themselves  saw  in  their 
work,  statements  of  supreme  truth  of  Veda,  truth  therefore 
contained  in  the  ancient  mantras.  In  this  belief  they  appeal 
always  to  Vedic  authority  and  quote  the  language  of  Veda  either 
to  justify  their  own  statements  of  thought  or  to  express  that 
thought  itself  in  the  old  solemn  and  sacred  language.  “And  with 
regard  to  this  there  are  spoken  these  Riks.” 

In  what  light  did  these  ancient  thinkers  understand  the  Vedic 
gods?  As  material  Nature  Powers  called  only  to  give  worldly 
wealth  to  their  worshippers?  Certainly,  the  Vedic  gods  are  in 
the  Vedanta  also  accredited  with  material  functions.  In  the  Kena 
Upanishad  Agni’s  power  &  glory  is  to  burn,  Vayu’s  to  seize  & 
bear  away.  But  these  are  not  their  only  functions.  In  the  same 
Upanishad,  in  the  same  apologue,  told  as  a  Vedantic  parable, 
Indra,  Agni  &  Vayu,  especially  Indra,  are  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  gods  because  they  came  nearest  into  contact  with 
the  Brahman.  Indra,  although  unable  to  recognise  the  Brahman 
directly,  learned  of  his  identity  from  Uma  daughter  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  Certainly,  the  sense  of  the  parable  is  not  that  Dawn 
told  the  Sky  who  Brahman  was  or  that  material  Sky,  Fire  &  Wind 
are  best  able  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Supreme  Existence. 
It  is  clear  &  it  is  recognised  by  all  the  commentators,  that  in  the 
Upanishads  the  gods  are  masters  not  only  of  material  functions 
in  the  outer  physical  world  but  also  of  mental,  vital  and  physical 
functions  in  the  intelligent  living  creature.  This  will  be  directly 
evident  from  the  passage  describing  the  creation  of  the  gods  by 
the  One  &  Supreme  Being  in  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  &  the 
subsequent  movement  by  which  they  enter  in  the  body  of  man 
and  take  up  the  control  of  his  activities.  In  the  same  Upanishad 
it  is  even  hinted  that  Indra  is  in  his  secret  being  the  Eternal  Lord 
himself,  for  Idandra  is  his  secret  name;  nor  should  we  forget  that 
this  piece  of  mysticism  is  founded  on  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  itself 
which  speak  of  the  secret  names  of  the  gods.  Shankaracharya 
recognised  this  truth  so  perfectly  that  he  uses  the  gods  and  the 
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senses  as  equivalent  terms  in  his  great  commentary.  Finally  in 
the  Isha  Upanishad,  —  itself  a  part  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda 
and  a  work,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  full  of  the  most  lofty 
&  deep  Vedantic  truth,  in  which  the  eternal  problems  of  human 
existence  are  briefly  proposed  and  masterfully  solved,  —  we  find 
Surya  and  Agni  prayed  to  &  invoked  with  as  much  solemnity 
&  reverence  as  in  the  Rigveda  and  indeed  in  language  borrowed 
from  the  Rigveda,  not  as  the  material  Sun  and  material  Fire,  but 
as  the  master  of  divine  God-revealing  knowledge  &  the  master 
of  divine  purifying  force  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  drive  away 
the  terrors  of  night  from  a  trembling  savage  nor  to  burn  the 
offered  cake  &  the  dripping  ghee  in  a  barbarian  ritual,  but  to 
reveal  the  ultimate  truth  to  the  eyes  of  the  Seer  and  to  raise  the 
immortal  part  in  us  that  lives  before  &  after  the  body  is  ashes 
to  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  perfected  &  sinless  soul.  Even 
subsequently  we  have  seen  that  the  Gita  speaks  of  the  Vedas 
as  having  the  supreme  for  their  subject  of  knowledge,  and  if 
later  thinkers  put  it  aside  as  karmakanda,  yet  they  too,  though 
drawing  chiefly  on  the  Upanishads,  appealed  occasionally  to 
the  texts  of  the  hymns  as  authorities  for  the  Brahmavidya.  This 
could  not  have  been  if  they  were  merely  a  ritual  hymnology. 
We  see  therefore  that  the  real  Flindu  tradition  contains  nothing 
excluding  the  interpretation  which  I  put  upon  the  Rigveda.  On 
one  side  the  current  notion,  caused  by  the  immense  overgrowth 
of  ritualism  in  the  millennium  previous  to  the  Christian  era  and 
the  violence  of  the  subsequent  revolt  against  it,  has  been  fixed  in 
our  minds  by  Buddhistic  ideas  as  a  result  of  the  most  formidable 
&  damaging  attack  which  the  ancient  Vedic  religion  had  ever 
to  endure.  On  the  other  side,  the  Vedantic  sense  of  Veda  is 
supported  by  the  highest  authorities  we  have,  the  Gita  &  the 
Upanishads,  &  evidenced  even  by  the  tradition  that  seems  to 
deny  or  at  least  belittle  it.  True  orthodoxy  therefore  demands  not 
that  we  should  regard  the  Veda  as  a  ritualist  hymn  book,  but  that 
we  should  seek  in  it  for  the  substance  or  at  least  the  foundation 
of  that  sublime  Brahmavidya  which  is  formally  placed  before  us 
in  the  Upanishads,  regarding  it  as  the  revelation  of  the  deepest 
truth  of  the  world  &  man  revealed  to  illuminated  Seers  by  the 
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Eternal  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

Modern  thought  &  scholarship  stands  on  a  different  foun¬ 
dation.  It  proceeds  by  inference,  imagination  and  conjecture  to 
novel  theories  of  old  subjects  and  regards  itself  as  rational,  not 
traditional.  It  professes  to  rebuild  lost  worlds  out  of  their  dis¬ 
jected  fragments.  By  reason,  then,  and  without  regard  to  ancient 
authority  the  modern  account  of  the  Veda  should  be  judged.  The 
European  scholars  suppose  that  the  mysticism  of  the  Upanishads 
was  neither  founded  upon  nor,  in  the  main,  developed  from  the 
substance  of  the  Vedas,  but  came  into  being  as  part  of  a  great 
movement  away  from  the  naturalistic  materialism  of  the  early 
half-savage  hymns.  Unable  to  accept  a  barbarous  mummery  of 
ritual  and  incantation  as  the  highest  truth  &  highest  good,  yet 
compelled  by  religious  tradition  to  regard  the  ancient  hymns 
as  sacred,  the  early  thinkers,  it  is  thought,  began  to  seek  an 
escape  from  this  impasse  by  reading  mystic  &  esoteric  meanings 
into  the  simple  text  of  the  sacrificial  bards;  so  by  speculations 
sometimes  entirely  sublime,  sometimes  grievously  silly  &  child¬ 
ish,  they  developed  Vedanta.  This  theory,  simple,  trenchant  and 
attractive,  supported  to  the  European  mind  by  parallels  from 
the  history  of  Western  religions,  is  neither  so  convincing  nor,  on 
a  broad  survey  of  the  facts,  so  conclusive  as  it  at  first  appears. 
It  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  what  the  old  Vedantic  thinkers 
themselves  knew  and  thought  about  the  tradition  of  the  Veda. 
From  the  Brahmanas  as  well  as  from  the  Upanishads  it  is  evident 
that  the  Veda  came  down  to  the  men  of  those  days  in  a  double 
aspect,  as  the  heart  of  a  great  body  of  effective  ritual,  but  also 
as  the  repository  of  a  deep  and  sacred  knowledge,  Veda  and 
not  merely  worship.  This  idea  of  a  philosophic  or  theosophic 
purport  in  the  hymns  was  not  created  by  the  early  Hindu  mys¬ 
tics,  it  was  inherited  by  them.  Their  attitude  to  the  ritual  even 
when  it  was  performed  mechanically  without  the  possession  of 
this  knowledge  was  far  from  hostile;  but  as  ritual,  they  held 
it  to  be  inferior  in  force  and  value,  avaram  karma,  a  lower 
kind  of  works  and  not  the  highest  good;  only  when  performed 
with  possession  of  the  knowledge  could  it  lead  to  its  ultimate 
results,  to  Vedanta.  “By  that,”  says  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad, 
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“both  perform  karma,  both  he  who  knows  this  so  and  he  who 
knows  not.  Yet  the  Ignorance  and  the  Knowledge  are  different 
things  and  only  what  one  does  with  the  knowledge,  —  with  faith, 
with  the  Upanishad,  —  that  has  the  greater  potency.”  And  in  the 
closing  section  of  its  second  chapter,  a  passage  which  sounds 
merely  like  ritualistic  jargon  when  one  has  not  the  secret  of 
Vedic  symbolism  but  when  that  secret  has  once  been  revealed  to 
us  becomes  full  of  meaning  and  interest,  the  Upanishad  starts 
by  saying  “The  Brahmavadins  say,  The  morning  offering  to  the 
Vasus,  the  afternoon  offering  to  the  Rudras  and  the  evening 
offering  to  the  Adityas  and  all  the  gods,  —  where  then  is  the 
world  of  the  Yajamana?  (that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  spiritual 
efficacy  beyond  this  material  life  of  the  three  different  sacrifices 
&  why,  to  what  purpose,  is  the  first  offered  to  the  Vasus,  the 
second  to  the  Rudras,  the  third  to  the  Adityas?)  He  who  knows 
this  not,  how  should  he  perform  (effectively),  therefore  knowing 
let  him  perform.”  There  was  at  any  rate  the  tradition  that  these 
things,  the  sacrifice,  the  god  of  the  sacrifice,  the  world  or  future 
state  of  the  sacrificer  had  a  deep  significance  and  were  not  mere 
ritual  arranged  superstitiously  for  material  ends.  But  this  deeper 
significance,  this  inner  Vedic  knowledge  was  difficult  and  eso¬ 
teric,  not  known  easily  in  its  profundity  and  subtlety  even  by  the 
majority  of  the  Brahmavadins  themselves;  hence  the  searching, 
the  mutual  questionings,  the  record  of  famous  discussions  that 
occupy  so  much  space  in  the  Upanishads  —  discussions  which, 
we  shall  see,  are  not  intellectual  debates  but  comparisons  of 
illuminated  knowledge  &  spiritual  experience. 

If  this  tradition  —  let  us  call  it  mystic  or  esoteric  for  want 
of  a  less  abused  word  —  was  already  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
Brahmanas  and  Upanishads,  when  and  how  did  it  originally 
arise?  Two  possibilities  present  themselves.  The  tradition  may 
have  grown  up  gradually  in  the  period  between  the  Vedic  hymns 
and  the  exegetical  writings  or  else  the  esoteric  sense  may  have 
already  existed  in  the  Veda  itself  and  descended  in  a  stream 
of  tradition  to  the  later  mystics,  developing,  modifying  itself, 
substituting  new  terms  for  old  —  as  is  the  way  of  traditions.  The 
former  is,  practically,  the  European  theory.  We  are  told  that  this 
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spiritual  revolution,  this  movement  away  from  ritual  Nature- 
worship  to  Brahmavada,  begun  in  the  seed  in  the  later  Vedic 
hymns,  is  found  in  a  more  developed  state  in  the  Upanishads  & 
culminated  in  Buddha.  In  these  writings  and  in  the  Brahmanas 
some  record  can  be  found  of  the  speculations  by  which  the 
development  was  managed.  If  it  prove  to  be  so,  if  these  ancient 
writings  are  really  the  result  of  progressive  intellectual  specula¬ 
tion  departing  from  crude  &  imperfect  beginnings  of  philosophic 
thought,  the  European  theory  justifies  itself  to  the  reason  and  can 
no  longer  easily  be  disputed.  But  is  this  the  true  character  of  the 
Upanishads?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  most  of  their  dealings  with 
our  religions  and  our  philosophical  literature  European  scholars 
have  erred  by  imposing  their  own  familiar  ideas  and  the  limits  of 
their  own  mentality  on  the  history  of  an  alien  mentality  and  an 
alien  development.  Nowhere  has  this  error  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  failure  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  the  Upanishads. 
In  India  we  have  never  developed,  but  only  affirmed  thought 
by  philosophical  speculation,  because  we  have  never  attached  to 
the  mere  intellectual  idea  the  amazingly  exaggerated  value  which 
Europe  has  attached  to  it,  but  regarded  it  only  as  a  test  of  the 
logical  value  to  be  attached  to  particular  intellectual  statements 
of  truth.  That  is  not  truth  to  us  which  is  merely  well  &  justly 
thought  out  &  can  be  justified  by  ratiocinative  argument;  only 
that  is  truth  which  has  been  lived  &  seen  in  the  inner  experience. 
We  meditate  not  to  get  ideas,  but  in  order  to  experience,  to 
realise.  When  we  speak  of  the  Jnani,  the  knower,  we  do  not 
mean  a  competent  and  logical  thinker  full  of  wise  or  of  brilliant 
ideas,  but  a  soul  which  has  seen  and  lived  &  spoken  in  himself 
with  the  living  truth.  Ratiocination  is  freely  used  by  the  later 
philosophers,  but  only  for  the  justification  against  opponents  of 
the  ideas  already  formed  by  their  own  meditation  or  the  medi¬ 
tation  of  others,  Rishis,  gurus,  ancient  Vedantins;  it  is  not  itself 
a  sufficient  means  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  at  best  a 
help.  The  ideas  of  our  great  thinkers  are  not  mere  intellectual 
statements  or  even  happy  or  great  intuitions;  they  are  based 
upon  spiritual  experiences  formalised  by  the  intellect  into  a  phi¬ 
losophy.  Shankara’s  passionate  advocacy  of  the  idea  of  Maya 
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as  an  explanation  of  life  was  not  merely  the  ardour  of  a  great 
metaphysician  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  idea  or  a  perfect  theory 
of  life,  but  the  passion  of  a  man  with  a  deep  &  vast  spiritual 
experience  which  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  means  of  human 
salvation.  Therefore  philosophy  in  India,  instead  of  tending  as 
in  Europe  to  ignore  or  combat  religion,  has  always  been  itself 
deeply  religious.  In  Europe  Buddha  and  Shankara  would  have 
become  the  heads  of  metaphysical  schools  &  ranked  with  Kant 
or  Hegel  or  Nietzsche1  as  strong  intellectual  influences;  in  India 
they  became,  inevitably,  the  founders  of  great  religious  sects, 
immense  moral  &  spiritual  forces;  —  inevitably  because  Europe 
has  made  thought  its  highest  &  noblest  aim,  while  India  seeks 
not  after  thought  but  soul-vision  and  inner  experience  and  even 
in  the  realm  of  ideas  believes  that  they  can  &  ought  to  be  seen  & 
lived  inwardly  rather  than  merely  thought  and  allowed  indirectly 
to  influence  outward  action.  This  has  been  the  mentality  of  our 
race  for  ages.  Was  the  mentality  of  our  Vedic  forefathers  entirely 
different  from  our  own?  Was  it,  as  Western  scholars  seem  to 
insist,  a  European  mentality,  the  mentality  of  incursive  Western 
savages,  (it  is  Sergi’s  estimate  of  the  Aryans),  changed  afterwards 
by  the  contact  with  the  cultured  &  reflective  Dravidians  into 
something  new  and  strange,  rationality  changing  to  mysticism, 
materialism  to  a  metaphysical  spirituality?  If  so,  the  change  had 
already  been  effected  when  the  Upanishads  were  written.  We 
speak  of  the  discussions  in  the  Upanishads;  but  in  all  truth  the 
twelve  Upanishads  contain  not  a  single  genuine  discussion.  Only 
once  in  that  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  literature,  is  there  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  logical  argument  brought  to  the  support  of 
a  philosophical  truth.  The  nature  of  debate  or  logical  reasoning 
is  absent  from  the  mentality  of  the  Upanishadic  thinkers.  The 
grand  question  they  always  asked  each  other  was  not  “What 
hast  thou  thought  out  in  this  matter?”  or  “What  are  thy  reason¬ 
ings  &  conclusions?”  but  “What  dost  thou  know?  What  hast 
thou  seen  in  thyself?”  The  Vedantic  like  the  Vedic  Rishi  is  a 

1  Nietzsche  stands  perhaps  on  a  different  plane  because  he  had  something  of  the 
concrete  visualisation  &  passion  for  his  ideas  &  experiences  which  mark  off  the  religious 
from  the  merely  philosophical  mind. 
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drashta  &  srota,  not  a  manota,  a  kavi,  not  a  manishi.  There  is 
question,  there  is  answer;  but  solely  for  the  comparison  of  inner 
knowledge  &  experience;  never  for  ratiocinative  argument,  for 
disputation,  for  the  battles  of  the  logician.  Always,  knowledge, 
spiritual  vision,  experience  are  what  is  demanded;  and  often  a 
questioner  is  turned  back  because  he  is  not  yet  prepared  in  soul 
to  realise  the  knowledge  of  the  master.  For  all  knowledge  is 
within  us  and  needs  only  to  be  awakened  by  the  fit  touch  which 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  soul  or  by  the  powerful  revealing  word.  We 
find  throughout  the  Vedic  era  always  the  same  method,  always 
the  same  theory  of  knowledge;  they  persist  indeed  in  India  to  the 
present  day  and  later  habits  of  metaphysical  debate  unknown 
to  the  Vedic  Brahmavadins  have  never  been  able  to  dethrone 
them  from  their  primaeval  supremacy.  Let  a  man  present  never 
so  finely  reasoned  a  system  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  few  will 
turn  to  hear,  none  leave  his  labour  to  receive,  but  let  a  man  say 
as  in  the  old  Vedantic  times  “I  have  experienced,  my  soul  has 
seen”,  &  hundreds  in  India  will  yet  leave  all  to  share  in  this  new 
light  of  the  eternal  Truth. 

The  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  for  not  only 
does  it  show  that  the  substance  of  our  religious  mentality  and 
discipline  goes  back  to  the  prehistoric  antiquity  of  the  Upa- 
nishads,  but  it  justifies  the  hypothesis  that  the  Vedantins  of  the 
Upanishads  themselves  held  it  as  an  inheritance  from  their  Vedic 
forefathers.  If  the  Upanishads  were  only  a  record  of  intellectual 
speculations,  the  theory  of  a  progression  from  Vedic  materialism 
to  new  modes  of  thought  would  be  entirely  probable  and  no 
other  hypothesis  could  hold  the  field  without  first  destroying 
the  rationalistic  theory  by  new  and  unsuspected  evidence.  But 
the  moment  we  perceive  that  the  Upanishads  are  the  result  of  this 
ancient  &  indigenous  system  of  truth-finding,  we  are  liberated 
from  the  burden  of  European  examples.  Evidently,  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  phenomena  of  thought  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  European  scheme  of  a  rapid  transition  from  gross  savage 
superstition  to  subtle  metaphysical  speculation.  We  have  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  either  sui  generis  or,  if  at  any  time  common 
to  humanity  both  within  and  outside  India,  then  more  ancient 
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or  at  any  rate  earlier  in  the  progression  of  mind  than  the  modern 
intellectual  methods  first  universalised  by  the  Hellenic  &  Latin 
races;  we  have  an  intuitive  and  experiential  method  of  truth¬ 
finding,  a  fixed  psychological  theory  and  discipline,  a  system 
in  which  observation  &  comparison  of  subjective  experiences 
forms  the  basis  of  fixed  &  verifiable  psychological  truth,  just 
as  nowadays  in  Europe  observation  &  comparison  of  objective 
experiences  forms  the  basis  of  fixed  and  verifiable  physical  truth. 
The  difference  between  the  speculative  method  and  the  experi¬ 
ential  is  that  the  speculative  aims  only  at  logical  harmony  and, 
due  to  the  rigid  abstract  tendency,  drives  towards  new  blocks 
of  thought  and  new  mental  attitudes;  the  experiential  aims  at 
verification  by  experience  and  drives  towards  the  progressive 
discovery  or  restatement  of  eternal  truths  and  their  application 
to  varying  conditions.  The  indispensable  basis  of  all  Science  is 
the  invariability  of  the  same  result  from  the  same  experiment, 
given  the  same  conditions;  the  same  experiment  with  oxygen  & 
hydrogen  will  always,  in  whatever  age  or  clime  it  is  applied,  have 
one  invariable  result,  the  appearance  of  water.  The  indispensable 
basis  of  all  Yoga  is  the  same  invariability  in  psychological  ex¬ 
periments  &  their  results.  The  same  experiment  with  the  limited 
waking  or  manifest  consciousness  and  the  unlimited  unmanifest 
consciousness  from  which  it  is  a  selection  and  formation  will 
always,  in  whatever  age  or  clime  it  is  applied,  have  the  same 
result,  the  dissolution,  gradual  or  rapid,  complete  or  partial  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  instruments  and  conditions  of  the  experiment,  of 
the  waking  ego  into  the  cosmic  consciousness.  In  each  method, 
physical  Science  or  psychological  Science,  different  Scientists  or 
different  teachers  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the  final  generalisa¬ 
tions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  &  the  most  appropriate  terms  to 
be  used,  or  invent  different  instruments  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  a  more  rapid  or  a  more  delicate  process,  but  the  facts  and 
the  fundamental  truths  remain  common  to  all,  even  if  stated 
in  different  terms,  because  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  common 
experience.  Now  the  facts  discovered  by  the  Indian  method,  the 
duality  of  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  the  triple  states  of  conscious 
being,  the  relation  between  the  macrocosm  &  the  microcosm, 
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the  fivefold  and  sevenfold  principles  of  consciousness,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  more  than  one  bodily  case  in  which,  simultaneously, 
we  dwell,  these  and  a  number  of  other  fixed  ideas  which  the 
modern  Yogins  hold  not  as  speculative  propositions  but  as  ob¬ 
servable  and  verifiable  facts  of  experience,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Upanishads  already  enounced  in  more  ancient  formulae  and  in 
a  slightly  different  language.  The  question  arises,  when  did  they 
originate?  If  they  are  facts,  when  were  they  first  discovered?  If 
they  are  hallucinations,  when  were  the  methods  of  subjective 
experiment  which  result  so  persistently  in  these  hallucinations, 
first  evolved  and  fixed?  Not  at  the  time  of  the  Upanishads,  for 
the  Upanishads  professedly  record  the  traditional  knowledge  of 
older  Rishis  which  is  still  verifiable  by  the  moderns,  purvebhir 
rishibhir  idyo  nutanair  uta.  Then,  some  time  before  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Upanishads,  either  by  the  earlier  or  later  Vedic  Rishis 
or  by  predecessors  of  the  Vedic  Rishis  or  in  the  interval  between 
the  Vedic  hymns  and  the  first  Vedantic  compositions.  But  for 
the  period  between  Veda  &  Vedanta  we  have  no  documents, 
no  direct  &  plain  evidence.  The  question  therefore  can  only 
be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  Vedic  hymns  themselves. 
Only  by  settling  the  meaning  of  Veda  can  we  decide  whether  the 
early  Vedantins  were  right  in  supposing  that  they  were  merely 
restating  in  more  modern  terms  the  substantial  ideas  &  experi¬ 
ences  of  Vedic  Rishis  or  whether  this  grand  assumption  of  the 
Upanishads  must  take  its  rank  among  those  pious  fictions  or 
willing  &  half  honest  errors  which  have  often  been  immensely 
helpful  to  the  advance  of  human  knowledge  but  are  none  the 
less  impostures  upon  posterity. 

European  scholars  believe  that  they  have  fixed  finally  the 
meaning  of  Veda.  Using  as  their  tools  the  “Sciences”  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  &  Comparative  Mythology,  itself  a  part  of 
the  strangely  termed  Science  of  Comparative  Religion,  they  have 
excavated  for  us  out  of  the  ancient  Veda  a  buried  world,  a 
forgotten  civilisation,  lost  names  of  kings  and  nations,  wars  & 
battles,  institutions,  social  habits  &  cultural  ideas  which  the 
men  of  Vedantic  times  &  their  forerunners  never  dreamed  were 
lying  concealed  in  the  revered  &  sacred  words  used  daily  by 
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them  in  their  worship  and  the  fount  and  authority  for  their 
richest  spiritual  experiences  &  deepest  illuminated  musings.  The 
picture  these  discoveries  constitute  is  a  remarkable  composition, 
imposing  in  its  mass,  brilliant  and  attractive  in  its  details.  The 
one  lingering  objection  to  them  is  a  possible  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
these  discoveries,  the  soundness  of  the  methods  used  to  arrive  at 
them.  Are  the  conclusions  of  Vedic  scholarship  so  undoubtedly 
true  or  so  finally  authoritative  as  to  preclude  a  totally  different 
hypothesis  even  though  it  may  lead  possibly  to  an  interpretation 
which  will  wash  out  every  colour  &  negative  every  detail  of  this 
great  recovery?  We  must  determine,  first,  whether  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  European  theory  of  Veda  are  solid  &  certain  fact  or 
whether  it  has  been  reared  upon  a  basis  of  doubtful  inference 
and  conjecture.  If  the  former,  the  question  of  the  Veda  is  closed, 
its  problem  solved;  if  the  latter,  the  European  results  may  even 
then  be  true,  but  equally  they  may  be  false  and  replaceable  by  a 
more  acceptable  theory  and  riper  conclusions. 

We  ought  at  least  to  free  our  minds  of  one  misconception 
which  has  a  very  strong  hold  of  the  average  Indian  mind  and 
blocks  up  the  way  for  free  investigation  &  the  formation  of  a 
strong  &  original  school  of  Indian  scholars  better  circumstanced 
than  the  Europeans  for  determining  the  truth  about  our  past  and 
divining  its  difficult  secrets.  The  triumphant  &  rapid  march  of 
the  physical  sciences  in  Europe  has  so  mastered  our  intellects  and 
dazzled  our  eyes,  that  we  are  apt  to  extend  the  unquestioned 
finality  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  discoveries 
&  theories  of  modern  Science,  to  all  the  results  of  European 
research  &  intellectual  activity.  Even  in  Europe  itself,  we  should 
remember,  there  is  no  such  implicit  acceptance.  The  theories 
of  today  are  there  continually  being  combated  and  overthrown 
by  the  theories  of  tomorrow.  Outside  the  range  of  the  physical 
sciences  &  even  in  some  portions  of  that  splendid  domain  the 
whole  of  European  knowledge  is  felt  more  &  more  to  be  a  mass 
of  uncertain  results  ephemeral  in  their  superstructure,  shifting  in 
their  very  foundations.  For  the  Europeans  have  that  valuable  gift 
of  intellectual  restlessness  which,  while  it  often  stands  in  the  way 
of  man’s  holding  on  to  abiding  truth,  helps  him  to  emerge  swiftly 
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out  of  momentarily  triumphant  error.  In  India  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  fallen  during  the  last  few  centuries  into  a  fixed  habit 
of  unquestioning  deference  to  authority.  We  used  to  hold  it, 
&  some  still  hold  it  almost  an  impiety  to  question  Shankara’s 
interpretation  of  the  Upanishads,  or  Sayana’s  interpretation  of 
the  Veda,  and  now  that  we  are  being  torn  out  of  this  bondage, 
we  fall  into  yet  more  absurd  error  by  according,  if  not  an  equal 
reverence,  yet  an  almost  equal  sense  of  finality  to  the  opinions 
of  Roth  &  Max  Muller.  We  are  ready  to  accept  all  European 
theories,  the  theory  of  an  “Aryan”  colonisation  of  a  Dravidian 
India,  the  theory  of  the  Nature-worship  and  henotheism  of  the 
Vedic  Rishis,  the  theory  of  the  Upanishads  as  a  speculative  revolt 
against  Vedic  materialism  &  ritualism,  as  if  these  hazardous 
speculations  were  on  a  par  in  authority  &  certainty  with  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  We  are  most  of 
us  unaware  that  in  Europe  it  is  disputed  and  very  reasonably 
disputed  whether,  for  instance,  any  such  entity  as  an  Aryan  race 
ever  existed.  The  travail  of  dispute  &  uncertainty  in  which  the 
questions  of  Vedic  scholarship  &  ethnology  are  enveloped  is 
hidden  from  us;  only  the  over-confident  statement  of  doubtful 
discoveries  and  ephemeral  theories  reaches  our  knowledge. 

We  should  realise  that  these  so-called  Sciences  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  Comparative  Mythology  on  which  the 
European  interpretation  of  Veda  is  founded  are  not  true  Sciences 
at  all.  They  are,  rather,  if  Sciences  at  all,  then  pseudo-Sciences. 
All  the  European  mental  sciences,  not  excluding  Psychology, 
though  that  is  now  proceeding  within  certain  narrow  limits 
by  a  sounder  method,  belong  to  a  doubtful  class  of  branches 
of  research  which  have  absorbed  the  outward  method  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  without  its  inward  spirit.  The  true  scientists  in  Germany, 
the  home  of  both  Science  &  Philology,  accustomed  to  sound 
methods,  certain  results,  patient  inquiry,  slow  generalisations, 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  methods  of  Philology,  its 
patchiness,  its  haste,  its  guesswork,  and  profess  no  confidence 
in  its  results;  the  word  Philologe  is  even,  in  their  mouths,  a 
slighting  &  discourteous  expression.  This  contempt,  itself  no 
doubt  excessive,  is  practically  admitted  to  be  just  by  the  great 
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French  thinker,  Renan,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
philological  &  kindred  researches,  when  he  described  apolo¬ 
getically  his  favourite  pursuits  as  “petty  conjectural  sciences”. 
Now,  a  Science  that  is  conjectural,  a  Science  that  proceeds  not 
by  fixed  laws  and  certain  methods,  but  by  ingenious  inference 
&  conjecture,  —  &  this  is  in  truth  the  nature  of  Comparative 
Philology  &  Comparative  Mythology,  —  is  no  science  at  all;  it 
is  a  branch  of  research,  a  field  of  inquiry  &  conjecture  in  which 
useful  discoveries  may  be  made;  it  may  even  contain  in  itself  the 
germs  of  a  future  science,  but  it  is  not  yet  itself  worthy  of  that 
name  &  its  results  have  no  right  to  cloak  themselves  falsely  in 
the  robe  of  authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  results  of  the 
true  Sciences.  So  long  as  a  “science”  is  conjectural,  its  results  are 
also  conjectural,  can  at  any  moment  be  challenged  and  ought 
at  all  times  even  in  its  most  brilliant  &  confident  results  to  be 
carefully  and  sceptically  scrutinised. 

Among  such  branches  of  research  which  can  even  now  be 
used  in  spite  of  new  &  hostile  conclusions  as  a  sort  of  side- 
support  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  Veda  stand  in  a  curious 
twilit  corner  of  their  own  the  researches  of  the  ethnologists. 
There  is  no  more  glaring  instance  of  the  conjectural  and  un¬ 
substantial  nature  of  these  pseudo-Sciences  than  the  results  of 
Ethnology  which  yet  claims  to  deduce  its  results  from  fixed 
and  certain  physical  tests  and  data.  We  find  the  philological 
discovery  of  the  Aryan  invasion  supported  by  the  conclusions  of 
ethnologists  like  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  who  make  an  ethnological 
map  of  India  coloured  in  with  all  shades  of  mixed  raciality,  Dra- 
vidian,  Scytho-Dravidian,  Mongolo-Dravidian,  Scytho-Aryan. 
More  modern  schools  of  ethnology  assert  positively  on  the 
strength  of  [the]  same  laws  &  the  same  tests  that  there  is  but  one 
homogeneous  Indo-Afghan  race  inhabiting  the  whole  peninsula 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
science  of  which  the  tests  are  so  pliant  and  the  primary  results  so 
irreconcilable?  Or  how,  if  the  more  modern  theory  is  correct,  if 
a  distinct  homogeneous  race  inhabits  India,  can  we  fail  to  doubt 
strongly  as  a  philological  myth  the  whole  story  of  the  Aryan 
invasion  &  colonisation  of  Northern  India,  which  has  been  so 
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long  one  of  the  most  successful  &  loudly  proclaimed  results  of 
the  new  philology?  As  a  result  perhaps  of  these  later  conclusions 
we  find  a  tendency  even  in  philological  scholarship  towards  the 
rise  of  new  theories  which  dispute  the  whole  legend  of  an  Aryan 
invasion,  assert  an  indigenous  or  even  a  southern  origin  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Vedic  times  and  suppose  Aryanism  to  have  been  a 
cult  and  not  a  racial  distinction.  These  new  theories  destroy 
all  fixed  confidence  in  the  old  without  themselves  revealing 
any  surer  foundations  for  their  own  guesses;  both  start  from 
conjectural  philology  &  end  in  an  imaginatively  conjectural 
nation-building  or  culture-building.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  Vedic  terms  Aryan  &  unAryan  at  all  refer  to  racial 
or  cultural  differences;  they  may  have  an  entirely  different  and 
wholly  religious  &  spiritual  significance  &  refer  to  the  good  and 
evil  powers  &  mortals  influenced  by  them.  If  this  prove  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  close  contiguity  &  probable  historical  connection 
between  the  Vedic  Indians  &  the  Zoroastrian  Persians  gives  it 
a  great  likelihood,  then  the  whole  elaborate  edifice  built  up  by 
the  scholars  of  an  Aryan  invasion  and  an  Aryan  culture  begins 
to  totter  &  seek  the  ground,  there  to  lie  in  the  dust  amid  the 
wrecks  of  other  once  confident  beliefs  and  triumphant  errors. 

The  substance  of  modern  philological  discovery  about  the 
Vedas  consists,  first,  in  the  picture  of  an  Aryan  civilisation  intro¬ 
duced  by  northern  invaders  and,  secondly,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Vedic  religion  as  a  worship  of  Nature-powers  &  Vedic 
myths  as  allegorical  legends  of  sun  &  moon  &  star  &  the  visible 
phenomena  of  Nature.  The  latter  generalisation  rests  partly  on 
new  philological  renderings  of  Vedic  words,  partly  on  the  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Comparative  Mythology.  The  method  of  this  “Science” 
can  be  judged  from  one  or  two  examples.  The  Greek  story  of 
the  demigod  Heracles  is  supposed  to  be  an  evident  sun  myth. 
The  two  scientific  proofs  offered  for  this  discovery  are  first  that 
Hercules  performed  twelve  labours  and  the  solar  year  is  divided 
into  twelve  months  and,  secondly,  that  Hercules  burnt  himself 
on  a  pyre  on  Mount  Oeta  and  the  sun  also  sets  in  a  glory  of 
flame  behind  the  mountains.  Such  proofs  seem  hardly  substan¬ 
tial  enough  for  so  strong  a  conclusion.  By  the  same  reasoning 
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one  could  prove  the  emperor  Napoleon  a  sun  myth,  because 
he  was  beaten  &  shorn  of  his  glory  by  the  forces  of  winter 
and  because  his  brilliant  career  set  in  the  western  ocean  and 
he  passed  there  a  long  night  of  captivity.  With  the  same  light 
confidence  the  siege  of  Troy  is  turned  by  the  scholars  into  a 
sun  myth  because  the  name  of  the  Greek  Helena,  sister  of  the 
two  Greek  Aswins,  Castor  &  Pollux,  is  philologically  identical 
with  the  Vedic  Sarama  and  that  of  her  abductor  Paris  is  not  so 
very  different  from  the  Vedic  Pani.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Vedic  story  Sarama  is  not  the  sister  of  the  Aswins  and  is  not 
abducted  by  the  Panis  and  that  there  is  no  other  resemblance 
between  the  Vedic  legend  &  the  Greek  tradition.  So  by  more 
recent  speculation  even  Yudhishthira  and  his  brothers  and  the 
famous  dog  of  the  Mahabharat  are  raised  into  the  skies  &  vanish 
in  a  starry  apotheosis,  —  one  knows  not  well  upon  what  grounds 
except  that  sometimes  the  Dog  Star  rages  in  heaven.  It  is  evident 
that  these  combinations  are  merely  an  ingenious  play  of  fancy  & 
prove  absolutely  nothing.  Hercules  may  be  the  Sun  but  it  is  not 
proved.  Helen  &  Paris  may  be  Sarama  &  one  of  the  Panis,  but  it 
is  not  proved.  Yudhishthira  &  his  brothers  may  be  an  astronom¬ 
ical  myth,  but  it  is  not  proved.  For  the  rest,  the  unsubstantiality 
&  rash  presumption  of  the  Sun  myth  theory  has  not  failed  to  give 
rise  in  Europe  to  a  hostile  school  of  Comparative  Mythologists 
who  adopt  other  methods  &  seek  the  origins  of  early  religious 
legend  &  tradition  in  a  more  careful  and  flexible  study  of  the 
mentality,  customs,  traditions  &  symbolisms  of  primitive  races. 
The  theory  of  Vedic  Nature-worship  is  better  founded  than  these 
astronomical  fancies.  Agni  is  plainly  the  God  of  Fire,  Surya  of 
the  Sun,  Usha  of  the  Dawn,  Vayu  of  the  Wind;  Indra  for  Sayana 
is  obviously  the  god  of  rain;  Varuna  seems  to  be  the  sky,  the 
Greek  Ouranos,  —  et  cetera.  But  when  we  have  accepted  these 
identities,  the  question  of  Vedic  interpretation  &  the  sense  of 
Vedic  worship  is  not  settled.  In  the  Greek  religion  Apollo  was 
the  god  of  the  sun,  but  he  was  also  the  god  of  poetry  &  prophecy; 
Athene  is  identified  with  Ahana,  a  Vedic  name  of  the  Dawn,  but 
for  the  Greeks  she  is  the  goddess  of  purity  &  wisdom;  Artemis 
is  the  divinity  of  the  moon,  but  also  the  goddess  of  free  life  & 
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of  chastity.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  early  Greek  religion, 
previous  to  the  historic  or  even  the  literary  period,  at  an  epoch 
therefore  that  might  conceivably  correspond  with  the  Vedic  pe¬ 
riod,  many  of  the  deities  of  the  Greek  heavens  had  a  double 
character,  the  aspect  of  physical  Nature-powers  and  the  aspect 
of  moral  Nature-powers.  The  indications,  therefore,  —  for  they 
are  not  proofs,  —  even  of  Comparative  Mythology  would  justify 
us  in  inquiring  whether  a  similar  double  character  did  not  attach 
to  the  Vedic  gods  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 

The  real  basis  of  both  the  Aryan  theory  of  Vedic  civilisation 
and  the  astronomical  theory  of  Aryan  myth  is  the  new  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  a  host  of  Vedic  vocables  by  the  comparative 
philologists.  The  Aryan  theory  rests  on  the  ingenious  assumption 
that  anarya,  dasyu  or  dasa  in  the  Veda  refer  to  the  unfortunate 
indigenous  races  who  by  a  familiar  modern  device  were  dubbed 
robbers  &  dacoits  because  they  were  guilty  of  defending  their 
country  against  the  invaders  &  Arya  is  a  national  term  for  the 
invaders  who  called  themselves,  according  to  Max  Muller,  the 
Ploughmen,  and  according  to  others,  the  Noble  Race.  The  elab¬ 
orate  picture  of  an  early  culture  &  history  that  accompanies 
and  supports  this  theory  rests  equally  on  new  interpretations  of 
Vedic  words  and  riks  in  which  with  the  progress  of  scholarship 
the  authority  of  Sayana  and  Yaska  has  been  more  &  more  set 
at  nought  and  discredited.  My  contention  is  that  anarya,  dasa 
and  dasyu  do  not  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  Dravidian  races,  —  I 
am,  indeed,  disposed  to  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  any  such 
entity  in  India  as  a  separate  Aryan  or  a  separate  Dravidian  race, 
—  but  always  to  Vritra,  Vala  &  the  Panis  and  other,  primarily 
non-human,  opponents  of  the  gods  and  their  worshippers.  The 
new  interpretations  given  to  Vedic  words  &  riks  seem  to  me 
sometimes  right  &  well  grounded,  often  arbitrary  &  unfounded, 
but  always  conjectural.  The  whole  European  theory  &  Euro¬ 
pean  interpretation  of  the  Vedas  may  be  [not]  unjustly  described 
as  a  huge  conjectural  &  uncertain  generalisation  built  on  an 
inadequate  &  shifting  mass  of  conjectural  particulars. 

Nor  does  the  philological  reasoning  on  which  the  astronom¬ 
ical  interpretation  of  Vedic  hymns  is  supported,  inspire,  when 
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examined,  or  deserve  any  more  certain  confidence.  To  identify 
the  Aswins  with  the  two  sons  of  the  Greek  Dyaus,  Kastor  and 
Polydeuces,  and  again  these  two  pairs  conjecturally  with  two 
stars  of  the  constellation  Gemini  is  easy  &  carries  with  it  a  great 
air  of  likelihood;  but  an  air  of  likelihood  is  not  proof.  We  need 
more  for  anything  like  rational  conviction  or  certainty.  In  the 
Veda  there  are  a  certain  number  of  hymns  to  the  Aswins  &  a 
fair  number  also  of  passages  in  which  they  are  described  and 
invoked;  if  indeed  the  purport  of  their  worship  is  astronomical 
and  the  sense  of  their  personality  in  the  Veda  merely  a  fiction 
about  the  stars  and  if  they  really  bore  that  aspect  to  the  Vedic 
Rishis,  all  these  passages,  &  all  their  epithets,  actions,  functions 
&  the  prayers  offered  to  them  ought  to  be  entirely  explicable  on 
that  theory;  or  if  other  ideas  have  crept  in,  we  must  be  shown 
what  are  these  ideas,  how  they  have  crept  in,  in  what  way  these 
are  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Rishis  superimposed  on  the 
original  astronomical  conception  and  reconciled  with  it.  Then 
only  can  we  accept  it  as  a  proved  probability,  if  not  a  proved 
certainty,  that  the  Aswins  are  the  constellation  Gemini  and,  in 
that  known  character,  worshipped  in  the  sacred  chants.  For  we 
must  remember  that  the  Aswins  might  easily  have  been  the  con¬ 
stellation  Gemini  in  an  original  creed  &  yet  be  worshipped  in  a 
quite  different  character  at  the  time  of  the  Vedic  Rishis.  In  the 
Vedic  hymns  as  they  are  at  present  rendered  whether  by  Sayana 
or  by  Roth,  there  is  no  clear  statement  of  this  character  of  the 
Aswins;  the  whole  theory  rests  on  metaphor  and  parable,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous,  how  open  to  the  flights  of  mere 
ingenuity  is  the  system  of  interpretation  by  metaphor.  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  kernel  of  direct  statement  in  the  loose 
&  uncertain  mass  of  metaphor.  We  are  told  that  the  Aswins 
are  lords  of  light,  subhaspati,  and  certainly  the  starry  Twins  are 
luminous;  they  are  rudravartani,  which  interpreted  “of  the  red 
path”,  may  very  well  apply  to  stars  moving  through  heaven; 
they  are  somewhere  described  as  vrisharatha,  bull-charioted,  & 
Gemini  is  next  in  order  &  vicinity  to  Taurus,  the  constellation 
of  the  bull;  Surya,  daughter  of  the  Sun,  mounts  on  their  chariot 
&  Surya  is  very  possibly  such  &  such  a  star  whose  motion  may 
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be  described  by  this  figurative  ascension;  the  Aswins  get  honey 
from  the  bees  and  there  is  a  constellation  near  Gemini  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Bees  whose  light  falls  on  the  Twins.  All  this 
is  brilliant,  attractive,  captivating;  it  does  immense  credit  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  human  intellect.  But  if  we  examine  sceptically 
the  proofs  that  are  offered  us,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  mass  of  ingenious  &  hazardous  guesses;  it  is  not  explained  why 
the  Aswins  particularly  more  than  other  gods,  should  have  this 
distinctive  epithet  of  subhaspati,  as  peculiar  to  them  in  the  Veda 
as  is  sahasaspati  to  Agni;  rudra  in  the  sense  of  red  is  a  novel  & 
conjectural  significance;  vrisharatha  interpreted  consistently  as 
bull-charioted  in  connection  with  Taurus,  would  make  hopeless 
ravages  in  the  sense  of  other  passages  of  the  Veda;  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Surya,  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  unproved,  it  is  an  airy 
conjecture  depending  on  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Aswins 
not  itself  proving  it;  madhu  in  the  passage  about  the  Bees  need 
not  mean  honey  and  much  more  probably  means  the  honeyed 
wine  of  Soma,  the  rendering  “bees”  is  one  of  the  novel,  conjec¬ 
tural  &  highly  doubtful  suggestions  of  European  scholarship. 
All  the  other  proofs  that  are  heaped  on  us  are  of  a  like  nature 
&  brilliantly  flimsy  ingenuity,  &  we  end  our  sceptical  scrutiny 
admiring,  but  still  sceptical.  We  feel  after  all  that  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  conjectures  does  not  constitute  proof  and  that  a  single 
clear  &  direct  substantial  statement  in  one  sense  or  the  other 
would  outweigh  all  these  ingenious  inferences,  these  brilliant 
imaginings.  To  begin  with  a  hypothesis  is  always  permissible, 
—  it  is  the  usual  mode  of  scientific  discovery;  but  a  hypothesis 
must  be  supported  by  facts.  To  support  it  by  a  mass  of  other 
hypotheses  is  to  abuse  &  exceed  the  permissibility  of  conjecture 
in  scientific  research. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  on  the  fragility  of  the  European  theory 
in  this  introduction  because  I  wish  to  avoid  in  the  body  of  the 
volume  the  burden  of  adverse  discussion  with  other  theories 
&  rival  interpretations.  I  propose  to  myself  an  entirely  positive 
method,  —  the  development  of  a  constructive  rival  hypothesis, 
not  the  disproof  of  those  which  hold  the  field.  But,  since  they 
do  hold  the  field,  I  am  bound  to  specify  before  starting  those 
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general  deficiencies  in  them  which  disqualify  them  at  least  from 
prohibiting  fresh  discussion  and  shutting  out  an  entirely  new 
point  of  departure.  Possibly  Sayana  is  right  and  the  Vedas  are 
only  the  hymn-book  of  a  barbarous  &  meaningless  mythological 
ritual.  Possibly,  the  European  theory  is  more  correct  and  the 
Vedic  religion  &  myth  was  of  the  character  of  a  materialistic 
Nature  worship  &  the  metaphorical,  poetical  &  wholly  fanciful 
personification  of  heavenly  bodies  &  forces  of  physical  Nature. 
But  neither  of  these  theories  is  so  demonstrably  right,  that  other 
hypotheses  are  debarred  from  appearing  and  demanding  ex¬ 
amination.  Such  a  new  hypothesis  I  wish  to  advance  in  the 
present  volume.  The  gods  of  the  Veda  are  in  my  view  Nature 
Powers,  but  Powers  at  once  of  moral  &  of  physical  Nature, 
not  of  physical  Nature  only;  moreover  their  moral  aspect  is  the 
substantial  part  of  their  physiognomy,  the  physical  though  held 
to  be  perfectly  real  &  effective,  is  put  forward  mainly  as  a  veil, 
dress  or  physical  type  of  their  psychological  being.  The  ritual 
of  the  Veda  is  a  symbolic  ritual  supposed  by  those  who  used 
it  to  be  by  virtue  of  its  symbolism  practically  effective  of  both 
inner  &  outer  results  in  life  &  the  world.  The  hymnology  of 
the  Veda  rests  on  the  ancient  theory  that  speech  is  in  itself  both 
morally  &  physically  creative  &  effective,  the  secret  executive 
agent  of  the  divine  powers  in  manifesting  &  compelling  mental 
&  material  phenomena.  The  substance  of  the  Vedic  hymns  is  the 
record  of  certain  psychological  experiences  which  are  the  natural 
results,  still  attainable  &  repeatable  in  our  own  experience,  of 
an  ancient  type  of  Yoga  practised  certainly  in  India,  practised 
probably  in  ancient  Greece,  Asia  Minor  &  Egypt  in  prehistoric 
times.  Finally,  the  language  of  the  Vedas  is  an  ambiguous  tongue, 
with  an  ambiguity  possible  only  to  the  looser  fluidity  belonging 
to  the  youth  of  human  speech  &  deliberately  used  to  veil  the 
deeper  psychological  meaning  of  the  Riks.  I  hold  that  it  was 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  this  deep  religious  &  psychological 
character  of  the  Vedas  which  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Indians  the  high  sanctity  attached  to  them  &  the  fixed  idea 
that  these  were  the  repositories  of  an  august,  divine  &  hardly 
attainable  truth. 
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If  this  hypothesis  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts 
known  to  the  students  of  Comparative  Religion  or  the  inter¬ 
pretation  [onj  which  it  is  based  not  clearly  justifiable  by  sound 
principles  of  Philology,  it  would  be  an  act  of  gross  presumption 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  advance  it  without  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  present  results  held  as  proved  by 
modern  Philology  &  by  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion.  But 
my  hypothesis  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  facts  of  religious 
history  in  this  &  other  countries,  entirely  reconcilable  with  a 
sound  method  of  Comparative  Religion,  entirely  baseable  on 
a  strict  and  rational  use  of  Philology.  I  have  criticised  &  char¬ 
acterised  these  branches  of  research  as  pseudo-Sciences.  But  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  suggest  that  their  results  are  to 
be  entirely  scouted  or  that  they  have  not  done  a  great  work 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Comparative  Philology,  for 
instance,  has  got  rid  of  a  great  mass  of  preexistent  rubbish  and 
unsoundness  and  suggested  partly  the  true  scientific  method  of 
Philological  research,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  overingenuity, 
haste  &  impatience  in  following  up  exclusively  certain  insuf¬ 
ficient  clues  have  prevented  an  excellent  beginning  from  being 
rightly  &  fruitfully  pursued.  If  I  cannot  attach  any  real  value  to 
the  “Science”  of  Comparative  Mythology,  yet  the  study,  —  not 
the  Science,  for  we  have  not  yet  either  the  materials  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  true  Science,  —  the  comparative  Study  of  Religions 
&  of  religious  myths  &  ancient  traditions  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  that  study  is  of  the  utmost  use  &  importance. 

The  researches  of  Comparative  Religion  although  they  can¬ 
not  yet  constitute  a  science,  should  at  least  follow  as  far  as 
possible  the  lines  &  methods  adopted  by  the  physical  Sciences, 
especially  of  Biology;  they  should  therefore  consist  mainly,  apart 
from  the  mere  collection  of  data,  first,  in  the  tracing  of  existing 
or  later  forms  to  their  earlier  history  &  origins,  if  possible,  to 
their  embryonic  origins  and,  secondly,  in  the  careful  comparison 
both  of  the  origins  &  later  history  of  similar  forms  in  different 
environments.  In  India  [incomplete] 
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[ . J  of  the  truth  of  the  Veda. 

It  is  a  fact  that  modern  thought  —  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  last  word  of  human  knowledge  —  has  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
revealed  Word  or  an  infallible  Scripture;  but  modern  thought  has 
rejected  many  things  which  a  more  modern  thought  is  beginning 
to  reaffirm.  A  Bengali  writer  of  repute  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
challenge  Dayananda’s  sincerity  in  the  very  basis  and  primary 
idea  of  all  his  teachings,  apparently  with  the  naive  idea  that 
what  was  to  him  and  the  generality  of  men  unbelievable,  could 
not  possibly  be  anything  else  to  a  man  of  undoubted  intellectual 
power.  As  if  it  were  not  precisely  by  challenging  the  received 
ideas  of  men,  the  ideas  which  are  mechanically  accepted  because 
they  are  prevalent  and  have  the  stamp  of  a  general  currency  that 
great  and  original  minds  open  the  door  to  new  truths  or  restore 
truths  that  have  been  perverted  or  forgotten.  And  if  the  existence 
of  God  is  once  admitted,  it  surely  needs  no  intellectual  insincerity 
to  believe  that  God  can  reveal  the  Truth  to  man  and  reveal  it 
in  a  word  of  Truth  and  not  in  a  word  that  is  half  truth  and 
half  falsehood.  The  denial  rests  on  the  idea  that  though  God 
exists,  He  does  not  interfere  in  the  evolution  but  allows  man 
to  develop  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  for  himself  and  that  the 
word  expressing  it  must,  being  human  speech  or  writing,  be  in 
its  very  nature  fallible.  This  denial  is  the  concession  or  rather 
the  surrender  which  Religion  in  the  present  day  has  made  to 
Science. 

But  let  us  leave  aside  the  religious  question  and  look  only  at 
the  psychological  fact.  What  after  all  do  we  mean  by  revelation? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  nothing  but  this;  there  is  to  begin 
with  an  eternal  Truth  of  things  which  man  has  to  know  and  of 
which  all  particular  truths  are  [incomplete] 
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SUKTA  2 

1.  O  seeing  Master  of  Life,  come;  ready  are  these  pressings  of 
the  Wine;  drink  of  them,  hear  our  call. 

2.  O  Master  of  Life,  thy  adorers  turn  in  the  Words  their  ado¬ 
ration  towards  thee;  they  have  pressed  out  the  Wine,  they 
are  knowers  of  the  Days. 

3.  O  Master  of  Life,  thy  brimming  streams  move  for  the  giver 
wide-flowing  to  the  drinking  of  the  Wine. 

4.  O  Indra  and  Vayu,  here  is  wine  pressed  out,  come  to  us  with 
your  delights;  for  you  the  moon-pourings  desire. 

5.  O  Indra  and  Vayu,  become  conscious  of  our  wine-pourings, 
you  who  are  rich  with  the  plenitude;  so,  running,  come  to  us. 

6.  O  Indra  and  Vayu,  come  to  the  perfected  offering  of  the 
presser  of  the  Wine,  swiftly,  with  right  understanding,  O 
Strong  Ones. 

7.  Mitra  of  purified  discernment  I  call  and  Varuna  who  de¬ 
stroys  the  adversary,  accomplishing  together  a  clear  light  of 
the  understanding. 

8.  By  the  Truth,  O  Mitra  and  Varuna,  growing  by  the  Truth, 
in  touch  with  the  Truth  you  attain  to  a  vast  will-force. 

9.  Seers,  many  in  your  births,  dwellers  in  the  wideness,  O  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  you  establish  for  us  a  judgment  effective  in  its 
works. 

SUKTA  3 

1.  O  Aswins,  drivers  of  galloping  hooves,  lords  of  happiness 
with  your  many  joys,  take  delight  in  our  forces  of  sacrifice. 

2.  O  Aswins,  O  Strong  Ones,  doers  of  your  many  deeds,  wise 
of  understanding,  delight  in  our  Words  with  your  forceful 
thought. 
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3.  O  puissant  and  formidable  in  your  ways,  Lords  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  mixed  are  the  wine-offerings  and  cut  the  sacred  grass, 
come  to  us. 

4.  Come,  O  Indra  of  the  brilliant  light;  these  wine-offerings 
are  desirous  of  thee,  they  are  purified  in  particles  and  mass. 

5.  Come,  O  Indra,  impelled  by  the  thought,  driven  by  the  illu¬ 
mined  seer,  to  the  words  of  knowledge  of  the  speaker  of  the 
word,  the  offerer  of  the  Wine. 

6.  Come,  O  Indra,  hastening  to  the  words  of  knowledge,  O 
driver  of  strong  steeds;  uphold  our  delight  in  the  wine¬ 
offering. 

7.  Benignant  upholders  of  seeing  man,  O  all  gods,  come,  givers 
to  the  wine-offering  of  the  giver. 

8.  O  all  gods,  doers  of  the  work,  come  in  your  speed  to  the 
wine- offering,  like  the  Cows  of  Brightness  to  the  stalls  of 
their  repose. 

9.  May  the  all  gods,  who  cast  not  down  nor  harm,  Bringers 
who  have  the  movement  of  creative  knowledge,  accept  our 
sacrifice. 

10.  May  purifying  Saraswati,  opulent  with  her  plenitudes,  rich 
in  thought,  desire  our  sacrifice. 

11.  Impeller  of  true  words,  awakener  to  right  thinkings,  Saras¬ 
wati  upholds  our  sacrifice. 

12.  Saraswati  awakens  us  by  the  intuition  conscious  of  the  Great 
Sea  of  the  Light  and  illumines  all  our  thoughts. 

SUKTA  4 

1.  We  call  day  by  day  for  our  protection  the  Maker  of  perfect 
forms  like  a  good  milch-cow  for  the  milker  of  the  Cows  of 
Light. 

2.  Come  to  our  wine-offerings;  drink  of  the  wine,  O  wine- 
drinker;  thou  art  full  of  riches  and  thy  ecstasy  is  a  giver  of 
Light. 

3.  Then  may  we  know  thy  most  intimate  right-thinkings;  man¬ 
ifest  not  beyond  us,  come. 

4.  Come  over  to  Indra  the  vigorous,  the  unoverthrown,  ques- 
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tion  the  illumined  in  mind  who  has  given  to  thy  friends  their 
desirable  boon. 

5.  And  may  the  Binders  say  to  us,  “Go  forth  elsewhere  also 
holding  in  Indra  your  work  of  worship.  ” 

6.  And  may  the  enemy  peoples  call  us  blessed,  O  Puissant;  may 
we  abide  in  Indra’s  peace. 

7.  Bring  for  the  swift  this  swift  glory  of  the  sacrifice  that  in¬ 
toxicates  the  Gods;  may  it  set  on  his  march  him  who  gives 
rapture  to  his  friends. 

8.  Drinking  of  this,  O  thou  of  the  hundred  works,  thou  be- 
camest  a  slayer  of  the  Coverers  and  thou  hast  protected  the 
man  of  plenitude  in  his  plenty. 

9.  So  we  replenish  thee  in  the  plenitude  of  thy  plenitude  of  the 
plenty,  O  Indra  of  the  hundred  works,  for  the  winning  of 
the  Riches. 

10.  He  who  is  a  great  continent  of  riches  and  takes  us  easily 
over,  a  friend  of  the  offerer  of  the  wine,  to  that  Indra  sing. 

SUKTA  5 

1.  Come,  sit  down,  sing  to  Indra,  O  chant-bearers,  friends! 

2.  Together  when  the  wine  has  been  pressed,  to  Indra  the 
multitudinous,  master  of  many  desirable  things. 

3.  He  shall  come  into  being  in  us  in  our  joining  to  our  desire. 
He  for  the  felicitous  treasure,  he  in  the  goddess  who  holds 
the  city,  shall  come  to  us  with  his  plenitudes. 

4.  In  his  meeting  and  shock  the  enemy  ring  not  in  his  two 
bright  steeds  in  the  battles;  to  that  Indra  sing. 

5.  Pure  the  pressed  offerings  go  to  the  drinker  of  the  draught 
that  he  may  quaff,  nectar- juices  of  wine  mingled  with  the 
curd. 

6.  O  Indra  well-powered  to  the  work,  born  to  the  wine¬ 
drinking  wast  thou  and  at  once  increased  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all. 

7.  O  Indra  who  hast  joy  of  speech,  let  the  swift  powers  of 
wine  enter  into  thee;  let  them  be  a  bliss  to  the  wisdom  of 
thy  heart. 
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8.  Chant  and  utterance  ever  increased  thee,  O  lord  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  active  powers;  then  thee  let  our  words  increase. 

9.  Indra  has  unwasting  prosperities  and  shall  get  me  this  thou¬ 
sandfold  plenty  in  which  are  all  masculine  strengths. 

10.  O  Indra  who  hast  joy  of  speech,  let  not  those  who  are  mortal 
harm  our  bodies.  Thou  art  the  lord,  ward  off  the  stroke. 

SUKTA  6 

1.  The  great  bright  horse  they  yoke  and  stand  around  him 
when  he  moves;  the  luminous  regions  are  alight  in  heaven. 

2.  His  two  desirable  shining  steeds  they  yoke  and  stand  on  two 
sides  in  the  car,  red,  violent,  bearers  of  the  god. 

3.  Thy  fighters  create  the  vision  of  thought  for  the  visionless 
and  form  for  the  formless  and  with  them  in  their  dawning 
brightness  thou  wast  born. 

4.  O  again  they  have  come  to  birth  in  the  womb  by  the  fixed 
law  of  their  nature  holding  the  sacrificial  Name. 

5.  Breakers  even  of  what  is  strong,  bringers  even  of  what  is  in 
the  secret  cave,  O  Indra,  thou  by  them  discoverest  the  trace 
of  the  shining  ones. 

6.  And  they  are  like  men  that  strive  after  the  godhead  and 
words  that  turn  to  the  thought  that  discovers  treasures  and 
dawn  to  light  in  the  wake  of  the  great  One  whom  we  hear. 

7.  Travelling  with  fearless  Indra  you  desire  sight,  rapturous, 
equal  in  radiance. 

8.  The  fighter  mightily  sings  the  word  of  light  by  the  faultless 
troops  that  lighten  on  him,  the  desirable  bands  of  Indra. 

9.  Thence  come,  O  pervading  divinity,  from  heaven,  where 
thou  art  in  the  luminous  world.  Our  words  in  him  com¬ 
pletely  shine. 

10.  Hence  we  desire  our  getting,  or  in  the  earth-region  of 
heaven,  Indra  desire,  or  in  the  great  mid-world. 

SUKTA  7 

1.  The  chanters  chant  vastly  Indra,  Indra  the  singers  of  the 
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Rik  with  songs  of  light;  all  our  words  of  speech  unto  Indra 
dawn. 

2.  Indra  comes  ever  inseparably  with  the  two  bright  steeds  and 
the  car  yoked  by  the  word,  Indra  of  the  thunderbolt  is  all  a 
golden  light. 

3.  Indra  for  far  vision  made  the  sun  to  climb  up  into  heaven 
when  he  parted  the  rock  in  the  hill  with  the  troop  of  the 
rays. 

4.  O  Indra,  increase  our  weal  in  the  plenitudes  and  the  things 
of  thousandfold  wealth  by  thy  bold  strong  festerings,  since 
thou  art  strong  and  bold. 

5.  To  Indra  we  call  in  the  matter  of  the  little  and  the  great 
wealth,  the  hurler  of  the  thunderbolt  our  ally  against  the 
covering  hosts. 

6.  Constant  giver,  Strong  One,  uncover  the  moving  lid,  come 
unshielded  to  us. 

7.  In  march  after  march  rises  to  the  thunderer  Indra  an  ever 
higher  hymn;  but  I  avail  not  to  compose  his  perfect  praise. 

8.  As  a  stately  bull  comes  to  the  herds,  he  comes  unveiled  to 
the  labouring  peoples,  lord  of  us  in  his  might. 

9.  Indra,  one,  rules  over  seeing  men  and  the  Gods,  rules  the 
five  habitations  and  their  peoples. 

10.  Indra  for  men  we  call  to  be  all  around  you;  ours  may  he  be 
and  absolute. 

SUKTA  8 

1.  Bring  to  us,  O  Indra,  for  our  increase  a  stable  and  victorious 
felicity  ever  forceful  and  fullest  of  lordship, 

2.  by  which  we  shall  hold  back  all  obstructing  things  with 
destruction  of  confining  limit,  strengthened  (or  protected) 
by  thee  as  thou  warrest. 

3.  O  Indra,  by  thee  protected  (or  in  that  strength)  we  may  make 
to  blaze  up  thickly  the  force  of  the  lightning  and  conquer 
utterly  in  the  battle  our  enemies. 

4.  We  by  thy  armed  heroes,  we,  O  Indra,  by  thee  yoked  to  us 
in  the  fight  may  put  forth  might  in  the  battle. 
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5.  Vast  (now)  is  Indra  and  very  high,  may  his  vastness  dwell 
with  the  lord  of  the  lightnings  and  brilliant  might  like  the 
heaven  in  its  wide-extending. 

6.  Those  he  beareth  up  who  enjoy  in  their  strength  with  safety 
of  that  which  they  have  created  or  who  are  illumined  and 
full  of  understanding. 

7.  For  he  is  a  gulf  that  drinks  in  the  Soma  utterly  even  as  the 
sea  drinks  in  the  wide  waters  that  have  descended  from  the 
mountaintops. 

8.  So  in  him  is  the  luminous  Vastness  rich  in  its  truth  and 
vigorous  in  its  works  like  a  ripe  branch  to  the  giver. 

9.  So  in  thee,  O  Indra,  all  wide  pervadings  and  increasings 
become  at  once  full  of  perception  to  him  who  can  hold 
them,  to  him  who  gives. 

10.  So  is  the  confirming  of  him  and  the  expressing  desirable 
and  to  be  brought  forth  by  speech,  —  for  Indra  to  drink  the 
Soma-wine. 

SUKTA  9 

1.  Come,  O  Indra,  thou  takest  rapture  by  all  the  bodily  parts 
of  this  Matter,  full  of  the  great,  setting  thyself  to  it  by  thy 
force. 

2.  Increase  thy  strength,  and  do  ye  when  the  nectar  is  expressed 
create  rapture  for  Indra  the  taker  of  joy,  activity  for  the  doer 
of  all  actions. 

3.  Rejoice,  O  swift  of  mood,  with  praises  that  awake  delight, 
O  thou  all-doer;  attach  thyself  to  these  outpourings. 

4.  When  thou  comest  not  to  them,  O  Indra,  thy  voices  laugh 
up  to  thee,  seeking  unfulfilled  satisfaction  to  their  lover  and 
lord. 

5.  Excite  entirely,  O  Indra,  that  manifold  highest  ecstasy  below, 
—  that  Is  of  thee  which  is  universal  being  and  supreme. 

6.  Us  too  in  that,  O  Indra,  wholly  excite  to  bliss;  make  us  full 
of  strong  ecstasy  and  victorious  strength,  O  thou  brilliant 
in  steadfast  force. 

7.  So  do  thou  dispose  to  us,  O  Indra,  wide  knowledge  full  of 
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light,  full  of  substance,  in  nature  of  that  greatness,  enduring 
all  our  life  unimpaired. 

8.  Dispose  to  us  knowledge  of  the  large,  a  brilliance  of  utterly 
forceful  steadfastness  and,  Indra,  those  rapturous  masteries. 

9.  Declare  ye  with  your  words  Indra  of  the  Substance,  lord  of 
substance,  full  of  the  rik  (knowledge);  as  he  goeth  we  call 
on  him  for  expansion  of  our  being. 

10.  In  every  pouring  of  the  nectar  for  capacity,  of  the  large  and 
increaser  of  the  large,  for  Indra  proceeds. 

SUKTA  10 

1.  Thee  the  Gayatrins  (devatas  of  mind)  chant,  the  Arkins  (also 
devatas  of  mind)  begin  their  action;  the  mind  movements, 
O  Shatakratu,  strive  up  by  thee  as  they  that  climb  a  trunk. 

2.  When  one  climbeth  from  plateau  to  plateau,  a  rich  activity 
expresses  itself,  then  Indra  bringeth  the  substance  of  thought 
into  consciousness,  he  moves  a  lover  (master)  with  his  mate 
(or  vibrates  with  the  force  and  mastery  of  his  action).1 

3.  Yoke  thou  thy  maned  steeds,  covering  with  mastery  fill 
the  containing  soul,  then,  O  Indra,  drinker  of  the  nectar, 
respond  with  the  Sruti  to  our  words. 

4.  Come,  answer  to  our  songs  of  praise,  speak  them  out  as 
they  rise,  cry  out  thy  response;  attach  thyself  to  our  mind, 
O  King,  O  Indra,  and  increase  in  us  the  Yajna. 

5.  I  form  fully  the  prayer  I  have  to  declare  towards  Indra,  the 
prayer  (ishita)  that  giveth  increase,  that  potent  Indra  may 
have  ecstasy  in  our  nectar-yieldings  and  in  our  friendlinesses 
(acts  of  friendship). 

6.  Him  we  desire  in  comradeship,  him  in  delight,  him  in  strong 
energy;  therefore  this  puissant  Indra  in  his  kindliness  hath 
power  to  give  us  his  substance  (or  simply,  hath  power  to 
distribute  to  us  of  his  substance). 

7.  O  Indra,  wide  and  untroubled  (or  undarkened)  success  has 
been  won,  remove  the  veil2  over  those  rays,  create  delight, 

1  —  joining,  mate,  that  to  which  one  is  yoked;  also  force,  strength. 

“  ^3T  —  doubtful.  Perhaps  “reveal  the  multitude  of  those  rays”. 
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O  dweller  on  the  hill. 

8.  Over  thee  the  two  obstructing  firmaments  have  no  power 
when  thou  goest  stiffly  upward  (or  when  thou  goest 
straight);  victorious  pour  down  for  us  on  our  earths  the 
waters  of  heaven. 

9.  Lend  attentive  ear  and  hear  my  call,  now  uphold  (or  heed) 
my  words;  O  Indra,  draw  this  my  song  of  praise  into  thy 
innermost  part  of  the  state  of  Yoga. 

10.  We  know  thee  for  most  supreme  in  the  substantial  strengths 
of  being,  a  hearer  of  our  call;  because  thou  art  thus  supreme 
we  call  to  thee  for  expansion  of  being  strong  in  stability. 

11.  O  Indra  of  the  sheaths,  drink  then  the  Soma,  be  steadfast 
in  delight,  give  us  wholly  a  new  being  and  create  for  us  the 
Knowledge  that  preserveth  utterly  our  force. 

12.  O  delighter  in  our  words,  may  these  our  words  be  all  around 
thee;  may  all  increase  follow  the  increase  of  our  being  and 
all  love  cling  to  it. 


SUKTA  11 

1.  Indra,  cleaver  of  the  ocean,  all  words  increase;  most  rap¬ 
turous  of  the  blissful;  master  of  being  and  lord  of  stable 
strengths. 

2.  In  thy  friendship,  who  art  stable  and  strong,  we  have  no 
fear,  O  Indra  lord  of  the  various  light,  towards  thee  we 
move  forward  the  conqueror  unconquered. 

3.  The  first  delights  of  Indra,  his  former  expandings  are  not 
destroyed  because  for  his  praisers  he  collecteth  fullness  of 
luminous  strength. 

4.  He  that  breaketh  the  gate,  the  young,  the  seer,  appeared 
immeasurable  in  force,  Indra,  that  holdeth  up  all  action,  the 
thunderer  wide-praised. 

5.  Thou  wert  the  uncoverer  of  luminous  Vala’s  lair,  O  dweller 
on  the  hill;  into  thee  the  gods  without  fear  entered  forcefully 
protected  (or  impelled). 

6.  Voiceful  with  thy  ecstasies,  O  mighty  one,  I  went  towards 
the  sea;  the  doers  of  action  approached  (or  resorted  to  me) 
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in  the  knowledge  of  that  delighter  in  my  speech. 

7.  By  thy  containing  mights  thou  earnest  down  to  the  mighty 
and  containing  [  J;  do  thou  in  his  revelation  fulfilled  in 
completeness  lift  up  their  inspirations. 

8.  Towards  Indra  who  ruleth  in  his  force  our  praises  yearned, 
he  who  hath  a  thousand  delights,  ay,  they  are  even  more. 

SUKTA  13 

1.  When  thou  hast  been  increased  to  thy  height,  bring  for  us 
the  gods,  O  Agni,  to  me  who  hold  ready  the  offering,  O 
priest  of  the  sacrifice,  O  purifier  and  apply  thyself  to  thy 
work. 

2.  O  son  of  force,  honey-sweet  do  thou  make  the  yajna  to  the 
gods  for  us  today,  O  seer,  that  manifestation  may  be. 

3.  I  call  here  in  this  yajna  on  the  beloved,  the  strong  expresser 
of  things,  the  honey-tongued  maker  of  the  oblation. 

4.  O  Agni,  bring,  adored,  the  gods  in  a  car  of  utter  ease;  thou 
art  the  thinker,  the  beneficent,  the  priest  of  the  oblation. 

5.  Strew  the  flame  without  a  break,  O  ye  wise  of  heart,  the 
flame  with  shining  back,  where  the  vision  of  immortality 
has  been  seen. 

6.  Let  the  doors  swing  apart,  the  goddesses  that  conceal  the 
force  that  grows  by  Truth,  today  at  least  and  for  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  act. 

7.  To  night  and  dawn  in  this  yajna  I  call,  the  clear  of  eye,  I  sit 
beside  this  our  flame. 

8.  On  them,  the  bright  of  tongue  I  call,  the  priestesses,  god¬ 
desses,  seers;  may  they  conduct  this  yajna  of  ours. 

9.  May  Ila,  Saraswati  and  Mahi,  the  three  goddesses  born  of 
the  sphere  of  delight  sit  unfailingly  beside  our  flame. 

10.  I  call  here  Twastha  supreme  whose  shape  is  the  world;  may 
he  be  to  us  absolute  and  pure. 

11.  Let  down,  O  god  master  of  the  forest,  the  oblation  for  the 
gods;  let  the  giver  get  his  awakening  of  soul. 

12.  Swaha  (O  Shakti),  perform  the  yajna  to  Indra  in  the  house 
of  the  master  of  the  yajna.  Thither  I  call  the  gods. 
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SUKTA  15 

1.  O  Indra,  drink  according  to  the  law  of  truth  the  Soma  wine; 
let  the  nectar-sweetnesses  enter  into  thee,  rapturous,  that 
have  there  their  home. 

2.  O  Maruts,  drink  according  to  the  truth,  purify  the  yajna 
by  the  process  of  purification  for  ye  are  steadfast  and  very 
bold. 

3.  About  the  yajna  utter  for  us  thy  cry,  active  and  exhilarated 
drink  thou  by  the  truth  for  thou  art  the  disposer  of  delight. 

4.  O  Agni,  bring  hither  the  gods,  make  them  to  sit  in  the  three 
wombs,  surround  all  and  drink  by  the  truth. 

5.  O  Indra,  drink  thou  the  Soma  of  the  soul’s  bliss  according  to 
the  truths  of  things,  for  it  is  thy  friendship  that  never  sinks. 

6.  Do  you,  O  Mitra  and  Varuna  whose  function  it  is  to  uphold 
Daksha  [  J,  enjoy  the  yajna  by  the  truth. 

7.  For  the  rich  in  substance  the  lord  of  substance  laden-handed 
in  the  sacrifice  propitiateth  the  god  in  the  yajnas. 

8.  May  the  lord  of  substance  give  to  us  the  riches  of  which  ’tis 
told;  for  these  we  desire  in  the  gods. 

9.  The  lord  of  substance  would  drink,  make  the  offering  and 
stand  forward,  be  ye  subject  to  the  laws  of  truth  by  the 
process  of  [ incomplete \ 

SUKTA  18 

1.  O  Master  of  the  Soul,  make  Kakshivan  son  of  Usijas  a  sweet 
soul  and  a  good  fighter. 

2.  May  he  who  is  bold  and  impetuous,  who  slayeth  all  un¬ 
friendly  things,  the  knower  of  substance  of  being,  the  in- 
creaser  of  fullness  cleave  to  us,  he  who  is  strong  and  swift. 

3.  Let  not  the  aspiration  and  the  eagerness  of  mortal  man  in 
his  struggle  perish  in  us,  O  master  of  the  soul,  protect  us  (or 
let  not  slaughter  and  injury  etc). 

4.  That  hero  smiteth  and  is  not  hurt,  whom  Indra  and  Brah- 
manaspati  and  Soma  befriend,  a  mortal  man. 

5.  Him  mortal,  O  Brahmanaspati,  let  Soma  protect  from  harm 
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and  Indra,  both  auspicious  grown. 

6.  I  have  laboured  towards  the  wondrous  master  of  the  house, 
the  beloved,  the  desired  of  Indra,  for  steadfastness  in  weal  I 
have  laboured  and  for  capacity  of  soul. 

7.  He  without  whom  the  yajna  cometh  not  to  fulfilment,  even 
of  the  man  of  discerning  heart,  he  hath  power  over  the  yoga 
of  the  movements  of  the  understanding. 

8.  He  confirms  the  offering  of  the  oblation,  he  carries  forward 
the  work  of  the  sacrifice,  by  the  priest  of  the  offering  he 
moves  with  the  gods. 

9.  I  saw  One  strong  of  aspiration,  utterly  audacious,  wide  and 
expanding  besieging  as  it  were  the  seats  of  heaven. 

SUKTA  24 

1.  Of  whom  shall  we  meditate,  of  which  of  the  immortals,  the 
divine  and  delightful  name;  who  shall  give  us  back  for  our 
higher  being  in  the  vastness  so  that  I  may  see  my  Father  and 
see  my  Mother? 

2.  Of  Agni  first  of  the  Immortals  let  us  meditate  the  divine  and 
delightful  name;  he  shall  give  us  back  for  our  higher  being 
in  the  vastness  and  I  shall  see  my  Father  and  see  my  Mother. 

3.  O  God  creator,  around  thee,  the  master  of  things  supreme, 
we  desire  a  perpetual  enjoyment; 

4.  for  whatever  enjoyment  before  thus  near  to  thee,  I  was  free 
from  disliking,  I  held  it  in  both  my  hands. 

5.  May  we  enjoy  by  thee  when  thou  takest  thy  joy  and  under 
thy  protection,  so  I  may  reach  the  very  head  of  felicity. 

6.  Neither  thy  kingliness  nor  thy  force  nor  thy  passion  nor  thy 
wide  manifestation  could  these  attain  though  they  exercise 
mastery,  neither  these  waters  that  flow  unsleeping  nor  they 
who  measure  the  might  of  the  stormblast. 

7.  In  the  bottomless  abyss  Varuna  the  King,  of  purified  discern¬ 
ment,  set  his  lofty  pillar  of  delight  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
these  were  raised  high  above.  May  my  perceptions  be  taken 
deep  within. 

8.  For  King  Varuna  made  for  the  Sun  a  wide  path  that  he  might 
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follow  him;  there  where  there  is  no  path,  he  made  places  for 
him  at  every  step  to  set  his  feet  and  he  forbade  those  who 
send  their  arrows  into  the  heart. 

9.  Thou  hast  a  hundred  messengers  of  healing,  O  King,  yea,  a 
thousand!  Mayst  thou  have  right  understanding  profound 
and  wide.  Fend  off  far  from  us  by  thy  superior  Powers  all 
wasteful  harm  and  loosen  from  us  whatsoever  sin  has  been 
done. 

10.  Lo  these  stars  that  are  set  on  high  and  become  visible  at 
night,  whence  do  they  shine  out  on  us?  The  moon  cometh 
at  night  declaring  in  his  lustre  the  unbending  laws  of  Varuna. 

11.  Therefore  I  approach  adoring  thee  with  my  soul,  therefore 
he  that  doeth  sacrifice,  getteth  him  control  by  his  offerings: 
disregard  me  not,  O  vast-aspiring  Varuna,  but  here  awake; 
steal  not  from  us  our  life. 

12.  This  it  was  they  told  me  by  day  and  this  it  was  they  told  me 
by  night;  lo,  this  my  perceiving  mind  made  it  leap  for  my 
heart’s  acceptance.  May  King  Varuna  release  us,  to  whom 
Shunahshepa  has  called  in  his  fear  of  the  wrathful  and 
violent  Being. 

13.  Shunahshepa  in  fear  of  the  Being  wrathful  and  violent  and 
bound  against  the  Sun  (?  O  son  of  Aditi)  to  the  three  pillars 
of  the  sacrifice,  him  may  Varuna  the  King  release,  may  the 
Knower  unvanquished  loose  from  him  his  bonds. 

14.  We  deprecate  thy  disregard,  O  Varuna,  by  submissions  and 
sacrifices  and  offerings;  dwell  thou  in  us,  O  strong  God,  be 
the  awakener  of  our  souls,  and  destroy  from  us  the  sins  that 
have  been  done. 

15.  Cleave  and  cast  upward,  O  Varuna,  the  higher  cord,  cleave 
downward  the  middle,  cleave  to  either  side  the  lower;  then 
shall  we  sinless  in  thy  law,  O  son  of  the  supreme  Nature, 
abide  in  it  for  a  higher  existence. 

SUKTA  25 

1.  Whatsoever  thy  peoples,  whatever  their  nature,  thou,  O  God 
Varuna,  measurest  out  to  them  accordingly  in  sky  and  sky 
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the  law  of  their  nature. 

2.  Let  not  thy  delight  in  us  be  for  the  mortal  piercing  of  him 
who  is  heedless  nor  for  wrath  against  him  who  is  exultant. 

3.  We  with  the  words  of  the  mantra,  O  Varuna,  limit  the  mind 
in  thee  for  gentleness,  as  the  charioteer  checks  his  horse  in 
its  gallop. 

4.  For  they  who  house  with  me  are  hastening  up  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  free  from  passions,  like  birds  that  fly  to  their  nests. 

5.  When  shall  we  mould  for  gentleness  —  since  wide  is  the  vi¬ 
sion  in  him  —  this  strong  Varuna  in  whom  warlike  strength 
is  the  force  of  his  nature? 

6.  Therefore  do  ye  two  enjoy  his  equal  mood  and  like  harpers 
tune  yourselves  in  yoga  to  the  Giver  whose  law  of  being  is 
constancy,  — 

7.  he  who  knows  the  path  of  the  birds  as  they  wing  through 
the  air  and  he  knows  the  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea; 

8.  he  knows  the  twelve  months  with  their  offspring,  because 
his  nature  is  constancy  to  law,  he  knows  him  who  is  born 
into  the  world, 

9.  knows  the  action  of  the  vast  rushing  and  mighty  wind  and 
knows  those  who  are  seated  above. 

10.  Varuna,  because  his  nature  is  steadfastness,  has  taken  his 
seat  in  all  lordships  and  is  very  mighty  for  Empire. 

11.  Therefore  he  sees  with  understanding  all  wonderful  things; 
he  looks  with  knowledge  on  the  things  that  have  been  done 
and  on  those  that  are  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

12.  The  son  of  Aditi,  the  strong  One  who  has  all  mightinesses 
set  us  on  the  good  path,  he  carried  our  lives  across  safe  to 
their  goal. 

13.  Varuna  weareth  his  golden  robe  and  hath  taken  upon  him 
a  form  and  many  clearnesses  have  taken  their  seats  around. 

14.  Him  the  hurters  cannot  hurt,  nor  they  who  do  injury  to  the 
peoples,  —  they  are  not  able  to  measure  with  themselves  the 
God. 

15.  He  that  has  established  no  incomplete  success  in  mental 
beings,  can  well  have  established  it  in  our  deeper  selves. 

16.  Like  cows  that  troop  to  their  pastures,  thoughts  crowd  to 
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me  desiring  the  wide-visioned  Varuna. 

17.  Ye  two  must  now  declare  again  where  ye  have  stored  for 
me  the  sweet  wine,  for  as  the  offerer  of  Sacrifice  thou,  O 
Varuna,  eatest  of  all  pleasantness. 

18.  O  ye  my  words,  do  ye  cling  to  the  all-seeing  and  beautiful 
in  his  beautiful  and  spacious  car. 

19.  Even  today,  O  Varuna,  hear  this  my  call  and  take  me  into 
thy  grace,  for  to  thee  for  protection  I  gaze. 

20.  O  thou  who  art  able  to  contain  the  universe,  thou  art  ruler 
over  earth  and  heaven;  therefore  in  thy  mastery  lend  us  thy 
ear. 

21.  Loose  upward  the  upper  cord  that  binds  us,  cleave  to  either 
side  the  middle,  downward  cleave  the  lower  cords  that  we 
may  live. 

SUKTA  28 

1.  Where  the  stone  wide-bottomed  is  upturned  for  the  distill¬ 
ing,  there  may  the  mortar,  O  Indra,  preserve  of  the  distillings 
of  the  Pestle. 

2.  Where,  as  it  seemeth,  two  buttocks  are  made  a  support  for 
the  distilling,  there  may  the  mortar,  O  Indra,  preserve  of  the 
distillings  of  the  Pestle. 

3.  Where  a  woman  learns  the  fall  to  the  stroke  and  the  fall 
away  from  the  stroke,  may  the  mortar,  O  Indra,  preserve  of 
the  distillings  of  the  Pestle. 

4.  [Not  translated .] 

5.  Whensoever  thou,  O  Pestle,  art  put  to  thy  work  in  house 
and  house,  speak  here  with  deepest  force  like  the  drum  of 
conquering  hosts. 

6.  Since  for  thee,  O  lord  of  the  woodland  (of  delight),  the  wind 
blows  in  its  ways  before  thee,  then  do  thou  distil  for  Indra’s 
drinking  the  Soma  juice. 

7.  She  who  was  firmest  in  enduring  strength  was  put  to  the 
action,  for  there  were  two  that  were  high  and  wielded  by 
one  who  had  great  vigour,  they  ranged  like  horses  that  feed 
in  their  pastures. 
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8.  Today  may  these  two  lords  of  the  woodland  (of  delight), 
impetuous  and  wielded  by  impetuous  distillers,  express  for 
Indra  the  honeyed  juice. 

9.  Fill  in  here  the  Soma  that  is  left  from  the  dish;  in  thy  purity 
pour  it  forth  and  fill  us  with  light  to  the  very  skin. 

SUKTA  29 

1.  Thou  who  art  True,  who  drinkest  the  Soma,  whatsoever 
thou  seemest  as  if  thou  wert  not  to  express,  do  thou  yet 
manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in  lustres,  in  swift  enjoyings,  in 
happinesses,  in  strengths,  O  thou  who  hast  in  Force  thy 
fullness! 

2.  O  Shiprin(?),  O  master  of  plenties,  O  dweller  in  Power,  thine 
is  the  giving;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in  lustres, 
in  swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in  strengths,  O  thou  who 
hast  in  Force  thy  fullness. 

3.  Cast  into  sleep  the  two  who  are  false  seers,  let  them  slumber 
without  awaking;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in 
lustres,  in  swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in  strengths,  O 
thou  who  in  Force  hast  thy  fullness. 

4.  Let  these  undelights  fall  into  sleep,  O  hero,  let  delights  be 
awakened;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in  lustres, 
in  swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in  strengths,  O  thou  who 
hast  in  Force  thy  fullness. 

5.  Crush  thou  the  Ass,  O  Indra,  who  urges  us  with  this  spirit 
of  evil;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in  lustres,  in 
swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in  strengths,  O  thou  who  in 
Force  hast  thy  fullness. 

6.  By  that  whirling  one  the  wind  speeds  (falls)  far  from  our 
place  of  delight;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us,  O  Indra,  in 
lustres,  in  swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in  strengths,  O 
thou  who  hast  in  Force  thy  fullness. 

7.  Slay  all  that  cries  out  around  against  us,  smite  down  ev¬ 
ery  breaker  of  our  enjoying;  do  thou  yet  manifest  for  us, 
O  Indra,  in  lustres,  in  swift  enjoyings,  in  happinesses,  in 
strengths,  O  thou  who  hast  in  Force  thy  fullness. 
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SUKTA  30 

1.  We  foster  for  you,  as  one  fattens  a  ram,  Indra  the  strong 
slayer;  sprinkle  him  with  nectarous  rain  till  he  reaches  his 
utmost  fullness. 

2.  He  who  is  alike  the  tranquillity  of  the  pure  and  the  force 
of  the  strong  enjoyers,  comes  upon  us  as  if  pouring  from 
above. 

3.  For  his  forceful  delight  thus  in  one’s  inner  being  the  sea 
maintaineth  as  it  were  its  full  expanse. 

4.  He  is  here  with  thee,  and  thou  comest  straying  back  like  a 
dove  to  the  home  of  its  young;  that  is  the  word  which  is 
given  us  for  our  mind’s  comprehension. 

5.  Master  of  ecstasies,  strong  one  who  upbearest  the  Word, 
may  the  hymn  of  praise  to  thee,  since  thou  art  even  such, 
become  a  wide  force  of  truth. 

6.  Stand  on  high  for  the  expansion  of  our  being,  in  firm  plenty 
of  substance,  O  Shatakratu;  may  we  express  it  also  in  other 
gods. 

7.  O  friends,  we  call  for  our  expansions  on  Indra  who  grows 
fuller  of  force  in  every  getting  of  fresh  being  and  in  every 
holding  of  substance  gained. 

8.  Surely  he  comes  to  us  whenever  he  hears,  with  mighty 
expansions,  with  stores  of  substance  to  our  call. 

9.  I  call  to  his  ancient  house  the  strong  one  who  is  first  in  force, 
to  whom  even  of  old,  when  master  of  thee,  I  call. 

10.  Therefore  we,  blessed  with  all  boons,  pray  to  thee  (or  get 
control  of  thee),  O  widely  called,  O  friend  of  men,  O  full  of 
substance  for  thy  lovers. 

11.  O  Thunderer,  O  friend,  thou  who  drinkest  the  Soma  of  our 
loves  when  enraptured  they  have  drunk! 

12.  Even  so  may  this  be,  drinker  of  Soma,  friend,  thunderer,  so 
do  thou  as  is  done  in  the  heat  of  thee  for  the  sacrifice. 

13.  May  our  ecstasied  swiftnesses  that  intoxicate  with  fulfil¬ 
ment,  be  full  of  substance  of  force,  that  we  may  mount  on 
the  crests  of  the  ecstasy  and  rejoice. 

14.  [Not  translated .] 
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15.  [Not  translated .] 

16.  Ever  hath  Indra  by  his  forces  far  spreading,  high  shouting, 
breathing  passionately,  won  riches  for  us.  He  has  given  us 
a  car  of  great  brightness  and  he  preserves,  ’tis  for  secure 
enjoyment  that  he  gives. 

17.  O  Aswins,  lo  she  that  is  full  of  strong  enjoying,  by  her  in 
her  brilliance  do  ye  come,  givers  of  that  which  is  luminous 
and  full  of  golden  light. 

18.  O  bounteous  givers,  your  car  immortal  that  is  equally  yoked, 
moveth  over  the  sea,  O  ye  Aswins. 

19.  Ye  have  driven,  labouring,  a  wheel  of  your  car  over  the  head 
of  the  intangible,  the  other  goeth  through  the  heavens. 

20.  O  Usha,  beloved  of  [  J  who  is  the  mortal  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  thee,  O  deathless  one?  to  whom  journeyest  thou,  O 
wide-shining  Dawn? 

21.  For  we  have  filled  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  thee  from 
our  last  depths  to  our  highest  summits,  O  high-raptured,  O 
richly  hued,  O  rosy  Dawn. 

22.  Come  to  us  with  these  plenties,  O  daughter  of  heaven, 
contain  for  us  the  energy  (of  the  world). 

SUKTA  51 

1.  Take  rapture  by  your  chants  in  the  Ram  of  the  word  of  light, 
in  the  sea  of  treasure,  rapture  of  Indra  of  the  many  callings; 
for  in  him  the  things  of  our  humanity  range  freely  like  the 
heavens.  That  to  enjoy,  sing  the  word  of  light  to  this  greatest 
seer. 

2.  His  prosperings  take  joy  in  him  when  he  gets  his  fair  access 
and  fills  the  middle  world  and  is  surrounded  by  his  strengths. 
The  Ribhus,  skilful  minds,  ascend  into  Indra  when  he  pours 
the  intoxication  of  his  delight.  The  swift  word  of  Truth 
climbs  on  to  the  hundred-powered  God. 

3.  To  the  Angiras  seers  thou  hast  uncovered  the  pen  of  the 
cows  and  wast  to  Atri  the  finder  of  the  path  amid  the  hun¬ 
dred  doors  and  even  in  sleep  thou  broughtest  to  Vimada  the 
treasure  when  thou  madest  dance  thy  adamant  bolt  in  the 
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battle  while  he  shone  with  light. 

4.  And  thou  hast  uncovered  the  veiling  lids  of  the  waters  and 
held  on  the  mountain  the  bountiful  treasure.  O  Indra,  when 
thou  slewest  the  Coverer,  the  Serpent  by  thy  might,  then 
thou  madest  the  Sun  to  climb  up  into  heaven  for  sight. 

5.  And  thou  drovest  out  by  thy  powers  of  creative  knowledge 
the  makers  of  false  knowledge  who  give  their  offerings  into 
sleep.  O  strong  god-mind,  thou  hast  broken  the  cities  of 
Pipru  and  made  Rijiswan  to  advance  in  thy  slayings  of  the 
Destroyers. 

6.  And  thou  hast  increased  Kutsa  in  thy  slayings  of  Sushna  and 
put  Shambara  into  the  power  of  the  King  in  whom  the  Ray 
is  a  guest,  and  trampled  with  thy  foot  Arbuda  for  all  his 
hugeness.  Yea,  thou  art  born  eternally  for  the  slaying  of  the 
Destroyer. 

7.  In  thee  all  strength  combined  is  housed  and  thy  mind  of  joy 
exults  for  the  drinking  of  the  nectar-wine.  The  thunderbolt 
is  now  known  to  us  and  placed  in  thy  arms;  shear  down  all 
the  strengths  of  the  foe. 

8.  Distinguish  in  thy  knowledge  the  Aryans  from  the  Destroy¬ 
ers,  teach  us,  make  subject  to  the  strewer  of  thy  seat  of 
session  those  who  do  not  thy  works.  Be  mighty  in  power 
and  an  impeller  of  the  doer  of  sacrifice.  All  those  deeds  of 
thine  I  desire  in  our  drinkings  together  of  the  intoxication. 

9.  Indra  ranges  subjecting  to  the  follower  after  his  works  those 
who  deviate  from  them,  casting  down  by  those  who  grow  to 
him  all  who  turn  not  to  him  in  their  being.  Vamra,  chanting 
of  him  increased  and  increasing  and  arriving  to  Heaven, 
smote  asunder  the  limiting  walls. 

10.  When  Ushanas  carves  into  shape  thy  force  by  his  force, 
then  thy  strength  besieges  with  its  might  earth  and  heaven. 
O  strong  god-mind,  thou  growest  filled,  and  the  mind- 
yoked  horses  of  the  Breath  of  life  bear  thee  to  the  inspired 
knowledge. 

11.  When  Indra  takes  rapture  along  with  Ushanas  son  of  the 
seer,  he  mounts  behind  a  happy  and  still  happier  pair.  Might¬ 
ily  he  loosed  out  the  waters  to  their  movement  in  a  flood 
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and  hurled  asunder  the  fortified  cities  of  Shushna. 

1 2.  On  thy  car  thou  mountest  up  in  the  drinkings  of  the  strong 
winegod  offered  to  thee  by  the  son  of  Sharyata  in  which 
thou  hast  rapture.  O  Indra,  when  thou  hast  thy  desire  [of] 
the  wine  we  press  for  thee,  then  thou  ascendest  to  a  glory 
without  enemies  in  heaven. 

13.  To  Kakshivan  pressing  the  wine  and  seeking  the  word  thou 
gavest  Vrichaya,  the  little  to  the  great  one,  and  becamest 
the  mare  of  the  stallion,  O  strong  in  power  to  works.  All 
those  deeds  of  thine  must  find  expression  in  our  wine¬ 
offering. 

14.  Indra  is  lodged  in  the  purification  of  the  man  of  good 
thoughts.  He  is  a  chant  among  the  Pajras,  a  pillar  at  the 
gate  of  the  house,  Indra  dwells  with  us  as  the  giver  of  our 
felicity.  He  is  a  seeker  of  the  horses  and  the  kine  and  the 
chariots  and  the  treasure. 

15.  This  is  the  word  of  adoration  that  has  been  made  for 
the  Bull,  for  the  Self-King,  for  the  Strong  whose  force  is 
of  the  truth.  O  Indra,  in  this  strength  may  we  abide  in 
thy  bliss,  all  the  heroes  with  us  and  the  happy  illumined 
seers. 


SUKTA  52 

1.  O  greaten  well  this  Ram  who  discovers  the  sun-world.  His 
hundred  powers  perfect  in  birth  speed  together  on  the  way. 
Indra  may  I  set  travelling  to  me  for  my  increase  by  my  clear 
cuttings  of  speech  like  a  galloping  horse  of  plenty  and  a 
swiftly  arriving  chariot. 

2.  He  is  like  a  mountain  and  unfallen  in  his  upholdings.  He 
brings  a  hundredfold  thriving  and  increases  in  his  strengths, 
when  he  has  slain  Vitra  the  Coverer  where  he  covers  with  his 
siege  the  Waters  and  forces  downward  the  streams  rejoicing 
in  his  nectar  food. 

3.  He  is  the  gate  in  the  gated  house,  in  the  teat  of  plenitude,  a 
blissful  foundation  increased  with  the  intoxication  of  their 
delight  by  the  thinkers.  To  Indra  of  greatest  lavish  giving  by 
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my  thought  I  call  in  my  desire  for  perfect  works.  Now  is  he 
satisfied  and  full  of  my  nectar  food. 

[Incomplete] 

SUKTA  56 

1.  Lo,  he  flings  himself  on  the  many  bowls  of  that  wine  feasting 
on  it,  like  a  galloper  that  mounts  its  mate.  One  turns  hither 
his  chariot  of  golden  light,  of  shaping  knowledge,  to  which 
his  two  shining  powers  are  yoked  and  one  makes  his  vastness 
to  drink  of  the  all-discerning  delight. 

2.  The  expressions  of  our  thought  led  by  guiding  impulsions 
(or,  submitting  to  him  their  impulsions)  range  all  over  this 
god-mind  and  seek  to  possess  him  as  men  in  their  wandering 
range  an  ocean.  Even  as  men  who  would  take  delight  ascend 
a  hill,  so  climb  by  thy  luminous  energy  on  to  this  lord  of 
discernment,  this  force  of  the  knowledge. 

3.  He  is  the  mighty  one  who  breaks  through  to  the  goal;  in  his 
virile  action  his  force  of  light  unclouded  by  the  battle  dust 
blazes  out  from  very  speed  like  a  flame  on  a  mountain,  his 
force  by  which  in  those  who  cast  their  being  into  his  he  in 
his  rapture  of  the  wine,  iron,  hard  to  hold,  binds  back  from 
working  the  evil  strength  in  us  with  its  illusions  as  if  in  a 
cord. 

4.  When  the  divine  strength  that  thou  hast  been  increasing 
in  thee  embraces  firmly  the  God-mind  for  its  expansion  as 
the  Sun  embraces  the  Dawn,  then  he  who  dispels  with  his 
violent  light-force  the  darkness  drives  vast  the  dust  of  battle 
as  he  cries  aloud  in  his  warring. 

5.  Thus  he  crosses  the  vital  plane  that  now  unmovingly  sup¬ 
ports  the  mental  heavens  and  he  stands  widely  exceeding 
it;  rejoicing  in  the  rapture,  in  the  raining  down  on  us  of  the 
world  of  Light,  O  God-Mind,  thou  slayest  the  Coverer,  thou 
forcest  out  the  flood  of  those  waters. 

6.  Thy  vastness  in  the  seats  of  our  earth,  O  God-Mind,  upholds 
by  its  energy  the  vital  world  that  upholds  the  heaven  of 
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mind.  Thou  in  the  rapture  of  the  outpressed  wine  hast  set 
the  heavenly  waters  flowing,  thou  hast  broken  wholly  the 
Coverer’s  stony  walls. 


SUKTA  61 

1.  To  him,  to  him,  to  the  strong,  to  the  swift  I  send  my  chant 
like  a  pleasant  offering  to  the  mighty  One,  to  Indra  my 
sacred  words  of  richest  opulence,  to  the  equal  in  the  stanza 
of  illumination,  to  the  irresistible  Ray. 

2.  To  him,  to  him  I  give  like  a  pleasant  offering  and  bring 
a  song  of  power  that  is  a  clearness  cut  in  the  siege  and 
encumbrance;  my  thoughts  are  rubbed  bright  for  Indra  their 
first  and  original  spouse  by  my  heart  and  sense  and  thinking 
mind. 

3.  To  him  I  bear  in  my  mouth  that  highest  song  of  power  which 
wins  the  sun-world’s  light,  that  I  may  increase  this  greatest 
seer  by  the  pure  utterances  of  my  clear-cut  thoughts. 

4.  To  him  I  send  my  song  speeding  to  get  me  his  strength  as  a 
wheel-wright  sends  a  chariot  he  has  made,  I  send  my  words, 
clear  cuttings,  to  Indra  who  upholds  man’s  words,  I  send 
my  all-pervading  song  to  the  Wise  One. 

5.  To  him,  to  Indra  I  make  my  song  of  light  to  shine  with  the 
offering  flame  and  make  it  like  a  horse  for  his  chariot  by  my 
desire  for  inspired  knowing,  and  to  adore  the  hero  who  is  a 
house  of  gifts,  to  adore  the  render  of  the  sealed  cities  who 
brings  out  the  inspired  knowledge. 

6.  For  him  Twastri  the  Maker  shaped  his  thunderbolt  that  is 
of  the  sun-world  and  is  mighty  for  works  and  gave  it  to  him 
for  battle.  He  found  out  by  it  the  vital  places  even  of  the 
Coverer.  Speed  was  of  him  and  speed  was  of  his  weapon. 
He  was  master  and  illimitable  in  works. 

7.  His,  his,  this  great  builder’s,  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  wine  in 
which  Vishnu  drank  the  draught,  the  delicious  food.  Vishnu 
in  his  mighty  violence  took  by  force  all  that  was  made 
ready  and  shooting  his  arrows  pierced  the  Boar  across  the 
mountain. 
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8.  To  him,  to  him,  to  Indra,  the  Women,  the  wives  of  the  gods, 
have  woven  a  song  of  light  in  the  slaying  of  the  Serpent. 
He  put  on  for  his  robe  the  wide  earth  and  heaven,  but  they 
could  not  encircle  his  greatness. 

9.  His  was  the  greatness  that  overflowed  around  the  earth  and 
the  heaven  and  the  world  of  air.  Indra,  self-king  in  the  house 
who  brings  all  things  to  expression,  drove,  a  strong  and 
splendid  fighter,  to  the  battle. 

10.  His  was  the  strength  against  which  the  strength  of  the  Ser¬ 
pent  fought,  but  Indra  clove  him  with  his  thunder  and  he 
with  the  mind  of  knowledge  let  loose  the  rivers  like  impris¬ 
oned  herds  to  come  to  us  and  give  the  inspired  wisdom. 

11.  His  was  the  keen  blaze  with  which  the  rivers  played  when 
he  worked  with  his  lightning  bolt  all  about  them.  He  who 
makes  man  a  lord  and  king,  giving  to  the  giver,  a  swift 
striker  through  impediments,  made  a  ford  for  Turviti,  the 
swift  traveller. 

12.  Against  him,  against  him  the  Coverer  bring  hastily  thy  thun¬ 
derbolt,  be  a  master  of  things  and  illimitable  in  work.  Cleave 
open  sideways  the  channels  as  if  the  joints  of  the  shining 
Cow  and  send  to  range  the  floods  of  the  waters. 

13.  His  deeds  declare,  the  ancient  deeds  of  the  swift  One,  a  new 
man  with  thy  words,  his  acts  when  hurling  his  weapons  for 
the  battle,  charging  in  the  fight,  he  drives  out  the  foemen. 

14.  In  fear  of  him,  the  fixed  mountains  and  heaven  and  earth 
shake  when  he  is  about  to  be  born.  Nodha  hymns  the  cher¬ 
ishing  power  of  the  happy  god  and  grows  at  once  in  his 
being  to  puissance. 

15.  To  him  that  gift  of  these  was  given  and  he  took  joy,  the  one 
master  of  much  riches.  Indra  carried  forward  on  the  way 
the  White  One  giver  of  the  Wine  when  he  strove  in  rivalry 
with  the  Sun,  Surya  of  the  team  of  swift  horses. 

16.  Thus  have  the  Gotamas  made  for  thee,  O  Indra,  a  cut  clear¬ 
ness,  the  sacred  words  that  yoke  thy  bright  horses.  Place  in 
them  then  the  thought  that  gives  shape  to  universal  things. 
At  dawn  may  he  come  soon  rich  with  thought. 
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SUKTA  62 

1.  We  are  thinking  a  hymn  of  strength,  a  hymn  of  power  to  the 
great  One  when  he  puts  forth  his  strength,  to  the  lover  of  our 
words,  even  as  did  the  Angiras  seers.  Praising  him  with  clear 
cuttings  of  our  speech  we  would  sing  a  song  of  illumination 
to  the  master  of  the  words  of  light,  to  the  strong  god  whom 
on  all  sides  we  hear. 

2.  Bring  for  the  great  One  a  great  adoration,  the  Sama  of  power 
for  the  god  when  he  puts  forth  his  strength,  by  which  our 
ancient  fathers  the  Angirases  knew  the  foothold  tracks  and 
singing  the  word  of  light  found  the  herd  of  the  rays. 

3.  In  the  sacrifice  of  Indra  and  the  Angirases  Sarama  discovered 
a  foundation  for  the  Son,  Brihaspati  broke  the  rock  of  the 
mountain  and  discovered  the  herd  of  the  rays  and  the  shining 
cattle  lowed  and  the  Strong  Ones  cried  out  with  them. 

4.  He  of  the  sun-world  by  stanzaed  hymn  and  perfect  verse 
with  the  seven  nine-rayed  sages  rent  by  his  cry  the  mountain; 
O  Indra,  O  Puissant,  thou  with  the  ten-rayed  travellers  of 
the  path  torest  Vala  into  pieces  by  thy  cry. 

5.  Hymned  by  the  Angirases,  O  potent  god,  thou  laidst  open 
the  darkness  by  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  and  the  herd  of 
the  rays.  O  Indra,  thou  madest  wide  the  tops  of  earth  and 
proppedst  up  the  upper  shining  world  of  heaven. 

6.  This  is  the  most  worshipful  and  fairest  work  of  the  potent 
god  that  he  increased  in  the  crooked  declivity  the  four  rivers 
of  the  upper  world  whose  streams  are  honey  wine. 

7.  Ayasya  by  the  words  of  light  that  hymned  him  uncovered 
and  saw  as  two  the  eternal  goddesses  who  lie  in  one  lair; 
then  Indra,  a  doer  of  mighty  works,  held  earth  and  heaven 
in  the  highest  ether  as  the  Lord  of  Joy  holds  his  two  wives. 

8.  Two  young  goddesses  of  differing  forms  who  are  ever  re¬ 
born,  circle  eternally  to  each  other  by  their  own  motions 
about  earth  and  heaven,  Night  with  her  dark,  Dawn  with 
her  shining  limbs. 

9.  An  eternal  comradeship  held  with  them  the  Son  of  Strength, 
the  god  of  great  deeds,  labouring  in  perfect  works.  Even 
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in  the  unripe  cows  of  light  thou  settest,  O  Indra,  by  thy 
thought,  a  ripe,  even  in  the  black  and  the  dun  a  shining  milk. 

10.  And  eternally  the  immortal  rivers  who  dwell  in  one  house 
run  not  dry,  but  keep  by  their  strengths  his  many  thousand 
workings;  sisters,  they  are  to  him  like  wives  who  are  mothers 
and  serve  him  with  their  works  and  he  deviates  not  from  his 
labour. 

11.  That  which  is  eternal  seeking,  seeking  the  riches,  O  potent 
god,  our  new  thoughts  run  to  thee  with  adoration,  with 
songs  of  light.  Longing  for  thee  as  for  a  longing  husband 
our  minds  of  thought  touch  thee,  O  mighty  One. 

12.  And  eternally  thy  felicitous  riches  lie  in  thy  arm  of  light  and 
are  not  wasted  nor  destroyed,  O  potent  god.  O  Indra,  thou 
hast  light,  thou  hast  will,  thou  art  a  wise  thinker.  Master  of 
powers,  teach  us  of  them  by  thy  powers. 

13.  And  for  thy  eternity  of  being,  O  Indra,  Nodha  the  Gautama 
has  carved  a  sacred  word  for  the  yoking  of  thy  bright  horses 
and  for  thy  good  leading  of  us,  O  mighty  One.  At  dawn  may 
he  quickly  come  rich  with  thought. 

SUKTA  63 

1.  Great  art  thou,  O  Indra,  who  by  thy  mights  even  whilst 
thou  wast  being  born,  founded  earth  and  heaven  in  thy 
strength  when  all  hugest  things,  even  to  the  fixed  mountains, 
quivered  in  their  fear  like  rays  of  light. 

2.  O  Indra,  when  thou  comest  to  thy  two  bright  horses  which 
have  each  its  different  action,  thy  adorer  sets  the  thunderbolt 
in  thy  arms.  O  lord  of  the  undeviating  will  who  hearest 
man’s  many  callings,  thou  drivest  out  by  it  the  unfriendly 
people  and  castest  down  their  many  cities. 

3.  Thou,  thou,  art  true,  O  Indra,  in  thy  being,  and  violent 
assailant  of  those  destroyers,  thou  art  he  who  dwells  in 
the  wideness,  thou  art  a  soul  of  power,  thou  art  one  who 
overcomes.  Thou  wast  with  young  and  luminous  Kutsa  and 
smotest  Sushna  in  the  strength,  in  the  satisfaction,  in  the 
summit. 
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4.  Thou,  O  Indra,  thou  art  the  comrade  who  gavest  that  im¬ 
pulse,  when,  O  puissant  in  works,  thou  didst  crush  Vritra 
the  Coverer,  when,  O  hero  of  the  puissant  mind,  with  the 
powers  that  go  beyond  thou  easily  overcamest  and  hewedst 
the  Destroyers  to  pieces  in  the  house. 

5.  Thou,  O  Indra,  when  mortals  desire  not  to  remain  even  in 
the  strong  fortress,  make  that  movement  free  from  harms. 
Uncover  the  regions  to  our  warhorse,  break  like  thick  clouds 
the  unfriendly  people. 

6.  Thee,  O  Indra,  thee  men  call  in  the  battle,  in  the  getting  of 
the  floods,  in  the  streaming  bounty  of  the  sun-world.  O  lord 
of  thy  law  of  nature,  let  this  increasing  in  thy  plenties  be  the 
movement  we  shall  get  to  through  the  clash  of  the  battle. 

7.  Thou,  thou,  O  Indra,  Thunderer,  warring  brokest  for  Puru- 
kutsa  the  seven  cities.  When  easily  thou  hadst  cut  out  the 
seat  of  his  session  for  Sudas,  then  didst  thou  turn,  O  King, 
evil  of  suffering  into  good  of  bliss  for  the  Puru. 

8.  Thou,  thou,  O  Indra,  O  pervading  godhead,  increasedst  for 
us  like  the  waters  that  rich  and  varied  moving  force  by 
which,  O  hero,  thou  extendest  to  us  thy  self  and  thy  energy 
and  makest  it  to  stream  out  in  every  way. 

9.  A  song  has  been  made  for  thee,  O  Indra,  by  the  Gautamas, 
and  the  sacred  words  spoken  towards  thee  with  thy  two 
bright  horses;  bring  us  plenty  of  thy  riches  in  a  beautiful 
form.  At  dawn  may  he  quickly  come  rich  with  thought. 

SUKTA  64 

1.  O  Nodhas,  bring  a  clear-cut  song  to  the  puissant  host,  the 
excellent  in  sacrifice,  creators  and  ordainers,  the  Maruts.  I 
make  to  shine  out  as  if  flowing  waters,  a  thinker  skilful¬ 
handed  with  my  mind,  the  words  that  come  into  being  in 
me  in  the  births  of  knowledge. 

2.  They  are  born,  the  swift  Bulls  of  heaven,  Rudra’s  strong 
smiters,  the  sinless  Mighty  Ones.  Purifying  are  they  and 
pure  and  bright  like  Suns,  dire  bodies  like  rushing  warriors. 

3.  Young,  unageing,  Rudras,  violent  ones,  slayers,  of  those  take 
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not  joy,  irresistible  rays,  they  drive  like  moving  mountains 
and  make  all  the  fixed  worlds  of  earth  and  heaven  to  move 
by  their  might. 

4.  They  shine  out  with  rich  and  varied  lustres  to  make  them¬ 
selves  a  body.  On  their  breasts  they  have  cast  golden  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  delight  of  beauty.  Burning  lances  are  on  their 
shoulders.  Together  by  the  law  of  their  nature  are  born  the 
strong  ones  of  heaven. 

5.  Vehemently  rushing  they  come,  makers  of  men  into  lords 
and  kings,  destroyers  of  all  who  would  injure,  make  by  their 
strengths  winds  and  lightnings,  press  the  teats  of  heaven, 
stream  violently  its  torrents  and  speeding  everywhere  feed 
the  earth  with  milk. 

6.  The  Maruts,  great  givers  who  are  born  to  us  in  the  coming 
of  knowledge,  feed  the  waters  and  make  them  a  milk  full  of 
the  brightness  of  clarified  butter  and  lead  about  the  master 
of  plenty  like  a  galloping  horse  that  he  may  rain  his  bounty 
and  milk  the  loud  unwasting  fountain. 

7.  Great  ones,  full  of  creative  knowledge  and  rich  with  mani¬ 
fold  lustres,  moving  swiftly,  strong  in  your  own  strength 
like  hills,  Maruts,  you  devour  like  the  trunked  beasts  the 
pleasant  woods  of  earth  when  you  have  yoked  your  strength 
to  the  ruddy  herd  of  the  lightnings. 

8.  Wise  of  mind  they  roar  aloud  like  lions,  omniscient  and 
like  good  moulders  who  knead  all  into  forms,  gladdeners  of 
the  nights  with  dappled  mares  and  lances,  when  beset  and 
stayed,  python-passioned  in  their  might. 

9.  In  the  beauty  of  your  hosts  you  speak  to  earth  and  heaven. 
You  cleave  to  men,  heroes  python-passioned  in  your  might. 
A  force  stands  in  the  bodies  of  your  chariots,  O  Maruts, 
that  is  like  lightning  and  like  a  might  that  has  vision. 

10.  Omniscient  are  the  Strong  Ones  and  dwellers  with  the 
riches,  inseparably  joined  to  strengths  and  overflowing  in 
might,  shooters  who  hold  the  javelin  in  their  two  hands  of 
light,  infinite  strengths  with  daggers  of  puissance. 

11.  Increasing  the  waters  the  Maruts  with  their  blazing  lances 
grind  in  their  ascent  the  mountains  with  their  golden  wheels 
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like  travellers  breasting  their  path,  fighters  and  marchers 
moving  in  their  own  motion,  who  make  havoc  and  disturb 
all  firm  established  things. 

12.  We  sing  with  invocation  the  blazing,  purifying,  enjoying, 
all-seeing  children  of  the  Violent  One.  Cling  for  the  glory 
to  the  strong  and  puissant  Marut  host  who  move  with  a 
straight  force  crossing  the  middle  world. 

13.  Soon  that  mortal  whom  ye  have  cherished,  O  Maruts,  takes 
his  place  in  might  above  all  men.  He  gets  with  his  war-horses 
and  his  strong  ones  wealth  and  plenty  and  dwells  in  a  wise 
will  that  meets  the  question  and  increases. 

14.  Put  in  the  masters  of  riches,  O  ye  Maruts,  a  luminous 

strength  active  in  works  and  hard  to  wound  in  the  battles 
and  may  we  increase  for  a  hundred  winters  the  Son  and 
offspring  of  our  body  who  is  all-seeing  and  sung  by  the 
word  and  the  [  ; 

15.  Now  set  in  us,  O  ye  Maruts,  the  firm  hundredfold  and  thou¬ 
sandfold  treasure  full  of  hero  strengths  that  puts  forth  its 
might  and  overcomes  in  the  movement  of  the  path.  At  dawn 
may  he  quickly  come  rich  in  thought. 

SUKTA  80 

1.  Rightly  in  the  intoxicating  Soma-wine  the  Priest  of  the  word 
has  made  thy  increase.  O  most  puissant  Thunderer,  by  thy 
might  thou  hast  expelled  from  the  earth  the  Serpent,  singing 
the  word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

2.  That  intoxicating  Soma  which  was  pressed,  which  was 
brought  by  the  Falcon,  had  made  thee  drunk  with  rapture, 
by  which  thou  smotest  the  Coverer  out  from  the  waters,  O 
Thunderer,  by  thy  might,  singing  the  word  of  illumination 
in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

3.  Advance,  approach,  be  violent;  thy  thunderbolt  cannot  be 
controlled.  O  Indra,  for  thy  puissance  is  a  god-might,  slay 
the  Coverer,  conquer  the  waters,  singing  the  word  of  illumi¬ 
nation  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

4.  [Not  translated .\ 
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5.  Indra  offended  assails  the  height  of  Vritra  where  he  lashes 
his  body,  and  smites  him  with  the  thunderbolt,  urging  the 
waters  to  their  flow,  singing  the  word  of  illumination  in  the 
law  of  his  self-empire. 

6.  On  the  height  he  smites  him  with  his  hundred-jointed  thun¬ 
derbolt;  Indra,  intoxicated  with  the  Soma  food,  desires  a 
path  of  travel  for  his  comrades,  singing  the  word  of  illumi¬ 
nation  in  the  law  of  his  self-empire. 

7.  O  Indra,  master  of  the  thunder-stone,  thunderer,  for  thee 
an  energy  that  cannot  be  moved,  when  thou  slewest  by  thy 
wisdom  that  cunning  one,  the  Beast,  singing  the  word  of 
illumination  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

8.  Thy  thunderbolts  set  themselves  abroad  along  the  ninety 
rivers;  great  is  thy  energy;  strength  is  established  in  thy  two 
arms,  —  singing  the  word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of  thy 
self-empire. 

9.  The  Thousand  sang  the  word  of  illumination,  the  Twenty 
affirmed  him,  the  Hundred  moved  in  his  wake,  to  Indra  the 
Word  was  lifted  up,  —  singing  the  word  of  illumination  in 
the  law  of  his  self-empire. 

10.  Indra  smote  out  of  him  his  energy,  he  slew  force  with  force; 
great  is  his  virile  strength;  when  he  had  slain  Vritra,  he 
released  the  waters,  singing  the  song  of  illumination  in  the 
law  of  his  self-empire. 

1 1 .  Lo,  these  two  great  goddesses  tremble  with  fear  to  thy  wrath, 
when,  O  Indra,  O  Thunderer,  by  thy  might,  having  the 
Maruts  in  thee,  thou  hast  smitten  the  Coverer,  singing  the 
word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

12.  Vritra  terrified  thee  not  by  his  shaking,  nor  by  his  thunder¬ 
ing;  the  adamant  thousand-lustred  thunderbolt  sped  against 
him  —  singing  the  word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of  thy 
self-empire. 

13.  When  thou  warredst  with  thy  thunderbolt  against  Vritra 
and  his  bolt,  when,  O  Indra,  thou  wouldst  slay  the  Python, 
thy  puissance  became  a  fixed  mass  in  heaven.  Singing  the 
word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

14.  When,  O  master  of  the  Stone,  all  that  moves  and  all  that  is 
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stable  trembles  with  thy  shouting,  Twashtri  even  is  shaken 
with  fear  before  thy  passion.  Singing  the  word  of  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 

1 5.  We  cannot  hold  him  by  our  thought;  who  is  above  Indra  in 
energy?  The  Gods  have  set  in  him  god-might  and  will  and 
puissances.  Singing  the  word  of  illumination  in  the  law  of 
thy  self-empire. 

16.  The  thought  to  which  Atharvan  and  our  father  Manu  and 
Dadhichi  gave  shape,  —  in  him  the  Words  and  the  Utter¬ 
ances  meet  together  as  of  old  in  Indra.  Singing  the  word  of 
illumination  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire. 


SUKTA  81 

1.  Indra,  the  Slayer  of  the  Enemy,3  has  increased  by  his  men4 
for  the  intoxication,  for  the  puissance  and  him  we  call  in  the 
great  courses  of  battle  and  him  in  the  little.  May  he  foster 
us  in  the  fullnesses  of  plenty.5 

2.  O  Hero,  thou  art  our  Lord  of  hosts6  and  thou  art  the  giver 
over  to  us  of  the  much,  and  thou  art  the  increaser  even  of 
the  little;7  and  for  the  sacrificer  who  offers  the  Soma-wine 
thou  bringest  out  (givest)  thy  much  substance. 


Vritraha.  S.  says  Vritra  may  mean  either  the  Coverer  or  cloud,  the  Asura  Vritra  or 
simply  the  human  enemy.  The  fixed  epithet  Vritraha  must  surely  have  always  the  same 
meaning;  it  refers  always  to  the  Serpent,  Ahi  Vritra.  The  battles  spoken  of  in  the  hymn 
are  those  between  Indra  and  Aryan  men  on  one  side  and  Vritra  and  his  hosts  who  oppose 
them. 

4  Nribhih.  S.  as  usual  renders,  the  leaders  (of  the  sacrifice),  that  is  to  say,  the  priests. 
More  rarely  he  simply  takes  nri  in  the  sense  of  man.  Nri  refers  sometimes  to  the  gods, 
sometimes  to  men.  It  meant  originally,  in  all  probability,  “moving”,  “active”,  then 
“strong”,  and  so  “man”  or  “hero”  =  TtT  or  the  Strong  Ones,  the  male  Gods.  Here  I 
take  it  to  refer  to  the  Maruts,  Indra’s  men,  his  Viras,  Fighters  or  Strong  Ones. 

5  S.  “May  he  protect  us  in  battles.”  The  hymn  is  rather  for  increase  of  wealth  than 
protection.  TFT  besides  does  not  mean  battle;  there  is  not  a  single  passage  of  the  Veda 
which  compels  this  sense.  S.  takes  it  usually  “food”,  sometimes  “strength”.  But  numer¬ 
ous  passages  can  be  quoted  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  dhana  and  this  meaning  gives 
good  sense  everywhere.  I  render  it  consistently  by  “plenty”  or  “plenitude”. 

6  Senyah.  S.  “equal  to  an  army”. 

7  S.,  curiously,  “of  thy  little  worshipper”. 
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3.  When  the  courses  of  battle  arise,  the  wealth  is  held  for  the 
violent  One.8  Yoke  thy  bright  horses  that  drip  the  intoxica¬ 
tion.9  Whom  shalt  thou  slay?  Whom  shalt  thou  enthrone  in 
riches  of  thy  substance?  O  Indra,  us  shalt  thou  enthrone  in 
riches  of  thy  substance. 

4.  The  Terrible,  who  is  great  by  will  of  action  according  to  his 
law  of  nature,10  has  increased  his  puissance.  The  swift  One 
of  the  mighty  jaws  who  drives  his  bright  horses  has  taken 
in  his  hands  his  adamant  thunderbolt  to  win  the  glory. 

5.  He  has  filled  the  earthly  region11  and  made  firm  the  luminous 
worlds12  in  heaven;  there  is  none  like  thee,  O  Indra;  not  one 
is  born  equal  to  thee  nor  shall  be  born.  Thou  hast  carried 
beyond  all  that  is1’  thy  course. 

6.  May  Indra,  our  Warrior  who  gives  over  the  mortal  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  giver  of  sacrifice,  win  for  us  his  gifts.  Divide  thy 
much  riches  of  substance!  let  me  have  joy  of  thy  opulence! 

7.  He  who  is  the  Straight  in  will  has  given  us  in  each  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  the  wine  the  herds  of  his  shining  cattle.  Collect  for 
us  the  many  hundreds  of  thy  substance  with  both  thy  hands 

8  Dhrishnave.  S.  “for  the  conqueror”.  But  dhrishnu,  the  violent  one  is  a  constant 
epithet  and  quality  of  Indra  and  his  action.  The  wealth  is  won  by  Indra  in  the  battle 
with  the  Vritras  and  Panis  and  given  by  him  to  the  Aryan  sacrificer. 

^  Mada-chynta.  S.  “overthrowing  the  pride  of  the  enemy”.  Nowhere  in  the  Veda  can  Hi 
be  shown  to  have  the  much  later  sense  of  pride.  The  gods’  horses  are  called  gbritasndb, 
dripping  the  ^T.  Why  not  then  dripping  the  mada,  ie  the  Soma,  the  vrishd  madah  somab 
of  80.2? 

10  S.  takes  as  food,  and  understands  “in  the  food  (Soma)  he  increased  his 

strength”;  but  there  are  passages  in  which  Soma  cannot  mean  food.  is  self-placing 
or  holding  and  therefore  the  action  of  the  self-nature,  <pf.  ^h^TR)  here  is 

equivalent  in  idea  to  3PT  M  J I  ri  h  .  in  the  law  of  thy  self-empire,  in  the  last  hymn.  Indra 
is  great  by  will  or  action,  and  in  verse  7  he  is  described  as  straight  in  will 

or  action.  His  nature  like  that  of  the  other  gods  is  the  nature  of  the  Truth,  the 

law  of  its  action  is  the  law  of  the  truth,  often  figured  in  Vedic  language  by  the 

idea  of  straightness. 

S.  “the  air-world,  Antariksha,  belonging  to  the  earth”.  For  a  discussion  of  the  '  -n  i  ["hi 
see  Appendix  A. 

TTm.  S.  “the  shining  (stars)”;  a  sense  in  which  he  sometimes  takes  the  word.  But 
what  of  the  three  him  flT:  ?  The  hi  HI  which  Indra  TgyT  (i(h  must  surely  refer  to 
these  hm  fTr:. 

S.  “He  bore  exceedingly  all  the  world.”  3tRt  Ih^h  surely  means  “beyond  all  that 
is”.  TfT  can  be  used  of  riding  in  a  chariot  or  driving  a  chariot.  Indra  fills  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  him  f%T :  and  even  these  cannot  contain  him,  he  proceeds  beyond  them. 

Cf  [  1 
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full,  and  intensify  and  bring  the  felicities  of  thy  riches. 

8.  Make  with  us  the  intoxication  of  the  Soma- juice,  O  hero, 
for  strength,  for  opulence;  for  we  know  thee  to  be  of  a 
manifold  substance  of  riches  and  we  cast  loose  towards 
thee  our  desires;  become  the  fosterer  of  our  being. 

9.  Thine  are  these  beings  born,  O  Indra,  who  increase  every 
desirable  thing;  for  thou  hast  seen  within  the  possession  of 
knowledge14  of  those  who  give  not  to  thee,  and  thou  art  a 
noble  warrior;  bring  to  us  the  possession  they  guard. 


SUKTA  90 

1.  By  a  straight  leading  may  Varuna  lead  us  and  Mitra  with 
the  knowledge  and  Aryaman,  in  harmony  with  the  gods. 

2.  For  they  are  the  masters  of  substance  who  become  in  us 
substance  of  being  and  they  are  the  illimitable  by  their  vast¬ 
nesses  and  they  maintain  the  laws  of  their  activity  in  the 
universality  of  forces. 

3.  May  they  work  out  for  us  peace,  immortals  for  us  who  are 
mortals,  repelling  inimical  powers. 

4.  May  Indra  and  the  Maruts  discern  for  us  paths  for  our  easy 
progress  and  Pushan  and  Bhaga,  gods  desirable. 

5.  Yea  and  ye,  O  Pushan,  Vishnu  and  thou  who  movest  in  all 
motions,  make  for  us  our  thoughts  such  as  are  led  by  the 
rays  of  illumination  and  full  of  happiness. 

6.  Sweetness  in  the  winds  of  life  to  him  who  grows  in  the 
Truth,  sweet  for  him  the  rivers  of  being;  sweet  for  us  be  its 
growths. 

7.  A  sweetness  be  our  night  and  our  dawnings,  full  of  sweetness 
the  terrestrial  kingdom;  a  sweetness  be  to  us  Heaven,  our 
father. 

possession,  getting,  having,  from  to  find,  and  knowledge,  from  f%T  to  know. 
The  Panis  keep  the  herds  of  light  in  their  cave,  Vritra  the  waters  of  the  Truth  in  his 
cloud,  he  is,  as  the  old  commentators  suggested,  the  Coverer  who  hides  and  withholds 
all  desirable  things  from  man.  What  they  have  and  refuse  to  give  is  the  Vedic  wealth, 
4?“:,  which  is  also  knowledge.  Indra  discovers  it  within  man  and  by  battle,  as  the 
noble  warrior,  aAh,  wins  and  brings  it  out  to  him  from  the  cave  and  the  cloud. 
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8.  Full  of  sweetness  to  us  be  the  Lord  of  Pleasure,  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  Surya,  the  luminous;  sweet  become  to  us  the  herds  of 
his  rays. 

9.  O  Mitra,  be  peace  in  us,  peace  Varuna,  peace  in  us  Aryaman; 
peace  Indra  and  Brihaspati,  peace  Vishnu  wide-striding. 

SUKTA  91 

1.  Thou,  O  Soma,  becomest  subject  to  perception  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence;  thou  leadest  us  along  a  path  of  utter  straightness.  By 
thy  leadings  our  fathers,  O  lord  of  delight,  were  established 
in  thought  and  enjoyed  ecstasy  in  the  gods. 

2.  Thou,  O  Soma,  by  our  willings  becomest  strong  in  will,  thou 
by  our  discernments  perfect  in  discernment  and  universal 
in  knowledge,  thou  by  our  strong  abundances  strong  and 
abundant  in  thy  might,  thou  by  our  illuminations  luminous 
and  of  puissant  vision. 

3.  Thine  now  are  the  activities  of  Varuna  the  King,  vast  and 
profound,  O  Soma,  is  thy  seat;  pure  art  thou  and  delightful 
like  Mitra;  thou  art  powerful  like  Aryaman,  O  Soma. 

4.  The  seats  that  are  thine  in  our  heaven  and  on  our  earth  and 
on  the  hills  of  being  and  in  its  growths  and  in  its  waters,  in 
those,  even  all  of  them,  do  thou,  well-minded  and  free  from 
wrath,  receive  to  thyself,  O  Soma,  O  King,  our  offerings. 

5.  Thou,  O  Soma,  art  master  of  Being;  King  art  thou  and  slayer 
of  the  Coverer;  thou  a  blissful  power  of  Will. 

6.  And  thou,  O  Soma,  hast  control  to  make  us  live,  that  we 
should  not  die,  —  the  lord  of  pleasure  who  has  delight  in 
the  song  of  his  affirmation. 

7.  Thou,  O  Soma,  both  for  him  who  is  already  great  in  the 
Truth  and  for  him  who  is  young  in  the  Truth,  establishest 
Bhaga  in  joyaunce  that  has  power  for  life. 

8.  Keep  us,  O  Soma,  O  King,  from  all  that  seeks  to  become 
evil  in  us;  let  not  him  come  to  hurt  who  is  a  friend  of  such 
a  one  as  thou. 

9.  O  Soma,  with  those  thy  increasings  that  are  creative  of  the 
Bliss  for  the  giver,  become  the  preserver  of  our  being. 
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10.  Come  to  us  taking  pleasure  in  this  sacrifice,  in  this  Word;  be 
in  us,  O  Soma,  for  our  increase. 

11.  We,  O  Soma,  know  how  to  find  expression  and  we  increase 
thee  by  our  Words;  then  with  a  gentle  kindness  enter  into  us. 

12.  Become  in  us,  O  Soma,  a  distender  of  luminous  movements, 
a  slayer  of  unfriendly  powers,  a  finder  of  substance,  an 
increaser  of  growth,  a  perfect  friend. 

13.  O  Soma,  take  thy  delight  in  our  hearts  as  the  Herds  in  their 
pastures,  as  the  Man  in  his  own  dwelling. 

14.  He,  O  Soma,  who,  a  mortal,  has  delight  in  thy  friendship,  a 
god’s,  to  him  cleaveth  the  discerning  Seer  of  things. 

15.  Keep  us  far  from  the  attack  that  divides,  O  Soma,  protect 
us  from  the  evil;  flourish  in  us,  a  friend  taking  the  ease  of 
his  perfect  pleasure. 

16.  Yea,  nourish  thyself  in  us,  let  strong  abundance  come  to¬ 
gether  to  thee  from  all  things  and  do  thou  become  in  the 
meeting-place  of  that  plenty. 

1 7.  Grow  full  in  us  with  all  thy  rays,  O  Soma  of  the  complete 
ecstasy;  be  in  us  full  of  perfect  inspirations  that  we  may 
grow. 

18.  Together  may  they  come,  thy  nourishments,  and  thy  plenties 
and  the  abundances  of  thy  strength  while  thou  overcomest 
the  attack  that  would  obstruct;  so  growing  in  fullness  to¬ 
wards  Immortality,  O  Soma,  hold  for  us  the  highest  inspi¬ 
rations  in  the  heaven  of  the  mind. 

19.  Those  thy  seats  that  they  effect  by  sacrifice  by  the  offering, 
may  they  all  be  encompassed  by  the  action  of  the  sacrifice;15 
distending  the  movement,  pushing  ever  onward,  perfect  in 
energy,  slaying  all  weakness  travel  forward  to  the  gates  of 
the  mansions,  O  Soma. 

20.  Soma  giveth  the  fostering  Cow,  Soma  giveth  the  swift  Steed, 
Soma  giveth  the  active  Hero  within  who  holdeth  the  seat, 
who  winneth  the  knowledge,  who  is  fit  for  the  Wisdom, 

Apparently  a  corrupt  text,  requiring  the  reading  yajnah  for  yajnam;  as  it  stands,  it  can 

only  mean,  “may  the  sacrificer  encompass  with  his  beings  all  of  them  as  the  sacrifice” 

or  “and  the  sacrifice”,  —  neither  of  which  renderings  makes  any  tolerable  sense. 
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who  hath  the  inspiration  of  the  Father,  —  these  he  giveth  to 
the  man  who  divideth  for  him  the  offering. 

21.  Unconquered  thou  in  our  battles  and  art  satisfied  in  the 
throngs  of  war,  winner  of  Heaven,  winner  of  the  Waters 
and  our  defender  in  the  Crookedness  (or  of  our  strength); 
born  in  our  fullnesses,  firmly  dwelling  in  us  thou  art  rich 
in  inspirations  and  victorious,  —  by  thy  raptures,  O  Soma, 
may  we  be  intoxicated. 

22.  Thou  hast  created  all  these  growths  of  earth,  O  Soma,  thou 
the  Waters,  thou  the  Rays;  thou  hast  extended  wide  the  mid¬ 
world,  —  thou  by  the  Light  hast  smitten  apart  the  covering 
darkness. 

23.  With  the  divine  mind  in  us,  thou  who  art  divine,  O  Soma,  O 
forceful  fighter,  war  towards  our  enjoyment  of  the  felicity. 
Let  none  extend  thee  in  grossness,16  thou  hast  power  over 
all  energy;  do  thou  have  the  perceiving  vision  for  gods  and 
men  in  their  seeking  of  the  Light. 

SUKTA  92 

1.  Lo  these  are  those  Dawns  that  create  for  us  the  perception; 
in  the  highest  realm  of  the  luminous  kingdom  they  brighten 
the  Light  perfecting  it  like  violent  men  who  furbish  their 
arms;  the  ruddy  mothers  come,  the  radiant  herds. 

2.  Upward  have  soared  the  red-active  lustres  covering  heaven; 
yoked  are  the  ruddy  Rays  that  set  themselves  perfectly  to  the 
work.  The  Dawns  have  made  the  manifestations  of  things 
even  as  before  and  their  ruddinesses  have  entered  into  the 
reddening  Light. 

3.  For  as  forces  that  work  the  bright  Energies  give  their  illumi¬ 
nation  by  entering  into  all  things  with  an  equal  self-yoking 
from  the  supreme  realm  and  thence  they  bring  energy  to  the 
right  doer,  the  right  giver  (who  perfectly  effects  his  aims); 

16  Sayana  renders  “Let  none  torture  thee”;  but  it  refers  to  the  extension  in  the  gross  and 
obscure  material  of  being  natural  to  the  covering  darkness,  as  opposed  to  the  luminous 
subtlety  of  the  divine  mind  which  moves  towards  the  higher  Light. 
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yea,  all  things  here  they  bring  to  the  sacrificer  who  expresses 
the  Soma  bliss. 

4.  Like  a  dancing-girl  she  lays  bare  her  clear  forms  of  beauty, 
like  a  Paramour  she  opens  her  breast  casting  aside  its  de¬ 
fences  creating  Light  for  the  whole  world.  The  radiant  herds 
have  left  their  pen;  Dawn  has  uncovered  herself  of  her  robe 
of  darkness. 

5.  Reddening,  the  illumination  of  her  has  appeared  in  front;  it 
spreads  and  assails  the  Black  Dense.  They  adorn  her  body 
as  if  sunshine  in  the  things  of  the  knowledge;  the  Daughter 
of  Heaven  has  entered  into  the  varied  Lustre. 

6.  We  have  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  this  darkness  and 
Dawn  widening  makes  her  revelations  of  Light;  she  smiles 
and  shines  wide  as  joy  towards  beauty;  she  manifests  in  a 
front  of  fairness  that  the  mind  may  be  glad  and  perfect. 

7.  Luminous  guide  to  true  thinkings,  the  Daughter  of  Heaven 
has  been  affirmed  in  praise  by  the  Gotamas  (the  men  of 
light).  Thou  supportest  in  us  plentifulnesses  rich  in  cre¬ 
ations  and  energies,  perceptively  received  in  the  nervous 
movements,  led  by  the  rays  of  illumination. 

8.  O  Dawn,  may  I  enjoy  a  victorious  and  energetic  felicity,  de¬ 
livered  from  the  Enemy,  perceptively  received  in  the  nervous 
powers,  thou  who  shinest  wide  by  an  inspiration  perfect  in 
activity  giving  birth  to  richnesses,  —  O  blissful  one,  to  a 
plenty  vast. 

9.  Divine  she  beholds  all  the  worlds,  wide  shines  her  vision  and 
she  gazes  straight  at  things;  she  awakens  every  living  soul 
for  action  and  finds  the  Word  for  all  that  aspires  to  mind. 

10.  Again  and  again  is  she  born,  she,  the  Ancient  Goddess,  and 
she  glorifies  one  equal  form.  She  as  the  slayer  and  cleaver 
of  the  Animal  diminishes  its  strength  and  in  her  deity  wears 
away  the  being  of  the  Mortal. 

11.  She  has  awakened  opening  wide  the  very  ends  of  Heaven  and 
continually  she  pushes  away  her  sister  Night  diminishing 
our  mortal  periods.  Paramour  of  the  Sun,  she  has  her  light 
from  her  lover’s  eye  of  vision. 

12.  Varied  in  light  and  richly  enjoying,  it  is  as  if  she  widens 
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her  animal  Powers  and  wide  she  distends  like  a  sea  that 
breaks  its  way  and  she  limits  not  our  divine  activities  when 
she  is  seen  in  our  perceptions  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
illumination. 

13.  O  Dawn  with  thy  energy  of  plenty,  bring  to  us  that  var¬ 
ied  richness  whereby  we  can  found  our  creation  and  our 
extending. 

14.  Here  and  today,  O  Dawn  of  the  radiant  herds,  Dawn  of  the 
forceful  steeds,  Dawn  of  the  wide  illumination,  shine  out 
upon  us  with  ecstasy,  O  Lady  of  the  Truths. 

15.  O  Dawn,  energy  of  the  plenty,  yoke  today  thy  steeds  of  red 
activity,  then  bring  to  us  all  enjoyable  things. 

1 6.  Ye,  O  bounteous  Aswins,  drivers  of  the  Steed,  with  one  mind 
direct  your  downward  car  along  the  path  of  the  luminous 
rays,  the  path  of  the  golden  Light. 

1 7.  Ye  who  have  made  for  the  creature  the  Light  of  heaven  thus 
a  splendour,  carry  force  to  us,  ye,  O  Aswins. 

18.  Twin  bounteous  gods  with  your  luminous  movements  who 
create  the  bliss,  you  may  those  steeds  that  are  awakened  by 
the  Dawn  bring  to  the  drinking  of  the  wine  of  Bliss. 

SUKTA  100 

1.  He  who  sits  the  Strong  housed  with  his  strengths  and  is  the 
all-ruler  of  the  Great  Heaven  and  the  earth,  the  assailant  of 
our  assailants  to  whom  we  call  in  the  mellays, 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

2.  The  Slayer  of  the  Coverer  whose  march  is  intangible  like 
the  course  of  the  Sun,  in  his  greatest  strength  with  his  own 
rushing  comrades, 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

3.  He  whose  paths  go  as  if  milking  the  streams  of  heaven  and 
because  of  his  puissance  they  are  not  circumscribed,  the 
overcomer,  the  breaker  of  the  hostile  powers  by  his  virile 
mights, 
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May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

4.  He  shall  become  most  Angiras  with  the  Angirases,  strong 
with  the  strong,  a  comrade  with  the  comrades,  a  singer  of 
the  word  of  light  with  the  singers  of  the  word,  the  Eldest 
with  those  who  make  the  journey. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

5.  Far-moving  he  goes  with  the  Violent  Ones  as  if  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  overcomes  the  unfriendly  host  in  the  battle  which 
is  a  forceful  fighting  of  gods.  He  makes  his  way  through  the 
things  of  the  Word  with  the  Powers  that  dwell  with  him  in 
his  lair. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

6.  He  who  forms  the  mind  of  passion  and  is  the  maker  of  the 
rapture,  the  Master  of  being  to  whom  these  many  creatures 
call,  shall  on  this  very  day  by  our  Strong  Ones  conquer  the 
Sun. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

7.  His  increasings  make  him  glad  in  the  conquering  of  the 
Hero;  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  have  made  him  the 
deliverer  of  their  having.  He  is  One  and  alone  and  yet  the 
lord  of  all  work  that  is  done. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

8.  Strong  men  have  gotten  them  a  strong  god  for  their  increase 
and  riches  in  the  holidays  of  his  might.  He  shall  find  the 
Light  for  us  even  in  our  blind  darkness. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

9.  His  left  hand  represses  those  who  grow  too  large,  his  right 
hand  gathers  together  the  things  done.  He  shall  conquer  by 
the  doer  heaven’s  riches. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
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10.  This  is  he  that  shall  conquer  with  his  hosts  and  his  char¬ 
iots;  today  he  is  known  by  all  the  nations.  His  strength 
overpowers  the  denials  of  the  Word. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

11.  These  many  creatures  have  called  to  him  and  in  his  rain  of 
bounty  he  courses  with  his  Rushing  Ones  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Waters  and  Son  and  the  creation  from  our  body. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

12.  He  is  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  and  a  slayer  of  the  De¬ 
stroyers,  he  is  strong  and  terrible  and  far-moving,  he  is  the 
master  of  a  thousand  wisdoms  and  a  hundred  leadings.  He 
is  in  his  power  as  if  the  nectar-cup  of  the  five  peoples  of  men. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

13.  His  thunder  harmoniously  cries  aloud  conquering  the  World 
of  the  Sun  and  is  as  if  the  rending  luminous  shout  of  Heaven. 
Conquests  cleave  to  him  and  all  kinds  of  riches. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

14.  His  unbroken  word  measures  with  its  thought  earth  and 
heaven  and  world  to  enjoy  them  in  its  embrace  from  each 
side  and  all  around.  He  shall  carry  us  beyond  them  in  the 
rapture  of  his  intoxication  by  the  mights  of  his  will. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

15.  Gods  in  their  godheads  cannot  reach  any  end  of  his  puis¬ 
sance,  nor  mortals  come  to  it,  nor  these  waters  attain  to  it. 
He  exceeds  by  his  all-cleaving  strength  earth  and  heaven. 

May  that  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  be  with  us  for 
our  increase. 

16.  His  rapturous  mare  who  is  red  and  bay  of  hue  and  of  a 
happy  lustre  and  a  blaze  is  upon  her  forehead  and  heaven  is 
her  dwelling-place  has  awakened  to  knowledge  among  the 
human  peoples  for  the  felicity  of  Rijraswa  and  she  comes 
bearing  in  his  yoke  the  chariot  with  the  Mighty  One. 
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17.  The  sons  of  Vrishagira,  Rijraswa  with  those  who  stand  be¬ 
hind  him  and  Ambarisha  and  Sahadeva  and  Bhayamana  and 
Suradhas,  O  Indra,  speak  the  utterance  that  is  an  opulent 
joy  of  thee,  of  thee  the  Mighty  One. 

18.  The  Lord  of  the  thunderbolt  to  whom  the  many  call  shall 
slay,  shall  crush  down  on  our  earth  the  embattled  Renders 
and  Destroyers  and  with  his  white-shining  comrades  con¬ 
quer  the  Field  and  conquer  the  Sun  and  conquer  the  Waters. 

19.  Let  Indra  be  ever  our  spokesman  so  that  unturned  to 
crookedness  we  may  conquer  heaven’s  plenty.  This  let  Mitra 
and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me  and  the 
great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  101 

1.  Sing  a  word  full  of  the  nectar  draught  to  that  rapturous 
drinker,  for  by  this  wine  of  straight-going  impulse  he  has 
smitten  and  driven  out  the  mothers  of  the  Dark  Nation. 
Desiring  increase  we  call  to  the  Strong  One  in  whose  right 
hand  is  the  thunderbolt. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

2.  He  has  slain  in  his  exultant  wrath  the  shoulderless  Demon, 
he  has  smitten  Shambara  and  Pipru  who  kept  not  the  law.  He 
has  torn  down  Sushna  and  that  evil  Power  had  no  strength 
against  him. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth  are  his  vast  force;  Varuna  and  the  Sun  act 
in  the  way  of  his  working;  the  Rivers  cleave  to  the  law  of 
Indra. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

4.  He  is  the  kine-master  of  the  cows  and  the  master  of  the 
horses.  Opposed  he  stands  firm  in  work  and  work.  He  is 
the  smiter  of  even  the  stubbornly  strong  who  gives  not  the 
offering  of  the  nectar-wine. 
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Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

5.  This  is  he  who  is  the  lord  of  all  that  moves  and  breathes. 
First  of  the  gods,  he  found  the  radiances  for  the  singer  of 
the  Word;  he  has  thrust  down  the  Destroyers  and  put  them 
below  him. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

6.  The  heroes  call  to  him  and  the  cowards;  the  runners  cry  to 
him  and  the  victors.  To  Indra  all  these  worlds  of  beings  turn 
and  they  grapple  in  him  and  are  joined. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

7.  This  is  the  Wise  in  sight  who  moves  by  the  direction  of  the 
Violent  Ones,  and  by  the  Violent  Ones  the  beloved  Woman 
forms  a  wide  field  for  her  swiftness.  The  thinking  mind  has 
hearkened  to  Indra  and  it  sings  to  him  the  word  of  light. 

Call  we  Indra  with  his  retinue  of  Maruts  to  be  our  com¬ 
rade  and  friend. 

8.  Whether  thou  art  drinking  of  rapture  in  that  highest  session 
or  in  this  lowest  strength,  thence  come,  O  Leader  of  Life- 
Gods,  towards  our  sacrifice;  for  we  have  made  ready  the 
wine  of  the  offering  in  desire  of  thee  whose  joyful  riches  are 
the  Truth. 

9.  O  strong  Thinker,  in  desire  of  thee  we  have  pressed  the 
nectar-juice,  in  desire  of  thee  we  have  made  ready  the  wine 
of  the  offering  that  chariots  the  Word.  Driver  of  the  steeds 
of  the  Breath,  come  then  with  thy  hosts.  Drink  rapture  in 
this  sacrifice,  on  this  sacred  seat. 

10.  Joy  and  be  drunken,  O  Indra,  thou  with  the  bright  horses 
which  are  thine.  Open  wide  thy  jaws,  let  loose  the  double 
stream.  O  god  with  fair  strong  chin,  bid  thy  bright  horses 
bring  thee,  desire  our  offerings,  lean  to  us  in  thy  heart. 

11.  May  we  be  the  guardians  of  the  strength  that  is  hymned  by 
the  Life-Gods  and  by  Indra  get  us  heaven’s  plenty.  This  let 
Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  to  me 
and  the  great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 
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SUKTA  102 

1.  Behold  I  bring  thee  a  thought  great  and  of  the  Great  One, 
because  it  is  thy  thinking  mind  that  has  wrought  in  the  song 
of  the  human  seer.  This  is  that  Indra  in  the  wake  of  whose 
force  the  gods  take  rapture  when  he  puts  forth  his  might  in 
the  exaltation  and  the  birth. 

2.  The  seven  rivers  carry  his  word;  the  wide  heaven  and  earth 
are  his  body  for  our  seeing.  The  sun  and  moon  go  cutting 
their  paths,  O  Indra,  that  in  us  there  may  be  vision  and  faith. 

3.  Forward  with  that  chariot  of  thine,  King  of  Riches,  that  we 
may  rejoice  in  its  victor  wake  in  the  shock,  in  the  battle. 
Hymned  art  thou  with  many  voices  by  the  mind.  O  Indra, 
King  of  Riches,  give  to  men  who  desire  thee  thy  bliss  and 
peace. 

4.  Thou  for  our  ally,  may  we  conquer  by  thee  him  who  besets 
us;  raise  up  our  portion  in  mellay  and  mellay,  make  the  path 
of  our  right  journey  to  felicity  easy  to  travel.  O  Indra,  King 
of  Riches,  shatter  the  strengths  of  our  foemen. 

5.  These  human  beings  would  grow  luminous  in  knowledge 
by  thy  cherishing  aid,  O  Holder  of  the  Wealth,  and  all  are 
calling  to  thee  in  their  several  ways;  mount  upon  our  chariot 
for  the  victory  and  getting.  For  thy  mind,  O  Indra,  is  the 
intent  mind  that  conquers. 

6.  His  arms  are  conquerors  of  the  rays  of  the  light,  he  is  mea¬ 
sureless  in  the  power  of  his  will  and  complete  in  every  act 
and  a  hundredfold  increaser  and  a  maker  of  battle.  Indra  has 
not  his  like;  by  his  force  he  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and 
to  all  sides  men  are  calling  to  him  who  desire  their  getting. 

7.  Thy  word  in  the  peoples  exceeds  in  its  wealth  the  hundred¬ 
fold  and  the  much  more  and  the  thousandfold.  When  the 
thought  mind  is  great,  it  kindles  thee  into  measureless  light 
and  thou  slayest  the  Coverers,  O  render  of  their  cities. 

8.  A  measure  of  might  of  a  triple  nature  thou  pervadest,  O  mas¬ 
ter  of  men,  the  three  earths  and  the  three  luminous  worlds 
of  heaven  and  thou  drivest  on  beyond  all  this  universe,  and 
from  thy  birth  thou  hadst  no  slayer  and  so  art  for  ever. 
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9.  First  of  the  gods  we  call  to  thee  and  thou  hast  been  an 
overcomer  in  the  fighting  of  the  armies.  Then  may  Indra 
make  his  upward  breaking  car  of  action  and  passion  the 
power  in  our  front  in  our  creation. 

10.  Because  thou  hast  conquered  much  wealth  and  hast  not 
kept  it  back  from  us,  King  of  Riches,  in  the  little  combats, 
in  battle,  and  in  the  great  fightings,  we  make  thee  intense  in 
thy  energy  that  thou  mayst  give  us  increase.  O  Indra,  when 
the  calls  arise  in  the  battle,  urge  us  upon  our  road. 

11.  Let  Indra  be  ever  our  spokesman  so  that  unturned  to 
crookedness  we  may  get  for  ourselves  heaven’s  plenty.  This 
let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in 
me  and  the  great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  103 

1.  That  supreme  Indra-force  of  thee  the  seers  held  of  old  by 
their  movings  to  the  beyond.  One  strength  of  him  is  upon 
the  earth,  his  other  in  heaven;  the  vision  of  the  thought  is 
brimmed  and  as  if  common  to  them. 

2.  He  upheld  the  earth  and  made  it  wide  and  smote  with  the 
thunderbolt  and  let  loose  the  waters.  He  slew  the  Serpent 
and  broke  the  Titan  son  of  Rohina;  the  King  of  Riches 
severed  with  his  powers  the  shoulderless  Demon. 

3.  This  upholder  of  birth  because  he  has  faith  in  his  puissance 
ranges  breaking  open  the  Titan  cities.  O  Thunderer,  hurl  by 
thy  knowledge  thy  weapon  at  the  Destroyer;  increase  the 
Aryan  force,  the  Aryan  light. 

4.  O  then  for  the  speaker  the  King  of  Riches  bearing  the  human 
ages,  bearing  the  glorious  Name,  advancing  thunder-armed 
to  the  slaying  of  the  Destroyer,  when  the  Son  bears  the  name 
for  the  inspired  word! 

5.  See  how  this  multitude  of  his  having  has  increased!  Put  faith 
in  the  hero  might  of  Indra!  He  has  discovered  the  Kine  and 
discovered  the  Horses  and  the  Waters  and  the  growths  of 
earth  and  the  trees  of  her  forests. 

6.  Let  us  press  and  give  the  nectar-wine  to  the  Bull  and  the 
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Strong  One  and  the  Doer  of  the  multitude  of  works,  the 
Lord  whose  strength  is  Truth,  who  like  a  hero  adversary 
on  the  path  rends  away  the  knowledge  of  those  that  do  not 
sacrifice  and  goes  abroad  giving  of  it  largesse. 

7.  This  is  the  same  heroic  might  which  thou  madest  thy  force 
when  thou  wakenedst  with  thy  thunderbolt  the  Serpent  from 
his  sleep.  The  wives  of  the  Gods  rejoiced  in  thy  wake  and  the 
galloping  horses  were  glad  and  all  the  gods  drank  rapture 
behind  thee; 

8.  Then  thou  smotest  Sushna  and  Pipru  and  Kuyava  and  Vritra 
and  the  cities  were  shattered  of  Shambara.  This  let  Mitra 
and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me  and  the 
great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  104 

1.  A  house  has  been  made,  O  Indra,  for  thy  session;  come  to 
thy  place  like  a  neighing  war-horse.  Loosing  thy  galloping 
steeds  rest  the  horses  who  bear  thee  night  and  day  in  thy 
going  abroad. 

2.  These  are  the  human  beings  that  have  hymned  the  name  of 
Indra  for  their  increase.  Now  and  straightway  let  him  put 
them  on  the  paths.  The  gods  are  breaking  down  the  passion 
of  the  Destroyer  and  they  have  brought  us  armour  of  light 
for  our  happy  journey  to  felicity. 

3.  He  who  has  the  vision  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  is  sweep¬ 
ing  down,  is  sweeping  down  from  the  tops  the  foam  on  the 
water.  The  two  women  beloved  of  Kuyava  bathe  in  the 
sweet  curd  of  the  waves;  let  them  lie  slain  in  the  rapids  of 
the  Shipha. 

4.  The  navel  has  been  set  of  the  higher  being  and  the  Hero 
moves  on  and  shines  there  with  his  ancient  powers.  Anjasi 
and  Kulishi  and  Virapatni  are  hastening  with  all  their  waters 
and  bring  him  the  milk  of  their  streams. 

5.  Now  that  the  guide  is  seen,  now  that  she  goes  in  knowledge 
towards  the  house  that  was  as  if  the  home  of  the  Destroyer, 
deliver  us  from  the  sin  that  was  done,  O  King  of  Riches, 
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and  betray  us  not  into  his  hands  as  one  ignorant  gives  his 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  wasters. 

6.  But  give  us,  O  Indra,  our  portion  in  the  Sun  and  the  Waters 
and  in  sinlessness  and  in  the  self-expression  of  living  man 
and  maim  not  our  inner  joy;  for  we  had  faith  in  thee  and 
hoped  for  a  greatness  of  thy  proper  force. 

7.  Now  my  thought  is  fixed  on  Indra  and  I  have  set  my  faith  in 
him.  Be  the  Strong  One  to  me  and  urge  me  to  the  winning  of 
a  great  riches.  Indra  to  whom  the  many  call,  give  us  not  our 
food  and  Soma-drink,  though  we  hunger,  with  thy  house 
still  unmade. 

8.  O  Indra,  King  of  Riches,  slay  us  not,  betray  us  not  to  other 
hands.  Rob  us  not  of  our  dear  enjoyings;  shatter  not  the 
bowls,  break  not  the  vessels  of  the  wine  that  were  born  with 
our  birth. 

9.  They  have  said  that  thou  comest  down  to  man  because  thou 
desirest  his  nectar-wine,  and  here  it  is  pressed  ready.  Drink 
of  it  till  thou  art  drunk  with  its  rapture,  lie  in  thy  vast 
discovered  widths  and  rain  its  sweetness  into  thy  belly.  Like 
a  father  hear  us  when  we  call  to  thee. 

SUKTA  105 

1.  The  moon  is  lying  within  in  the  waters,  the  bright- winged 
bird  runs  in  the  sky  of  heaven.  O  ye  gods,  your  golden-fellied 
lightnings  find  not  your  plane  of  light. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

2.  Yet  surely  they  who  seek  are  joined  to  the  object  of  their 
seeking.  The  wife  is  joined  to  her  husband.  Two  have  set 
streaming  the  milk  of  the  Bull  and  receive  it  and  milk  out 
the  nectarous  essence. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

3.  O  ye  Gods,  let  not  the  world  of  the  Sun  be  cast  down  from  its 
place  encompassing  Heaven,  let  not  us  who  were  the  makers 
of  the  bliss  of  the  nectarous  Godhead  abide  in  emptiness. 
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Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

4.  I  ask  of  the  lowest  sacrifice  and  the  messenger  tells  it  to  me, 
but  where  is  gone  the  ancient  highest  Truth  or  who  is  he, 
the  new  seer,  who  carries  it  within  him? 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

5.  O  all  you  gods  that  are  yonder  in  the  three  worlds,  in  the 
luminous  head  of  heaven,  where  is  your  Truth  and  where  is 
the  falsehood  and  where  your  ancient  original  offering? 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

6.  Where  then  is  your  upholding  base  of  the  Truth?  Where 
now  is  the  seeing  eye  of  Varuna?  Whether  false  and  fee¬ 
ble  of  thought,  can  we  pass  beyond  by  the  mighty  path  of 
Aryaman? 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

7.  Lo,  I  am  very  he  who  of  old  in  the  giving  of  the  nectar 
was  able  to  speak  certain  few  things,  and  yet  me,  me  my 
pains  are  devouring  as  a  wolf  devours  a  thirsting  deer  at  the 
drinking-place! 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

8.  My  ribs  plague  me  all  around  like  rival  wives  and,  as  a 
mouse  gnaws  sinews,  my  pains  are  tearing  and  eating  me, 
yet  am  I  he  who  hymned  thy  name,  O  lord  of  a  hundred 
powers! 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

9.  Yonder  are  those  seven  rays,  and  in  them  the  navel  of  my 
being  is  hung.  Trita  Aptya  knows  the  truth  they  hold  and  is 
singing  the  word  of  wisdom  that  they  may  meet  and  be  at 
one. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

10.  Five  Bulls  are  standing  yonder  in  the  midmost  of  the  Great 
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Heaven,  this  now  is  what  the  word  must  reveal  in  the  god¬ 
heads,  —  and  they  have  turned  back  together,  companions. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

11.  The  bright-winged  birds  that  sit  on  the  middle  ascent  of 
Heaven,  stay  the  Wolf  of  the  path  as  he  crosses  the  mighty 
flowing  waters. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

12.  O  ye  gods,  a  new  word  has  been  set  here  to  be  spoken, 
that  shall  make  full  revelation.  The  Rivers  flow  towards  the 
Truth;  the  light  is  Truth  that  the  Sun  has  woven. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

13.  O  Flame,  the  word  is  thine,  the  new  word  that  has  yet  to 
be  spoken  and  it  must  be  won  to  in  the  gods.  Sit  then  with 
us  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods  with  better  knowledge  as  if  a 
thinking  man. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

14.  The  Fire  has  taken  his  seat  like  a  thinking  man,  priest  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  has  greater  knowledge  and  speeds  to  them  our 
offerings.  He  is  a  god  among  the  gods  and  a  wise  thinker. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

15.  Varuna  creates  the  word  and  we  desire  him  because  he  is 
the  knower  of  the  way.  He  spins  wide  the  thought  by  the 
heart.  May  new  Truth  be  born. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

16.  Yonder  child  of  the  Infinite  in  heaven  has  been  made  the 
path;  the  Sun  is  that  which  my  word  must  reveal;  O  gods, 
he  cannot  be  overpassed!  O  mortals,  ye  see  him  not! 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

17.  Trita  cast  down  into  the  well  calls  to  the  gods  for  his  in¬ 
creasing;  and  Brihaspati,  the  Lord  of  speech,  heard  his  cry. 
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Out  of  the  narrow  prison  he  is  making  a  wide  freedom. 

Take  ye  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

18.  Once  and  once  only  the  red  Wolf  saw  me  as  I  went  upon  the 
path,  and  when  he  had  regarded  me  he  reared  himself  up 
like  a  workman  whose  back  is  afflicted  with  long  bending 
to  his  carpentry. 

Take  ye  the  knowledge  of  this  word  that  I  speak,  O  Earth 
and  Heaven. 

1 9.  But  now  by  this  hymn  of  power  may  we  possess  Indra  and  all 
the  heroes  be  in  our  strength  and  we  prevail  and  overcome. 
This  let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify 
in  me  and  the  great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  106 

1.  Indra  and  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  Agni  and  Aditi  and  the 
Marut  host  we  call  to  increase  us.  O  bountiful  Vasus,  carry 
us  beyond  out  of  all  the  evil  like  a  chariot  out  of  a  difficult 
place. 

2.  O  sons  of  the  infinite  Mother,  come  to  us  for  an  universality 
of  creation.  Gods,  be  makers  of  our  bliss  in  our  battle- 
breakings  through  the  ranks  of  the  Coverers.  O  bountiful 
Vasus,  carry  us  beyond  out  of  all  the  evil  like  a  chariot  out 
of  a  difficult  place. 

3.  Let  our  Fathers  who  spoke  the  revealing  word  cherish  us 
and  the  truth-increasing  goddesses  twain;  of  them  the  gods 
are  the  sons.  O  bountiful  Vasus,  carry  us  beyond  out  of  all 
evil  like  a  chariot  out  of  a  difficult  place. 

4.  I  make  richer  here  with  my  plenty  the  master  of  plenty  who 
gives  his  self-expression  to  man.  Our  desire  goes  to  Pushan 
the  Increaser  with  his  happinesses  in  whom  the  heroes  have 
their  dwelling  place.  O  bountiful  Vasus,  carry  us  beyond  out 
of  all  the  evil  like  a  chariot  out  of  a  difficult  place. 

5.  O  Brihaspati,  ever  make  easy  the  road  of  our  journeying 
who  yearn  for  that  peace  and  bliss  of  thy  strength  which  is 
set  in  thinking  man.  Carry  us  beyond  out  of  all  the  evil  like 
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a  chariot  from  a  difficult  place. 

6.  Kutsa  the  seer  pent  in  the  well  called  for  increase  to  Indra 
the  Vitra-killer,  he  has  cried  to  the  Lord  of  the  Lady  of 
Puissance.  O  ye  bountiful  Vasus,  carry  us  beyond  out  of  all 
the  evil  like  a  chariot  out  of  a  difficult  place. 

7.  May  the  goddess  Infinite  with  the  gods  protect  and  the  god 
who  saves  deliver  us  nor  be  careless  of  us  in  our  need.  This 
let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me 
and  the  great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  107 

1.  Our  sacrifice  travels  to  the  bliss  of  the  gods;  O  ye  children 
of  the  infinite  Mother,  be  gracious  and  take  birth.  May  your 
perfect  and  kindly  thought  come  down  to  us  on  its  paths 
which  out  of  the  narrow  press  of  pain  and  evil  can  find  a 
larger  bliss  and  good. 

2.  Let  the  gods,  hymned  by  the  Sama  verses  of  the  Angirases, 
come  to  us  with  cherishing  and  Indra  with  his  Indra-powers 
and  the  Maruts  with  the  Maruts  and  the  infinite  Mother 
with  her  Sun  children  extend  bliss  and  peace. 

3.  That  gladness  may  Indra,  that  Varuna,  that  Aryaman,  that 
Savitri  lodge  in  us.  This  let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the 
Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me  and  the  great  River  and  Earth 
and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  108 

1.  O  Indra  and  Agni,  come  in  your  chariot  of  many  wonderful 
lights  which  looks  upon  all  the  worlds.  Standing  in  one  car 
when  you  have  come  drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for 
you. 

2.  As  wide  as  is  this  whole  world  and  deep  with  its  vast  mani¬ 
fested  good  and  bliss,  so  wide  be  to  your  drinking  this  wine 
of  nectar  we  give  you  and  sufficient  to  your  mind,  O  Agni 
and  Indra. 

3.  For  you  have  made  a  twin  inseparable  blissful  name  and 
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you  are  slayers  of  the  Coverer  close  and  inseparable.  Close 
united  sit,  O  Indra  and  Agni,  O  strong  Gods,  be  strong- 
copious  pourers  of  the  might  of  this  nectar-wine. 

4.  When  the  fires  are  kindled  high,  then  you  two  move  busily 
about  the  sacrifice  and  you  stretch  out  the  ladle  and  you 
strew  the  sacred  seat.  Come  down  to  us,  O  Indra  and  Agni, 
by  the  pourings  of  the  keen  ecstatic  wine,  that  you  may  give 
us  the  glad  and  perfect  mind. 

5.  Come,  O  Indra  and  Agni,  with  all  the  heroisms  you  have 
done  and  all  the  forms  you  have  shaped  and  all  your 
strengths  and  all  your  happy  ancient  comradeships,  and 
having  come  drink  of  this  nectar-wine  we  have  made  for 
you. 

6.  Come  to  my  true  faith  by  which  I  said  at  first  when  I  chose 
you  that  this  nectar-wine  of  me  must  be  given  among  the 
Mighty  Lords.  Drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for  you. 

7.  Whether,  O  Agni,  O  Indra,  you  are  drinking  of  rapture  in 
your  own  house  or  in  priest  of  the  word  or  king,  O  masters 
of  sacrifice,  thence  come,  ye  Strong  Ones,  and  having  come 
drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for  you. 

8.  Whether,  O  Indra,  O  Agni,  you  are  among  the  Yadus  or  the 
Turvashas  or  the  Druhyus  or  the  Anus  or  the  Purus,  thence 
come,  O  ye  Strong  Ones.  Drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made 
for  you. 

9.  Whether,  O  Agni,  O  Indra,  you  are  in  the  lowest  and  in  the 
middle  and  in  the  highest  earth,  thence  come,  O  ye  Strong 
Ones.  Drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for  you. 

10.  Whether,  O  Indra,  O  Agni,  you  are  in  the  highest  and  in  the 
middle  and  in  the  lowest  earth,  thence  come,  O  ye  Strong 
Ones,  and  drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for  you. 

11.  Whether,  O  Agni,  O  Indra,  you  are  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or 
in  the  plants  or  the  waters,  thence  come,  O  ye  Strong  Ones, 
and  having  come  drink  of  the  wine  we  have  made  for  you. 

12.  Whether,  O  Indra,  O  Agni,  you  are  drinking  of  rapture  by 
your  nature  in  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  in  the  midmost  of 
heaven,  thence  come,  O  ye  Strong  Ones,  and  drink  of  the 
wine  we  have  made. 
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13.  Thus  drinking  of  the  wine  we  have  pressed  for  you,  0  Indra 
and  Agni,  conquer  for  us  all  and  every  kind  of  riches.  This 
let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me 
and  the  Great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  109 

1.  I  hungered  after  riches  of  a  greater  substance  and  I  turned 
and  saw  you,  O  Indra  and  Agni.  I  have  looked  on  you  as  on 
my  own  people,  even  as  brothers  born  with  me.  This  is  your 
mind  of  wisdom,  and  none  other  that  is  in  me,  and  I  have 
carved  to  shape  a  thought  which  gives  me  the  plenitude  of 
your  riches. 

2.  I  have  heard  of  you  as  more  lavish  in  your  giving  than  a 
daughter’s  husband  or  a  wife’s  brother  and  I  am  bringing 
into  birth  in  the  delivering  of  the  nectar  wine  a  new  hymn 
to  you,  O  Indra  and  Agni. 

3.  We  are  making  towards  our  desire  and  pray  that  our  suns  of 
light  may  not  be  broken,  we  are  striving  after  the  energies 
of  our  Fathers.  By  joy  of  Indra  and  Agni,  the  Strong  Ones 
drink  of  the  rapture,  you  are  two  pressing-stones  in  the  lap 
of  the  thinking  mind. 

4.  The  goddess  Mind  longs  for  the  ecstasy,  O  Agni,  O  Indra, 
and  she  is  pressing  out  with  you  for  her  pressing-stones 
wine  of  nectar.  O  twin  Aswins,  come  running  to  us  with 
your  beautiful  happy  hands  and  mix  the  honey  in  the  wa¬ 
ters. 

5.  O  Indra  and  Agni,  I  have  heard  of  you  that  you  are  mighty  to 
slay  the  Coverer  and  apportion  a  rich  substance.  O  you  who 
see,  sit  on  this  seat  in  the  sacrifice  and  drink  the  intoxication 
of  the  wine  that  we  have  made. 

6.  Amid  the  shoutings  of  the  armies  for  men  that  see  you  ad¬ 
vance  and  overflow  in  your  strength  earth  and  heaven;  O 
Indra,  O  Agni,  your  greatness  overpasses  the  rivers  and  over¬ 
tops  the  mountains  and  your  being  is  outstretched  beyond 
all  these  worlds  of  creatures. 

7.  Bring  for  us,  win  for  us  your  riches,  O  you  whose  arms  carry 
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the  thunder,  increase  us,  O  Indra  and  Agni,  by  your  mights. 
Behold  our  reins  are  the  same  rays  of  the  Sun  by  which  our 
Fathers  came  to  the  end  of  their  common  journey. 

8.  Renders  of  the  cities,  gods  with  the  thunders  in  your  hands, 
Indra  and  Agni,  get  for  us,  increase  us  in  fruitful  battles. 
This  let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite  magnify 
in  me  and  the  Great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  110 

1.  Woven  was  my  web  of  work.  Again  that  web  is  being  woven; 
a  sweetest  honied  thought  is  finding  words  for  its  expression 
in  speech.  Behold,  this  is  the  nectar  ocean  in  which  are  all 
the  gods;  it  is  here,  it  has  been  made  Swaha  of  the  divinities. 
Take  your  delight  in  it,  O  ye  Ribhus. 

2.  I  give  you  the  enjoyment  of  that  for  whose  desire  you  come 
to  me;  O  you  near  to  me  and  high  beyond,  whatever  powers, 
but  my  friends!  O  children  of  Sudhanwan,  by  the  largeness 
of  your  movement  of  action  you  came  to  the  house  of  Savitri 
when  he  was  giving  out  the  wine  of  his  creation. 

3.  Savitri  the  Creator  poured  out  for  you  immortality  and  then 
you  moved  to  make  it  heard  here  of  knowledge  and  a  thing 
not  to  be  kept  secret,  and  you  made  of  the  one  wine-cup  of 
the  Almighty,  the  cup  of  the  wine-drinking,  a  fourfold  bowl. 

4.  By  entering  in,  by  fulfilling  of  action,  by  the  traversing  of 
obstacles,  by  the  speaking  of  the  word,  they  who  were  mor¬ 
tal,  have  laid  hands  of  enjoyment  on  immortality;  Ribhus, 
children  of  Sudhanwan,  saw  with  the  sun  for  eye  and  were 
joined  wholly  to  his  thoughts  in  the  year  of  Time. 

5.  The  Ribhus  have  measured  out  like  a  field  and  have  shaped 
as  if  with  a  sharp-cutting  instrument  the  one  cup  that  is 
carried  on  the  paths.  Hymned  of  men,  they  made  for  the 
highest  high  desiring  to  hear  the  voice  of  knowledge  among 
the  Immortals. 

6.  Come,  let  us  pour  out  the  thinking  mind  by  knowledge  to 
the  strong  ones  of  the  Air  as  if  clarified  butter  with  a  ladle. 
The  Ribhus  who  have  fixed  their  abodes,  crossing  beyond 
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Father  Heaven,  climbed  to  the  plenty  of  the  luminous  middle 
world. 

7.  Indra  in  his  puissance  is  even  to  us  a  newer  Ribhu  and 
Ribhu  joined  with  Vajas,  lords  of  the  plenty,  and  the  Vasus, 
masters  of  riches,  and  giver  of  substance.  O  ye  gods,  by 
your  fostering  power  may  we  assail  in  your  cherished  Day 
the  armies  of  the  powers  who  give  not  the  nectar  wine. 

8.  The  Ribhus  pressed  into  shape  the  Cow  of  Light  out  of  her 
skin  and  joined  the  Mother  with  the  child.  O  children  of 
Sudhanwan,  in  your  desire  of  perfect  works  you  made  our 
aged  Father  and  Mother  young  again. 

9.  Increase  us  by  the  Vajas,  lords  of  the  plenty,  in  the  winning 
of  plenty;  O  Indra  with  the  Ribhus,  tear  for  us  from  its 
hiding  place  our  rich  felicity.  This  let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and 
the  Mother  Infinite  magnify  in  me  and  the  Great  River  and 
Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  111 

1  The  Ribhus  who  do  all  their  works  by  knowledge  have 
carved  by  knowledge  the  fair-moving  chariot  of  Indra, 
shaped  his  two  bright  horses  of  strong  rich  substance.  And 
they  have  made  for  the  Father  and  the  Mother  their  youthful 
age  and  for  the  child  of  the  Ray  his  mother  to  be  always  at 
his  side. 

2.  Carve  for  our  sacrifice  a  birth  in  which  shall  be  the  works 
of  the  Ribhus,  carve  light  in  the  thought  and  power  in  the 
will,  shape  an  impelling  force  which  shall  beget  a  perfect 
issue  that  we  may  dwell  accompanied  by  the  nation  of  all 
the  heroes.  Make  them  the  host  of  our  battle  and  set  in  them 
that  great  Indra-force. 

3.  Carve  getting  for  us,  O  Ribhus,  getting  for  our  chariot  and 
getting  for  our  war-horse.  Mass  together  into  form  conquest 
and  winning  always  whose  strength  companioned  or  alone 
shall  avail  against  opposing  armies. 

4.  I  call  for  my  increasing  to  the  drinking  of  the  nectar  wine 
Indra  who  dwells  in  Ribhu  and  the  Ribhus  and  the  Vajas 
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and  the  Maruts  and  Mitra  and  Varuna,  now,  the  double  god¬ 
head,  and  the  Aswins,  and  let  them  speed,  let  them  charge 
for  the  getting,  for  the  thought,  for  the  victory. 

5.  Let  Ribhu  whet  our  getting  into  a  sharp  weapon  for  fruitful 
battle  and  Vaja  victor  in  the  press  and  the  fighting  help  us 
to  thrive.  This  let  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  Mother  Infinite 
magnify  in  me  and  the  Great  River  and  Earth  and  Heaven. 

SUKTA  123 

1.  The  wide  chariot  of  the  Reason  has  been  yoked,  this  all 
the  immortal  gods  have  ascended.  From  the  blackness  she 
has  arisen  who  is  noble  and  vast  seeking  knowledge  for  the 
mind’s  foundation. 

2.  First  before  all  the  universe  Dawn  awoke  conquering  sub¬ 
stance,  vast,  safely-preserving;  high  she  shone  abroad  in  her 
youth  reborn;  Usha  came  first  in  the  earliest  calling. 

3.  Because  today  thou  dividest  their  share  to  the  Strong  Ones, 
Usha  goddess  beautiful  shining  upon  the  world  of  mortals, 
therefore  here  the  god  Savitri  wide-governing  utters  us  free 
from  sin  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Sun. 

4.  To  house  and  house  the  bright  one  comes  towards  us,  in  sky 
and  sky  establishing  in  their  place  the  names  of  things;  bent 
on  enjoyment  ever  shining  she  comes  and  enjoys  always  the 
first  fruit  of  every  possession. 

5.  The  sister  of  Bhaga,  the  twin  of  Varuna,  Usha,  goddess  of 
Truth,  thou  first  of  the  gods  cleave  to  us;  afterwards  is  he 
to  be  crushed  who  is  the  establisher  of  sin;  him  may  we 
conquer  by  Reason  with  the  speed  of  her  chariot. 

6.  May  the  true  lights  arise  in  us,  may  those  that  hold  this 
mansion;  the  forces  of  the  night  flaming  pure  join  them; 
our  desirable  possessions  hidden  away  by  the  darkness  the 
wide-shining  Dawns  reveal. 


[Incomplete] 
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SUKTA  179 

1.  Many  Autumns  have  I  been  toiling  night  and  day,  dawns 
aging  me.  Age  is  diminishing  the  glory  of  our  bodies.  Now 
let  the  males  come  to  their  spouses. 

2.  Even  the  men  of  old,  who  were  wise  of  the  Truth  and  they 
spoke  with  the  gods  the  things  of  the  Truth  —  even  they  cast 
(all)  downward,  yea,  they  reached  not  an  end.  Now  let  the 
males  come17  to  their  spouses. 

3.  Not  in  vain  is  the  labour  which  the  gods  protect.  Let  us  have 
the  taste18  of  even  all  the  contesting  forces,  let  us  conquer 
indeed  even  here,  let  us  run19  this  battle-race  of  a  hundred 
leadings,  a  complete  couple. 

4.  Let  not20  desire  come  on  me  of  the  stream  that  stays  me  — 
desire  born  from  here  or  from  somewhere  in  those  other 
worlds.  Lopamudra  goes  in  to  her  spouse;  she  drains  deep 
her  panting  Lord,  she  ignorant,  him  the  wise. 

5.  Now  to  this  Soma  I  speak.  Drunk  near  into  our  hearts,  all 
the  impurity  we  have  done,  that  let  its  grace  wholly  forgive: 
for  mortal  man  is  a  creature  of  many  desires. 

6.  Agastya  digging  with  spades,  desiring  offspring,  the  child 
and  strength,  he,  the  forceful  Rishi,  nourished  both  the 
Races  (of  either  colour)21  and  reached  in  the  gods  the  true 
blessings. 


17  4  =  completely. 

18  =  “Taste”. 

19  lit.  that  which  let  us  run  (indicating  the  action  in  which  to  conquer). 
70  m.  In  the  sense  of  “Not”. 

- 1  ^t :  —  1 .  human  1 .  Arya 
or 


2.  Divine 


2.  Dasa 
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SUKTA  23 

1.  To  thee  we  call,  host-master  of  the  heavenly  companies, 
seer  among  the  seers  who  art  most  rich  in  the  supreme 
inspired  knowledge,  eldest  king  among  the  gods  of  soul, 
O  Master  of  Soul,  Brahmanaspati;  hearken  to  us  and  by  thy 
manifestations  in  our  being  take  thy  session  in  this  house 
and  seat. 

2.  Even  the  gods,  O  Mighty  One,  O  Brihaspati,  who  are  con¬ 
scious  in  thought,  taste  but  thy  share  of  the  sacrificial  en¬ 
joyment;  as  Surya  gives  being  to  his  bright  energies  by  the 
wide  illumination  of  Mahas,  so  art  thou  the  begetter  even 
of  all  the  gods  of  Soul. 

3.  Assailing  and  preventing  all  plunderers  and  all  darknesses 
thou  ascendest  thy  luminous  car  of  the  Truth,  O  Brihaspati, 
that  terrible  chariot  which  crushes  all  hostile  things,  slays 
the  Rakshasas  who  detain,  breaks  open  the  pens  of  Light 
and  finds  out  the  Heaven  of  mind. 

4.  With  perfect  leadings  thou  leadest,  thou  deliverest  the  crea¬ 
ture;  if  a  man  give  to  thee,  him  evil  possesseth  not;  thou  art 
the  afflicter  of  the  soul’s  haters,  thou  holdest  our  tempera¬ 
ment  in  thy  grasp;  great  is  that  wide  might  of  thine. 

5.  Him  neither  evil  nor  sin  from  any  side  nor  the  energies  of 
undelight  can  pierce  nor  the  powers  of  duality;  thou  repellest 
all  the  goddesses  of  the  crookedness  from  him  whom  thou 
guardest,  a  perfect  protector,  O  Brahmanaspati. 

6.  Thou  art  our  protector  and  the  builder  of  our  path  by 
thy  perfect  and  clear  discernment,  we  woo  thee  with  our 
thoughts  so  that  we  may  possess  thy  law  of  action;  O  Bri¬ 
haspati,  whosoever  putteth  crookedness  in  us,  him  may  his 
own  violent  and  troubled  unease  slay. 

7.  Yea,  and  whosoever  would  oppress  (limit)  us  without  sin 
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of  ours,  whatsoever  mortal  power  of  undelight  and  Wolf  of 
the  plateau,  O  Brihaspati,  turn  him  from  our  path,  make  for 
us  an  easy  going  towards  this  manifestation  of  the  godhead 
(wideness  of  the  gods). 

8.  Thee  we  call  as  the  saviour  of  our  bodies,  O  deliverer,  and 
the  revealer  in  them  who  seekest  our  being.  O  Brihaspati, 
crush  those  who  limit  the  god-in-us,  let  not  those  of  an  evil 
movement  attain  up  to  the  higher  bliss. 

9.  By  thee  perfectly  increasing  we,  O  Brahmanaspati,  take  to 
ourselves  the  desirable  possessions  of  the  human  (mental) 
life;  those  who  oppress  us  from  near  or  from  far  do  thou 
crush,  those  who  do  not  the  work  and  take  not  the  delight. 

10.  By  thee  we  hold  in  our  minds  that  highest  wideness,  O  Bri¬ 
haspati,  by  thee  yoked  to  us  as  preserver  and  fulfiller  of  our 
beings;  let  not  any  power  control  us  that  would  express  ill  in 
it  and  tear  its  fullness;  perfectly  expressed  by  our  thoughts 
may  we  pass  beyond. 

11.  The  Bull  who  pushes  not  forward  (or  is  not  shaken  by  the 
charge)  but  thou  goest  to  the  battle-cry,  afflictest  the  foe 
and  overpowerest  in  our  battles,  thou  art  the  true  in  the 
movement,  O  Brihaspati,  and  the  tamer  even  of  the  strong 
and  fierce  who  exults  in  his  strength. 

12.  He  who  with  an  undivine  mind  striveth  after  knowledge  and 
in  his  fierceness  entering  our  mentality  seeketh  to  hurt  our 
expression,  Brihaspati,  let  not  his  stroke  reach  us,  may  we 
cast  out  the  passion  of  him  of  evil  impulse  when  he  putteth 
forth  his  force. 

13.  He  who  is  to  be  called  in  our  fullnesses  and  to  be  approached 
with  submission,  who  moves  in  our  havings  and  gets  for  us 
(or  keeps  for  us)  this  wealth  and  that  other,  Brihaspati  the 
Aryan  shatters  like  chariots  the  energies  that  assault  us  and 
would  tear  up  our  gains. 

14.  With  thy  most  flaming  heat  afflict  the  Rakshasas  who  held 
thee  for  confinement  even  when  they  had  seen  thy  prowess; 
manifest  that  of  thee  which  has  to  be  expressed,  crush  to 
pieces  the  plunderers  around. 

15.  Brihaspati,  that  which  the  Aryan  fighter  aspires  to  compass, 
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that  which  shines  brilliant  and  powerful  in  creatures,  that 
which  by  its  force  is  brilliant,  O  thou  who  art  born  out  of 
the  Truth,  establish  in  us  that  variously  shining  treasure. 

16.  Deliver  us  not  to  the  Thieves  who  take  their  delight  in  the 
place  of  Harms  and  as  enemies  have  greed  after  our  bodily 
havings  or  to  those  who  arrange  in  the  heart  the  hedge 
[  J  of  the  gods  and  know  not  of  the  equality  beyond. 

17.  For  in  all  the  worlds  has  the  Maker,  the  Seer  of  harmony 
after  harmony  given  being  to  thee;  therefore  Brihaspati 
knowing  the  right  movement  and  following  it  is  the  slayer 
of  all  harms  in  him  who  holdeth  the  Truth  of  Mahas. 

18.  For  thy  force  of  movement  (or  glory)  the  mountain  of  being 
flyeth  asunder  when  thou  lettest  loose  the  herd  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  kine,  O  Angiras;  with  Indra  for  thy  yokefellow  thou 
hast  forced  forth,  O  Brihaspati,  the  ocean  of  the  waters  that 
was  girt  in  by  the  darkness. 

19.  O  Brahmanaspati,  do  thou  awaken  to  this  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  ours  as  its  controller  and  rejoice  in  our  extension. 
All  that  is  blessed  which  the  gods  bring  into  being  (or  keep 
in  being,  protect).  May  we  express  the  Vastness,  becoming 
perfect-energised  in  the  knowledge. 

SUKTA  24 

1.  Manifest  (create)  then  for  us  this  full-bringing,  thou  who 
hast  the  power,  and  let  us  dispose  for  thee  the  sacrifice  by 
this  new  and  mighty  Word;  so  do  thou  perfect  for  us,  O 
Brihaspati,  our  thinking  that  he,  thy  bounteous  Friend,  may 
be  confirmed  in  us  by  the  praise. 

2.  He  who  forceth  to  bow  down  by  his  might  all  that  must  be 
bent  and  tore  asunder  by  force  of  heart  the  illusions  that 
destroy,  Brahmanaspati  manifested  the  supreme  and  im¬ 
mutable  things;  he  entered  wholly  into  the  hill  of  substance. 

3.  That  for  the  most  divine  of  the  divine  gods  is  the  thing  to 
be  done;  all  that  was  firm,  fell  to  pieces,  all  that  was  strong 
and  hard,  grew  malleable  and  soft;  he  drove  upward  the 
cows  of  light,  he  broke  the  wall,  Vala,  by  the  soul-thought, 
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he  concealed  the  darkness  and  made  the  Heaven  of  mind 
visible  to  our  eyes. 

4.  The  stone-faced  pit  that  Brahmanaspati  cleft  open  in  his 
force,  whose  flowing  waters  are  of  honey,  of  that  all  they 
have  drunk  who  see  that  Heaven;  together  they  pour  down 
its  rich  and  high-billowing  fountain. 

5.  There  are  there  some  eternal  worlds  that  have  yet  to  be 
for  us,  but  by  the  months  and  the  years  their  doors  have 
been  shut  on  you;  these  two  at  least  act  one  and  the  other 
without  striving  or  effort,  the  two  which  Brahmanaspati  has 
revealed. 

6.  They  who  journey  to  him,  enjoy  the  supreme  treasure  of  the 
Panis,  the  lords  of  active  sense,  which  is  hidden  in  the  secret 
places  of  being,  they  get  the  knowledge,  they  distinguish  by 
their  gaze  all  untruths  and  to  the  place  whence  they  came, 
they  go  up  again  till  they  enter  in. 

7.  They  have  the  Truth  and  their  gaze  discerns  the  untruths  of 
the  world  and  they  depart  back  hence  as  seers  to  the  path 
of  Mahas;  they  verily  in  their  arms  have  cast  Agni  blown  up 
to  greatness  in  this  hill;  for  there  is  no  other  labourer  in  this 
work,  but  only  he. 

8.  Brahmanaspati  by  his  swift  bow  of  which  the  string  is  the 
Truth,  enjoys  all  whatsoever  on  which  he  placeth  his  desire; 
effective  are  his  arrows  of  impulsion  with  which  he  shoots, 
they  are  strong-of-eye  for  the  divine  vision,  they  are  wombs 
of  the  divine  hearing. 

9.  He  placed  in  front  bringeth  together,  he  leadeth  to  their 
different  places,  he  is  the  perfectly  established,  it  is  he  in  the 
battle,  even  Brahmanaspati;  manifested  in  the  vision  when 
by  the  thought  of  the  mind  he  bringeth  substance  to  us  and 
possessings,  then  indeed  Surya  burneth  supremely  with  his 
heat  and  force. 

10.  Existent  widely  in  all  and  existent  in  front  of  us  these  are 
the  delightful  perfections  of  knowledge  of  Brahmanaspati 
when  first  he  raineth  his  blessings,  these  are  the  winnings  of 
this  lord  of  joy  and  substance,  by  whom  both  the  peoples 
of  earth  and  heaven  enjoy  the  two  Births. 
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11.  Thou  who  becomest  pervadingly  and  in  all  ways  in  the  lower 
crookednesses,  art  also  he  who  bearest  up  rapturously  the 
Vast  by  his  force.  So  Brahmanaspati  extendeth  himself  vastly 
a  god  towards  the  gods  and  round  about  all  those  objects 
he  encompasseth  them  with  his  being. 

12.  All  truth  is  yours  indeed,  O  ye  two  full  and  mighty  Ones, 
and  the  waters  of  being  cannot  contain  or  measure  your 
action.  Come  ye,  O  Indra  and  Brihaspati,  like  two  steeds 
in  one  yoke,  towards  our  material  being  that  we  make  into 
offering. 

13.  Swiftest  bearers  of  our  sacrifice  have  audience  of  knowledge 
according  (to  your  law  of  action),  and  the  illumined  soul  in 
its  hall  of  wisdom  gathereth  him  rich  possessions  by  thought 
of  the  mind;  a  foe  to  strong  fixities  he  taketh  according  to 
the  motion  of  his  desire;  verily,  he  is  our  steed  in  the  shock, 
even  Brahmanaspati. 

14.  All  happeneth  according  to  the  desire  of  Brahmanaspati, 
true  is  his  heart’s  motion  when  he  meaneth  to  do  his  mighty 
work,  he  who  drove  upward  the  cows  of  Light  and  divided 
them  for  the  Heaven;  it  was  as  if  a  vast  and  wide  stream 
flowed  out  in  its  force  in  separate  currents. 

15.  O  Brahmanaspati,  let  us  be  charioted  utterly  in  a  felicity 
perfectly  controlled  and  having  the  wideness;  heap  for  us 
mights  upon  mights  when,  lord  by  the  soul,  thou  comest  to 
my  calling. 

16.  O  Brahmanaspati,  do  thou  awaken  to  this  perfect  expression 
of  us  as  its  controller  and  rejoice  in  our  extension;  all  that 
is  blessed  which  the  gods  bring  into  being.  May  we  express 
the  vastness  becoming  perfect-energied-in-knowledge. 

SUKTA  25 

1.  He  kindles  Agni  and  conquers  those  who  would  conquer 
him,  he  perfects  his  soul  and  puts  forth  his  strength,  making 
of  delight  his  offering;  by  birth  he  passes  beyond  birth,  — 
he  of  whom  Brahmanaspati,  Master  of  the  Soul,  maketh  his 
comrade. 
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2.  By  his  own  mights  he  conquers  the  outer  mights  that  would 
conquer  him,  by  the  herds  of  light  he  makes  wide  his  felicity 
and  awakens  by  the  self,  and  he  increases  his  creation  and 
his  extending,  —  he  of  whom  Brahmanaspati,  Master  of  the 
Soul,  maketh  his  comrade. 

3.  As  the  sea  that  breaks  its  banks,  he  overcomes  by  his  might 
those  that  come  against  him,  as  a  bull  is  master  over  the 
bullocks;  like  the  marching  of  Agni  he  cannot  be  stayed,  — 
he  of  whom  Brahmanaspati,  Master  of  the  Soul,  maketh  his 
comrade. 

4.  For  him  divine  powers  that  have  not  attachment,  perfect  his 
knowledge;  he  by  those  lords  of  pure  being  goes  in  front  in 
the  herds  of  light;  undistressed  by  his  force  he  slays  by  his 
might,  —  he  of  whom  Brahmanaspati,  Master  of  the  Soul, 
maketh  his  comrade. 

5.  For  him,  verily,  all  the  rivers  of  being  stream  swiftly  and 
wide  tracts  of  unbroken  peace  are  established  in  his  soul, 
he  flourishes,  perfectly  enjoying,  in  the  bliss  of  the  gods,  — 
he  of  whom  Brahmanaspati,  Master  of  the  Soul,  maketh  his 
comrade. 

SUKTA  26 

1.  Fie  that  is  straight  in  his  self-expression  (or  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  straightness  of  the  Truth)  conquereth  those  who 
would  conquer  him,  seeking  the  godhead  in  him  he  over- 
cometh  him  who  seeketh  not  the  divine;  well-protected  he 
conquereth  in  his  battles  him  who  is  hard  to  pierce,  sac¬ 
rificing  he  taketh  and  divideth  the  enjoyment  of  him  who 
sacrificeth  not. 

2.  Sacrifice,  O  mighty  one,  manifest  to  him  who  seeketh  him¬ 
self  in  mind,  make  him  a  mind  glad  and  bright  in  the  slaying 
of  the  Coverer.  Effect  the  offering  so  that  thou  mayst  be 
seated  in  us  perfectly  enjoying;  it  is  the  manifest  presence  of 
Brahmanaspati  that  we  choose. 

3.  Fie  by  the  creature,  he  by  the  race  of  creatures,  he  by  the 
birth,  he  by  the  sons  of  his  strength  and  by  the  Purushas  (or 
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by  the  strong  ones)  gathereth  him  having  and  possessions, 
who  with  a  mind  of  faith  lodgeth  in  his  being  by  the  oblation 
Brahmanaspati,  the  father  of  the  Gods. 

4.  Whoso  ordereth  the  sacrifice  for  him  by  offerings  full  of 
the  rich  brightness  of  the  mind,  Brahmanaspati  leadeth  him 
to  the  highest  and  keepeth  him  far  from  evil  and  guardeth 
from  him  who  would  do  him  hurt;  for  him  even  in  the 
narrowness  of  mortal  being  he  maketh  by  his  acts  wideness 
and  becometh  wonderful  and  supreme. 

SUKTA  27 

1.  These  words  by  the  force  oblational  of  Agni  I  offer  to  the 
sons  of  Aditi  who  are  for  ever  the  Kings,  words  dripping 
with  the  richness;  may  Mitra  hear  us  and  Aryaman  and 
Bhaga,  Varuna  born  in  strength  and  Daksha  and  Ansha. 

2.  May  Mitra  and  Aryaman  and  Varuna  with  power  today 
cleave  to  this  my  song  of  confirmation,  the  sons  of  Aditi 
pure,  purified  in  the  streams,  who  know  not  crookedness, 
who  are  freed  from  sin-expression,  who  are  beyond  all 
harms. 

3.  They,  the  sons  of  Infinity,  wide  and  deep  and  unconquered, 
dividers  of  things,  abundant  in  vision,  see  within  the  crooked 
things  and  the  perfect;  all  is  near  to  the  Kings,  even  the 
farthest  and  highest. 

4.  Children  of  Infinity,  gods,  in  their  stability  they  uphold  that 
which  moves  and  are  the  protectors  of  all  the  universe;  long 
is  the  range  of  their  thoughts,  they  guard  the  Might,  they 
hold  the  Truth,  they  accumulate  its  movements. 

5.  May  we  know,  O  ye  sons  of  Aditi,  this  your  manifestation 
which  even  in  the  fear,  O  Aryaman,  createth  the  bliss;  in 
your  leading,  O  Mitra  and  Varuna,  may  I  leave  aside  all 
stumblings  even  as  a  voyager  avoideth  pitfalls. 

6.  For  easy  of  going  is  your  path,  O  Aryaman,  O  Mitra;  it  is 
thornless  and  perfect  in  effectivity;  on  that  path,  O  sons  of 
Aditi,  give  us  expression,  work  out  for  us  a  peace  hard  to 
assail. 
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7.  May  Aditi  who  has  the  Kings  of  Heaven  for  her  children 
carry  us  over  all  hostile  powers,  she  and  Aryaman  by  easy 
paths;  may  we  approach  the  vast  peace  of  Mitra  and  Varuna 
becoming  wide-energied  and  untouched  by  all  harms. 

8.  Three  are  the  earths  that  they  uphold,  three  the  heavens, 
three  are  the  laws  of  action  within  these  in  the  knowledge; 
by  the  Truth,  O  Adityas,  is  that  vast  might  of  yours,  O  Arya¬ 
man,  Varuna  and  Mitra,  a  bright  and  beautiful  wideness. 

9.  Three  heavenly  worlds  of  light  they  uphold,  pure  they  and 
golden  bright  and  purified  in  the  streams;  they  sleep  not 
neither  close  their  lids  and  are  unconquered  and  hold  a 
wide  self-expression  for  the  mortal  who  is  straight  in  his 
paths. 

10.  Over  all  beings  art  thou  the  King,  O  Varuna,  whether  they 
be  gods,  O  mighty  One,  or  whether  they  be  mortal;  give  us 
a  hundred  years  for  our  perfect  vision;  may  we  enjoy  the 
firm-based  lives  that  were  before. 

11.  I  can  distinguish  not  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  the  before,  O 
sons  of  Aditi,  nor  the  after;  both  the  things  that  have  to  be 
ripened,  O  lords  of  substance,  and  the  things  that  have  to 
be  held  in  knowledge,  —  led  by  you  may  I  enjoy  the  Light 
where  fear  vanisheth. 

12.  Who  giveth  to  the  Kings  who  act  in  the  Truth,  whomso  their 
eternal  nourishings  increase,  he  goeth  rapturously  in  the 
front  in  the  Chariot,  a  giver  of  his  substance,  clear-expressed 
in  the  things  of  knowledge. 

13.  Pure  and  unconquerable  he  taketh  up  his  abode  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  perfect  pastures,  increasing  in  wideness,  perfect  - 
energied;  none  smiteth  him  from  near  or  from  far  who 
becometh  in  the  leading  of  the  sons  of  Aditi. 

14.  O  Aditi,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  be  lenient  to  whatever  sin  we 
have  sinned  against  you;  may  we  enjoy  the  wide  Luminous¬ 
ness  where  fear  is  not,  O  Indra,  let  not  the  long  darknesses 
come  upon  us. 

15.  Both  to  him  become  equal  and  foster  him,  increasing  the 
abundance  of  Heaven  he  becometh  truly  perfect  in  enjoy¬ 
ment;  conquering  both  his  worlds  of  habitation  he  moveth 
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through  his  battles;  both  kingdoms  become  for  him  perfectly 
effected. 

16.  The  illusions  that  ye  have  for  the  harm-doer,  O  masters  of 
sacrifice,  your  snares  spread  wide  for  the  foe,  O  ye  sons  of 
Aditi,  may  I  pass  beyond  like  one  with  horses  in  his  chariot; 
may  we  dwell  in  a  vast  peace  and  unhurt. 

17.  May  I  never,  O  Varuna,  know  the  want  of  my  mighty  and 
beloved  and  richly-bounteous  helper;  may  I  not  fall,  O  King, 
from  bliss  entirely  controlled;  may  we  express  the  Vast, 
becoming  full-energied  in  the  knowledge. 

SUKTA  28 

1.  May  this  that  is  of  the  Seer,  the  son  of  Infinity  who  hath  the 
empire  of  himself  possess  all  things  of  being  with  its  might, 
—  the  god  who  beyond  all  has  rapture  for  the  sacrifice,  his 
perfect  effectiveness  I  ask  for  boon,  —  of  Varuna  in  the  full 
riches  of  his  being. 

2.  In  the  law  of  thy  action  may  we  entirely  enjoy  and  have 
perfect  incidence  of  our  thoughts,  O  Varuna,  when  thee  we 
have  confirmed  in  us  by  praise,  like  fires  of  might  enjoying 
(or  seeking  thee)  from  day  to  day  in  the  coming  of  the 
luminous  Dawns. 

3.  May  we  abide  in  the  peace  of  thee,  the  many-energied,  the 
wide  of  self-expression,  O  Varuna,  O  leader  forward  on  the 
path;  do  you  for  us,  O  unconquered  sons  of  Aditi,  put  forth 
the  powers  of  your  divine  being  for  comradeship  with  us  in 
the  fight. 

4.  It  is  the  son  of  Aditi  who  has  let  forth  all  things  and  holds 
all  in  its  place;  the  streams  of  being  travel  towards  the  Truth 
of  Varuna,  they  tire  not,  neither  loose  their  hold,  but  fly  like 
birds  in  their  speed  through  the  all-encompassing. 

5.  Shear  away  evil  from  me  like  a  cord;  may  we  increase  the 
continent  of  thy  Truth,  O  Varuna;  let  not  my  thread  be  cut 
while  I  am  widening  out  Thought  in  me,  nor  may  the  matter 
of  my  work  fail  me  as  it  travels  forward. 

6.  O  Varuna,  separate  fear  from  me  utterly;  Master  of  Truth 
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who  hast  empire  over  the  world,  have  kindly  yearnings  to¬ 
wards  me  (or,  reach  out  and  hold  me  in  thy  embrace);  loose 
evil  from  me  as  a  calf  is  freed  from  its  tether;  apart  from 
thee  I  have  not  control  even  over  my  gazings. 

7.  Smite  us  not  with  thy  blows,  O  Varuna,  that  vibrate  through 
him  who  doeth  sin  in  thy  sacrifice;  let  us  not  wander  into  ex¬ 
iles  from  the  Light,  cleave  wholly  away  from  us  our  besiegers 
that  we  may  live. 

8.  May  we  utter  submission  to  thee,  O  Varuna,  as  before,  so 
now  and  hereafter;  for  in  thee  verily  as  on  a  mountain  are 
founded,  O  invincible  one,  all  the  laws  of  action  that  stand 
uno’erthrown. 

9.  Bring  out  for  me  now  my  past  movements  that  I  have  done; 
may  I  not,  O  King,  enjoy  by  the  doings  of  another.  Many 
are  our  days  that  have  yet  not  dawned;  in  them,  O  Varuna, 
do  thou  govern  our  living  spirits. 

10.  Whatsoever  comrade  or  friend,  O  King,  hath  spoken  to  me 
of  peril  in  a  dream  and  made  me  to  fear  or  whosoever,  thief 
or  wolf  of  the  tearing,  rendeth  us,  do  thou  from  that  protect 
us,  O  Varuna. 

11.  May  I  never,  O  Varuna,  know  the  want  of  my  mighty  and 
beloved  and  richly-bountied  helper  (or  friend);  may  I  not 
fall  from  bliss  entirely  controlled;  may  we  express  the  Vast, 
becoming  perfect-energied  in  knowledge. 
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SUKTA  54 

1.  There  is  this  conquering  force  in  us  and  men  when  they 
have  [itj,  make  it  perpetual,  they  bring  it  forward  for  the 
godhead  which  is  vast,  desirable,  born  of  the  Knowledge; 
may  the  Flame  inviolable  respond  to  us  with  his  powers  that 
are  of  his  supreme  home,  may  he  respond  with  his  powers 
that  are  of  his  heavens. 

2.  Let  the  hymn  light  up  for  our  vast  heaven  of  Mind  and  our 
wide  earth  that  vastness  of  Matter;  for  in  them  my  desire  of 
it  ranges  with  wish  of  it  in  the  heart  and  perception  of  it  in 
the  mind;  and  by  their  firm  affirmation  and  in  the  comings 
of  the  knowledge  to  men  the  gods  serve  the  Will  and  are 
drunken  together  with  its  rapture. 

3.  In  you  may  there  be  the  Law  and  the  Truth;  may  you  become 
to  us  a  means  for  the  great  and  happy  attaining.  O  Will,  this 
obeisance  to  Earth  and  Heaven;  I  serve  them  with  the  love 
and  pleasure  in  me  for  their  food  and  I  march  to  the  ecstasy. 

4.  Yea,  O  ye  our  firmaments  that  keep  the  law  of  the  Truth, 
the  ancients  found  in  you  that  knowledge  of  it,  for  their 
words  gave  expression  to  the  Truth;  and  in  your  meeting 
and  union  that  is  the  Hero’s  conquest  of  the  Light,  men,  O 
Earth,  discovered  the  knowledge  and  adored  you. 

5.  Who  knoweth  it  aright,  who  here  shall  declare  what  path 
leads  utterly  to  the  gods,  so  that  here  are  seen  their  lower 
sessions  and  there  those  that  are  founded  in  their  supreme 
and  secret  laws? 

6.  Because  the  Seer  who  is  the  eye  of  the  Soul,  set  vision  ev¬ 
erywhere  upon  them,  in  the  source  of  the  Truth  they  had 
clarity,  they  had  ecstasy,  therefore  they  fashioned  variously 
the  seat  of  this  Session  by  a  common  will  in  their  action  and 
a  common  thought  in  their  knowledge. 
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7.  With  mutual  heart  they  stood  awake,  in  the  wide-flung  firm 
seat  of  things  that  lost  its  ends  in  the  distance;  Heaven  and 
Earth  have  become  as  young  maidens,  they  have  become 
two  sisters  and  they  declare  twin  names  of  all  things. 

8.  They  distinguish  all,  all  the  Births,  they  bear  the  vastnesses 
of  the  gods  and  faint  not  with  that  burden;  for  one  that  is  all 
moves  in  them,  is  the  stable  and  the  mobile,  and  that  which 
walks  and  that  which  is  winged;  one  is  born  everywhere  but 
his  form  is  divergent. 

9.  Ever  I  move  in  thought  to  that  ancient  Truth  of  the  mighty 
Father  who  begot  us,  for  that  is  twin  with  our  being  and 
there  the  gods  who  labour  penetrate  by  their  movements  to 
the  wide  path  within  the  far-flung  infinity. 

10.  O  ye  our  firmaments,  I  declare  this  hymn  of  your  affirma¬ 
tion;  let  them  hear  it  who  contain  truth  in  their  inward  parts 
and  with  the  tongue  of  the  divine  Will  taste  their  enjoyments, 
the  Lord  of  Love  and  the  Kings  of  the  world  and  the  Lord 
of  Purity,  the  ever  young  children  of  the  Infinite,  Seers,  who 
widen  their  being  before  us. 

11.  The  Creator  with  his  hands  of  golden  Light  and  his  tongue 
of  enjoyment  moves  in  Heaven’s  triple  Knowledge  and  in 
the  gods  mayst  thou  attain  to  the  creative  rhythm  and  loose 
forth  in  us,  O  Projector  of  things,  the  all-formation. 

12.  May  the  Framer  of  things,  with  his  perfect  hands  that  work 
perfectly,  for  he  has  perfect  light  and  possesses  the  Truth, 
confirm  these  things  in  us  for  our  increasing.  O  Artisans 
of  Knowledge,  ye  who  have  the  fostering  Sun  with  you,  lift 
high  the  pressing  stones  and  grow  full  of  ecstasy,  for  ye  have 
shaped  the  march  of  the  sacrifice. 


[Incomplete] 
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SUKTA  18 


Aditi  to  Indra 

1.  “This  is  the  path  of  old  discovered  over  again  by  which  all 
the  gods  rose  up  and  were  born.  Even  by  this  path  must 
thou  be  born  in  thy  increase;  go  not  out  by  that  to  turn  thy 
mother  to  her  fall.” 

Indra  to  Aditi 

2.  “Not  by  this  path  must  I  go  out,  for  hard  it  is  to  tread;  let 
me  go  out  straight  from  thy  side.  Many  are  the  things  I  have 
to  do  that  have  not  been  done;  by  that  way  I  would  fight; 
by  that  way  I  would  question  after  Truth.” 

3.  His  mother  went  before  him  and  he  looked  after  her.  “Must 
I  not  refrain  from  following  her?  Nay,  I  must  indeed  follow.” 
In  the  house  of  the  Maker  Indra  drank  the  nectar-wine  of  a 
hundred  riches  that  was  pressed  from  the  stones. 

The  poet  speaks 

4.  What  perverse  thing  should  he  do,  that  his  mother  bore  him 
for  a  thousand  months,  for  many  autumns?  Nay,  there  is 
none  who  is  his  counterpart  and  measure  among  those  who 
have  been  born  or  who  have  yet  to  take  birth. 

5.  His  mother  deemed  of  it  as  if  a  sin  and  she  hid  him  in  her 
secret  being  overflowing  with  might.  Then  himself  he  rose 
up  wearing  light  for  a  robe  and  in  his  birth  he  filled  earth 
and  heaven. 
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Aditi  to  the  poet 

6.  Behold  these  waters  go  murmuring  on  their  way;  yea,  they 
cry  out  together  as  those  who  have  the  truth.  Ask  of  them 
what  is  it  that  they  say,  what  encircling  mountain  the  waters 
break? 

7.  What  have  their  mysteries  of  knowledge  spoken  to  him?  The 
waters  went  musing  on  the  sin  of  Indra.  It  is  my  son  who 
with  his  mighty  weapon  slew  Vritra  and  loosed  them  forth. 

The  poet  speaks 

8.  In  the  rapture  of  the  nectar- wine,  a  young  goddess,  thy 
mother  cast  thee  forth;  in  the  rapture  she  brought  thee  out 
with  difficult  labour.  In  the  rapture  the  waters  were  kind  to 
the  Infant;  in  the  rapture  Indra  rose  up  and  came  forth  in 
his  might. 

9.  In  the  rapture,  O  Master  of  the  Riches,  the  shoulderless 
demon  wounded  thee  and  smote  away  thy  jaws.  When  thou 
wert  wounded,  then  thou  rosest  yet  more  high  and  didst 
crush  the  head  of  the  Destroyer  with  thy  weapon. 

10.  The  Cow  who  bore  once,  bore  Indra  the  firm,  the  forceful, 
the  mighty  Bull;  the  Mother  sent  forth  her  unhurt  child  to 
his  journeying,  since  he  desired  himself  a  path  for  his  body. 

11.  Then  the  Mother  coaxed  the  Mighty  One,  “Behold,  the  gods 
abandon  thee,  O  my  son.”  Then  said  Indra,  for  he  meant  to 
slay  the  Coverer,  “O  Vishnu,  O  my  Comrade,  pace  all  the 
width  of  thy  steps.” 

12.  Who  made  thy  mother  a  widow?  Who  would  have  smitten 
thee  in  thy  lying  down  and  in  thy  moving  or  what  god  was 
above  thee  in  his  grace,  that  thou  hast  dragged  thy  father 
by  his  feet  and  wasted  him  away? 

Indra  speaks  to  the  poet 

13.  Nought  had  I  to  live  on,  I  cooked  the  entrails  of  the  dog, 
I  found  none  among  the  gods  who  had  grace  on  me  and  I 
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saw  my  wife  not  growing  to  her  greatness.  Then  the  Bird 
brought  to  me  the  honey  wine. 

SUKTA  25 

1.  Who  today  in  his  inner  strength  desires  the  godhead,  who 
longs  and  cleaves  in  heart  to  the  friendship  of  the  Lord  of 
Mind?  Who  seeks  him  with  adoration  casting  in  the  Flame 
high-kindled  the  Soma-wine  for  the  great  Presence  that  shall 
carry  him  over  to  that  other  shore? 

2.  Who  bows  down  with  the  Word  of  submission  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  One?  Who  becomes  full  in  his  mentality  and  wears 
the  bright  rays  of  the  Light  like  a  robe?  Who  desires  the 
fellowship  with  Indra?  who  his  friendship?  who  his  broth¬ 
erhood  for  the  wisdom?  who  for  his  soul’s  growth? 

3.  Who  takes  into  himself  today  the  presence  of  the  gods?  Who 
seeks  Infinity  and  her  Sons  and  the  Light?  In  whose  mind 
do  the  Aswins  and  Indra  and  Agni  drink  the  brightness  of 
the  Joy  outpoured  nor  depart  from  their  delight? 

4.  For  him  may  Agni  of  the  Fullness  work  out  peace,  he  may 
set  his  long-persisting  gaze  on  the  Lord  of  Illumination  in 
his  high  ascent,  him  who  has  said,  “Let  us  pour  out  the 
soul’s  joy  to  Indra,  to  the  Purusha  of  the  strength,  of  all  the 
Purushas  the  strongest.” 

5.  Him  neither  the  many  nor  the  few  can  overcome  (or  satisfy); 
the  Mother  Infinite  works  for  him  a  vast  peace.  Dear  is  he 
to  Indra  who  perfects  his  works,  dear  who  fulfils  mind,  dear 
who  stands  forward  in  his  increasing  soul,  dear  who  is  full 
of  the  wine  of  joy. 

6.  For  him  who  goes  forward  increasing,  who  expresses  the 
Soma-wine,  Indra  in  his  strength  works  absolute  perfection. 
But  of  him  who  offers  it  not  he  is  neither  helper  nor  friend 
nor  brother,  rather  he  smites  down  those  who  increase  not 
in  soul  nor  express  it  in  the  Word. 


[. Incomplete J 
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SUKTA  39 

1.  Swift  is  Dadhikra,  him  let  us  now  affirm  and  let  us  do  the 
work  for  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth.  May  the  Dawns  arising 
speed  me  on,  may  they  carry  me  beyond  all  stumblings. 

2.  For  the  mighty  Horse  of  the  [ incomplete ] 

SUKTA  40 

1.  Dadhikravan  is  he  of  whom  now  we  must  do  the  work;  may 
all  the  Dawns  speed  me  on  the  path!  of  the  Waters  and  of 
the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  and  Brihaspati,  he  of  the  puissance, 
the  Victor. 

2.  May  this  Power  of  being  who  seeks  the  full-bringing  and 
seeks  the  Light  and  who  abides  in  all  activity,  turn  into 
inspiration  the  impulsions  of  the  Dawn,  may  he  abide  in 
their  speed  that  carries  us  beyond.  Dadhikravan  who  is  true 
in  his  running,  —  yea,  he  gallops  and  he  flies,  —  brings  into 
being  the  impulsion,  the  abundant  force,  the  heavenly  light. 

3.  When  he  runs,  when  he  speeds  in  his  passage,  as  the  wing  of 
the  Bird  is  a  wind  that  blows  about  him  in  his  greed  of  the 
gallop,  as  the  wing  that  beats  about  the  breast  of  the  rushing 
Eagle;  so  about  the  breast  of  Dadhikravan  when  with  the 
Force  he  carries  us  beyond. 

4.  In  the  abundance  of  his  strength  he  carries  his  impeller  be¬ 
yond;  a  rein  binds  his  neck  and  a  rein  holds  him  about  the 
chest  and  a  rein  is  in  his  mouth.  Dadhikravan  puts  forth  his 
energy  according  to  the  will  in  the  mind  and  gallops  along 
the  turnings  of  the  path. 

5.  This  is  the  swan  that  dwells  in  the  purity,  the  lord  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  middle  world,  the  priest  of  the  offering  whose 
seat  is  upon  the  altar,  the  guest  in  the  gated  house.  He  dwells 
in  the  Man,  he  dwells  in  the  Truth,  he  dwells  in  the  wide 
Ether;  he  is  born  of  the  Waters,  he  is  born  of  the  Light,  he 
is  born  of  the  Law,  he  is  born  of  the  Hill  of  Substance,  he  is 
the  law  of  the  Truth. 
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SUKTA  29 

1.  Three  mights  has  the  Fulfiller  of  aspiration  in  man’s  building 
of  the  godheads,  three  luminous  strata  of  the  Heavens  these 
uphold,  yea,  the  song  of  the  Thought-gods  when  they  are 
purified  in  their  discernment  is  thy  illumination,  but  thou, 
O  God-in-Mind,  art  the  thinker  and  their  Seer  of  the  Truth. 

2.  When  the  Thought-gods  sang  the  hymn  of  his  illumination 
and  its  strains  pursued  the  movement  of  his  ecstasies,  for 
he  had  drunk  of  the  wine  of  our  delight,  then  he  took  up 
his  lightning,  then  he  slew  the  Python,  then  he  released  the 
mighty  Waters  to  their  flowing. 

3.  O  ye  Strong  Movers,  O  singers  of  my  soul-thought,  let  the 
Puissant  One  drink  of  this  my  wine  that  I  have  pressed  out 
perfectly;  for  this  is  the  food  of  the  offering  that  finds  for 
man  the  radiances;  of  that  when  he  had  drunk,  God-in-Mind 
slew  the  Python. 

4.  More  vastly  he  supported  heaven  of  mind  and  earth  of 
body  and  his  wide-yawning  extension  became  a  terror  to 
the  Beast;  he  forced  him  to  draw  in  the  expression  of  his 
sinuosities  and  smote  down  the  Son  of  Division  as  he  hissed 
against  him. 

5.  Then  all  the  gods  gave  to  thee  by  their  will-in-works,  O  lord 
of  the  plenitudes,  their  draught  of  the  wine  of  ecstasy;  the 
brilliant-hued  horses  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  as  they  galloped  in 
front  for  the  white-shining  soul  thou  madest  to  mount  upon 
the  higher  levels. 

6.  When  the  Lord  of  our  plenitudes  severs  at  one  blow  with 
his  thunderbolt  all  the  ninety  and  nine  coils  of  the  Serpent, 
then  the  Thought-powers  sing  to  him  a  song  of  illumination 
in  the  seat  of  our  session  and  with  the  Word  of  the  triple 
rhythm  they  press  against  our  heavenly  barrier. 
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7.  God-in-Will,  a  friendly  Flame,  made  ready  for  his  friend 
three  hundred  mighty  bulls  of  the  vastness;  God-in-mind 
drank  from  the  three  lakes  of  man  all  together  the  Wine 
pressed  out  by  him,  that  he  might  slay  the  Enfolder. 

8.  When  the  Lord  of  the  plenitude  had  devoured  the  flesh  of 
the  three  hundred  vastnesses,  when  he  had  drunk  up  the 
three  lakes  of  the  immortalising  wine,  then  all  the  gods 
called  to  the  Doer  of  works,  the  Bringer  of  substance  for  the 
God-in-mind  so  that  he  slew  the  Python. 

9.  When  Ushana,  soul  of  desire  and  thou  together  sped  to 
thy  home,  O  God-in-Mind,  borne  by  forceful  and  speeding 
swiftnesses,  conquering  here  thou  didst  go  in  one  chariot 
with  Kutsa,  the  embracer  of  knowledge  and  with  the  gods; 
thou  didst  conquer  Strength  that  destroys. 

10.  One  wheel  of  the  illumining  Sun  thou  hadst  smitten  away  for 
the  embracer  of  knowledge,  the  other  thou  madest  to  move 
forward  towards  the  supreme  good.  Thou  hast  crushed 
with  thy  stroke  the  mouthless  Dividers  who  mar  our  self- 
expression,  thou  hast  cloven  them  asunder  in  the  gated  city. 

11.  The  affirmations  of  the  Manifester  of  Light  increased  thee 
and  thou  madest  subject  to  the  Son  of  Knowledge  the  demon 
of  the  evil  satisfactions;  the  Extender  in  the  straightness 
made  thee  his  comrade,  —  thou  didst  perfect  his  ripenesses 
and  thou  drankest  of  his  delight. 

12.  They  of  the  nine  radiances  when  they  have  pressed  out  the 
Wine  and  they  of  the  ten  illumine  in  them  God-in-mind 
by  their  hymnings;  they  accomplish  the  work,  they  uncover 
even  that  vastness  of  the  Light  over  which  there  is  a  lid. 

13.  How  shall  I  with  knowledge  serve  the  mightinesses  that  thou 
hast  done,  O  Lord  of  plenitude?  yea,  and  these  new  works 
also  that  thou  wouldst  do,  O  brilliant  Strength,  we  would 
bring  out  by  speech  in  the  comings  to  us  of  the  knowledge. 

14.  All  these  many  things  thou  hast  done,  O  Lord-in-Mind,  and 
even  in  thy  birth  wast  unassailable  in  thy  puissance;  and 
now  the  deeds  thou  wouldst  do  in  thy  violence,  O  hurler  of 
the  thunder-flash,  there  is  none  that  shall  prevent,  nor  any 
hedger-in  of  that  energy. 
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15.  O  Power-in-Mind,  cleave  to  these  thoughts  of  my  soul  even 
while  I  shape  them  into  form,  they  are  the  new  thoughts 
that  we  have  shaped  for  thee,  O  thou  flashing  Force.  I, 
desiring  substance,  accomplished  in  thought,  perfected  in 
works,  have  fashioned  them  for  thee  as  happy  robes  well 
made  and  as  a  chariot. 


SUKTA  30 

1.  Where  is  that  hero-strength?  Who  has  seen  God-in-mind 
moving  with  his  bright  pair  in  his  happy  chariot?  for  he 
desires  the  soul  that  has  pressed  out  the  wine  of  delight  and 
to  him  the  lord  of  lightnings,  to  whom  rises  the  manifold 
call,  comes  with  increase  to  his  dwelling-place. 

2.  I  saw  far-off  his  world  which  keeps  the  solar  light,  even  the 
intensity  of  his  seat  who  is  the  Establisher  of  things;  then  I 
desired  and  went  forth  to  seek.  I  asked  of  others  and  they 
said  to  me:  “When  we  souls  of  men  awake,  then  may  we 
possess  God-in-mind.” 

3.  Nay,  let  us  declare  now  in  this  pressing-out  of  the  Wine,  all 
the  things  that  thou  hast  done,  even  all  that  thou  cleavest 
to  in  us;  let  him  that  knoweth  not,  come  by  the  knowledge 
and  let  him  that  knows  hear  it  in  his  soul.  Lo,  the  lord  of 
the  plenitudes  who  comes  driving  with  all  his  armies! 

4.  In  thy  birth,  O  Indra,  thou  makest  firm  the  mind  and  goest 
forth  to  war  one  against  many;  and  thou  hast  opened  the 
very  Rock  to  light  by  thy  flashing  strength  and  thou  hast 
found  the  wideness  of  the  radiances,  the  shining  herds. 

5.  When  beyond  in  the  highest  supreme  thou  tookst  thy  birth 
bearing  thy  Name  of  inspiration,  from  that  moment  the 
gods  had  awe  of  the  Puissant  One;  he  conquered  all  these 
waters  that  had  the  Divider  for  their  lord. 

6.  For  thee  these  Thought-Powers  chant  their  hymn  of  illumi¬ 
nation  and  they  press  out  the  food  of  delight.  God-in-Mind 
prevailed  against  the  Serpent  that  lies  coiling  against  the 
waters;  by  his  own  creations  of  knowledge  he  overcame  the 
weaver  of  illusions. 
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7.  At  thy  birth  thou  didst  scatter  utterly  the  hurters,  the  divider, 
—  in  thy  high  desire  thou  slewest  him  with  light,  O  lord  of 
the  plenitudes,  when  here  thou  sentest  rolling  the  head  of 
Namuchi  the  destroyer,  desiring  a  path  for  man’s  journey. 

8.  Then  indeed  thou  madest  me  the  comrade  of  thy  battle, 
when  thou  didst  crush  the  head  of  Namuchi  the  destroyer 
and  thou  setst  in  action  thy  thunderstone  that  comes  to  us 
from  thy  luminous  world  and  madest  heaven  and  earth  like 
two  wheels  (or  wheelpaths)  for  the  thought-gods. 

9.  The  Destroyer  made  of  women  the  weapons  of  his  war¬ 
fare  and  what  shall  his  strengthless  armies  do  to  me?  Be¬ 
tween  both  the  two  streams  of  this  being  God-in-mind 
was  manifested;  then  he  moved  forth  to  battle  with  the 
Destroyer. 

10.  Here  the  luminous  mothers  moved  and  came  together,  for 
they  were  roaming  hither  and  thither  divorced  from  their 
offspring;  God-in-mind  by  his  acts  of  puissance  made  them 
firmly  to  cohere  when  perfect  outpourings  of  the  wine  of 
delight  had  filled  him  with  their  ecstasy. 

11.  When  the  wine-pourings  set  streaming  by  the  Tawny  One 
had  made  him  drunken  with  their  ecstasy,  the  Bull  roared 
aloud  in  his  dwelling-places;  God-in-Mind,  the  render-open 
of  our  cities,  drank  of  this  and  gave  back  the  shining  cows, 
the  radiant  herds. 

12.  O  God-Will,  a  happy  work  was  this  that  thy  ruddy  powers 
did  who  gave  unto  us  the  four  thousands  of  the  shining  kine, 
and  we  took  from  the  hands  of  the  strongest  of  Active  Souls, 
from  the  Discerner  of  the  Movement  the  fullnesses  that  he 
extended  unto  us. 

13.  O  God-Will,  thy  ruddy  powers  gave  me  perfect  form  and 
released  me  to  my  Home  with  the  thousands  of  thy  cattle;  for 
the  intense  juices  of  the  wine  had  intoxicated  the  God-Mind 
in  the  dawning  of  the  Night  that  circumscribes. 

14.  Out  broke  into  dawn  the  Night  that  circumscribes,  because 
of  the  Discerner  of  the  Movement,  the  King  of  his  ruddy 
powers.  Like  a  horse  driven  swiftly  in  its  gallop,  the  Ruddy 
One  conquered  his  fourfold  thousands. 
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15.  Four  times  a  thousand  of  the  luminous  cattle  we  have  taken 
from  thy  ruddy  powers,  O  God- Will;  and  this  heated  clar¬ 
ity  that  was  for  the  intensifying  of  our  strength,  —  of  the 
thunderstone  is  its  heat,  —  that  too  let  us  take,  O  minds 
illumined. 

SUKTA  31 

1.  God-in-Mind  maketh  him  a  steep  descent  for  the  chariot  of 
his  action  when  he  stands  upon  it,  lord  of  the  plenitudes, 
in  its  movement  towards  fullness;  as  a  keeper  of  the  kine 
with  the  troops  of  his  cattle,  so  he  extends  wide  his  herds  of 
vision;  unhurt,  supreme,  he  moves  towards  his  victory. 

2.  Forward  race,  O  master  of  thy  shining  steeds!  let  not  thy 
delight  turn  away  from  us,  O  thou  of  the  golden  prosperity; 
cleave  unto  us!  There  is  nought  in  the  world  more  rich 
in  substance  than  thou,  O  God-in-Mind;  even  to  our  life- 
powers,  steeds  that  have  no  mate,  thou  givest  a  mother  for 
their  offspring. 

3.  When  by  force  he  arose  and  was  born  as  force,  God-in- 
Mind  gave  his  direction  to  all  his  powers;  the  good  milkers 
that  were  shut  up  in  their  prison  he  goaded  forth  and  he 
opened  out  by  the  Light  the  enveloping  darkness. 

4.  Subtle  souls  of  men  fashioned  a  chariot  for  thy  steed,  the 
Framer  of  things  shaped  thy  shining  thunderbolt,  O  thou 
of  the  manifold  calling;  the  chanters  of  the  soul-thought 
greatening  the  God-Mind  by  their  hymns  of  illumination 
increased  him  that  he  might  slay  the  Python. 

5.  When  to  thee,  the  Bull  of  the  diffusion,  the  Lords  of  the 
diffusion  sang  the  illumining  hymn  and  the  pressing  stones 
chanted  it  and  the  Mother  Infinite,  of  one  mind  with  these, 
then  the  wheels  that  bear  no  chariot  and  no  horses  draw 
them  but  God-in-Mind  drives,  came  rolling  against  the  De¬ 
stroyers. 

6.  Thy  former  deeds  I  will  speak  forth  and  the  new  ones  that 
thou  hast  done,  O  Lord  of  the  plenitudes,  in  that  thou,  O 
holder  of  the  Force,  bearest  in  their  wide  extension  our  earth 
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and  heavens,  conquering  for  man  the  waters  bright  with  the 
rich  distribution  of  our  being. 

7.  And  that  too  now  is  thy  doing,  O  achiever  of  works,  O 
illumined  thinker,  that  thou,  slaying  the  Serpent,  containest 
here  the  energy;  and  thou  hast  seized  on  all  the  knowings  of 
the  evil  Strength  and  hast  cloven  away  the  destroyers  in  thy 
forward  movement. 

8.  Thou  madest  the  waters  to  play  for  Yadu  and  for  Turvasu, 
—  kine  of  a  good  milking,  —  and  didst  bear  them  to  their 
other  shore.  Thou  borest  on  Kutsa,  embracer  of  knowledge, 
in  his  fierce  driving  against  the  foe  when  in  ye  two  Ushana 
and  the  gods  rejoiced  together. 

9.  O  God-in-Mind  and  O  embracer  of  knowledge,  borne  on 
in  your  car  may  the  powers  of  your  movement  bring  you 
to  our  ear  of  inspiration;  do  ye  dispel  Night  from  the  wa¬ 
ters  and  from  the  seat  of  the  soul’s  session  and  remove  her 
darknesses  from  the  heart  of  man  so  that  he  shall  enjoy  his 
plenitudes. 

10.  The  horses  that  the  Breath  of  Life  has  yoked  are  yoked  well, 
this  Seer  too,  desiring  his  increase,  is  in  motion  upon  the 
path,  here  all  the  Thought-gods  are  thy  companions,  and 
our  soul-thoughts,  O  God,  increase  thy  energy. 

11.  And  may  the  car  too  of  the  illumining  Sun  in  the  circum¬ 
scribing  Night  rise  supreme  and  gallop  upon  the  upper 
levels;  for  his  white-shining  Steed  brings  the  wheel  of  his 
action  and  sets  it  to  its  complete  movement;  placing  it  in 
front  he  shall  win  for  us  the  whole  Will  to  the  work. 

12.  Lo,  O  ye  peoples,  God-in-mind  has  come  to  us  for  the  vision 
and  desires  for  his  comrade  the  man  who  has  pressed  out 
the  wine  of  the  ecstasy;  the  pressing  stone  lifts  up  its  voice 
and  is  brought  towards  the  altar  and  there  are  priests  of  the 
journeying  sacrifice  who  keep  its  swiftness  in  action. 

13.  They  who  would  desire,  now  let  them  desire;  but  they  are 
mortals,  O  Immortal!  let  not  their  march  and  labour  lead 
them  into  evil.  Take  thy  delight  in  the  doers  of  the  sacrifice 
and  confirm  thy  energy  in  them,  the  people  among  whom 
may  we  be  counted. 
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SUKTA  32 

1.  Thou  hast  rent  open  the  fountain,  thou  hast  released  the 
doors  that  were  sealed;  thou,  thou  hast  set  to  their  play  the 
floods  that  were  in  bondage;  O  God-in-mind,  when  thou 
openedst  the  vast  hill,  thou  hast  loosed  wide  the  streams, 
thou  hast  hurled  down  the  Titan  destroyer. 

2.  The  fountains  that  were  kept  sealed,  by  the  successions  of 
the  Truth  thou  hast  made  a  rushing  speed,  thou  hast  milked 
the  teat  of  the  Hill,  O  hurler  of  the  thunder- flash!  O  fierce 
and  strong!  O  Power-in-Mind!  and  thou  hast  smitten  the 
Python  that  lay  coiled  in  front  against  them  and  established 
thy  strength  in  us. 

3.  Against  that  other  mighty  Beast  also  thou  hast  hurled  forth 
thy  stroke  in  all  thy  strengths,  O  God-in-Mind;  for  when 
thou  deemedst  thyself  alone  and  without  any  opposer,  lo, 
from  him  that  was  slain  another  was  born  mightier  than  he ! 

4.  Him  too,  as  he  drew  intoxication  from  the  self-nature  of 
these  peoples,  a  Son  of  the  Mist,  who  increases  mightily 
in  his  march  towards  the  Night,  Sushna’s  evil  strength  that 
is  the  flame  and  light  of  the  Titan  Divider,  —  him  too  the 
Bringer  forth  of  the  abundance,  the  hurler  of  the  thunders, 
smote  with  his  thunderbolt. 

5.  He  too  was  settled  deep  within  in  the  workings  of  the  will  of 
this  mortal;  but  though  he  showed  no  vital  part,  yet  this  god 
found  out  his  mortal  centre;  therefore,  O  warrior  strength, 
when  he  warred  against  thee  in  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
rapture,  him  thou  didst  cast  into  the  house  of  darkness. 

6.  Him  as  he  lay  thus  coiled  in  a  knot  against  thee  and  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  sunless  darkness,  him  too  the  Bull,  the  Power-in- 
Mind,  intoxicated  with  the  distillings  of  the  wine,  forced  to 
uncoil  himself  and  slew  him. 

7.  When  God-in-Mind  lifted  up  his  stroke,  force  irresistible, 
against  the  mighty  Titan,  when  he  crushed  him  in  his  ad¬ 
vancing  of  the  thunderbolt  he  made  him  the  lowest  thing  of 
every  creature  born. 

8.  From  him  too  as  he  lay  against  the  nether  ocean  drinking  up 
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the  wine  of  sweetness,  a  denial  of  force,  a  mighty  dungeon, 
God-in-mind  wrested  his  gains;  he  cleft  asunder  with  his 
mighty  stroke  the  footless  eater  in  our  gated  dwelling,  the 
spoiler  of  our  self-expression. 

9.  Who  shall  hedge  in  his  force  and  his  heroic  strength?  Alone, 
irresistible  he  brings  to  us  our  possessions;  yea,  and  even 
these  two  Goddesses  hasten  forward  now  in  fear  pursued 
by  this  rapidity  of  the  God-mind  and  his  mightiness. 

10.  And  for  him  the  goddess,  self-disposing  Nature,  hastens 
forward  and  she  is  a  path  for  the  God-mind  and  like  a 
woman  that  desires  she  obeys  him  in  her  labour;  and  when 
by  these  goddesses  he  joins  all  his  energy  to  the  working, 
the  worlds  that  are  our  dwelling-place  bow  down  and  obey 
his  self-ordering  puissance. 

11.  Of  thee  my  soul  learns  in  its  inspiration  that  thou  art  the  lord 
of  existence.  One,  thou  art  five  in  thy  worlds  of  birth  and 
thou  art  born  in  a  victorious  movement  in  their  creatures. 
All  the  voices  of  my  aspiration  lay  hands  upon  their  strong 
impeller,  day  and  night  they  call  upon  the  Puissant. 

12.  As  such  verily  do  I  learn  of  thee  that  it  is  thou  movest  us 
according  to  the  order  of  the  truth  and  givest  thy  plenitudes 
to  thy  sages.  What  can  the  gods  of  our  soul-thoughts,  thy 
companions,  seize  of  thee  who  by  thee  (or  towards  thee),  O 
Power- in-mind,  set  in  us  their  desire? 

SUKTA  33 

1.  Limited  in  my  strength,  I  seek  to  hold  vastly  in  my  thought 
the  gods  for  that  other  vast  and  true  strength  which  is  the 
god-mind;  for  he  is  the  warrior  in  this  struggle  and  affirmed 
awakes  in  knowledge  in  the  creature  to  right  mentality  for 
this  human  being  so  that  man  wins  the  plenitudes. 

2.  Therefore  do  thou,  O  God-mind,  O  Bull  of  the  herds,  by 
constant  thought  with  the  words  of  illumination  attain  to 
the  yoking  of  thy  brilliant  swiftnesses;  for  thou  upholdest, 
O  lord  of  plenitudes,  the  thoughts  that  follow  thee  aright  ac¬ 
cording  to  thy  pleasure  in  them  and  thou  cleavest  faithfully 
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to  men  who  wage  the  noble  war. 

3.  No  longer,  O  God-Mind,  thou  who  movest  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  there  in  us  those  powers  of  thine  that  remained 
unyoked  to  thy  car  because  we  found  not  the  inspired  word; 
now  mount  upon  thy  chariot,  now  hold  the  lightning  in 
thy  hands,  for  now  thou  hast  perfect  steeds,  for  now  thou 
governest,  O  divine,  thy  reins  of  light. 

4.  When,  O  God-mind,  thou  hast  a  multitude  of  thy  words  of 
self-expression,  then  warring  thou  createst  from  them  the 
mother  of  Light  in  her  abundant  pastures;  yea,  the  Bull  of 
the  herds  has  cloven  in  his  battles  the  very  Name  of  the 
destroyer  for  the  Sun  of  the  illumined  truth  that  he  may 
mount  his  own  dwelling-place. 

5.  We  are  they,  O  God-Mind,  who  are  the  souls  that  generate 
thy  force  and  we  thy  chariot-warriors  driving  to  thy  onset; 
may  there  come  to  us,  O  Strength  of  the  Dragon,  the  Fighter 
and  delightful  Enjoyer  to  whom  we  call  in  the  bringings  of 
our  oblation. 

6.  For  the  energy  in  thee,  O  God-Mind,  desires  satisfaction  of 
delight  and,  immortal,  as  in  a  dance  thou  fulfillest  thy  divine 
strengths.  So  do  thou  become  in  us  wealth  of  thy  substance 
and  give  a  pervading  felicity;  I  would  affirm  the  gift  of  the 
conqueror  of  many  riches,  the  noble  fighter. 

7.  Thus,  O  god-mind,  protect  us  by  thy  increasings;  protect 
the  doers  of  the  works,  the  speakers  of  the  word,  O  Flero 
in  the  battle;  fill  thyself  with  a  delightful  wine  of  sweetness 
well-pressed  out  that  shall  give  us  the  very  touch  of  the  skin 
in  thy  conquest  of  the  plenitudes. 

8.  And  may  the  ten  white  swiftnesses  of  the  golden-hued  seer, 
the  son  of  the  many-seeing,  the  scatterer  of  the  dividers,  bear 
me  with  delight;  may  I  abide  by  the  workings  of  will  of  the 
Son  of  the  dweller  on  the  Mountain. 

9.  And  may  those  red  ones  of  the  Son  of  him  whose  steeds  are 
the  powers  of  life  bear  me  also,  they  that  have  the  fullnesses 
of  the  will-force  in  the  lavishing  of  the  knowledge.  The 
Mover  of  things  gives  me  his  thousands;  he  illumines  the 
force  of  the  fighter  as  if  for  increasing  the  fullness  of  his  body. 
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10.  And  may  those  well-loved  steeds,  shining  and  straining  for¬ 
ward,  of  the  King  of  Sound,  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  Feature 
come  to  me  in  the  greatness  of  bliss  of  the  all-embracing 
seer  even  as  the  shining  herds  that  I  have  gained  crowd  to 
their  pen. 

SUKTA  34 

1.  Infinite,  indestructible  is  the  Nature  that  belongeth  to  the 
world  of  Light  and  to  the  Achiever  of  works  it  comes,  to  him 
whom  none  was  ever  born  to  smite.  For  him  press  the  wine, 
for  him  prepare  the  food,  set  expandingly  your  abundance 
before  him  who  manifoldly  affirmed  is  the  upholder  of  the 
inspired  word. 

2.  He  has  filled  his  belly  with  the  wine  of  your  delight,  the  lord 
of  plenitudes  has  become  drunk  with  the  rapture  of  that 
honeyed  food;  as  the  soul  of  desire  he  of  the  mighty  stroke 
wields  his  weapon  of  the  thousand  flaming  points  to  slay 
the  Beast. 

3.  For  whosoever  presses  out  for  him  the  wine  in  the  clear 
heat  of  the  light  or  in  the  heat  of  the  abundance,  he,  oh 
he,  becomes  a  soul  of  light;  farther  and  farther  the  Puissant 
bears  the  extending  limits  of  his  being  and  makes  it  luminous 
in  its  formation;  for  this  is  the  lord  of  plenitudes  who  is  the 
comrade  of  the  seer. 

4.  When  he  has  slain  the  father  of  a  man  or  his  mother  or 
his  brother,  he  flees  not  from  him,  no,  he  comes  to  all  that 
that  man  has  laboured  out  and  he  is  the  doer  in  him  of  his 
labour;  it  is  he  that  creates  in  him  his  substance  and  he  flees 
not  away  from  the  sin. 

5.  Not  with  the  five  nor  with  the  ten  does  he  desire  to  ascend, 
nor  does  he  cleave  to  the  evil  one  who  gives  not  the  wine, 
even  though  he  flourish  and  increase;  he  conquers  him  or  he 
slays  in  his  impetuous  movement  and  he  gives  to  the  seeker 
of  the  godheads  for  his  portion  the  pen  full  of  the  luminous 
herds. 

6.  Grasping  firmly  his  discus  he  hews  asunder  our  foe  in  the 
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shock  of  the  battle,  he  turns  from  him  who  gives  not  the 
wine,  but  its  giver  he  increases;  the  God-mind  is  terrible,  he 
is  the  tamer  of  every  opponent,  he  is  the  Aryan  fighter  and 
brings  into  subjection  the  Destroyer. 

7.  Yea,  he  drives  away  the  enjoyment  of  that  miser  Trafficker, 
he  robs  him  of  it  and  apportions  to  the  giver  of  sacrifice 
that  wealth  full  of  powers.  Every  creature  who  angers  the 
strength  of  the  Puissant  is  held  back  by  manifold  obstacles 
and  his  path  is  painful  and  rugged. 

8.  When  Two  perfected  in  wealth  and  universal  in  force  are 
found  by  God-Mind,  the  master  of  plenitude  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  luminous  herds,  creating  light  he  makes  a  third 
his  helper  and  his  impetuous  movement  with  his  fighters 
releases  upward  the  luminous  multitude. 

9.  O  God-Will,  I  praise  the  Slayer  of  the  foe,  the  winner  of  the 
thousandfold  riches,  the  son  of  the  Dweller  in  the  flame,  let 
that  Aryan  fighter  obtain  the  highest  vision  of  the  light;  for 
him  let  the  heavenly  waters  come  together  and  nourish,  in 
him  let  there  dwell  a  forceful  and  blazing  warrior  strength. 

SUKTA  35 

1.  Bring  us,  O  God-Mind,  that  will  in  works  which  is  most 
effective  for  our  increase,  for  it  prevails  in  the  fields  of  our 
labour,  and  conquers  in  their  plenitudes  and  the  foe  cannot 
pierce  it. 

2.  The  increasing  birth  of  thee  bring  to  us  perfectly  which  thy 
four  nations  are,  and  that  which  are  thy  three,  O  Hero  in 
the  battle,  and  that  which  is  of  all  the  five. 

3.  Yea,  we  call  to  us  the  supremely  desirable  birth  of  thee  in  thy 
utter  strength  of  plenty;  for  the  gods  of  the  Life  are  created 
in  us  and  by  them  thou  art  born  as  the  rushing  speed  of  the 
Bull  of  the  abundance  and  breakest  through  thy  opponent. 

4.  Thou  art  the  Bull  of  plenty  and  thou  art  born  to  give  us  the 
joy  of  our  riches,  for  thy  force  rains  abundance;  violent  is 
thy  mind  and  a  self-might  of  battle  and  thy  prowess  strikes 
out  continually,  O  Puissant. 
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5.  God-Mind,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  will  of  a  hundred 
works,  lord  of  luminous  force,  rush  with  all  thy  chariots 
upon  the  mortal  who  makes  himself  our  enemy. 

6.  Thee  the  peoples  who  have  made  clear  the  seat  of  sacrifice 
call  for  the  winning  of  the  plenitude,  because  utter  is  thy 
abundance,  fierce  thy  energy,  and  first  and  supreme  art  thou 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  thinkings. 

7.  Advance,  O  Puissant,  the  chariot  invulnerable  that  goes  in 
our  front  and  goes  at  our  side  in  our  battles  conquering  for 
us  plenitude  of  possession  after  possession. 

8.  Come  to  us  in  our  battle,  O  God-Mind,  advance  our  chariot 
by  the  power  of  thy  many-thoughted  goddess;  may  we  hold 
in  thought  in  our  heavens,  O  lord  of  luminous  strength,  the 
inspired  knowledge  that  is  the  supreme  good,  may  our  mind 
realise  in  its  heavens  the  word  of  divine  affirmation. 

SUKTA  36 

1.  May  the  God-Mind  come  to  us,  he  who  awakes  in  us  to 
knowledge  of  our  treasures  to  give  of  the  giving  of  his  felici¬ 
ties;  like  a  bull  that  seeks  its  delight  but  has  wandered  in  the 
desert  thirsting  and  desiring,  so  let  him  drink  of  the  wine  of 
delight  that  we  have  pressed  out  for  him. 

2.  O  hero  of  the  battles,  O  driver  of  thy  luminous  coursers,  let 
the  Wine  of  our  delight  mount  thy  devouring  jaws  as  if  on 
to  the  high  level  of  the  mountain;  to  thee  let  the  horses  of 
our  life  gallop,  may  we  all  have  intoxication  in  our  words, 
O  thou  of  the  manifold  calling. 

3.  O  thou  called  manifoldly  by  men,  my  mind  is  like  a  wheel 
that  travels  on  the  paths,  but  shakes  and  trembles  in  my 
fear  that  I  may  not  have  power  to  mentalise  thee,  O  wielder 
of  the  lightnings;  therefore  utterly  may  thy  adorer  enriched 
with  thy  many  riches  affirm  thee  in  his  chariot,  O  thou  who 
ever  increasest,  master  of  plenitudes. 

4.  O  God-Mind,  thy  adorer  is  a  pressing  stone  of  the  wine 
that  lifts  up  its  voice  to  thee  seeking  possession  of  thy  Vast; 
extend  with  thy  left  hand  thy  felicities,  with  thy  right  hand 
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extend  them,  driver  of  bright  coursers,  lord  of  plenitudes, 
let  not  thy  delight  in  us  pass  away  from  thee. 

5.  Let  Heaven  rain  its  abundance  to  increase  thee,  the  lord  of 
abundance;  diffuser  of  the  rain  of  heaven  art  thou  and  the 
horses  also  that  bear  thee;  as  the  bull  of  that  plenty  come 
in  thy  chariot  of  the  abundance,  O  strong-jawed  drinker; 
thy  will  is  for  the  works  of  abundance,  thou  art  lord  of 
these  rains,  O  hurler  of  the  thunderflash,  confirm  us  in  the 
bringing  of  the  plenty. 

6.  The  red  coursers  of  his  plenitude  he  of  the  plenitude  directs 
and  they  cleave  to  the  hundredfold  riches  of  the  triple  state; 
to  the  Youth  whose  chariot  is  the  voice  of  the  knowledge 
may  the  worlds  and  their  people  bow  down  and  the  gods  of 
the  Life  obey  him  to  do  his  works. 

SUKTA  37 

1.  He  labours  by  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Truth,  casting  the 
oblation,  bright  with  the  surface  of  the  clarities,  moving 
perfectly;  inviolable  the  dawns  break  forth  for  him  who 
has  said,  “Let  us  press  out  the  wine  of  immortality  for  the 
Puissant.” 

2.  He  has  kindled  the  Flame  and  he  conquers,  he  has  extended 
wide  the  seat  of  his  sacrifice,  he  has  set  the  pressing  stone 
to  its  labour  and  has  pressed  out  the  wine  and  he  adores. 
When  his  pressing  stones  cry  aloud  with  the  voice  of  their 
swift  impulsion,  then  by  his  oblation  the  priest  of  pilgrim 
sacrifice  travels  to  that  ocean. 

3.  Lo  the  Bride,  who  comes  to  him  desiring  her  lord,  he  weds 
her,  a  vast  queen  of  swift  impulsions;  his  chariot  becomes 
a  voice  of  knowledge  and  a  thunder  of  proclamation  and  it 
sets  moving  around  it  the  many  thousands  of  the  plenitude. 

4.  He  is  a  king  and  untroubled  in  whom  the  God-mind  drinks 
an  intense  Wine  with  the  light  for  its  companion;  and  he 
charges  with  his  fighters  and  slays  the  powers  that  conceal 
and  possesses  the  worlds  for  his  habitation,  full  of  felicity, 
increasing  the  Name. 
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5.  He  increases  in  his  secure  having  and  he  conquers  in  his 
getting,  for  him  the  human  path  and  the  divine  meet  in  one 
and  both  are  conquered.  He  becomes  dear  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Light,  dear  to  the  Lord  of  the  Flame  who  presses  out  the 
Wine  and  gives  it  to  the  Puissant. 

SUKTA  38 

1.  O  Puissant,  O  lord  of  thy  hundred  workings,  vast  is  thy 
felicity,  wide-diffused  are  its  riches;  O  universal  doer  of 
works  perfect  in  warrior-force,  make  large  now  our  lumi¬ 
nousnesses. 

2.  O  God-in-Mind,  O  shining  Strength,  when  thou  holdest  that 
in  thee  as  an  impulsion,  a  thing  of  inspiration,  far  it  extends 
itself,  O  hue  of  gold,  far  is  the  range  of  its  inspired  hearing 
and  falsehood  cannot  pierce  it. 

3.  Lo  thy  aggressive  strengths,  O  thou  of  the  thunderbolt,  that 
attain  to  perceptive  vision  and  are  themselves  the  rain  of 
thy  bounty,  both  thou  and  they  are  godheads  who  enter 
into  possession  of  our  being;  ye  rule  our  heavens  and  ye 
rule  this  material  movement. 

4.  Yea  and  this  also  ye  rule  that  is  some  other  discerning  force 
of  thine,  O  slayer  of  the  Coverer.  To  us  bring  that  divine 
power  of  man  that  for  us  thou  shalt  become  the  mind  of  the 
godhead. 

5.  Now  by  these  thy  enterings  in,  O  God-in-Mind,  lord  of  the 
hundred  powers  of  will,  may  we  abide  in  thy  peace  and  bliss 
perfectly  guarded;  may  we  abide,  O  Warrior,  with  thee  for 
our  strong  protector. 


SUKTA  39 

1.  O  God-Mind,  thou  of  the  rich  lights,  thou  of  the  thunder¬ 
bolt,  that  which  is  thy  rain  of  bounty  and  the  felicity  of 
thy  giving  bring  to  us  with  both  hands  full,  O  finder  of  our 
substance. 

2.  O  God-Mind,  bring  to  us  the  supremely  desirable  thing 
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which  thou  dost  mentalise,  that  which  dwells  in  the  light 
of  heaven;  so  may  we  have  knowledge  of  thee  that  thou 
mayst  give  to  us,  nor  stint  the  satisfaction  of  our  longing. 

3.  By  mentality  of  thee  which  lavishes,  which  increases  wealth 
of  thy  felicity,  which  is  large,  which  is  inspired  in  knowledge, 
by  that  thou  rendest  out  even  from  fortified  enclosures  the 
plenitude  for  our  possessing. 

4.  To  him  who  is  richest  of  all  the  lords  of  riches  and  king  over 
all  who  labour  at  the  Work,  I  direct  my  love  in  the  words  to 
the  Puissant,  that  I  may  express  him  by  his  many  energies. 

5.  For  him  the  word  of  revealed  wisdom,  for  the  God-mind  the 
speech  of  our  utterance,  the  speech  of  our  self-expression; 
for  him  who  bears  the  thought  of  our  soul  the  Eaters  of 
things  increase  their  Words,  yea,  they  make  them  a  bright 
gladness. 

SUKTA  40 

f.  Come  to  us,  lord  of  the  Wine,  God-Mind,  most  powerful 
to  slay  the  Coverer;  drink,  O  diffuser  of  bounty  with  thy 
powers  of  the  diffusion  the  wine  that  the  stones  have  pressed 
for  thee. 

2.  Strong  towards  bounty  is  the  stone  of  the  pressing,  strong 
in  bounteousness  this  wine  that  we  have  pressed,  strong  in 
bounteousness  is  its  rapture;  O  God-Mind,  most  powerful 
to  slay  the  Coverer,  drink  with  thy  powers  of  the  diffusion, 
O  diffuser  of  bounty. 

3.  Rich  in  thy  bounty  I  call  thee  to  me  with  all  the  abundance 
of  thy  varied  expandings;  O  God-Mind  etc. 

4.  Thunderer  of  the  straight  movements,  Bull  of  the  puissance 
who  conquers  in  the  battle,  the  King,  the  Wine-drinker  who 
slays  the  Coverer,  may  the  God-Mind  come  forcefully  to  us 
yoking  his  bright  coursers  and  grow  drunken  with  the  wine 
of  the  midday  offering. 

5.  O  Sun  of  Truth,  when  the  Light  of  thy  world  has  become 
the  undivine  and  pierced  thee  with  the  darkness,  then  the 
worlds  and  their  peoples  think  like  a  man  bewildered  and 
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deluded  who  finds  not  the  Field  which  he  is  seeking  (or 
knows  not  the  field  of  his  movement). 

6.  O  God-Mind,  thereafter  when  thou  didst  hurl  down  from 
it  as  they  moved  over  the  mental  heaven  the  formations  of 
knowledge  (illusions)  of  that  Titan  Light,  the  Eater  of  things 
found  by  the  fourth  Word  the  Sun  of  Truth  that  had  been 
hidden  in  a  darkness  given  up  to  a  false  working. 

7.  Lo,  here  am  I  thine  and  in  him  I  dwell;  violated  by  me 
through  fear  or  passion  let  him  not  cast  me  out  from  him! 
Thou  art  the  Lord  of  Love  who  gives  us  the  felicity  of  the 
Truth;  he  and  the  King  of  Wideness,  let  these  two  here  foster 
me. 

8.  Priest  of  the  Word,  setting  the  stones  to  their  work,  serving 
the  gods  with  active  obedience,  learning  from  them,  the 
Eater  of  things  has  set  the  eye  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  in  his 
heavens  and  hid  away  the  illusions  of  the  Titan  Light. 

9.  The  Sun  that  was  smitten  with  darkness  by  the  Light  of 
his  own  world  became  undivine,  the  Eaters  of  things  have 
sought  out  and  discovered;  others  could  not  find  him. 

SUKTA  42 

1.  Let  the  Word  of  my  thought  be  full  of  the  peace  that  it  may 
embrace  the  godhead  as  Wideness  and  as  the  Harmonies 
and  as  the  Enjoyment  and  as  the  Infinities  of  being.  Yea,  let 
the  Master  of  all  Might  hear  it  who  is  the  multicoloured 
birth  of  things,  the  sacrificer  on  the  five  planes,  whose  path 
none  can  cleave  across,  the  creator  of  the  Bliss. 

2.  Let  the  infinite  Consciousness  clutch  my  affirmation  to  her 
bosom,  as  the  Mother  her  child  attractive  to  her  heart  in 
the  fullness  of  her  bliss;  the  soul  state  of  love  and  joy  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  Divine  that  I  gain  in  the  godhead 
of  wideness  and  the  godhead  of  harmony,  even  that  which 
creates  the  Bliss. 

3.  Make  to  rise  up  in  you  that  highest  Seer  of  all  seers,  send 
over  him  in  a  surge  the  sweetness  and  the  clarity;  he  is  the 
godhead  creative  who  brings  forth  into  being  for  us  the 
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delightful  treasures  of  our  substance  and  they  are  brought 
forward  by  his  working  and  are  firmly  established. 

4.  And  thou,  O  divine  Mind,  by  the  mind  lead  us  and  by  the 
radiances  and  by  the  illumined  gods  in  us  to  that  blissful 
state  and  by  the  soul  that  is  founded  in  the  divine  and  by 
the  right  mind  of  the  godheads  that  preside  in  our  sacrifice. 

5.  The  divine  who  enjoys  in  us  and  is  the  creator  of  bliss  and 
the  master  of  nectar  and  the  divine  Mind  that  conquers  all 
the  wealth  which  the  Coverer  keeps  from  us  and  the  Shaper 
in  Knowledge  and  the  Artisan  of  plenty  and  the  many- 
thoughted  Inhabitant,  let  all  these  foster  us,  immortals  who 
break  through  for  us  to  our  goal. 

[Incomplete] 

SUKTA  52 

1 .  Forward !  Shyavasva,  violently  on  with  thy  illumined  thought 
by  the  Thought-powers  that  sing  to  thee  their  sentences  of 
light,  gods  of  the  sacrifice  who  have  rapture  of  an  inspiration 
that  betrays  them  not,  for  it  follows  Nature’s  self-forming 
force. 

2.  Violent  are  they,  yet  comrades  of  a  firm  gleaming  Strength; 
full  of  boldness  in  their  driving,  but  linked  each  to  each  they 
protect  by  their  self -truth  thy  march. 

3.  Swift-charging  bulls  of  the  diffusion,  they  leap  beyond  our 
Nights;  then  in  their  heaven  as  on  our  containing  earth  we 
mentalise  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Thought-gods. 

4.  In  the  Thought-gods  we  establish  by  their  bold  violence 
affirmation  and  sacrifice  and  they  protect  throughout  our 
human  epochs  our  mortality  from  the  Enemy’s  harms. 

5.  They  are  soul-strengths  that  become  adept  in  us  for  the 
conquest,  perfect  in  force  of  achievement,  no  half-strengths 
of  the  light;  forward  through  heaven  illumine  the  sacrifice 
with  thy  verse  for  the  thought-powers,  gods  of  the  sacrifice. 

6.  By  their  golden  gleamings,  by  their  battling  these  soul- 
strengths  move  towards  knowledge  and  cast  out  their 
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searching  spears;  yea,  the  lightnings  leap  at  the  will  of 
the  Thought-gods,  —  then  of  itself  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
arises  in  our  heaven. 

7.  They  increase  the  mights  of  our  clay  in  the  wide  intervening 
spaces  and  in  the  energy  of  the  rivers  of  Truth  and  in  their 
place  in  the  vast  heaven. 

8.  Express  upward  the  force  of  the  thought-gods  who  have 
the  luminous  power  of  the  truth  and  skill  to  shape  it;  then 
of  themselves  these  strengths  of  the  soul  are  self-yoked  and 
they  charge  in  our  forward  march  towards  the  light  and 
bliss. 

9.  Both  in  the  streams  of  its  wide-flowing  flood  they  purify 
themselves  and  garb  themselves  with  its  densities  and  here 
with  the  wheel  of  their  chariots  they  break  open  the  material 
hill. 

10.  With  paths  that  come  home  to  us  and  paths  that  radiate  out 
wide  from  us  and  paths  within  us  and  paths  that  follow  our 
movement  and  by  all  these  their  Names  extended  they  come 
galloping  to  my  sacrifice. 

11.  Now  as  human  things  they  gallop  in  and  now  as  yoke- 
steeds  of  the  nervous  Life  and  now  they  are  thoughts  from 
the  supreme  and  wear  richly-shining  forms  of  vision. 

12.  They  maintain  the  rhythms,  they  thirst  for  the  waters  and, 
victorious  in  the  work,  they  dance  about  the  source.  They 
are  unseen  extenders  of  my  being,  my  increasers  who  were 
with  me  for  a  blazing  force  in  the  vision. 

13.  They  are  finders  of  knowledge  and  their  lightnings  are  as 
spears  that  search;  they  are  seers,  they  are  creators  of  har¬ 
mony;  O  sage,  bow  down  to  the  banded  Thought-gods  and 
give  them  delight  by  thy  speech. 

14.  O  sage,  approach  the  banded  Thought-gods  as  one  comes 
to  a  friend  with  the  goddess  who  discerns  and  disparts  as 
with  the  bride  of  thy  love;  then  shall  they  in  thy  heavens, 
affirmed,  aggressive  in  their  energy,  rush  forward  with  thy 
thoughts. 

15.  If  a  man  mentalises  these,  towards  the  godheads  by  the 
Thought  that  bears,  then  by  the  Thought  that  discerns  and 
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disparts  he  shall  be  joined  to  them  in  their  light  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  their  inspiration  of  movement,  in  their  gleamings- 
out. 

16.  That  I  might  seek  the  divine  Friend,  they  illumined,  declared 
to  me  first  their  many-hued  Mother,1  yea,  they  declared  the 
bright  Mother  of  the  herds;  then  their  Father  who  gives  us 
his  impulsions  they  declared,  the  Terrible  One2  (they  who 
are  his  mights). 

1 7.  Seven  by  seven  in  their  power,  each  seven  his  complete  hun¬ 
dred  gave  to  me;  in  the  waters  of  Yamuna  I  cleanse  my 
wealth  and  inspiration  of  her  shining  herds,  I  purify  my 
glad  wealth  of  his  steeds. 

SUKTA  54 

1.  Raise  thou  up  this  voice  of  the  word  to  the  self-lustrous  army 
of  the  Thought-powers,  they  who  move  the  fixed  hills;  they 
who  support  the  burning  light  and  sacrifice  on  the  back  of 
heaven  and  have  the  luminous  inspiration,  to  them  sing  out 
by  the  word  a  great  mightiness  of  the  soul. 

2.  These  are  the  powers  of  the  Life  that  are  mighty  and  de¬ 
sire  the  waters  of  heaven  and  they  increase  our  wide  being; 
yoking  their  swiftnesses  they  speed  everywhere;  they  join 
themselves  to  the  lightning,  the  Third  Soul  cries  aloud  to 
them,  the  waters  raise  their  voice  and  rush  over  all  the  earth. 

3.  These  gods  have  the  flashing  powers  of  the  lightning,  they 
are  the  outflaming  of  the  thunderstone,  the  fire  and  light 
of  the  storm-wind  of  Life,  Powers  of  battle  that  move  the 
hills;  they  follow  their  clamorous  path  again  and  again  with 
giving  of  the  waters,  shouting  in  their  strength,  uplifting 
their  energy  with  a  passionate  delight  in  their  force. 

4.  O  violent  ones,  rushing  you  pervade  in  your  strength  the 
nights  and  the  days  and  the  mid-world  and  its  kingdoms; 


1  The  dappled  Cow,  mental  Nature,  mother  of  the  thought-gods  by  her  light. 

-  Rudra,  the  dread  Master  of  Life,  the  terrible  and  easily-angered  Compeller  of  the 
ascending  evolution,  father  of  the  upward  storming  thought-powers  by  his  nervous 
impulsions. 
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when  you  drive  like  ships  over  open  ranges  or  when  you 
possess  with  your  motion  the  difficult  paths,  O  even  then, 
you  Life-gods,  you  come  not  by  any  hurt. 

5.  That  force  of  yours,  O  ye  Life-gods,  has  extended  its  far- 
reaching  vastness  as  the  Sun  of  Truth  extends  wide  its  work¬ 
ing;  ye  are  even  as  his  white  steeds  whose  pure  light  in  their 
journeying  none  can  seize  and  restrain,  when  you  make  to 
break  apart  the  hill  of  being  because  it  gives  not  up  to  you 
life’s  prisoned  swiftnesses. 

6.  O  Life-gods,  O  ordainers  of  things,  your  army  blazes  with 
light  when  you  wrest  out  the  flood  like  a  woodcutter  cleav¬ 
ing  a  tree.  Now  therefore  shall  you,  setting  all  your  heart 
on  one  object,  lead  our  effort  and  struggle  by  an  easy  way 
even  as  his  eye  guides  the  wayfarer. 

7.  O  Life-gods,  he  is  not  conquered,  he  is  not  slain,  he  stumbles 
not,  nor  is  hurt  nor  suffers  anguish,  his  felicities  and  his 
increasings  are  not  harried  nor  made  havoc  of  whom  you 
speed  on  his  way  a  seer  or  a  king. 

8.  These  Life-gods,  they  yoke  the  horses  of  the  Life-power, 
they  are  like  men  that  conquer  groups  and  companies,  they 
are  as  if  lords  of  strength  and  aspiration;  when  these  kings 
have  upraised  their  voice,  they  feed  (drink)  the  fountain  of 
the  waters  and  flood  earth  with  the  strong  essence  of  the 
sweetness. 

9.  This  wide  earth  becomes  prone  to  the  advancing  movement 
of  the  Life-gods,  prone  the  heaven  and  prone  paths  of  the 
mid-air  and  prone  the  mountains. 

10.  When,  O  Life-powers,  O  souls  of  heaven,  with  your  rich 
bringings  you  rejoice  in  the  rising  of  its  Sun  of  illumination, 
souls  of  the  world  of  Light,  ah,  your  horses  fall  not  in  their 
galloping,  at  once  you  attain  the  end  of  this  path. 

11.  Lances  are  on  your  shoulders,  on  your  feet  are  sharp  anklets, 
on  your  bosoms  golden  adornments,  O  Life-Powers  happy 
in  your  cars;  lightnings  that  are  flamings  of  the  flame  of  Will 
are  in  your  luminous  arms,  on  your  heads  are  wide  extended 
turbans  of  golden  light. 

12.  Strivers  and  fighters,  O  Life-powers,  ye  rush  over  that  high 
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heaven  whose  pure  light  cannot  be  seized  where  is  the  shin¬ 
ing  Tree;  when  their  purifying  strengths  have  come  together 
and  have  become  a  blaze  of  light,  desiring  the  Truth  they 
raise  a  voice  of  far  extended  proclamation. 

13.  O  ye  Life-Powers  that  attain  to  absolute  knowledge,  may 
we  be  wide  in  our  being,  charioteers  of  the  felicity  you  give 
which  never  departs  from  us  even  as  the  star  Tishya  from 
heaven;  let  the  Life-powers  in  us  delight  in  a  thousandfold 
riches. 

14.  O  Life-gods,  you  foster  a  felicity  full  of  desirable  energies, 
you  foster  the  finder  of  knowledge  who  has  illumined  pos¬ 
session  of  equality,  you  for  the  bringer  of  the  riches  establish 
here  his  war  steed  of  the  plenitude,  you  his  King  of  the 
inspired  knowledge. 

15.  O  you  who  at  once  increase  our  being,  I  seek  from  you 
that  substance  by  which  we  shall  build  as  if  the  world  of 
light  in  the  godheads.  Life-Powers,  take  joy  in  this  my  self- 
expression  so  that  by  its  speed  for  our  journey  we  may  pass 
through  safe  to  the  goal  of  our  hundred  winters. 

SUKTA  55 

1.  Strong  for  the  sacrifice  the  Thought-Powers  with  their  shin¬ 
ing  spears  and  the  golden  light  of  their  bosoms  hold  a  vast 
manifestation  of  our  being;  they  journey  with  swift  horses 
perfectly  controlled;  their  chariots  roll  one  after  the  other 
as  they  journey  to  Bliss. 

2.  Of  yourselves  you  hold  in  thought  an  energy  according  to 
your  knowledge;  great  are  you  and  widely  illumine  a  vast¬ 
ness;  yea  and  with  your  force  you  have  measured  out  the 
mid-world.  One  after  the  other  their  chariots  roll  [as  they 
journey  to  Bliss. J 

3.  Together  they  were  born,  perfect  in  their  becoming,  together 
they  are  diffused  and  ever  the  godheads  increase  for  the 
glory  advancing  more  and  more;  wide  are  their  splendours 
like  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Truth.  One  after  the  [other  their 
chariots  roll  as  they  journey  to  Bliss. J 
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4.  O  ye  thought-powers,  your  greatness  can  enter  into  our 
being  and  carry  with  it  a  power  of  vision  like  the  seeing 
of  the  bright  Lord  of  Truth;  and  ye  shall  found  us  in  the 
immortality.  One  after  the  other  [their  chariots  roll  as  they 
journey  to  Bliss. J 

5.  O  Thought-powers,  from  that  ocean  of  the  Waters  you  raise 
up  and  shower  down  the  rain  of  your  plenty;  and  your  herds 
that  foster  are  not  harried  by  the  foe,  O  ye  achievers  of  the 
work.  One  after  the  other  [their  chariots  roll  as  they  journey 
to  Bliss. J 

6.  When  for  horses  of  swiftness  you  have  put  your  dappled  deer 
in  your  yokes  and  have  drawn  about  you  your  vestments  of 
golden  light,  you  scatter  and  sunder  all  that  strives  against 
you,  O  Thought-Powers  of  the  Life.  One  after  another  [their 
chariots  roll  as  they  journey  to  Bliss. J 

7.  Not  the  mountains  of  being  nor  its  rivers  can  hedge  you 
in,  but  where  you  discern  your  way,  O  Thought-powers,  to 
that  you  go.  Your  movement  is  over  all  the  earth  and  all 
the  heavens.  One  after  another  [their  chariots  roll  as  they 
journey  to  Bliss. J 

8.  Whatsoever  is  of  old  and  whatsoever  is  new,  that  which  rises 
in  us,  O  Dwellers  in  substance,  and  that  which  is  expressed, 
of  all  this  you  become  the  knowers.  One  after  another  [their 
chariots  roll  as  they  journey  to  Bliss. J 

9.  Be  a  gladness  in  us,  O  Thought-powers,  hurt  us  not  with 
your  blows;  work  out  widely  for  us  your  much  bliss;  en¬ 
ter  into  our  affirmation  and  our  companionship.  One  after 
another  [their  chariots  roll  as  they  journey  to  Bliss. J 

10.  Lead  us,  you,  O  Thought-powers  hymned  by  us,  from  this 
to  a  richer  existence  out  of  the  sin  and  evil.  Accept  our  giving 
and  oblation,  O  lords  of  sacrifice;  let  us  become  masters  of 
your  riches. 

SUKTA  56 

1.  O  Flame  of  will,  today  I  call  down  even  from  the  luminous 
world  of  heaven  the  nations  of  the  Thought-powers,  the 
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host  that  puts  out  its  force,  shaped  with  shining  ornaments 
of  golden  light. 

2.  Even  as  thou  conceivest  aught  in  the  heart,  that  so  they 
express  and  to  that  they  move;  they  who  come  nearest  to 
thy  callings  increase  into  a  terrible  beauty. 

3.  Our  earth  full  of  their  bounty  moves  rejoicing  in  the  impulse 
of  their  blows.  O  Thought-powers,  your  force  tears  and 
cleaves  asunder  and  it  is  hard  to  restrain  like  a  luminous 
bull  seeking  the  Terrible. 

4.  They  move  in  their  energy  easily  like  shining  herds  that  can¬ 
not  be  restrained;  they  impel  forward  by  their  journeyings 
even  the  stone  of  the  heavens  of  light  and  the  hill  of  being 
expressed  with  all  its  members. 

5.  Arise,  now  I  call  by  my  affirmings  the  multitudinous  army 
of  these  Thought-powers  increased  and  diffused,  a  supreme 
host,  as  if  a  herd  released  of  the  shining  ones. 

6.  Yoke  to  your  car  your  steeds  of  rosy  light,  yoke  blood-red 
swiftnesses  to  your  chariots,  yoke  those  two  swift  brilliant 
coursers  who  are  strongest  to  bear  you  in  the  yoke,  your 
strongest  bearers  in  the  yoke. 

7.  Yea  and  that  one  shining  many-voiced  visioned  steed  of  the 
plenitude  hath  here  been  placed;  O  Thought-powers,  let 
him  not  delay  long  in  your  journeyings;  urge  him  forward 
in  your  chariots. 

8.  Now  we  call  the  chariot  of  the  Thought-powers  that  seeks 
the  inspired  knowledge,  and  there  stands  the  Queen  of  the 
two  firmaments  with  the  Thought-powers  and  brings  to  us 
all  delightful  things. 

9.  I  call  that  keen-shining  labouring  host  of  you  brilliant 
(happy)  in  the  chariot,  for  there  she  greatens  with  the 
Thought-powers  perfect  in  her  being,  perfect  in  her  felicity. 

SUKTA  57 

1.  O  violent  ones  who  have  one  heart,  travel  with  the  God- 
mind  in  your  chariots  of  golden  light  on  a  happy  journey 
to  the  bliss.  Lo,  this  thought  in  us  in  which  ye  shall  take 
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joy!  Come  as  the  waters  of  heaven  to  the  thirsting  soul  that 
desires  its  streams. 

2.  Thinkers  with  your  weapons  of  sound  and  your  lances 
that  seek,  bows  of  firmness,  arrows  of  impulsion,  quivers 
of  persistence,  perfect  are  your  horses,  perfect  your  chari¬ 
ots,  perfect  your  weapons.  O  Thought-powers,  sons  of  the 
many-hued  Mother,  so  you  journey  to  the  Bliss. 

3.  You  pour  out  earth  and  heaven  as  his  wealth  on  the  giver 
of  the  sacrifice,  in  fear  of  your  movement  earth’s  forests  of 
pleasure  start  away  from  their  roots.  Sons  of  the  many-hued 
Mother,  you  hew  at  the  wide  earth  in  your  search  for  the 
bliss  when  fierce  in  strength  you  have  yoked  your  dappled 
ones. 

4.  O  Thought-powers,  ye  are  the  flamings  of  the  Life-god,  the 
rain  of  heaven  is  your  robe,  you  are  perfect  in  form  and  alike 
even  as  twin-born  things;  gold  and  rose  are  your  swiftnesses; 
cleaving  all  things  you  are  without  hurt;  you  are  great  and 
vast  like  heaven. 

5.  Many-streaming,  luminously  adorned,  very  forceful,  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  flaming  lights,  a  rich  felicity  that  falls  not  away  from 
them,  perfect  in  being  from  their  birth,  golden  bosomed,  the 
illumined  singers  of  heaven  enjoy  the  Immortal  Name. 

6.  O  Thought-powers,  spears  of  light  are  on  your  shoulders, 
force  and  energy  and  strength  are  placed  in  your  arms,  on 
your  heads  are  the  mightinesses  of  the  soul,  weapons  of  war 
are  in  your  chariots;  all  glories  have  taken  form  in  your 
bodies. 

7.  Give  unto  us,  O  Thought-Powers,  a  rich  felicity  of  the  herds 
of  the  light  and  the  horses  of  swiftness  and  chariots  for  our 
movement  and  great  hero-energies  and  delight  and  joy.  Sons 
of  the  Violent,  create  in  us  our  self-expression;  let  me  have 
enjoyment  of  your  divine  increasing. 

8.  Ho!  ye  divine  souls,  Thought-powers  of  the  many  pleni¬ 
tudes,  give  us  bliss,  Immortals  and  Knowers  of  the  Truth 
and  Right,  Seers  ever  young  whose  inspired  hearing  listens 
to  the  Truth;  and  your  words  express  its  Vastness  and  that 
Vastness  is  the  rain  of  your  diffusion. 
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SUKTA  58 

1.  Now  will  I  affirm  that  puissant  host  of  these  Thought-gods 
full  of  newborn  expression,  whose  horses  are  swift  and  they 
carry  strength  in  their  chariots;  they  have  self-rule,  they  have 
mastered  Immortality. 

2.  They  are  a  strong  host  blazing  with  light,  who  wear  sharp 
bracelets  on  their  hands  and  all  whose  actions  are  a  rushing 
speed  and  they  have  creative  knowledge  and  are  givers  of 
desirable  boons,  for  they  are  immeasurable  in  their  vastness 
and  creators  of  beatitude;  O  mind  illumined,  adore  these 
divine  powers  who  have  many  riches  for  thee. 

3.  Let  them  come  to  you  today  bearing  heaven’s  waters,  all 
these  Thought-powers  that  speed  the  rain  of  its  abun¬ 
dance.  O  Thought-powers,  behold  here  the  flaming  god 
high-kindled,  cleave  to  him,  O  seers  who  are  young  for  ever. 

4.  It  is  you,  O  powers  of  the  sacrifice,  that  bring  to  birth 
for  man  the  King  of  the  great  impulsions;  yours  comes 
this  Fighter  who  speeds  forth  his  arms  and  smites  with  his 
clenched  hands,  yours,  O  Thought-powers,  this  master  of 
hero-powers  and  excellent  swiftnesses. 

5.  Those  who  moved  not  become  like  whirling  spokes,  those 
who  were  limited  in  knowledge  are  born  like  the  days  into 
ever  greater  vastnesses;  for  the  Thought-powers,  highest  and 
most  rapturous  sons  of  the  many-hued  mother,  by  the  force 
of  their  own  thinking  have  rained  down  their  bounty. 

6.  When  ye  have  gone  forcefully  forward,  O  Thought-powers, 
with  your  dappled  deer  for  coursers  and  the  strong  gallop¬ 
ing  of  your  chariots,  the  floods  of  heaven  shall  flow  in  their 
channels,  earth’s  pleasant  growths  shall  be  set  in  movement, 
and  let  Heaven  too  like  a  shining  Bull  (rainer  luminous) 
thunder  out  its  cry  upon  us. 

7.  In  their  passage  our  wide  earth  becomes  more  vast  to  us, 
and  their  desire  like  a  husband  places  in  her  its  own  child; 
our  life-currents  they  join  to  the  yoke  for  their  horses;  they 
have  made  their  rain  as  if  the  sweat  of  their  toil,  these  sons 
of  the  Violent  One. 
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8.  Ho,  ye  divine  souls,  [Thought-powers  of  the  many  pleni¬ 
tudes,  give  us  bliss,  Immortals  and  Knowers  of  the  Truth 
and  Right,  Seers  ever  young  whose  inspired  hearing  listens 
to  the  Truth;  and  your  words  express  its  Vastness  and  that 
Vastness  is  the  rain  of  your  diffusion.]  ’ 

SUKTA  59 

1.  Lo  they  are  in  clear  movement  for  the  giving  of  the  bliss!  Sing 
the  word  of  light  unto  Heaven;  I  will  offer  the  Truth  to  it 
from  our  earth.  They  are  spreading  abroad  their  swiftnesses, 
they  are  crossing  through  the  mid-world;  they  are  casting 
down  upon  us  their  own  light  in  seas. 

2.  In  fear  of  their  force  our  earth  trembles  into  vibration,  like 
a  ship  that  is  full  it  moves  from  its  place  and  voyages,  ag¬ 
onised;  for  these  are  they  of  the  far  vision  who  awaken  us  to 
knowledge  by  their  goings,  within  us  these  godheads  strive 
on  in  knowledge  towards  the  vastness. 

3.  Uplifted  unto  the  highest  is  their  horn  as  of  shining  herds 
for  the  glory;  their  vision  is  as  that  of  the  sun  of  the  truth 
in  the  wide-outpouring  of  the  light.  You  are  beautiful  like 
swift  horses  and  born  perfect,  —  like  strong  men  you  awake 
in  your  knowledge  to  the  glory. 

4.  Who  has  tasted  all  the  great  things  of  your  greatness,  who 
your  revelations  of  wisdom,  O  Thought-powers?  who  the 
virilities  of  your  strength?  You  make  our  earth  to  vibrate 
like  a  ray  of  the  Light  when  you  bear  her  forward,  for  the 
giving  of  the  bliss. 

5.  They  are  as  if  shining  horses  of  swiftnesses,  brothers  each 
unto  the  other,  they  are  like  heroes  that  fight  in  the  forefront 
and  they  war  in  our  vanguard;  they  grow  like  strong  men  in 
their  utter  increase,  they  limit  and  measure  out  the  vision  of 
the  Sun  of  Truth  by  their  diffusions. 

Only  the  beginning  of  this  verse  was  written  out  in  the  manuscript.  The  words  in 
brackets  have  been  supplied  from  the  translation  of  the  previous  Sukta,  whose  last  verse 
is  the  same.  —  Ed. 
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6.  None  of  them  is  greatest  or  least  or  middle,  they  have  broken 
out  into  birth  and  grown  by  their  own  vastness;  from  their 
birth  they  are  perfect  in  their  being;  as  such  come  to  us,  O  ye 
sons  of  the  many-hued  mother,  O  ye  strong  ones  of  heaven. 

7.  Like  birds  in  their  series  they  go  flying  in  their  strength 
to  the  ends  of  heaven  and  over  all  the  high  level  of  the 
Vastness;  their  galloping  swiftnesses  move  away  the  clouds 
that  envelop  the  hill  wherever  and  however  gods  and  men 
agree  in  their  knowledge. 

8.  Let  the  heaven  of  the  undivided  Infinite  shape  our  birth  and 
the  Dawns  richly  various  with  the  divided  life  labour  over 
it;  for  to  the  word  that  declared  them  these  Thought-powers 
of  the  Violent  One  have  poured  out  the  treasury  of  heaven 
on  the  finder  of  knowledge. 

SUKTA  60 

1.  I  adore  with  obeisance  of  submission  the  Flame  that  shall 
perfectly  foster  us;  here  let  him  advance  and  be  the  dis¬ 
cerning  judge  of  our  action;  I  bring  it  to  him  as  if  with 
chariots  speeding  towards  the  plenitude  and  from  the  right 
hand  of  knowledge  I  would  enrich  my  affirmation  of  the 
Thought-gods. 

2.  Ye  who  ascend,  O  Thought-powers,  O  violent  ones,  your 
chariots  of  ease  and  your  dappled  deer  to  whose  footsteps 
we  listen,  in  fear  of  you,  O  fierce  strengths,  our  earth’s  pleas¬ 
ant  growths  start  away  from  their  roots,  our  earth  herself 
trembles  and  vibrates  and  even  her  mountain. 

3.  The  very  hill  that  had  grown  into  largeness  was  alarmed 
and  its  high  level  of  heaven  shook  at  your  cry.  When  you 
play,  O  Thought-powers,  with  your  searching  lances,  like 
uninterrupted  waters  you  come  running. 

4.  Like  rich  bridegrooms  they  have  tricked  out  their  bodies 
with  shapes  of  golden  light,  even  with  forms  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  being;  glorious  they  seek  glory,  they  are  strong  in  their 
chariots,  always  they  create  greatnesses  in  their  members. 

5.  None  of  these  is  least  or  greatest,  brothers  they  have  grown 
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together  towards  a  blissful  opulence;  a  youth  and  a  good 
worker  is  the  Violent  One  their  father;  their  mother  is  as  a 
cow  that  is  a  good  milker  and  she  is  many-hued  and  bright 
in  her  days. 

6.  Whether,  O  Thought-powers,  you  stand  fulfilled  in  joy  in 
the  highest  or  in  the  middle  or  in  the  lowest  heaven,  thence 
to  us,  O  violent  ones.  And  thou  too,  O  Flame  of  Will,  with 
these  take  knowledge  of  the  oblation  that  we  give  to  you  as 
your  sacrifice. 

7.  When  the  Will  and  you,  O  Thought-powers  omniscient, 
you  come  driving  from  the  higher  heaven  over  the  levels  of 
the  hill  of  our  being,  then  in  your  rushing  motion  drunken 
with  rapture  destroying  the  powers  that  do  us  hurt  establish 
desirable  bliss  for  the  sacrificer  who  presses  the  wine. 

8.  O  Will,  drink  of  the  wine  of  delight  and  grow  exultant;  with 
the  Thought-Powers  glorious  in  their  hosts  that  speak  the 
word  of  light  and  give  the  touch  of  bliss,  beings  all-pervading 
who  purify  us,  drink,  O  universal  Force  of  all,  one  with  them 
in  impulsion  of  speed  by  thy  heavenly-shining  vision. 

SUKTA  61 

1.  Who  are  ye,  O  Powers  supreme  in  your  glory,  you  who  come 
to  us  one  by  one  from  the  highest  supreme? 

2.  Whence  had  you  your  horses?  whence  your  reins?  how  had 
you  your  puissance?  what  is  the  manner  of  your  movement? 
Their  seat  is  on  the  back  of  Life,  their  rein  of  control  is  in 
its  nostrils. 

3.  The  whip  of  their  urging  falls  on  its  loins;  these  powers 
labour  it  with  their  thighs  as  if  women  in  the  creation  of  a 
child. 

4.  So  come  over  to  me,  O  ye  strong  Males  with  your  happy 
consort,  that  ye  may  dwell  full  of  the  heat  of  the  Flame. 

5.  She  who  extends  her  arms  to  the  hero  when  affirmed  by 
the  seer  of  the  ruddy-dark  life-powers,  let  her  conquer  for 
me  the  herd  of  the  horses  of  swiftness  and  the  herd  of  the 
shining  cows  and  the  flock  of  a  hundred. 
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6.  Woman  is  she,  greater  in  bliss  and  substance  than  the  male 
who  dwells  not  in  the  gods  and  has  not  the  riches. 

7.  She  knows  the  sufferer  and  the  thirsty  and  the  soul  afflicted 
with  its  desire  and  she  forms  the  mind  in  the  godhead. 

8.  Because  that  Male  is  but  half  in  his  being  and  unaffirmed 
by  the  word,  therefore  he  is  called  the  Miser  of  life;  only  by 
the  giving  of  her  energy  shall  he  become  whole. 

9.  Young  and  full  of  rapture  she  shall  cry  aloud  his  path  to 
the  dusky  soul;  for  the  illumined  who  has  attained  to  much 
riches  and  to  a  far  flung  splendour  two  ruddy  steeds  labour 
on  the  path. 

10.  And  he  shall  give  me  a  hundred  of  the  fostering  herd,  even 
as  the  son  of  him  who  finds  the  steed,  yea  he  shall  be  in  his 
largeness  of  bounty  even  as  this  host  of  the  Life-powers  that 
travel  to  their  goal. 

11.  For  drinking  an  intoxicating  sweetness  they  are  borne  on  by 
swift  steeds  and  they  hold  here  the  inspirations  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

12.  By  their  glory  they  blaze  with  light  in  the  two  firmaments 
of  our  being  and  they  are  as  if  a  golden  light  above  in  our 
heavens. 

13.  Young  is  that  host  of  the  Life-gods  and  a  blaze  of  light 
are  their  chariots;  they  cannot  be  confined,  unwithheld  they 
travel  to  the  bliss. 

14.  Who  knoweth  of  them  where  now  they  speed  and  rejoice 
born  in  the  Truth,  free  from  all  hurt  of  sin? 

15.  You,  O  illumined  powers,  are  leaders  of  the  mortal  by  right 
thought  and  you  hear  him  when  he  calls  you  to  the  journey. 

16.  You,  with  your  many  delights,  destroy  our  hurters  and 
you  turn  towards  us,  O  lords  of  sacrifice,  desirable  trea¬ 
sures. 

17.  O  goddess,  wide-billowing  Night,  bear  my  affirmation  over 
to  the  son  of  the  Render,  carry  my  words  to  him  like  a 
charioteer. 

18.  And  thou  shalt  say  this  for  me  to  the  Journeyer  in  the  Char¬ 
iot  who  has  pressed  out  the  wine,  that  my  desire  passes  not 
away  from  me. 
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19.  Lo,  the  Journeyer  in  the  Chariot  is  a  lord  of  the  plenitudes, 
he  dwells  in  the  countries  where  are  the  radiant  herds;  his 
lodging  is  upon  the  mountains. 

SUKTA  73 

1.  Whether  your  station  be  in  the  supreme  world  or  in  this  of 
the  descent,  whether  you  range  multitudinously  enjoying  the 
world  of  the  Multitude  or  in  the  mid-habitation,  —  come  to 
me,  O  Riders  on  the  Steed  of  Life. 

2.  I  approach  the  twins,  children  of  the  highest  who  are  its  rays 
in  this  hill  of  Matter,  and  they  become  in  the  multiplicity  of 
its  forms  here  upon  earth  and  bear  up  the  manifoldness  of 
its  works.  I  call  them  to  me  for  world-enjoying  in  their  utter 
multiplicity. 

3.  One  moving  wheel  of  your  chariot  ye  keep  in  governed 
labour,  form  for  that  which  takes  form;  two  others  ye  set 
shining  (or  moving)  by  your  might  throughout  these  king¬ 
doms  and  these  periods  of  man’s  pilgrimage. 

4.  Well  by  this  that  is  here  has  that  been  worked  out  by  you,  O 
ye  universal  Twain,  and  I  affirm  it  in  me  according  to  your 
making  of  it;  born  separately  in  us,  you  come  wholly  into 
union  and  brotherhood  without  any  hurt. 

5.  For  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  ever  ascends  your  swift¬ 
running  car,  therefore  red  of  action  and  full  of  the  heat  of 
her  force  are  the  winged  powers  that  draw  you  and  they 
guard  us  from  attack  on  every  side  by  their  burning  clarity. 

6.  O  twin  divine  Souls,  by  your  bliss  the  Enjoyer  of  things 
awakens  to  knowledge  in  his  conscious  mind  when  he  bears 
in  his  mouth  of  enjoyment  your  burning  clarity  that  yet 
hurts  not,  O  ye  leaders  of  man’s  pilgrimage. 

7.  Heard  in  man’s  voyagings  is  the  clanging  voice  of  the  Bird 
of  strength  that  leads  your  movement  when  the  Enjoyer  of 
things  sets  you  moving  towards  his  paths  by  his  works,  O 
strong  Souls,  O  Riders  of  Life. 

8.  O  violent  enjoy ers  who  seek  the  sweetness,  she  fed  full  of 
the  sweetness  cleaves  to  you;  when  you  cross  over  the  two 
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oceans,  ripe  are  your  satisfactions  that  you  bring. 

9.  Truth  have  they  spoken,  O  Riders  upon  Life,  when  they 
called  you  creators  of  the  Beatitude.  Therefore  in  our  jour¬ 
ney  most  ready  are  you  for  the  call  to  the  journeying, 
therefore  in  our  journey  you  give  us  wholly  bliss. 

10.  May  these  soul-thoughts  that  increase  these  gods  in  us  be  full 
of  the  bliss  for  the  twin  Riders  on  the  Life,  —  the  thoughts 
that  we  fashion  like  chariots  for  their  movement,  and  we 
express  in  ourselves  the  limitless  surrender. 

SUKTA  74 

1.  Where  are  ye  today,  O  Riders  on  the  steed  of  living,  O  divine 
Twins  rich  in  mental  power,  in  the  divine  world  of  mind 
and  of  That  ye  have  the  inspiration,  O  abundant  rainers  of 
substance;  the  Enjoyer  of  things  labours  to  establish  you  in 
all  his  dwelling. 

2.  Where  are  they?  where  now  is  your  word  audible  in  heaven, 
O  gods  who  lead  our  pilgrimage?  In  what  creature  born  are 
ye  labouring?  who  is  your  companion  by  the  rivers  of  being? 

3.  To  whom  come  ye  or  to  whom  do  ye  go,  towards  whose 
dwelling  do  ye  yoke  your  car?  In  whose  soul-thoughts  are 
ye  taking  your  delight?  We  for  the  sacrifice  desire  you. 

4.  O  twin  power  of  the  multiplicity,  ye  have  joy  for  man  born 
in  the  multiplicity  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  waters  of  its 
multitude,  when  for  man  seized  fast  and  bound  in  his  self¬ 
extension  ye  come  to  him  as  to  a  lion  snared  in  this  world 
of  harms. 

5.  From  the  mover  in  things  when  he  has  grown  old  ye  loose 
his  faded  covering  like  a  worn  raiment;  young  he  grows 
again  when  you  form  him  afresh  and  he  meets  the  desire  of 
the  Bride. 

6.  Verily,  there  is  one  here  who  would  affirm  you  and  in  the 
vision  of  you  we  abide  for  the  glory.  Now  hear,  now  come 
to  us  with  your  fosterings,  O  gods  who  are  rich  in  the  force 
of  the  plenitude. 

7.  Who  today  takes  delight  of  you  among  mortals  that  have 
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realised  their  multiplicity?  What  illumined  soul,  O  you  who 
bear  up  the  illumined  in  his  voyage?  who  wins  you  by  his 
sacrifices,  O  gods  rich  in  the  force  of  the  plenitude? 

8.  Most  mobile  for  our  paths  of  all  divine  chariots  is  the  chariot 
of  your  movement,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  let  it  come  to  us, 
seeking  us,  breaking  through  that  world  of  the  multitude 
and  becoming  a  movement  of  power  in  mortals. 

9.  O  seekers  of  honey,  let  our  constant  action  be  wholly  full 
of  bliss;  downward  yet  keeping  the  wide  and  complete  con¬ 
sciousness,  come  flashing  (or  cleave)  swift  as  eagles  drawn 
by  your  winged  powers. 

10.  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  whensoever  ye  are  ready  to  hear 
this  call  of  man,  utterly  full  of  a  rich  substance  are  your 
enjoyings,  your  satisfactions  fill  our  cup  to  the  brim. 

SUKTA  75 

1.  Towards  the  abundant  movement  of  your  utter  delight,  your 
car  that  bears  our  rich  substance,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  the 
seer  who  affirms  you  grows  by  his  affirmation  to  that  in  his 
being.  O  sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

2.  Come  breaking  through  beyond  to  me;  I  call  to  you,  O  ye 
universal,  O  ye  eternal  Twain,  O  fulfillers  of  the  Work,  O 
treaders  of  the  path  of  gold,  O  keepers  of  the  perfect  peace, 
O  voyagers  on  the  upper  Waters,  sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear 
my  call. 

3.  Bearing  to  us  the  Delights,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  come, 
ye  twain;  O  violent  ones  who  tread  the  ways  of  golden 
light,  choosing  and  cleaving  to  us,  gods  rich  in  the  force  of 
plenitude,  sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

4.  She  who  is  as  the  speech  of  the  perfect  Affirmer  of  things, 
ye  have  taken  her  and  set  by  you  in  your  car,  O  ye  abundant 
rainers  of  our  substance;  so  indeed  your  clanging  swan  of 
the  paths  creates  for  you  your  rich-bodied  satisfactions.  O 
sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

5.  Ye  who  have  the  mind  that  wakes  to  knowledge,  drivers  of 
your  chariot,  man’s  impetuous  impellers,  hearers  of  his  cry, 
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drawn  by  your  winged  energies  you  come,  O  Riders  on  the 
Life,  to  the  mover  in  things  when  he  has  freed  himself  from 
the  duality.  O  sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

6.  O  divine  Souls,  let  your  chariot-horses  that  are  yoked  by 
the  mind,  that  eat  of  the  streaming  honey,  let  your  winged 
powers  bear  you  to  the  drinking  of  the  wine  with  all  kinds 
of  bliss  in  your  car,  O  Riders  on  the  Steed  of  Life.  Sons  of 
the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

7.  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  come  hither,  let  not  your  delight  ever 
turn  away  from  us,  O  aspirers  in  our  pilgrimage,  and  let 
your  movement  pervade  our  path  and  speed  beyond,  O 
invincible!  Sons  of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

8.  O  invincible,  O  Lords  of  Bliss,  ye  in  this  sacrifice  grow  in 
your  being  upon  your  adorer  who  in  his  desire  of  increase, 
expresses  by  the  word  the  Riders  on  the  Steed  of  Life.  Sons 
of  the  sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

9.  Dawn  has  been  born  with  her  shining  herds,  the  fire  of 
the  Will  has  been  established  and  it  observes  the  order  of 
the  Truth,  yoked  is  your  immortal  car,  O  abundant  rainers 
of  our  substance,  O  achievers  of  the  Works.  Sons  of  the 
sweetness,  hear  my  call. 

SUKTA  76 

1.  Strength  shines  out  as  the  might  of  the  dawns,  upward  rise 
the  Words  of  the  illumined  minds,  words  that  travel  towards 
the  godheads.  Downward  now  come  to  us  hither,  O  Drivers 
of  the  Chariot,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  to  the  swelling  clarity. 

2.  When  it  is  perfected  ye  diminish  it  not,  O  swift  voyagers,  O 
Riders  on  the  Life,  now  here  affirmed  within  us;  swift  are  ye 
in  your  coming  with  increase  for  the  Caller  drinking  in  the 
soul’s  daytime  and  when  he  rests  from  the  journey  ye  create 
the  utter  peace  for  the  giver. 

3.  Yea,  come  when  the  rays  of  the  Truth  gather  together  in  its 
evenings  and  in  the  dawn  of  its  day;  in  its  midday  come  and 
when  the  sun  of  Truth  is  rising,  by  day  and  by  night  with 
your  blissful  increasing.  Not  now  first,  O  Riders  on  the  Life, 
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is  lengthened  out  the  drinking  of  the  honey. 

4.  This  is  your  station  in  the  front  of  heaven  and  your  dwelling 
place;  these  are  your  houses,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  and  this 
your  gated  mansion.  Come  to  us  from  the  mountain  of  the 
vaster  Heaven  and  from  the  waters  of  that  Ocean  bearing 
to  us  the  impulsion,  carrying  to  us  the  energy. 

5.  May  we  attain  by  their  perfect  leading,  by  this  new  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  Ashwins  that  creates  the  Beatitude.  Bring  to  us 
felicity,  bring  to  us  hero-strengths,  all  immortal  enjoyings. 

SUKTA  77 

1.  Sacrifice  to  the  Twins  supreme  who  come  with  the  Dawn, 
—  they  shall  drink  before  the  greed  of  the  Devourer  makes 
war  upon  us,  —  in  the  dawn  the  Riders  on  the  Life  uphold 
the  sacrifice  and  the  Seers  of  the  Truth  express  the  Word 
when  they  enjoy  the  first  pourings. 

2.  In  the  dawn  sacrifice  to  the  Riders  on  the  Life  and  set  them 
galloping  on  their  paths;  not  at  the  falling  of  the  night  does 
the  sacrifice  journey  to  the  gods  nor  is  it  accepted  by  them; 
yea,  and  another  than  ourselves  sacrifices  and  discovers  his 
increase;  he  who  sacrifices  first  is  stronger  for  the  conquest. 

3.  Your  chariot  comes  to  you  with  the  burden  of  your  satisfying 
pleasures,  its  surface  is  that  golden  light,  its  hue  is  the  honey 
of  sweetness,  it  rains  down  clarities,  it  has  the  swiftness  of 
the  mind,  it  has  the  rush  of  the  life,  your  chariot  in  which 
you  pass  beyond  all  evil  stumblings. 

4.  He  who  has  entered  into  the  largest  kingdom  by  the  strength 
of  the  lords  of  the  voyage  and  enjoys  that  delightfullest 
essence  of  the  food  of  the  gods  in  their  apportioning,  carries 
his  creation  to  its  goal  by  the  achieving  of  his  works  and 
ever  he  breaks  through  beyond  all  the  lights  that  aspire  not 
to  the  highest. 

5.  May  we  attain  by  their  perfect  leading,  by  this  new  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  Riders  on  the  Life  that  creates  the  Beatitude. 
Bring  to  us  felicity,  bring  to  us  hero-strengths,  —  all  immor¬ 
tal  enjoyings. 
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SUKTA  78 

1.  Hither  arrive,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  O  Leaders  of  our  voyage, 
let  not  our  delight  turn  away  from  us;  like  twin  swans  come 
flying  to  the  outpourings  of  the  wine. 

2.  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  like  twin  stags,  like  two  bulls  that 
hasten  to  the  pastures,  like  twin  swans  etc. 

3.  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  gods  rich  in  force  of  the  plenitude, 
cleave  to  the  sacrifice  for  the  offering  of  our  desire;  like  twin 
swans  etc. 

4.  When  the  eater  of  things  descended  down  into  Hell,  then 
he  called  to  you  like  a  woman  that  woos  her  paramour  and 
new  was  your  speed  as  of  the  eagle  with  which  you  came  to 
him  and  it  was  full  of  the  purest  bliss. 

5.  O  Tree  that  keepest  the  Delight,  start  apart  like  the  womb 
of  a  mother  giving  birth;  hear  my  cry,  O  Riders  on  the  Life, 
and  deliver  me  who  am  smitten  with  the  seven  pains. 

6.  For  the  seer  smitten  with  the  seven  pains  in  his  fear  and 
in  his  crying  joy,  O  Riders  on  the  Life,  by  the  powers  of 
your  knowledge,  bring  together  over  him  the  Tree  and  tear 
it  apart. 

7.  As  a  wind  sets  the  pool  rippling  from  bank  to  bank,  so  let 
thy  child  move  in  thee,  O  Tree,  and  in  the  tenth  month  come 
forth. 

8.  As  the  wind  moves  and  as  the  wood  and  as  the  sea,  so,  O 
ten  months’  child,  do  thou  descend  with  the  [  J  in  which 
thou  art  wrapped. 

9.  Ten  months  let  the  Boy  lie  in  his  mother  and  then  come  forth 
living  and  unhurt,  living  in  her  alive. 

SUKTA  79 

1.  Awaken  us  today,  O  dawn,  to  thy  vast  bliss  bearing  in  thee 
the  light  of  heaven,  even  as  then  didst  thou  awaken  us 
when  the  inspiration  of  the  Truth  opened  wide  upon  us, 
O  thou  whose  perfect  birth  is  a  truth  and  gladness  of  the 
life’s  movement. 
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2.  As  thou  dawnedst  once,  O  daughter  of  heaven,  perfect 
guide,  pure  and  shining  movement,  so  now  dawn,  O  vic¬ 
torious  force,  O  true  inspiration,  O  wide  expanding,  O 
thou  whose  perfect  birth  is  a  truth  and  gladness  of  the  life’s 
coursing. 

3.  So  today  dawn  on  us,  O  daughter  of  heaven,  bearer  of 
substance  as  then  thou  didst  dawn,  victorious  force,  true 
inspiration,  wide  expanding  whose  perfect  birth  is  the  truth 
and  gladness  of  life’s  coursing. 

4.  They  who  uphold  thee  in  the  sacrifice  and  express  thee  by 
their  affirmations,  O  wide-shining  Dawn,  they  have  the  utter 
glory  of  thy  plenitudes,  O  queen  of  plenitudes;  they  hold  the 
gift  and  hold  the  delight,  O  thou  whose  perfect  birth  is  a 
truth  and  gladness  of  the  life’s  coursing. 

5.  Whatsoever  these  hosts  of  thine  take  pleasure  in  for  the 
building  of  the  fullness,  they  set  round  as  their  objects  of 
desire,  giving  us  a  wealth  from  which  there  is  no  deviation 
into  suffering,  O  thou  whose  etc. 

6.  Confirm,  O  dawn,  forceful  victory  and  all  plenitudes  in  the 
masters  of  light,  who  from  their  plenitudes  have  heaped  on 
us  undeviating  felicities,  O  thou  whose  perfect  birth  etc. 

7.  [Not  translated .] 

8.  Yea,  and  bring  to  us  luminous  impulsions,  O  daughter  of 
heaven,  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  that  are  bright 
and  shine  in  purity  and  realise  illumination,  O  thou  whose 
perfect  birth  etc. 

9.  Dawn  on  us,  O  daughter  of  heaven,  prolong  not  for  ever 
our  labour;  thou  art  not  afflicted  by  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Truth  as  is  the  thief  of  our  radiances,  as  is  the  enemy  of  our 
being,  O  thou  whose  perfect  birth  etc. 

10.  Even  so  much  and  more  shouldst  thou  give  to  the  seeker  of 
knowledge,  thou  who  dawning  with  thy  spacious  light  on 
him  who  affirms  thee  art  not  diminished  in  thy  spaces,  O 
thou  whose  perfect  birth  etc. 
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SUKTA  80 

1.  She  follows  the  shining  path  of  light  and  by  the  Truth  is 
vast,  for  she  has  supreme  hold  of  the  Truth;  wide  is  the 
splendour  of  her  ruddy  form.  Towards  Dawns  divine  as  she 
comes  to  them  bearing  in  her  that  luminous  world,  souls  of 
the  knowledge  raise  the  adoration  of  their  thoughts. 

2.  Lo  where  she  comes  with  the  vision  awakening  the  creature 
and  she  goes  in  front  making  his  paths  easy  for  his  feet; 
vast  is  she  and  all-pervading,  vast  is  her  movement  and  she 
labours  at  the  Light  in  the  front  of  the  days. 

3.  Ruddy  for  the  work  are  the  radiances  that  she  yokes  to  her 
chariot  and  unstumbling  she  makes  for  us  a  felicity  that 
shall  not  pass  away  from  us;  divine  is  she  and  she  hews  out 
our  paths  for  the  happy  journey,  —  multiply  affirmed  she 
gleams  laden  with  all  desirable  things. 

4.  All  a  whiteness  she  becomes  in  the  two  powers  of  her  great¬ 
ness  as  she  unveils  her  body  before  our  eyes;  she  follows  the 
path  of  the  Truth  towards  our  self-perfection  and  knows  all 
the  regions  of  our  travel  and  circumscribes  them  not. 

5.  Lo,  she  manifests  knowledge  and  stands  up  on  the  heights 
for  vision  bathing  her  white  limbs  in  lustre.  Repelling  all 
discords  and  all  darknesses  Dawn  the  daughter  of  heaven 
has  come  to  us  with  the  Light. 

6.  Lo,  the  daughter  of  heaven  fronts  men’s  souls,  a  happy 
Dawn  and  sets  their  work  in  movement;  and  she  floods 
with  her  desirable  things  the  giver;  still  is  she  young  who 
has  made  the  Light  again  for  us  even  as  in  the  ancient  days. 

SUKTA  81 

1.  They  yoke  the  mind,  they  yoke  the  thoughts,  illuminates 
to  the  Illuminate,  to  the  vast  godhead,  to  the  enlightened 
Consciousness.  He  is  One  and  knows  all  things  that  come 
into  being  and  sets  each  in  her  place  all  the  queens  of  the 
sacrifice.  Vast  is  the  affirmation  of  the  divine  Creator. 

2.  He  is  the  seer  and  assumes  all  forms  and  he  brings  into  being 
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their  happy  state  for  the  twofold  world  and  the  fourfold. 
Yea,  he  manifests  all  Heaven  and  in  his  outshining  follows 
the  march  of  the  Dawn. 

3.  The  other  gods  follow  his  march  and  by  the  force  of  his 
energy  they  attain  to  the  vastness  of  the  God,  the  lord  of 
varied  lustres  who  has  measured  out  the  earthly  worlds  by 
his  large  might,  the  godhead  creative. 

4.  And  thou  travellest,  O  Manifester  of  things,  to  the  triple 
luminousnesses;  and  thou  art  expressed  wholly  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  Truth;  and  thou  besiegest  the  Night  from  either 
side;  and  thou  becomest  Love  the  Harmoniser,  O  Godhead, 
by  thy  laws. 

5.  And  thou  art  the  One  who  has  power  to  bring  forth  the 
world  and  thou  becomest  the  Increaser,  O  God,  by  thy 
progressions;  and  thou  illuminest  wholly  all  this  world. 
Shyavashwa  has  attained  to  the  affirmation  of  thee,  O  cre¬ 
ator  of  things. 


SUKTA  82 

1.  It  is  that,  the  food  of  the  divine  Creator  that  we  accept  into 
us,  even  that  best  enjoyment  of  the  Enjoyer  we  meditate 
which  most  establishes  the  all  in  us  and  brings  us  to  our 
goal. 

2.  For  whatsoever  delight  there  is  of  this  Forth-bringer  of 
things  they  cannot  diminish  it,  for  it  is  too  self-victorious, 
nor  his  self-empire. 

3.  He  is  the  Forth-bringer  and  Enjoyer  and  it  is  the  delights 
that  he  brings  forth  for  whosoever  gives  to  him;  that  varied 
glory  of  his  enjoyment  we  desire. 

4.  Today,  O  divine  Bringer- forth  of  things,  loose  forth  in  us 
thy  fruitful  felicity;  loose  away  from  us  all  that  is  of  the  evil 
dream. 

5.  All  evils  and  stumblings  loose  away  from  us,  O  divine  Cre¬ 
ator;  that  loose  forth  upon  us  which  is  the  good  and  the 
happiness. 

6.  Blameless  for  infinite  being  in  this  new  creation  of  the  divine 
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Creator,  we  seize  with  the  thought  all  desirable  things. 

7.  Today  we  accept  into  us  by  the  perfect  forms  of  our  thought 
the  universal  godhead,  the  master  of  being,  the  creator 
creating  the  Truth  of  things,  — 

8.  even  he  who  goes  in  front  of  both  this  day  and  night  with 
no  heedless  mind,  placing  perfectly  his  creative  Thought, 
the  Forth-bringer, 

9.  he  who  makes  heard  in  the  rhythm  of  Truth  all  these  births 
of  the  universe  and  so  produces  them,  the  Forth-bringer. 

SUKTA  83 

1.  Let  thy  speech  turn  in  these  Words  towards  the  mighty 
One,  affirm  the  Master  of  the  Storm  and  by  submission 
lodge  him  in  all  thy  being.  Shouting  aloud  the  Bull  swiftly 
achieving  sets  his  seed,  his  child  in  earth’s  growths  that  bear 
her  heats. 

2.  He  smites  down  her  trees;  he  smites  down  also  the  giants  of 
evil;  the  whole  world  is  in  fear  of  his  mighty  blow.  Even  he 
that  is  blameless  is  seized  and  driven  by  him  in  his  abundant 
might,  when  as  the  lord  of  the  storm  roaring  he  slays  the 
doers  of  evil. 

3.  Like  a  charioteer  with  his  lash  he  drives  on  the  steeds, — 
oh,  he  makes  manifest  his  messengers  of  the  rain.  From  afar 
arise  his  roarings  of  the  lion  when  the  lord  of  the  storm 
makes  his  heavens  full  of  the  rain. 

4.  The  winds  of  life  blow,  the  lightnings  leap  from  our  heaven, 
upward  are  tossed  the  growths  of  earth,  nourished  is  the 
light  of  the  luminous  svar;  for  the  whole  world  impulse  of 
movement  is  born  when  the  lord  of  the  storm  fosters  our 
earth  with  his  seed. 

5.  To  his  law  our  earth  bows  down,  by  his  law  she  bears  the 
galloping  hooves  of  the  life-powers;  by  his  law  the  growths 
of  earth’s  warmths  assume  all  forms;  O  Master  of  the  storm, 
achieve  for  us  a  vast  peace. 

6.  Oh  ye  Thought-forces,  set  flowing  for  us  your  rain  of 
heaven;  nourish  us,  O  ye  streams  of  the  Horse  of  Life,  the 
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Male  of  the  worlds;  downwards  in  this  form  of  thy  thunders 
come  pouring  out  the  Waters;  come  as  the  Master  of  Might 
and  our  Father. 

7.  Shout,  roar  aloud,  plant  thy  offspring  here;  storm  about 
with  thy  car  full  of  the  Waters;  drag  to  thee  entirely  the  skin 
opened  wide  and  turned  downward;  let  the  high  places  and 
the  low  be  equalled  with  each  other. 

8.  Raise  up  thy  vast  sack  of  the  waters,  pour  out,  let  the  rivers 
flow  wide-streaming  in  front  of  us;  flood  our  earth  and 
heaven  with  the  clarity,  let  there  be  free  drinking  of  it  for 
the  herds  unslayable. 

9.  When,  O  Master  of  Storm,  thou  shoutest  aloud  and  roaring 
smitest  the  doers  of  evil,  all  the  world  rejoices  and  whatso¬ 
ever  is  upon  the  earth. 

10.  Thou  hast  rained  thy  rains,  now  catch  them  upward;  thou 
hast  made  the  desert  places  easy  to  be  crossed,  thou  hast 
produced  the  growths  of  earth’s  heats  for  our  enjoying, — 
yea,  thou  hast  found  the  thought-mind  for  thy  creatures. 

SUKTA  84 

1.  Truly,  O  Earth,  thou  bearest  here  the  oppressive  weight  of 
thy  mountains  and  thou  rejoicest  in  thy  wide  soul  lean¬ 
ing  down  from  them  in  thy  vastness,  O  vast  and  mighty 
one. 

2.  O  wide-ranging  Earth,  our  affirmations  support  thee  all 
about  in  thy  movements,  who  settest  into  a  gallop  thy  neigh¬ 
ing  horse  of  Life’s  plenitude  that  crosses  through  all  to  its 
goal,  O  white  shining  goddess,  — 

3.  and  though  firm-rooted  thou  supportest  thy  growths  of  de¬ 
light  with  thy  containing  power,  yet  thou  doest  violence  to 
them  in  thy  energy  when  the  lightnings  stream  from  thy 
clouded  sky,  and  the  abundance  of  heaven  rains  down  upon 
thee. 
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SUKTA  85 

1.  Cast  into  the  illumining  word  a  soul-thought  vast  and  de¬ 
lightful  and  profound  for  the  Encompasser,  the  all-King 
whose  voice  is  the  Truth’s  inspiration,  and  he  has  hewed 
the  veil  asunder  as  one  slits  open  a  skin  that  earth  may  lie 
open  to  the  Sun  of  illumination. 

2.  He  has  spread  out  the  vital  world  supported  in  our  pleasant 
things  and  plenitude  of  their  force  in  the  labouring  life- 
powers  and  their  sweet  yield  in  the  radiant  herds  and  will 
in  men’s  hearts  and  the  god-force  in  the  waters  of  existence 
and  the  sun  of  truth  in  our  mental  heaven  and  the  wine  of 
delight  on  the  hill  of  being. 

3.  The  Encompasser  created  with  downward  door  the  world 
that  holds  his  embracing  knowledge  and  from  that  open¬ 
ing  he  loosed  forth  heaven  of  mind  and  earth  of  body  and 
this  middle  vital  habitation;  from  that  door  the  king  of  all 
this  world  of  our  becoming  floods  wholly  this  earth  as  rain 
sweeps  over  the  crops  of  a  field. 

4.  He  floods  from  it  the  wide  earth  and  the  heaven  when  he 
the  All-Encompasser  desires  that  sweet  milk  at  last.  The 
high  summits  of  our  earthly  being  are  clothed  then  with 
his  cloud  and  his  hero-strengths  put  forth  their  might  and 
loosen  them  from  their  bases. 

5.  This  is  the  might  of  the  wisdom  I  declare  to  you  of  the  All- 
Encompasser,  the  Inspired  and  Puissant  One;  for  he  stands 
in  the  middle  vital  world  with  the  mind  as  his  measuring- 
rule  and  he  maps  out  our  physical  being  with  the  Sun  of 
knowledge. 

6.  Yea,  this  is  the  might  of  the  forming  wisdom  of  the  God  in 
his  absolute  vision  and  to  that  might  none  can  do  violence, 
that  the  ocean  of  his  being  is  one  and  all  these  moving  and 
hastening  waters  pour  into  it,  yet  can  they  not  fill  it  with 
their  waters. 

7.  O  Wideness,  cleave  from  us  all  sin  that  we  have  done  against 
the  law  of  Aryaman  or  the  rule  of  Mitra,  against  comrade 
or  brother  or  constant  fellow  or  any  fighter  in  this  battle. 
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8.  The  evil  that  has  been  done  in  us  as  by  treacherous  gamesters 
in  the  playing,  the  truth  that  errs  and  we  would  not  know 
it,  the  roots  of  all  these  things  loosen  and  cut  them  away 
from  us,  so  shall  we  be  dear  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  Purity. 

SUKTA  86 

1.  O  god-mind  and  god-will,  the  mortal  whom  ye  both  increase 
in  the  plenitudes,  breaks  through  even  fixed  and  strong 
formations,  he  becoming  the  triple  soul,  forward  to  the 
illumined  energies  and  the  voices  of  the  heights. 

2.  The  twain  who  are  hard  to  pierce  in  our  battles,  who  are  all 
inspiration  in  our  plenitudes,  who  range  in  all  the  five  worlds 
of  our  labour,  the  god-mind  and  the  god-will  we  call  to  us. 

3.  Full  of  solid  might  is  their  shining  energy,  —  sharp  is  the 
out-flashing  light  of  the  lords  of  plenitude  and  from  the  two 
rays  that  are  their  arms  it  speeds  running  to  its  mark  as  the 
slayer  of  the  Coverer  of  the  radiant  herds. 

4.  Ye  we  call,  O  god-mind  and  god-will,  for  the  impulsion 
of  your  movements,  O  masters  of  the  ecstasy  that  breaks 
through  to  our  goal,  gods  who  have  the  knowledge  and 
delight  in  the  word. 

5.  Gods  invincible  who  increase  day  by  day  for  the  mortal, 
adepts  of  the  work  I  set  in  the  front,  even  as  I  set  the  two 
gods  of  the  delight  in  front  for  the  life-force  in  me  that 
labours. 

6.  So  for  the  god-mind  and  the  god-will  has  been  cast  a  food¬ 
offering  of  force  as  clarity  purified  by  the  pressing  stones 
of  heaven.  May  ye  uphold  in  the  illumined  souls  that  give 
you  expression  vast  inspiration  and  felicity,  may  ye  uphold 
impulsion  in  them  when  they  give  you  the  word  of  your 
expression. 


SUKTA  87 


1.  Towards  the  Mighty  One  with  whom  are  the  Thought- 
powers,  towards  the  All-pervading  Deity  may  your  thoughts 
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travel  forward;  for  it  is  he  who  is  born  on  the  mountaintops 
and  he  is  the  moving  Thought-Force  in  us,  —  forward  to 
the  mighty  force  with  the  spiked  gauntlets  that  advances  in 
the  sacrifice  with  a  blissful  impulse  of  speed  whose  action 
shakes  the  world. 

2.  Ye  who  are  born  by  the  might  of  him  and  who  are  self-born 
when  by  knowledge  the  forcefully  moving  Thought-God 
sends  forth  his  word,  by  his  will-power,  O  ye  forces  of  the 
Thought,  that  flashing  might  of  yours  cannot  be  violated; 
by  his  effective  power  and  his  might  that  is  here  in  them 
and  they  become  as  the  mountains  to  whom  none  can  do 
violence. 

3.  Their  voices  are  inspirations  from  the  vast  heaven,  by  its 
word  they  shine  out  and  come  beautifully  into  being,  —  and 
are  the  moving  Thought-God!  their  force  of  impulsion  is 
not  lord  in  this  world  of  our  self-accomplishing,  therefore 
as  fires  of  the  god-will  making  their  own  lightning,  they  rush 
forward  along  life’s  rushing  streams. 

4.  He  —  it  was  from  that  vast  world,  that  equal  seat  that  he 
came  forward,  the  wide-striding  Pervader  of  things,  the 
Thought-God  in  the  force  of  his  movement.  When  of  himself 
he  yokes  himself  to  them  coming  down  from  his  own  high 
home  in  the  lower  plateaus,  they  are  spurred  by  a  vast  em¬ 
ulation,  they  are  possessed  of  their  pervading  mightinesses 
and  he  moves  with  his  Strong  Ones  increasing  the  Bliss. 

5.  As  the  puissant  sound  of  you  vibrating  travels  the  Bull  of  the 
world  in  his  impetuosity  and  his  forceful  might,  the  moving 
Thought-God,  and  by  Him  ye  shine  out  and  have  overcom¬ 
ing  might  and  are  self-brilliant  and  are  fixed  in  radiances 
and  are  golden  of  the  Light,  armed,  speeding  impellently. 

6.  No  shore  is  there  to  the  ocean  of  your  might  in  its  increase; 
may  the  forcefully  moving  Thought-God  protect  that  flash¬ 
ing  strength  for  in  your  forward  march  ye  are  that  stand  at 
last  in  the  Vision;  so  shining  out  pure  as  fires  of  the  god-will 
from  that  which  confines  and  limits  us  protect. 

7.  May  they  the  violent  ones,  like  fires  of  the  god-will  per¬ 
fect  in  plenitude,  multitudinous  in  their  lustrous  strengths 
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increase  us,  —  even  the  moving  Thought-Force,  —  they  in 
whose  movements  this  our  earthly  seat  far-extended  and 
wide  widens  more  and  vast  are  the  forceful  mights  of  them 
supremely  and  wonderfully  moving. 

8.  O  ye  Thought-powers  moving  for  us  in  the  path  where  hos¬ 
tile  division  ceases,  hear  the  cry  of  your  adorer,  O  moving 
Thought-Power;  becoming  of  one  passion  with  the  mighty 
Pervading  Godhead  repel  from  us  always  by  your  workings, 
happy  in  your  charioted  movements,  all  things  that  hurt  and 
divide. 

9.  Come  to  our  sacrifice,  O  gods  of  the  sacrifice,  so  that  its 
achievement  shall  be  perfect,  —  hear  our  call!  and  there  shall 
come  not  to  it  the  giants  who  devour.  Like  largest  hills  in 
the  wide  heaven  may  ye  in  your  conscious  knowledge  evade 
the  grasp  of  her  who  limits  and  binds. 


Mandala  Seven 


SUKTA  56 

1.  Who  are  these  souls  that  to  us  come  suddenly  and  are  in  a 
moment  revealed?  Who  are  you  that  fly  to  us,  children  of 
one  home,  birds  of  one  nest?  who  are  you,  riding  hastily,  O 
you  great  horsemen  and  warriors  of  the  Violent  One? 

2.  None  knoweth  their  births;  they  alone  can  know  from  one 
another  the  secrecy  whence  each  was  born. 

3.  They  flow  plentifully  in  their  own  floods,  and  each  casts  in 
the  other  his  seed,  they  strive  like  runners  in  a  race  and  wing 
like  eagles  and  their  voice  is  a  voice  of  many  winds. 

4.  When  their  vast  many-hued  mother  brings  her  teats  of 
plenty,  then  man  the  thinker  awakes  and  knows  the  mystery 
of  hidden  things. 

5.  Let  this  race  of  the  thought-gods  be  mighty  in  me  and  heroic, 
let  them  put  forth  eternally  their  violent  power,  let  them 
nurse  manhood  divine. 

6.  They  are  moved  with  their  speed  of  movement  and  eager 
for  their  journey,  they  are  lovely  with  the  beauty  of  their  joy 
and  mingled  together  in  light,  yea  they  embrace  each  other 
with  their  splendours,  and  are  mighty  with  many  mights. 

7.  Because,  O  gods,  you  are  fierce  and  swift  and  bold,  yet  firm 
the  steps  of  your  luminous  strengths,  therefore  are  you  now 
this  mighty  troop  and  company. 

8.  They  are  white  and  bright  in  their  battle  fury,  and  their 
minds  are  wroth  with  all  the  darkness  that  stands  against 
them,  the  meditations  of  this  advancing  host  are  like  the 
rushing  of  a  torrent. 

9.  Let  not  their  eternal  lightnings  turn  against  us,  nor  their 
destroying  mood  come  near  to  us, 

10.  it  is  their  names  of  pleasant  loveliness  to  which  we  call  when 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  voice  of  their  yearnings. 
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11.  [Not  translated.] 

12.  Pure  offerings  we  must  give  to  them,  for  they  are  pure;  they 
are  stainless  from  their  birth,  they  are  very  flames  of  purity 
and  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  truth  that  they  march  to  the  truth 
which  they  discover, 

13.  [Not  translated. ] 

14.  their  thoughts  come  from  the  foundation  and  are  its  great¬ 
nesses;  by  the  steps  of  their  sacrifice  they  extend  the  names 
of  their  godheads;  they  shall  have  their  thousandfold  joy  of 
their  portion  in  the  house  of  my  soul,  in  the  rites  of  this 
homestead. 

15.  When  you  have  come,  when  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
seer  and  his  call  and  his  hymn  of  plenitude  soon  give  your 
riches,  soon  bestow  your  force  that  the  other,  the  enemy 
shall  not  crush  beneath  his  feet. 

[Incomplete] 


Mandala  Eight 

SUKTA  54 

1.  This  is  that  might  of  thee,  0  Indra,  which  doers  of  the  action 
speak  of  in  their  Words.  They  praise  and  guard  thy  energy 
dripping  with  light;  the  people  of  the  city  reach  thee  by  their 
thinkings. 

2.  They  by  their  good  action  reach  Indra  and  have  his  guard, 
they  in  whose  wine-offerings  thou  hast  delight.  Even  as  I 
approach  thee  empty  of  delight,  even  as  I  come  to  thee  in 
my  leanness,  so  in  us  take  thy  delight,  O  Indra. 

3.  [Not  translated.  \ 

4.  [Not  translated .\ 

5.  With  that  opulent  pleasure  which  is  thine,  O  Indra  most 
full  of  the  plenitudes,  awake  in  us  as  our  companion  of  the 
delight  for  our  growth,  for  the  giving  of  the  enjoyment,  O 
slayer  of  the  Coverer. 

6.  Lord  of  battles,  king  of  the  Gods,  prosper  in  us,  bring  us 
plenitude,  O  hundred-willed.  By  the  path(?),  by  the  offer¬ 
ings,  by  the  bringing  into  being  of  the  gods,  we  have  become 
full  of  peace  and  won  inspired  knowledge. 

7.  For  these  are  his  warrior  blessings;  Indra  is  the  life  of  men. 
Come  to  us,  master  of  plenitudes  and  guard  us;  milk  out  for 
us  a  nourishing  force. 

8.  May  we  for  thee,  O  Indra,  adore  with  our  hymns,  thou  for 
us,  O  hundred-willed,  satisfy  Praskanwa  with  a  pleasure 
great  and  massive  and  unfailing. 

SUKTA  94 

1.  This  is  the  Cow1  that  suckles  all  from  her  teats,  the  mother  of 

1  jC.  .  Proof  of  the  symbolic  use  of  the  word  rft:,  the  Cow.  Here  the  Chit-Shakti  from 
which  all  conscious  knowledge  is  derived  —  see  line  6,  ttrmtr  nlnn 
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the  Maruts,  lords  of  fullness,  who  seeks  the  inspired  knowl¬ 
edge;  she  is  under  the  yoke  and  a  bearer  of  the  chariots. 

2.  This  is  she  in  whose  lap  the  gods  have  established  the  laws 
of  their  activity  and  the  sun  and  moon  also  for  vision. 

3.  Therefore  do  all  of  us  who  aspire  and  do  the  works  of  sac¬ 
rifice  declare  ever  in  themselves  the  Maruts  for  the  drinking 
of  the  Soma  wine. 

4.  This  is  the  Soma  that  has  been  distilled;  of  this  the  Maruts 
drink  and  they  who  are  the  self-ruling  lords  and  the  two 
Aswins. 

5.  Mitra  and  Aryaman  drink  and  Varuna  of  this  Soma  that  is 
purified  by  the  extension  in  matter  and  established  in  the 
three  seats  of  our  being  and  has  with  it  the  daughter2  of  the 
worlds. 

6.  According  to  his  acceptance,  verily,  of  this  Soma  rich  in  the 
light,  [IndraJ  has  in  the  dawn  the  intoxication  of  its  joy  as 
the  priest  of  the  offering. 

7.  What  is  this  light  and  force  that  the  masters  of  solar  knowl¬ 
edge  have  manifested?  Purified  in  discernment  they  cross 
over  those  who  assail  them  as  over  the  flowing  waters. 

8.  What  manifestation  must  I  accept  today  for  you,  the  vast 
gods  who  by  the  self  have  your  overcoming  power  of  light?3 

9.  They  who  have  given  wide  extension  to  all  mortal  things 
and  to  the  luminous  spaces  of  heaven,  —  the  Maruts  to  the 
Soma-drinking,  — 

10.  I  call  for  you  from  heaven  those  pure-discerning  Maruts  for 
the  drinking  of  this  Soma  wine. 

11.  They,  the  Maruts,  who  have  made  firm  the  two  firmaments, 
them  I  call  to  the  drinking  of  this  Soma  wine. 

12.  Yea,  that  Marut  host  who  are  lords  and  seated  on  the  hill,  I 
call  to  the  drinking  of  this  Soma  wine. 

SUKTA  95 

1.  The  Words  of  our  thought  mount  upon  thee  in  the  Soma- 

-  it  ni  WT  =  Mother  or  Daughter,  and  refers  to  ift:.  Cf. J  il  H  ri :  next  line. 

3  ih  .  Crucial  for  sense  of  ■tW. 
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outpourings  as  men  upon  a  chariot,  O  thou  [who]  hast  the 
delight  of  the  Word;  they  yearn  (or  expand)  utterly  towards 
thee,  O  Indra,  as  mothers  towards  a  child. 

2.  Its  pure-bright  outpourings  are  impelled  (fall)  towards  thee, 
O  Indra,  enjoyer  of  speech;  do  thou  drink  of  this  food;  O 
Indra,  in  all  creatures  it  is  ready  placed  for  thee. 

3.  Drink  for  the  rapture,  O  Indra,  the  Soma  brought  by  the 
Bird  of  swiftness  and  distilled  here  for  thee,  for  thou  art  the 
master  and  king  of  all  the  series  of  the  peoples. 

4.  Hear  thou  the  call  of  Tiraschi  who  adoreth  (seeketh  after)4 
thee,  fill  him  with  a  felicity  full  of  the  light  and  perfect  in 
energy;  great  art  thou. 

5.  Tiraschi,  who,  O  Indra,  has  created  for  thee  a  new  Word 
of  expression  that  has  the  rapture  and  a  thought  in  the 
perceiving  mind  (or  of  the  mind,  O  Perceiver,)  that  is  ancient 
and  nourished  on  the  Truth. 

6.  That  Indra  let  us  establish  in  praise  whom  all  words  and 
utterances5  increase;  let  us  bring  out  his  ancient  mightinesses 
and  enjoy  them. 

7.  Come  ye  now  and  let  us  establish  in  praise  Indra  purified 
by  the  purified  Sama  and  increasing  by  purified  utterances; 
purified  in  aspiration  let  him  rejoice. 

8.  O  Indra,  purified  do  thou  come  to  us  with  purified  in- 
creasings  of  thy  presence,  purified  hold  in  thee  our  felicity, 
purified  rejoice  and  be  full  of  delight. 

9.  For  purified,  O  Indra,  thou  bringest  felicity  and,  purified, 
thou  givest  thy  raptures  to  the  giver;  purified  thou  slayest 
the  things  that  cover,  purified  thou  bringest  thy  full  plenty 
to  light. 

SUKTA  97 

1.  With  all  thy  enjoyments,  O  Indra,  that  thou  hast  brought  in 
thy  fullness  of  Heaven  from  the  Mighty  Ones,  O  master  of 

4  *\  H  4  fn  .  Rt  TTT  to  attain,  touch,  taste. 

5  Wf  utterances  or  expressions  of  desire. 
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fullnesses,  increase  him  who  establishes  that  by  the  praise 
and  those  who  in  thee  have  set  clear  the  seat  of  the  sacrifice. 

2.  That  nervous  force  and  mental  light  and  undecaying  en¬ 
joyment  which  thou,  O  Indra,  holdest,  establish  it  in  that 
sacrificer  who  expresses  in  him  the  Soma  and  has  the  dis¬ 
cernment  and  not  in  the  creature  of  sense-activity. 

3.  That  Power  in  us  who  has  an  inert  activity  after  the  way  of 
sleep  and  seeks  not  the  godhead,  may  he  exhaust  himself  by 
his  own  movements;  afterwards  establish  in  us  continuously 
an  increasing  felicity. 

4.  When,  O  Lord  of  Might,  thou  art  in  our  higher  being  and 
when  thou  art  in  the  lower,  O  slayer  of  the  Coverer,  he 
who  has  the  Soma  carrieth  thee  hence  to  thy  home  with  the 
heavenward  motion,  O  Indra,  by  his  maned  Words. 

5.  Yea,  whether  thou  art  in  the  luminous  space  of  Heaven  or 
in  the  established  world  of  the  great  Ocean  or  in  an  earthly 
dwelling,  O  strongest  of  the  slayers  of  the  Coverer,  or  in  the 
mid-world,  arrive. 

6.  So  do  thou  the  Soma-drinker  in  our  Soma-juices  poured, 
O  master  of  brilliant  force,  give  us  the  joy  by  a  delight 
that  is  of  the  perfect  truth,  O  Indra,  and  by  a  felicity  all- 
pervading. 

7.  Abandon  us  not,  O  Indra,  but  become  to  us  full  of  the 
rapture  of  fulfilment6  (or  our  companion  in  the  rapture); 
thou  comest  to  us  with  increase  and  thou  bringest  fulfilment 
of  our  works;  O  Indra,  abandon  us  not. 

8.  Thou  with  us,  O  Indra,  take  thy  seat  in  the  Soma-offering 
for  drinking  of  the  sweetness;  effect  for  thy  lover,  O  master 
of  fullnesses,  thy  vast  presence  with  us,  O  Indra,  in  the 
Soma-offering. 

9.  The  gods  possess  thee  not  nor  mortals,  O  lord  of  the  hill  of 
being;  thou  by  thy  shining  might  masterest  with  thy  being 
all  births  and  the  gods  possess  not  thee. 

10.  They  all  together  (with  one  impulse)  have  formed  Indra  as 
the  Strong  Purusha  who  overcomes  all  armies  and  gave  him 


6  mUTTST:.  Sense  to  be  fixed. 
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being  that  he  might  rule,  supreme  by  his  might  of  action 
and  [  J7  in  the  supreme,  full  too  of  fierce  intensity  and 

force  and  strength  and  swiftness. 

11.  When  the  masters  of  joy  have  set  Indra  vibrating  in  sound8 
for  the  drinking  of  the  Soma,  when  they  have  set  in  action 
the  Lord  of  Swar  for  his  increase,  then  he  held  firmly  the 
law  of  his  activity  by  his  force,  by  his  increasing  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

12.  By  vision  these  illumined  powers  bend  him  into  a  nave  (for 
the  action),  the  words  vibrating  towards  his  seeings,9  and 
luminous  and  unhurtful  they  thrill  the  hearing  in  their  speed 
with  the  words  that  realise. 

13.  To  that  Indra  I  call,  the  master  of  fullnesses,  fierce-intense 
and  ever  holding  without  aught  to  conceal  him  his  flash¬ 
ing  strengths;  may  he  in  fullest  strength  by  the  words  of 
our  thought  act  in  the  sacrifice  and  as  lord  of  the  light¬ 
ning  set  all  things  in  us  on  the  good  path  towards  the 
felicity. 

14.  Do  thou,  O  Indra,  know  these  cities  that  by  thy  force,  O 
strong  one  of  the  flashing  force,  thou  mayst  destroy  them; 
for  in  fear  of  thee,  lord  of  the  thunderflash,  tremble  all  the 
worlds  and  heaven  shakes  and  the  earth. 

15.  O  Indra,  hero  and  rich  brightness,  may  that  truth  in  me 
protect;  carry  me  safe  over  multitudinous  streams  as  over 
the  waters.  When  wilt  thou  distribute  to  us,  O  Indra,  of 
that  felicity  that  is  universal  in  form  and  utterly  desirable, 
OKing? 


SUKTA  98 


1.  Sing  ye  the  Sama  to  Indra  illumined,  to  the  vast  a  Sama  vast, 
to  him  who  maketh  the  law,  to  him  who  sees,  to  him  who 
labours. 


7  STPjfr.  Sense  to  be  fixed. 

8  <  .bn  .  Sense  to  be  fixed. 

9  Lit.  him  who  looks  and  sees.  Rt  btT —  cf  f*TW  Ait.  Up.  —  by  slesha  the  Ram. 
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2.  Thou  masterest  with  thy  being,  O  Indra;  ’tis  thou  that  hast 
made  Surya  to  shine;  thou  art  universal  doer  and  universal 
deity;  great  art  thou. 

3.  Burning  bright  with  thy  lustre  thou  goest  to  Swar,  to  the 
luminous  world  of  Heaven;  the  gods  travail  to  have  thy 
friendship,  O  Indra. 

4.  Come  to  us,  O  Indra,  as  one  delightful  and  ever-victorious 
and  not  to  be  obscured  and  wide-extended  on  all  sides  like 
a  mountain  and  the  master  of  Heaven. 

5.  For,  O  true  in  thy  being  and  Soma  drinker,  thou  hast  taken 
possession  of  both  the  firmaments;  O  Indra,  thou  art  the 
increaser  of  him  who  produces  for  thee  the  Soma,  for  thou 
art  the  master  of  heaven. 

6.  For  thou  art  he  who  shatters,  O  Indra,  these  ranged  cities 
and  the  slayer  of  the  plunderer  and  the  increaser  of  man, 
the  mental  being,  and  the  master  of  Heaven. 

7.  So,  O  Indra  who  takest  delight  in  the  word,  we  set  free  our 
large  desires  towards  thee,  as  men  travelling  by  the  sea  who 
are  carried  forward  on  its  waves. 

8.  As  the  sea  is  increased  by  the  rivers  that  join  it,  so  thee,  O 
hero,  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  increase  and  once  increased 
swell  yet  more  from  day  to  day,  O  dweller  on  the  hill. 

9.  By  the  aspiring  chant  they  yoke  the  two  bright  steeds  of  his 
swift  impulsion  in  a  wide  car  with  a  wide  yoke;  coursers 
that  bear  Indra  and  their  yoke  is  the  word. 

10.  Do  thou,  O  Indra  of  the  hundred  willings  and  the  various 
activities,  bring  to  us  force  and  strength,  bring  to  us  the 
energy  that  overcomes  the  shock  of  the  hosts. 

11.  For  thou,  O  master  of  substance,  O  lord  of  the  hundred 
willings,  hast  become  to  us  our  father  and  become  to  us  our 
mother;  now  ’tis  the  bliss  of  thee  that  we  seek. 

12.  To  thee  in  thy  plenty,  O  master  of  force  to  whom  many  call, 
I  turn  my  speech,  O  lord  of  the  hundred  strengths  of  Will; 
do  thou  give  to  us  a  perfect  energy. 
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SUKTA  99 

1.  Thee  now  and  yesterday  the  Purushas  have  nourished  and 

poured10  in  their  store,  O  master  of  the  thunder-flash;  do 

thou  then,  O  Indra,  hearken  to  those  who  here  bear  up  the 

burden  of  thy  affirming  praise  and  come  to  thy  place  of 
11 

rest. 

2.  Take  there  thy  joy  (of  the  Soma),  O  thou  brilliant  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  for  that  we  desire;  in  thee  the  Disposers  tend  to  their 
becoming.  Thy  supreme  inspirations  must  be  expressed  in 
the  Soma-pourings,  O  Indra  who  hast  delight  in  the  word. 

3.  They  move  as  if  to  their  home  in  Surya;  all  the  things  of 
Indra  do  ye  enjoy;  by  his  force  we  hold  in  the  mind  the 
riches  of  his  substance,  as  if  our  portion  for  enjoyment,  in 
that  which  is  born  and  that  which  is  becoming. 

4.  Confirm  in  praise  the  giver  of  substance  who  has  joy  that 
does  no  hurt;  good  are  Indra’s  joys;  he  has  not  wrath  against 
one  who  giveth  him  his  desire  as  a  sacrifice,  urging  his  mind 
to  the  gift. 

5.  Thou,  O  Indra,  in  the  charges  overcomest  all  opposers; 
slayer  of  non-expression,  begetter  of  things  art  thou  and 
he  who  carries  all  things  through  to  their  goal,  do  thou 
carry  so  all  who  would  make  the  passage. 

6.  According  to  thy  strength  the  two  worlds  follow  after  thee 
in  that  passage  as  mothers  their  child;  all  opposers  fall  away 
before  the  passion  of  thee  when  thou  piercest,  O  Indra,  the 
Coverer. 

7.  Move  hence  in  your  increase  to  the  ageless  who  smites  and 
is  not  smitten,  the  swift  one,  the  conqueror,  shooter  and 
mightiest  charioteer,  unpierced  who  increases  the  [ incom¬ 
plete | 

SUKTA  100 

1.  Behold,  I  go  in  front  of  thee  in  my  body  and  all  the  gods 

1°  ipjp  to  bring  and  pour  in,  to  pierce,  etc. 

11  to  sleep,  rest,  enjoy. 
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follow  after  me  behind;  when  in  me  thou  hast  set  thy  portion 
of  enjoyment,  O  Indra,  it  is  by  me,  verily,  that  thou  doest 
thy  mighty  works. 

2.  I  place  thy  enjoyable  food  of  the  sweetness  before  thee;  set 
for  thee  as  thy  enjoyment  be  this  Soma  that  I  have  pressed 
out;  O  unattached,  thou  art  my  friend  and  on  my  right,  now 
let  us  two  slay  the  multitude  of  the  Coverers. 

3.  Bring  forward  for  Indra  the  truth  for  his  affirmation  in  praise 
and  increase  its  plenty,  if  the  truth  be  that  he  is.  “Indra  is 
not,”  Nema  said  of  thee,  “who  hath  seen  him?  who  is  it  that 
we  would  affirm  with  praise?” 

4.  “Lo  here,  O  My  lover,  I  am,  behold  me  even  here;  all  things 
created  I  possess  in  being  by  my  might;  Me  the  teachings  of 
the  Truth  increase  and  I  am  the  render  who  rend  the  worlds. 

5.  “When  the  rejoicers  in  the  Truth  have  ascended  to  me  seated 
alone  on  the  back  of  the  resplendent  world,  Mind  in  Me 
made  answer  to  their  hearts  and  my  lovers  like  children 
cried  aloud.” 

6.  All  those  deeds  of  thine  have  to  be  expressed  in  the  Soma- 
sacrifices,  which  thou  hast  done,  O  Indra  master  of  the 
fullness,  for  him  who  presses  out  the  Soma,  as  when  thou 
for  Sharabha  builder  of  the  knowledge  (or  friend  of  the 
seers)  didst  uncover  the  supreme  substance  massed  in  its 
multiplicity. 

7.  He  who  covereth  it  in  you,  runs  forward  now  as  if  something 
separate  here;  in  utterly  into  the  heart  of  the  Coverer  Indra 
has  hurled  his  lightning  flash. 

8.  Moving  swift  as  mind  the  Bird  has  sped  beyond  this  iron 
city,  he  has  reached  Heaven  and  brought  the  wine  of  Soma 
for  the  master  of  the  lightning. 

9.  Within  the  ocean  of  being  lies  his  lightning  covered  over  with 
the  water;  many  forward-flowing  waters  coming  together 
bear  to  it  its  food  of  strength. 

10.  When  Speech,  uttering  things  that  thought  has  not  distin¬ 
guished,  sits  as  queen  of  the  gods  rejoicing,  then  from  the 
Four  she  milks  out  their  force,  draughts  for  our  drinking. 
But  to  what  place  unknown  goeth  her  highest? 
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11.  The  gods  have  given  being  to  Speech  divine  and  her  the 
herds12  utter  in  all  the  forms  that  being  has  taken;  may  she, 
even  Speech  the  Cow  of  the  milking,  full  of  rapture  and 
milking  out  for  us  force  of  being  and  force  of  impulsion 
come  to  us  perfectly  affirmed. 

12.  O  Vishnu,  our  comrade,  stride  out  thy  widest!  O  Heaven, 
yield  thy  world  to  Indra’s  lightning  as  it  pushes  wide.  We 
two  would  slay  the  Coverer,  we  two  would  pour  out  the 
rivers  of  being;  let  them  flow  released  in  the  impulsion  of 
Indr  a. 

SUKTA  101 

1.  Richly  so  that  mortal  becomes  passive  for  the  extension  in 
him  of  the  godhead,  who  has  called13  Mitra  and  Varuna  into 
his  being  to  possess  it14  and  give  the  offering. 

2.  Abundant  is  their  force  and  wide  their  revealed  vision;  far 
of  range  in  their  inspired  hearing,  they  are  the  Purushas,  the 
Kings;  they  by  action  as  with  a  crowd  of  arms  guide  the 
chariot  (of  the  Delight)  along  with  the  rays  of  the  Master  of 
Illumination. 

3.  There  is  one  who  runs  forward  as  your  messenger,  O  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  iron-browed,  impetuous  in  rapture. 

4.  He  who  taketh  not  delight  in  the  questioning  nor  in  the 
calling  back  nor  in  the  converse,  from  him  protect  us  in  the 
shock,  with  your  arms  protect. 

5.  Chant  ye  to  Mitra  and  Aryaman  a  Word  of  force,15  O  thou 
rich  in  the  Truth,  a  supreme  and  rhythmed  word  to  Varuna, 
a  song  of  affirmation  to  the  Kings. 

6.  They  have  set  in  movement  a  substance  of  being  active 

H  VI  <i)  =  tTTT:  or  simply  all  animals. 

3*  |-=|4 .  The  obverse  expression  of  3fPf —  junction  of  two  personalities  in  conscious 
being  and  bringing  into  junction. 

14  Or  for  fulfilment,  athtglt.  D.  [Romesh  Chunder  Dutt]  athiHd (h (^.  It  probably 
expresses  the  action  of  the  god  who  projects  his  personality  on  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  human  being  so  that  he  seems  to  approach  and  stand  over  or  in  it  by  a  sort  of 
application  of  soul  to  soul. 

13  Or  of  love. 
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and  pleasurable,  one  child  of  the  three;  they  immortal  and 
unoppressed  behold  the  Seats  for  mortal  men. 

7.  The  Words  of  my  thought  are  in  labour  upward,  full  of 
illumination  are  the  deeds  that  I  shall  do.  Come  then  both 
of  you  one  in  comradeship  to  the  offering,  that  it  may  go  to 
its  goal. 

8.  Now  that  we  offer  to  you  a  delight16  free  from  the  Rakshasas 
who  detain,  O  Aswins  rich  in  the  plenty  of  substance,  come 
bringing  forward  the  Supreme  Lady  of  the  offering  and  pro¬ 
tect  her,  O  ye  Purushas,  ye  whom  the  hymns  of  Jamadagni 
express. 

9.  To  our  sacrifice  that  reacheth  to  Heaven  come,  O  Vayu, 
with  perfect  thoughts;  for  thee  within  the  purifying  sense 
this  Soma  with  its  upward  motion  was  worked  into  this 
pure  brightness. 

10.  The  Master  of  the  sacrificial  substance  comes  by  straightest 
paths  to  the  offerings  that  they  may  go  to  their  goal;  now, 
O  thou  who  yokest  the  steeds  of  Life,  do  thou  drink  in  us  of 
both,  drink  of  the  pure  Soma  and  of  that  which  is  rich  with 
the  Rays. 

11.  Truly  art  thou  the  great,  O  Master  of  Illumination,  truly  art 
thou  the  great,  O  Son  of  Infinity;  great  art  thou  in  thy  being 
and  a  greatness  is  thy  labour;  verily,  art  thou  the  great. 

12.  Truly,  O  Surya,  art  thou  vast  in  inspiration,  ever,  O  god, 
art  thou  the  great;  by  the  greatness  of  the  gods  art  thou 
the  Mighty  One,  for  they  set  thee  in  front,  a  pervading  and 
unconquerable  Light. 

13.  Lo,  she  who  is  here  below  and  luminous  with  realisation 
and  shaped  and  ruddy-bright,  here  appeareth  coming  to  us 
as  one  varied  in  hue  between  his  ten  arms. 

14.  They  travelled  with  a  motion  that  went  beyond  the  three 

worlds  of  beings;  others  entered  around  that  illumination. 
Vastly  he  stood  within  the  worlds,  purifying  and  resplendent 
he  entered  into  [  | 

15.  Mother  of  the  Rudras  is  she,  daughter  of  the  Vasus,  sister 


16  Or  wealth. 
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of  the  Adityas,  periphery  of  the  Truth.  Now  do  I  speak  to 
that  man  who  hath  the  perception;  hurt  not  the  Light  that 
is  without  stain  of  evil,  the  Infinite  who  divideth  not. 

16.  The  Light  who  knoweth  the  Words  and  sendeth  for  the 
Word,  whom  all  the  thoughts  approach  to  serve,  who, 
divine,  has  for  the  divine  Powers  gone  abroad  let  not 
the  mortal  cleave  away  from  him  in  the  littleness  of  his 
understanding. 


Mandala  Nine 


SUKTA  1 

1.  O  wine  of  Delight,  flow  forth  in  thy  sweetest  and  most 
rapturous  stream,  pressed  out  for  the  Mind  to  drink. 

2.  Slayer  of  the  Rakshasa,  doer  of  all  works  in  the  womb  of  its 
birth  when  it  [isj  smitten  with  the  stone  may  it  arrive  by  its 
wooden  vessel  to  the  place  of  our  perfectioning. 

3.  Becoming  a  perfect  placer  in  us  of  the  supreme  good,  fulfilled 
in  plenitude,  destroying  utterly  all  that  covers  and  conceals, 
bring  over  the  joyous  wealth  of  the  lords  of  the  plenitude. 

4.  Arrive  by  the  ambrosia  at  the  disclosure  in  man  of  the  vast 
gods,  arrive  at  the  inspiration  and  the  plenitude. 

5.  Towards  thee  we  tread  that  very  field  day  by  day;  O  Bliss, 
all  our  aspirations  are  in  thee. 

6.  The  daughter  of  the  Sun  purifies  thy  wine  with  her  desirable 
and  eternal  body. 

7.  Thee  in  the  mighty  labour  the  subtle  Energies  seize  upon,  the 
Women  ten,  sisters  in  the  heaven  that  man  must  transcend. 

8.  Thee  the  advancing  streams  of  Life  impel  and  they  swell  out 

(or  forge)  the  [  J,  the  triple  honey. 

9.  This  is  the  Child  whom  brightly  rejoin  the  fostering  herds 
of  unslayable  Light,  —  delight  for  Mind  to  drink. 

10.  In  the  ecstasies  of  Joy  the  God  in  the  Mind  slays  all  the  Pow¬ 
ers  that  conceal  from  him  and  withhold  and  grows  heroic 
in  force,  rich  in  plenitudes,  packed  with  his  fullnesses. 

SUKTA  2 

The  joy  of  existence  is  called  on  to  flow  in  a  rapid,  intense  and 
abundant  flood  of  delight  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sensational 
being  and  reveal  or  mount  into  the  supramental  consciousness 
which  will  then  be  manifest  with  all  its  divine  powers.  This 
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comes  by  the  abundance  of  the  pure  delight  pouring  into  the 
luminous  mind  and  awakening  all  its  energies. 

1.  Disclosing  the  godhead  do  thou  flow  out  of  the  sheath  of 
the  purifying  and  beyond,  O  Delight,  rushing  swiftly.  Enter 
in  thy  masterful  abundance,1  O  Lord  of  sweetness,  into  the 
god  in  the  mind. 

2.  Masterful  in  thy  abundance  and  full  of  a  luminous  Energy 
express  thy  form  as  a  vast  enjoying;  take  thy  seat  as  our  firm 
upholder  in  the  womb  whence  thou  wast  born. 

3.  The  streams  of  the  Disposer  of  things  when  he  is  pressed  out 
milk  for  us  this  honey  of  Love  and  he  becomes  perfected  in 
the  will  and  wears  the  waters  of  our  being  for  his  robe. 

4.  Wide  those  waters  as  they  flow  and  move  to  thy  wideness, 
because  thou  shalt  clothe  thyself  with  the  Light. 

5.  In  the  waters  is  purified  the  Ocean  within  that  is  the  support 
and  upholder  of  our  heavens;  it  becomes  that  wine  of  Delight 
that  desires  us  in  the  place  of  its  purifying. 

6.  That  bright  bay  and  masterful  embracer  of  our  energies 
shouts  aloud  becoming  vast  like  Love  that  has  the  vision;  it 
shines  out  brilliant  with  the  light  of  that  Sun. 

7.  By  energy  of  that  joy,  O  Power  in  the  mind,  thy  Words  are 
cleansed  of  soil  and  become  powerful  for  the  work,  by  them 
thou  becomest  happy  and  ready  for  rapture. 

8.  Even  such  we  desire  thee  for  that  rapture  fiery  bright  who 
buildest  in  us  that  wider  world;  for  all  that  thou  expressest 
of  thy  self  is  wide  and  great. 

9.  Seeking  that  Mind,  O  Sweetness,  flow  pure  for  us  with  the 
stream  of  thy  honey  even  as  the  Lord  of  abundance  with  all 
his  rains. 

1 0.  O  Bliss,  the  Light  thou  winnest  for  us  and  winnest  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  soul  and  plenties  thou  winnest  and  winnest  the 
swift  steed  of  Life;  thou  art  the  self  of  the  world-sacrifice 
highest  and  first. 

1  may  have  one  or  both  of  two  senses:  “abundant”,  as  in  Mf-my,  qRs,  its 
comparative  and  superlative,  or  “bull  =  lord”  of  the  female  energies. 
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SUKTA  3 

1.  Lo  this  divine  and  immortal  that  shines  out  like  one  that 
opens  wings  of  delight,  to  settle  in  his  homes  and  vessels. 

2.  Lo  this  god  in  us  that  is  formed  by  our  illumining  passes 
in  his  race  beyond  the  crookednesses,  pure  flowing,  in¬ 
domitable. 

3.  Lo  this  god  flowing  into  purity  that  by  the  seekers  of  illu¬ 
mination,  by  the  seekers  of  the  Truth  is  cleansed  of  soil  for 
the  plenty,  the  brilliant  Lord. 

4.  Lo  how  flowing  pure  like  a  fighter  charging  with  all  his  men 
wins  control  over  all  desirable  things. 

5.  Lo  this  divine  thing  that  becomes  a  movement  as  of  chariots, 
that  in  its  pure  flow  becomes  a  discerning  and  brings  into 
manifestation. 

6.  Lo  this  divinity  affirmed  by  the  illumined  enters  utterly  into 
the  waters  of  being,  holding  the  Delights  for  the  giver. 

7.  Lo  this  that  covers  our  heavens  in  its  race  for  he  reaches 
beyond  these  lower  lights  in  his  stream,  pure-streaming, 
crying  aloud. 

8.  Lo  his  flood  overspreads  our  heavens  beyond  the  lower  shin¬ 
ing  worlds  [  J ,  pure-flowing,  perfect  in  the  j  ourney  and 

the  sacrifice. 

9.  Lo  he  who  in  the  pristine  birth  is  pressed  out  divine  for 
Powers  divine,  and  in  the  place  of  purifying  is  the  brilliant 
one  who  travels  to  our  goal. 

10.  Lo  this  is  he  that  is  born  with  many  laws  for  his  action  and 
gives  being  to  our  impulsions  and  is  pressed  out  and  then 
flows  pure  in  his  stream. 

SUKTA  31 

1.  Lo  the  movements  of  the  Joy  advance  flowing  into  purity, 
placing  aright  the  thought  and  create  a  conscious  felicity. 

2.  O  Sweetness,  become  an  increaser  of  the  luminous  energy 
in  our  heaven  and  in  our  earth,  become  the  lord  of  many 
plenties. 
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3.  Pleasant  for  thee  blow  the  winds  of  life,  pleasant  for  thee  its 
rivers  flow;  O  Joy,  they  increase  thy  Vast. 

4.  Be  fostered,  O  Joy;  let  the  might  of  thee  come  together  from 
every  side;  become  in  the  meeting  of  plenty. 

5.  O  ruddy  Joy,  for  thee  radiant  Herds  have  milked  that  warm- 
bright  imperishable  food  on  life’s  most  fecund  plateau-tract. 

6.  O  armed  God,  master  of  what  is  and  what  becomes,  O 
Sweetness,  thee  for  companion  we  desire. 

SUKTA  32 

1.  Forward  move  the  streams  of  the  Joy  raining  ecstasy  full 
of  plenitude  giving  us  the  Inspiration  pressed  out  in  the 
Knowledge. 

2.  With  the  stones  of  the  pressing  the  girls  of  Trita  send  cours¬ 
ing  the  brilliant  lord  of  sweetness  for  the  Power  in  the  mind 
to  drink. 

3.  As  the  Swan  that  seeks  the  flock  it  yearns  after  the  mentality 
in  every  man,  as  speed  of  the  vital  force  it  brightens  itself 
with  the  rays  of  Thought. 

4.  O  Joy,  looking  down  from  above  on  the  heaven  of  mind,  on 
the  body’s  earth  like  a  beast  that  is  spurred  thou  hastenest 
on  to  take  thy  seat  in  the  womb  of  the  Truth. 

5.  The  brilliant  Herds  yearn  after  thee  like  [aj  woman  for  a 
beloved  paramour,  that  they  may  attain  an  action  that  helps 
the  soul. 

6.  In  us  confirm  luminous  and  victorious  energy,  in  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  plenitude  and  in  myself,  when  thought-power  and 
inspiration  are  won. 

SUKTA  33 

1.  Forward  go  the  clear-discerning  forces  of  Joy  as  waves  of 
the  Rivers,  as  Bulls  of  the  Vastness  that  seek  earth’s  pleasant 
growths. 

2.  Ruddy,  pure  is  their  brightness,  they  in  a  stream  of  the  Truth 
pour  on  these  vessels  full  plenty  of  its  rays. 
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3.  Poured  out  for  the  God  in  the  mind,  for  the  God  in  the  Life, 
for  Varuna  the  wide,  for  the  Masters  of  Thought-power, 
travel  its  delights,  for  Vishnu,  the  pervading  Lord. 

4.  The  Three  Words  mount  upward,  the  fosterers  low,  the 
radiant  herds;  bright  Joy  goes  shouting  aloud. 

5.  The  mighty  Ones  of  the  soul,  they  who  are  mothers  of  the 
Truth,  yearn  towards  him,  they  bathe  clean  the  Child  of 
Heaven. 

6.  Let  stream  on  us  with  their  thousand  ripples,  O  Joy,  the  four 
seas  of  felicity  from  all  things  that  are. 

SUKTA  34 

1.  Delight  pressed  in  its  stream,  in  its  body,  travels  coursing 
and  its  force  breaks  down  all  firm-established  things. 

2.  Poured  out  for  Indra  in  the  mind,  for  Vayu  in  the  life,  for 
Varuna  the  wide,  for  the  Masters  of  Thought-power,  travel 
its  delights,  for  Vishnu,  the  pervading  Lord. 

3.  With  the  stones  of  the  pressing  they  press  out  Joy,  the  Strong 
one  compelled  by  the  Strong;  by  Power  they  milk  out  the 
food  of  the  gods. 

4.  May  it  become  for  the  Triple  Trita  a  thing  for  brightening, 
may  it  become  for  the  Master  of  mind  a  power  for  ecstasy. 
Bright  Joy  adorns  itself  with  many  forms. 

5.  Him  a  bright  and  beloved  oblation  the  many-hued  mothers 
milk  out  in  the  heaven  of  the  Truth. 

6.  To  him  all  these  Words  of  our  Thought  move  in  their  unde¬ 
viating  streams;  he  full  of  desire  yearns  after  the  fostering 
Herds. 

SUKTA  35 

1.  Stream  on  us  in  thy  continuous  flood,  O  Streamer  into  pu¬ 
rity,  a  wide  felicity,  thy  flood  by  which  thou  findest  for  us 
the  Light. 

2.  O  Sweetness,  drive  in  its  channel  the  sea  of  our  existence, 
set  it  streaming,  put  all  in  motion,  be  the  sustainer  of  felicity 
in  thy  force. 
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3.  With  thee  for  our  energy  of  battle  we  fight  and  conquer  the 
supreme  good.  Pour  on  us  the  desirable  thing. 

4.  The  Lord  of  sweetness  drives  forward,  winning  control  of 
the  plenty,  for  he  is  a  seer  and  can  win  it,  he  knows  the  laws 
of  his  action,  he  finds  his  arms. 

5.  Him  by  our  speech  we  clothe  in  the  expressive  Word  that 
flowing  pure  moves  all,  Delight  that  is  master  of  the  Light 
for  the  world. 

6.  For  in  the  law  of  that  Delight  every  creature  is  able  to  hold 
it,  Delight  that  is  lord  of  the  order  of  things,  that  in  its  pure 
stream  is  the  riches  of  being  born  into  the  world. 

SUKTA  36 

1.  He  parts  in  his  race  like  a  chariot’s  courser  pressed  into 
the  place  of  purifying,  into  the  two  vessels  of  the  Wine;  he 
progresses  in  his  strength  in  the  path  of  his  labour. 

2.  O  Joy,  upbearing  all,  awake  do  thou  stream  onward  and 
beyond  manifesting  the  gods  in  the  sheath  from  which  the 
honey  drips. 

3.  Illumine  in  us  the  lights  of  heaven,  O  streamer  into  purity,  O 
ancient  and  supreme;  towards  will,  towards  high  discerning 
impel  our  march. 

4.  The  seekers  of  truth  brighten  his  gladness,  the  two  arms 
of  the  light  cleanse  him  from  soil  as  he  runs  pure  in  the 
covering  of  the  higher  Sense. 

5.  So  for  the  giver,  O  pure-flowing  Joy,  all  riches  of  that  heaven 
and  this  earth  and  of  the  world  between. 

6.  O  Joy,  right  to  the  heavenly  plain  thou  climbest  seeking 
swiftnesses,  seeking  light,  seeking  hero-energies,  O  thou 
Master  of  illumined  force. 

SUKTA  37 

1.  So  pressed  out  for  the  drinking  the  strong  abundance  of 
the  wine  of  delight  pours  into  the  place  of  the  purifying, 
destroying  the  giant  powers,  desiring  in  us  the  gods. 
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2.  So  into  the  vessel  of  the  purifying  the  Bright  Joy  with  its  per¬ 
fect  vision  hastens  all-upholding,  crying  aloud  to  the  place 
of  its  birth. 

3.  So  pure-streaming  he  is  the  steed  that  gallops  over  the  lumi¬ 
nous  realms  of  Heaven  slaying  the  Rakshasas  to  its  covering 
of  the  higher  Sense. 

4.  So  on  the  triple  Trita’s  plane  pure-streaming  he  makes  with 
his  companions  that  Sun  to  shine. 

5.  So  slaying  the  Coverer  pressed  strong  and  abundant  out, 
finder  of  the  supreme  good,  indomitable,  the  Lord  of  Joy 
moves  as  to  a  goal  of  plenty. 

6.  So  divine,  missioned  by  the  Master  of  Wisdom  he  races  to 
his  vessels,  the  Lord  of  sweetness,  for  the  plenitude  of  the 
Power  in  the  mind. 

SUKTA  41 

1.  Lo  the  keen  goers  that  advance  as  loaded  herds  of  Light  and 
cleave  away  the  black  skin. 

2.  Our  minds  strain  beyond  the  bridge  of  the  good  journey,  the 
bridge  that  is  hard  to  build  and  overpower  the  Enemy  who 
does  not  the  Law. 

3.  The  sound  of  the  Joy  in  its  strength  is  heard  like  the  voice 
of  an  abundant  Rain;  lightnings  run  about  in  our  heavens. 

4.  Stream  on  us  a  vast  energy  rich  in  the  sun’s  herds,  rich  in 
that  gold,  rich  in  the  steeds  of  swiftness,  rich  in  the  plenty, 
O  Sweetness,  when  they  have  pressed  thee  out. 

5.  Stream  pure,  O  accomplisher  of  all  works,  fill  with  thyself  a 
vast  heaven  and  a  vast  earth,  even  as  the  Dawn  of  our  light 
has  filled  them  and  our  Sun  with  his  rays. 

6.  [Not  translated .J 

SUKTA  42 

1.  He  gives  being  to  the  luminous  tracts  of  heaven,  he  gives 
being  to  the  Sun  in  the  Waters,  he  wears  the  rays  and  the 
waters,  —  the  brilliant  Lord,  —  as  a  robe. 
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2.  This  divine  one  by  the  ancient  thought  is  pressed  out  in  all 
the  divine  powers  and  he  runs  pure  in  his  continuous  flood. 

3.  To  the  soul  increasing  and  hastening  to  its  goal,  towards  the 
winning  of  its  wealth,  pure  flow  the  streams  of  the  wine  of 
the  Delight  in  its  thousand  strengths. 

4.  It  is  the  pristine  food  that  it  milks  out  as  it  drizzles  into  the 
place  of  the  purifying;  shouting  aloud  Soma  gives  being  to 
the  gods. 

5.  Towards  all  supreme  boons,  towards  all  the  gods  who  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Truth,  purifying  himself  into  streams  moves 
the  Lord  of  delight. 

6.  Stream  out  on  us  the  luminous  and  the  mighty,  stream  out 
on  us  all  that  has  vital  speed  and  copious  plenty,  O  Soma, 
as  they  press  thee  out;  stream  out  on  us  impulsions  vast. 

SUKTA  43 

1.  This  with  the  Words  let  us  clothe,  this  that  appears  as  a 
life-movement  cleansed  pure  of  soil,  by  Light,  for  Rapture. 

2.  This  all  our  words  that  seek  the  being’s  growth  make  glad 
as  of  old,  delight  for  the  Mind  to  drink. 

3.  Purifying  its  streams  bright-rejoicing  moves  this  Bliss  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Words  from  Medhyatithi’s  luminous  mind. 

4.  O  pure-flowing  Wine,  win  for  us  a  felicity,  O  Lord  of  de¬ 
light,  entirely  glorious  and  thousand-energied  in  its  brilliant 
power. 

5.  Joy  neighs  aloud  in  the  sheath  of  its  purifying  like  the  Horse 
that  gallops  towards  plenty,  when  desiring  the  godhead  it 
flows  through  it  and  beyond. 

6.  Stream  pure  towards  the  winning  of  our  plenty,  towards  the 
increase  of  the  illumined  who  declares  thee;  O  Joy,  enrich 
him  with  an  utter  force. 

SUKTA  44 

1.  Towards  a  vast  formation,  O  Joy,  thou  bearest  us  forward 
like  the  sea  bearing  forward  a  wave;  thou  movest  becoming 
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Ayasya  towards  the  gods. 

2.  Clasped  in  the  mentality,  made  firm  by  the  understanding 
Joy  is  impelled  towards  the  supreme  and  holds  seerhood  by 
the  illumined  mind. 

3.  It  is  this  that  is  awake  in  the  gods  and  it  comes  pressed 
from  them  into  the  sheath  of  the  purifying,  Delight  in  his 
movement  accomplishing  every  work. 

4.  So  do  thou  flow  pure  for  us  desiring  the  plenty,  effecting  a 
shining  sacrifice.  Thee  man  on  his  fullness  places,  on  all  his 
seats. 

5.  May  its  energy  be  utterly  displayed,  may  this  be  ever  increas¬ 
ing  for  the  Lord  who  enjoys  and  the  Lord  in  the  vitality,  may 
Delight  labour  controlling  all  in  the  gods. 

6.  Today  for  possession  of  the  soul’s  substance,  do  thou,  finder 
of  the  will,  discoverer  of  the  Way,  conquer  for  us  the  pleni¬ 
tude,  yea,  the  inspiration  vast. 

SUKTA  45 

1.  Stream  pure  for  our  rapture  with  the  soul’s  strong  vision 
that  the  godhead  may  be  manifest  in  us,  O  Delight  for  the 
mind  to  drink. 

2.  Arrive  at  the  goal  of  thy  embassy;  let  the  god  in  the  mind  be 
satisfied;  arrive  for  thy  lovers  to  the  godhead,  arrive  to  the 
highest  good. 

3.  Ruddy  art  thou  and  we  will  adorn  thee  with  the  illumina¬ 
tions  of  the  light  for  ecstasy.  Open  wide  for  us  the  gates  to 
Bliss. 

4.  He  has  flowed  beyond  the  sheath  of  the  purifying,  he  is  the 
Steed  of  Power  that  flings  in  its  strength  its  yoke  behind  on 
the  road.  Delight  gallops  towards  the  gods. 

5.  To  him  his  lovers  cry  aloud  as  beyond  the  senses  he  sports  in 
the  woodlands  of  his  delight.  For  the  lord  of  the  sweetness 
they  yearn  who  raise  the  song. 

6.  Flow  in  that  pure  stream  of  thine  by  which  when  men  drink 
of  it  thou  givest  them  perfect  vision.  O  Joy  of  God,  for  him 
who  affirms  thee  an  utter  strength. 
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SUKTA  46 


1.  Like  horses  that  gallop  and  do  swiftly  their  work  they  are 
loosed  in  their  race  for  the  manifesting  of  the  gods,  they 
stream,  they  increase  our  linked  formations. 

2.  Powers  of  sweetness  perfected,  adorned  like  a  woman  by 
her  father’s  clan,  the  outpourings  of  bliss  join  and  cleave  to 
the  vital  god. 

3.  Lo  these  outpourings  of  the  delight  and  the  sweetness  full 
of  the  love  and  pleasure  are  poured  into  their  vessels  and 
increase  the  Power  in  the  mind  by  works. 

4.  O  ye  bright  Energies  run  and  with  strong  hands  seize  Soma’s 
soul-upheaving  ecstasies;  join  his  rapture  with  your  rays. 

5.  So  stream  pure,  O  winner  of  our  wealth,  enforcer  for  us  of 
the  vast  treasure  of  felicity,  O  Joy,  find  for  us  the  heavenly 
path. 

6.  The  ten  who  impel  cleanse  this  that  has  to  be  cleansed,  flow¬ 
ing  into  purity,  for  the  god  in  the  Mind  an  intoxicating  wine. 

SUKTA  47 

1.  Lo,  by  this  perfect  working  Bliss  that  was  great,  has  in¬ 
creased;  full  of  its  own  intoxication  it  aspires  upward  in  its 
abundance  and  its  mastery. 

2.  All  that  it  has  done,  all  that  it  shall  do  becomes  conscious  in 
it  by  the  beating  down  of  all  that  opposes.  So  doing  violence, 
it  accumulates  its  gains  of  active  Truth. 

3.  May  this  Bliss  become  creme  and  essence  of  the  Power  of 
mind,  even  its  electric  force  and  win  us  our  full  thousand, 
now  that  its  self-expression  is  born. 

4.  For,  seer  of  the  Truth  in  the  man  who  holds  it  of  itself,  it 
claims  the  Delight  for  his  illumined  mind  when  his  thoughts 
become  clear  and  bright. 

5.  Thou  art  he  who  in  the  bringings,  in  the  manifold  plenty  for 
the  conquerors  winnest  possession  of  the  felicities  even  as 
of  these  labouring  powers. 
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SUKTA  48 

1.  Thou  art  that  which  brings  to  the  seats  of  our  fulfilment  the 
mights  of  the  Great  Heaven  and  we  seek  thee  in  the  beauty 
of  thy  brightness  by  perfection  in  our  works, 

2.  Thee,  rapture  entirely  energised  and  its  violent  expressions, 
vast,  with  its  motion  of  the  snake,  breaking  open  for  us  our 
hundred  cities. 

3.  Thence  let  the  Bird  of  painless  delight  bring  thee  to  be  king 
of  our  heavens,  O  perfect  in  will,  towards  felicity. 

4.  Him  let  the  Bird  bring  who  for  every  one  that  has  vision 
of  the  luminous  heavens  is  their  common  possession,  trans¬ 
gressor  of  the  lower  Light,  guardian  of  the  Truth. 

5.  Now  driving  forward  he  attains  to  a  greater  largeness  of  the 
Power  in  the  mind,  effects  his  possession  of  our  energies  and 
accomplishes  all  our  endeavour. 

SUKTA  49 

1.  Stream  down  utterly  on  us  thy  rain,  even  the  whole  wave  of 
the  waters  from  all  heaven;  undecaying  stream  down  those 
vast  impulsions. 

2.  Flow  pure  in  that  stream  by  which  the  herds  of  the  Light 
come  hither  to  this  our  house,  they  that  belong  to  the 
creative  Delight. 

3.  The  rich-offering  stream  down  on  us  in  that  stream  in  the 
sacrifices  and  manifest  entirely  the  godhead;  stream  on  us 
the  Rain. 

4.  For  Force  race  abroad  in  thy  stream  over  all  the  sense-life 
where  thou  art  purified;  let  the  gods  in  us  hear  indeed. 

5.  Let  Bliss  purifying  itself  in  its  streams  flow  upon  us  beating 
away  the  giant  Devourers,  illumining  in  us  all  luminous¬ 
nesses  with  that  pristine  Light. 

SUKTA  50 

1.  Upward  mount  thy  strengths  and  their  voice  is  as  the  sound 
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of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  of  being.  Urge  the  wheel  of  the 
wain. 

2.  In  thy  pouring  forth,  when  thou  movest  on  the  plane  of  the 
Sense,  the  three  Words  in  us  mount  upward  desiring  their 
plenitude. 

3.  In  the  veiling  of  the  Sense  they  with  the  stones  of  the  pressing 
send  racing  the  Beloved  and  the  Brilliant  pure-flowing  from 
whom  sweetness  rains. 

4.  Flow  in  thy  stream  into  the  place  of  the  purifying,  O  com¬ 
plete  in  ecstasy,  O  Seer,  there  to  take  thy  seat  where  our 
illumination  is  born. 

5.  So  stream,  O  utter  ecstasy,  brightening  thyself  with  the  rays 
of  the  Light,  with  its  active  beams,  O  Lord  of  sweetness, 
that  of  thee  the  Mind  may  drink. 
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SUKTA  54 

Hymn  of  Brihaduktha  Vamadevya  to  Indra,  Master  of  Mental 
Force,  when  he  exceeded  Mind  and  entered  Mahas,  yet  main¬ 
tained  the  lower  firmaments,  —  realising  his  unity  with  Salt,  the 
supreme  Purusha. 

1.  When  thou  hadst  given  wholly  the  fullness  of  the  ideal  to 
thy  fame,  O  Maghavan  of  the  fullness,  when  both  the  fir¬ 
maments  cried  to  thee  in  their  terror,  thou  didst  protect  the 
gods,  thou  didst  transfix  the  Enemy,  by  teaching  strength  of 
the  Spirit,  O  Indra,  even  for  this  creation. 

2.  When  thou  didst  range  abroad  increasing  in  thy  force  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  prophesying  strength  to  the  peoples,  that  force 
was  sufficient  for  thy  battles  of  which  they  tell,  but  for  thee 
thou  knowest  today  no  enemy  nor  before  thou  knewest. 

3.  Who  were  the  sages  before  us  that  came  to  the  end  of  thy 
greatness  equal-souled?  didst  thou  not  give  being  to  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  together  out  of  thine  own  body? 

4.  Four,  verily,  are  thy  untameable  mightinesses  when  thou 
dwellest  in  the  Vastness;  all  of  them  thou  knowest  and  by 
them  thou  hast  done  thy  works,  O  Maghavan. 

5.  Thou  holdest  all  these  that  are  absolute  existences,  thou 
makest  known  the  objects  that  are  hidden  in  the  Secret 
Places  of  Being;  smite  not  asunder  my  desire,  O  Maghavan, 
thou  art  he  that  commands  it  and  thou  art  he  that  giveth. 

6.  He  who  placed  light  in  the  heart  of  other  light  and  joined 
sweetnesses  to  sweetness,  to  that  Indra  this  love,  this  force, 
this  thought  was  spoken  from  Brihaduktha  when  he  fulfilled 
in  himself  the  Brahman. 
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SUKTA  129 

1.  Then  Non-Being  was  not,  nor  Being.  When  the  mid-world 
was  not,  nor  the  highest  heaven,  what  was  it  that  was  cov¬ 
ered  up?  where?  and  in  whom  had  it  taken  refuge?  What 
was  that  ocean  deep  and  impenetrable? 

2.  Death  was  not  then  nor  Immortality;  there  was  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  day  nor  of  night.  That  was  One  and  lived  without 
the  Breath  by  its  own  fixity  (E.S.  nature);  there  was  nothing 
else  beyond  It. 

3.  Darkness  concealed  by  darkness  in  the  beginning  was  all 
this  Ocean  and  perception  was  not  in  it.  When  by  littleness 
it  was  covered  up  in  chaos  (abbva,  anything  dark,  dense 
and  unformed),  then  That  (which  is)  One  was  born  by  the 
vastness  of  its  energy. 

4.  Desire  (it  was  that)  in  the  beginning  became  active  in  (that 
field,  desire)  that  was  the  first  seed  of  mind.  The  Wise  Ones 
sought  in  their  heart  and  found  by  thought  the  bond  of 
Being  in  Non-Being. 

5.  Their  ray  was  extended  horizontally,  it  was  above,  it  was 
below.  There  were  Casters  of  the  seed,  there  were  Mighti¬ 
nesses;  self-fixity  was  below,  working  of  energy  was  above. 

6.  Who  knoweth  of  this?  who  here  can  declare  it,  whence  (this 
creation)  was  born,  whence  was  this  loosing-forth  of  things? 
The  Gods  exist  below  by  its  creation  (loosing-forth);  who 
then  can  know  whence  it  came  into  being? 

7.  Whence  this  creation  came  into  being,  whether  He  estab¬ 
lished  it  or  did  not  establish  it,  He  who  regards  it  from 
above  (or  presides  over  it)  in  the  highest  ether,  He  knows, 
—  or  perhaps  He  knows  it  not. 


Appendix 
to  Part  Two 


Sri  Aurobindo  selected  and  translated  these  verses  along 
with  others  from  the  Veda,  Upanishads  and  Gita  which 
he  revised  and  used  as  mottoes  at  the  beginnings  of  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  revised  edition  of  The  Life  Divine  (1939-40). 
Verses  from  the  Rig  and  Yajur  Vedas  not  included  in  The 
Life  Divine  are  reproduced  here  from  the  manuscript, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  hymns. 
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Rig  Veda 

This  is  the  most  adorable  work,  the  loveliest  deed  of  the  Won¬ 
derful  that  the  higher  streams  have  fed  us  in  the  crookedness, 
even  the  four  rivers  of  the  Sea  of  sweetness.  I.  62.  6 

I  purify  earth  and  heaven  with  the  Truth  and  burn  the  Great 
Forces  of  Harm  that  possess  it  not.  I.  133.  1 

They  uphold  three  earths  and  three  heavens,  and  within  them 
are  their  ways  of  action  in  the  knowledge  three.  By  the  Truth  that 
greatness  is  great  and  beautiful.  Three  divine  worlds  of  light  they 
uphold  —  golden  and  pure  and  sleepless  and  invincible  giving 
voice  to  the  wideness  for  the  mortal  who  is  upright.  .  .  .  May  I 
attain  to  that  wide  and  fearless  Light,  may  not  the  long  nights 
of  darkness  come  upon  us.  II.  27.  8,  9, 14 

When  the  world  of  Truth  became  visible  by  the  words  of  Truth, 
when  they  kindled  the  Great  Light  in  the  Night  the  blind  dark¬ 
nesses  were  shaken  that  there  might  be  vision.  IV.  16.  4 

Up  the  iron-pillar,  grown  golden  of  form  in  the  light  of  the  Dawn, 
in  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  you  ascend  to  the  Lair  and  behold  from 
thence  the  Infinite  Mother  and  the  Finite.  V.  62.  8 

They  approach  the  secret  knowledge  with  its  thousand  branch¬ 
ings  by  the  intuitions  of  the  heart.  VII.  33.  9 

In  these  there  is  not  the  Wonder  nor  the  Might;  for  the  harms 
of  things  cleave  to  the  falsehoods  of  mortals,  and  your  occult 
truths  exist  not  for  their  ignorance.  VII.  61.  5 
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Three  Words  that  carry  the  Light  in  their  front  and  milk  the 
teat  of  the  honey  of  delight;  a  triple  refuge,  a  triple  way  of  the 
Light.  VII.  101.1,2 

He  discovered  and  drove  upward  the  herds  of  light  that  were 
in  the  Secrecy  and  cast  downward  Vala;  the  luminous  planes 
of  heaven  were  fixed  and  fortified,  made  firm  so  as  never  to  be 
thrust  away.  VIII.  14.  8,  9 

O  Soma,  ascending  beyond  the  three  luminous  worlds  thou 
blazest.  IX.  17.  5 

In  his  flow  he  begets  the  vast  and  brilliant  Truth-Light  and  smites 
away  the  darknesses.  IX.  66.  24 

Thrice  seven  the  Milch  cows  that  gave  him  their  milk  of  Truth  in 
the  supreme  ether;  he  cast  into  form  four  other  worlds  of  beauty 
when  he  grew  by  the  Truths.  IX.  70. 1 

One  sea  that  holds  all  the  streams  of  Energy,  —  one  who  has 
many  births  sees  the  world  from  our  heart.  In  the  lap  of  the  two 
secret  ones  (mystic  Mothers)  is  the  hidden  plane  of  the  Being. 

X.  5.  1 

The  Seers  guard  the  plane  of  the  Truth  and  there  they  hold  their 
supreme  and  secret  Names.  X.  5.  2 

The  ancient  movements  and  energies  of  the  Truth  cleave  to  him 
who  has  come  to  a  perfect  birth.  X.  5.  4 

Desiring  the  seven  luminous  sisters  the  Knower  upholds  the 
sweetnesses  for  the  vision  of  the  Bliss.  X.  5.  5 

One  part  of  him  is  all  these  beings,  three  parts  of  him  are  that 
which  is  Immortality  in  heaven.  X.  90.  3 


Truth  and  the  Law  of  Truth  were  born  from  the  kindled  flame  of 
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Energy,  thence  Night  was  born  and  the  flowing  Ocean  of  being, 
from  the  Ocean  Time  arose  controller  of  all  that  lives  and  sees, 
the  Creator  (ordered)  heaven  and  earth  and  the  mid-world  and 
the  world  of  Light.  X.  190.  1-3 


Yajur  Veda 

When  he  arises  and  builds  a  perfect  world  on  earth  let  us  then 
dig  out  the  Fire  in  its  perfect  image  and  climb  to  the  supreme 
heaven,  the  world  of  Light.  XI.  22 

He  saw  That  hidden  in  the  secret  heart  of  things  where  all  lives 
in  a  single  nest,  in  Whom  all  this  converges  and  diverges  and 
he  is  the  Lord  self-aware  in  creatures.  .  .  .  He  encompassed  all 
beings  and  worlds  and  approached  the  first  born  of  the  Truth,  he 
tied  together  the  extended  thread  of  action  done,  he  saw  That; 
he  became  That;  he  was  That.  XXXII.  8, 11, 12 


Part  Three 

Commentaries  and  Annotated 
Translations 
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[i] 

[RV  1.2.1 -3] 

II 

di-Mdi  ^rrfi’  ^rsf%ir  *tPtt  arff^rn  i  %rr  Trff'  fwn  s>  11 
^rra-  cchh^j  ^rfwr:  i  pRfPrr  ar^ffr:  n  =  11 

^fr  cpt  y^dl  tfrr  PddiPd  i  ^rftwii  3 11 
w  *jcrr  sprtfhrr  jrft  i  dipiPd  ff  11  *•  11 
dl-MPd-^  %cPP:  ^dldi  dlPddld^  I  ffM  ■Midp  sTWII  *  II 
dP-lPd-^  g^cT  3TT  dld^M  Pd^dH  I  JtIw^T  fw  ■TTTII  S,  II 
faaf  p-  presf  *rw  t  fwKFFr  1 1w  pidf  *rp^rrni  \s  11 
fwrawrfcrrpTppjfiT  1  ^  ff^rqF?rmi  c;  11 
^ff  ^fp  fw^rwr  ^Pd^idi  d-bai-Mi  1  ^ar  ^trt  arwrn  \  11 


11 ? 11 

^TW  ^1-MlP^  ?W  W  ^TTRT:  arffcTT:  I  PfTFT  Trfir  ajfq-  fWII 
^TW  I  O  Wind. 

From  Rt  3T  with  the  addition  of  the  nominal  suffix  T,  base 
and  suffix  connected  by  the  semivowel  *T.  The  roots  T,  dT  mean 
to  exist  in  substance,  solidity,  plenty,  fact,  patent  appearance. 
The  wider  sound  3TT,  less  simple  and  absolute  than  3f,  brings 
out  and  lays  stress  on  the  idea  of  pervasion  which  the  3T  only 
involves  and  implies.  Vayu  is  he  who  exists  or  moves  pervading 
the  whole  world.  The  meaning  “to  blow”  is  of  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  and  attached  only  to  the  physical  aspect  of  Matariswan 
manifesting  in  gross  matter  as  the  Wind.  It  is  more  prominent 
in  the  word  3Td":. 
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^ I M I I  Come! 

^TT  express  general  motion  to  or  from  as  opposed  to  the 
intenser  and  narrower  senses  of  S',  etc. 

Wl  See. 

Imperative  plural  of  Rt  ^5T,  intensive  formation  from  ^  to 
pierce,  tear,  divide,  cut;  also,  to  seize;  from  the  sense  of  penetrat¬ 
ing,  seizing  etc  in  the  more  instantaneous  and  decisive  ^  we  get 
the  sense  “to  study,  scan;  perceive,  grasp,  see,  know,  analyse”, 
all  ancient  meanings  of  ^ST.  Gr.  Sspxopai,  I  see,  Spaxoov  (tearer, 
biter),  Spdooopcu,  to  seize,  are  formed  from  this  root.  The  plural 
is  used,  because  Vayu  is  only  considered  as  the  leader  of  the 
quaternary  of  great  Gods  whom  the  seer  is  addressing. 

^Tl  These. 

tr,  the  old  plural  termination,  added  to  ^T,  this;  now  used 
as  the  plural  of  ST^PT,  an  alternative  form  of  ^T. 

din  i :  I  Juices  of  immortality. 

The  root  modified  with  the  nominal  suffix  p-:.  We  have 
seen  that  has  various  meanings,  among  which  “to  press  out, 
pour  out”,  “to  produce,  beget”,  “to  besiege,  invade,  fight,  at¬ 
tack”  are  of  the  most  common,  PTbP:  in  the  sense  of  “wine”,  ^TT, 
wine,  *JcP:,  a  son,  W,  libation,  sacrifice,  and  Greek  ocSpct,  body, 
lit.,  object,  production,  bjPPP),  are  instances  of  the  first  sense. 
On  the  other  hand  Pf,  PJPP,  PP3-:,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  to  fight, 
attack,  overpower  (cf  PJW,  PJT  etc);  battle,  siege  etc.  A  third  sense 
is  to  be  at  ease,  in  bliss,  from  which  we  get  ,  happiness;  gr:, 
happy,  blissful,  a  god;  PPlfp:,  bliss,  delight,  ananda,  nectar,  the 
God  of  the  Moon.  Amrita  or  nectar  may  also  be  derived  from 
the  first  sense,  to  press  out;  it  may  have  meant  not  only  extract, 
liquor,  wine,  but  the  wine  of  the  gods,  and  the  nectar  distilled 
from  the  Brahmayoni  in  the  Yoga. 

3TTf^rn  I  Drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

The  root  3PP;  secondary  from  3P,  with  the  letter  T  conveying 
rapid,  forceful,  various  and  scintillating  action,  play,  vibration 
etc.  From  the  idea  of  working  continually  comes  the  sense,  “to 
plough”  which  we  find  in  Greek  and  Latin,  aro,  arvum,  apoupa, 
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dpoco,  ctpoToc;,  dpoxr)c;,  dpoxpov.  But  its  earlier  and  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  sense  was  “to  fight”.  From  this  sense  we  get  3TFb, 
3Tfr:,  3i  4  H I ,  Greek  Ares,  the  god  of  war;  dpsxrj,  fighting  power, 
courage,  virtue;  dpsou;,  Latin  arx.  It  also  meant  to  excel,  rule, 
lead;  to  enjoy,  satisfy,  love,  woo,  please,  Gr.  dps oxw,  apyopcu, 
apyoov,  Tamil  arasan,  a  King,  S.  3t4;,  3f4j  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  Aryan  roots,  and  has  a  wide  &  varied 
number  of  derivative  meanings.  3TT  from  3TT,  to  fight,  means 
fighting,  battle,  battle-array,  3if<jidi :  drawn  up  in  array,  ready 
for  battle. 

dTFT  I  Of  those,  them. 

Trfir  I  Protect. 

Rt  TT  to  protect,  with  the  emphatic  affix  hr. 

3jf4" I  Hear! 

Rt  with  the  emphatic  affix  fe  modified  to  f4\ 
fWI  Battle. 

Rt  |T  to  fight,  modified,  with  the  nominal  affix  3f.  See  under 
^IdKH  in  the  first  sloka  of  the  first  hymn.1 


II  ?  II 

PWfa-:  ^tt^T  PTFT  3T^J  ^ffwrr:  I  :  3T^ftr:  II 

I  O  Wind. 

PWhf:  I  With  desires,  passions,  attachments. 

Root  or  to  desire,  in  the  form  with  the  nominal 
suffix  (f4",  as  in  etc.  The  two  roots  PT  and 

Ptr  are  almost  identical  in  meaning,  3T  means  to  reach  after, 
seek  to  embrace;  PtT  to  cling  to,  embrace  fondly,  seek,  desire, 
be  attached  to.  From  u?r,  we  have  the  name  of  Shukra  or 

Venus,  the  planet  of  love  &  desire  in  the  ancient  astrology;  3*mi, 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  commentaries  on  the  first  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  that  precede 
this  commentary  on  the  second  hymn  in  the  same  notebook.  See  Hymns  to  the  Mystic 
Fire,  volume  16  of  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  SRI  AUROBINDO,  pages  482-83  and 
492. —  Ed. 
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with  desire,  attachment,  joy; >3*1  mi,  wish,  desire;  desiring, 

devoted;  wish,  desire;  desirable.  is  another  form 

of  the  same  verb  and  means  to  be  attached  to,  fond  of,  used  to, 
suitable;  to  cling  to,  flock  together,  keep  companionship. 

viK-d  I  Consume. 

Rt  also  The  roots  in  almost  always  assume  sudden, 
violent  or  hostile  action.  To  strike,  shiver,  burst  are  ordinary 
senses;  to  attack  with  physical  force  or  speech;  to  damage,  injure, 
hurt,  kill;  to  consume,  waste,  decay;  to  burst  open,  be  open;  to 
manifest,  appear,  be  born;  to  manifest,  bring  to  light;  produce; 
are  frequent  in  this  class.  We  find  to  humiliate,  outdo;  to 
decay,  grow  old,  wear  out,  break  up,  digest;  ^F*T, to  yawn,  gape, 
burst  open,  manifest;  ^T,  to  hurt,  kill,  be  angry;  grow  old; 
^T,  to  decay,  grow  old;  a  sword;  WT:,  a  ravisher;  f^T,  to 
overcome,  conquer;  ^HT,  old  age,  decay  etc.  The  meaning  is  to 
shatter,  break  to  pieces,  wear  down,  consume. 

r3"FT  I 

c3T,  accusative  of  (cf  Greek  jtspixXsa  etc)  with  the  definitive 
particle  3PT  as  in  cW,  SHPT,  qqq,  etc. 

I  Juices. 

Root  to  move,  flow  with  the  nominal  suffix  f .  The 
adjective  sps^,  flowing,  liquid,  swift,  clear  as  a  liquid;  and  the 
substantive,  water,  a  liquid,  a  juice,  T7T. 

vnRdit:  I  Disintegrating. 

Rt  with  the  verbal  suffix  p[  connected  by  the  enclytic 
See  vn  <-d ,  above.  vnRq  is  assailing,  destructive,  disintegrating, 
consuming. 

■H  d  ■H  i  u  I :  I  Warring  down  the  gods  of  immortality. 

verbal  adjective  (participle)  from  ’J,  used  either  actively 
or  passively,  to  fight,  besiege,  oppress,  crush. 

I  Knowing  their  time. 

Root  sp;,  to  be,  pervade;  to  be  strong,  to  breathe, 
speak,  sing.  From  ST^T  we  have  SIpT,  ’tis  so,  true,  well,  surely; 
sppT,  sky,  the  pervading  ether,  day;  STIFF,  originally  meaning 
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3PPRT,  self,  I,  selfish,  or,  from  the  sense  of  strength,  proud, 
haughty,  a  strong  man,  hero;  3Tfir,  pervading;  sky,  cloud;  serpent 
(crawling  thing,  reptile);  3pj,  to  move  with  effort,  drag;  3TJT, 
pervading,  also,  strong,  concentrated,  narrow.  In  the  Veda,  it 
means  often  “time”. 

II  3  II 

PFPf  PP-  y^dl  PPT  fidPlfil  PF9JT  I  filPHldP  II 

PPP)-  I  O  Wind. 

PTI  Thy. 

I  Abundant,  redundant,  overflowing. 

Rt  W  reduplicated  and  nasalised;  the  form  is  the  verbal 
adjective.  A  secondary  intensive  form  of  F,  to  occupy,  fill,  satisfy, 
grow  full  or  to  fullness;  also  to  strike,  dash,  shiver,  penetrate;  to 
protect,  cherish,  embrace,  touch,  cling  to,  join,  meet  with.  From 
the  first  sense  we  get  that  of  possession  or  fullness  in  FWPT  or 
’TWT,  wealth,  possessions,  F^RT  food  (?);  from  the  second,  that 
of  investigation,  examination,  “to  ask,  inquire”;  from  the  third, 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  ’FT,  ’pr. 

PPT  I  Stream. 

Root  IV  modified  with  the  nominal  feminine  suffix  PT.  The  *=f 
roots  contain  the  idea  of  heaviness,  solidity,  consistence,  steadi¬ 
ness  in  being,  motion,  action,  relation,  etc.  The  ordinary  idea  is 
“to  hold”,  “to  fix”,  with  all  the  obvious  derivative  meanings. 
When  applied  to  motion,  they  give  the  idea  of  a  continuous 
streaming,  flowing,  running  motion.  Hence  such  words  as  W, 
qpF  (rasa),  P",  etc.  From  the  idea  of  suckling,  nourishing, 
supporting  comes  the  sense  of  “earth”,  “cow”,  “nurse”,  applied 
to  words  like  FPT,  P"F;  from  the  sense  of  flowing,  continuous 
motion  comes  that  of  “speech”,  “river”,  “ocean”  (PP":). 

ki'iifd  I  Goes,  flows. 

Reduplicated  from  PT,  to  move  widely,  go,  flow,  PT  also 
means  to  sing,  from  the  sense  of  flowing  sound. 
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5P9JT  I  To  the  enemy;  assailant. 

I  Passionate,  longing,  yearning. 

Rt  with  the  adjectival  suffix  fV  (’=T,  preceded  by  the 
long  connecting  enclytic  ~T..  This  suffix,  characteristic  of  the  older 
language,  inclined  to  the  long  enclytics,  3TT,  f,  3T.  Cf 
fWR":,  or  The  root  T,  3T  expresses  pri¬ 

marily  being  in  pervasion  or  abundance  or  to  the  uttermost, 
motion  through,  across,  to  a  great  distance  or  height,  embrac¬ 
ing  relation,  (yearning,  longing,  desire  etc),  action  of  violence 
or  intensity.  In  the  roots  ^JT,  the  addition  of  T  the  intense 
sound  of  vibration  brings  out  with  yet  greater  emphasis  the  idea 
of  magnitude,  extent,  intensity  or  passion.  Thence  the  parti¬ 
cles  3Tf,  t J  J'\ ,  expressing  emphatic  assertion,  verily,  certainly,  of 
course,  yes;  3T:,  W,  a  ram,  &  wool,  felt  (butting, 

aggressive,  assailing);  wide,  abundant,  prominent,  excellent; 
3^,  to  take  violently,  hurt,  kill;  to  cast  away,  abandon;  d4ti, 
fertile  soil;  tv.i'H,  vigour,  energy;  ^4",  high,  lofty;  icbr, 

a  wave,  high  billow;  Vl ;  77^,  the  thigh  or  seat  of  enjoyment; 
3W,  desire,  the  seat  of  desire,  emotion,  heart.  in  the  ancient 
tongue  had  all  these  latter  meanings,  eminent;  wide;  desire,  long¬ 
ing;  emotion;  heart;  thigh.  It  is  especially  used  in  the  Veda  for 
the  heart. 

<-Tl  H  '-Tl  n  -M  I  For  drinking  the  juice  of  immortality. 

Rt  Tf,  to  drink,  with  the  nominal  f^T  (S.  fw,  Latin  bibo), 
a  common  meaning  of  the  T  roots,  from  the  sense  of  “filling, 
taking  fully”,  to  drain,  swallow,  devour,  drink.  Cf  Ftthtt,  hmh, 
Gr.  jlotoc;,  oupjiooiov,  Lat.  potio,  potare  etc. 

[2] 

[RV  1.2.1] 

II 

1.  «l  I  •M  «l  I  •M I  [?»  ^sf%rr  ^TT  ^  1 1> d  I :  I  dTT  Trff'  ’pt  fWII 

^sfrT.  Rt  at  that  time  still  used  in  all  its  parts.  The  plural 
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is  used  because  the  Rishi  has  in  his  mind  not  only  Vayu,  but  the 
ganas  or  inferior  devatas  who  assist  the  functioning  of  Vayu. 

dl  h  i : .  The  lunar  gods,  ganas  of  Chandra,  masters  of  the 
nectar  of  immortality,  or  “Somas”  in  the  sense  of  “several  cups 
of  Soma”  or  of  “Soma  juices”,  but  this  is  a  very  strained  sense. 
The  English  plural  “wines”  is  not  analogical.  One  would  not 
say  in  any  language  “The  brandies  are  ready.” 

3K<!>di :.  The  root  3TT,  it  has  already  been  said,  resembles  3Ttr 
in  conveying  the  idea  of  superlative  existence,  action  or  feeling. 
Like  3FT,  Grk  ago,  it  means  to  move  rapidly  or  violently,  to 
struggle,  to  lead,  drive,  act,  or  to  labour  ground  etc.  From  the 
latter  sense  comes  that  of  ploughing  from  which  we  have  the 
Greek  apow,  apoupa,  apoxpov  etc,  the  Latin  arvum,  aro,  arator 
etc  (3FT  must  have  had  the  same  sense,  cf  ager,  aypoq  a  field).  Cf 
also  3TTfiT:  tinder,  that  which  is  rubbed  or  worked  to  produce 
fire,  3Tfrw  oar,  rudder  or  boat,  Lat.  ars,  art,  working,  arma, 
tools;  to  work  with  an  awl,  test,  try,  3TTT:  an  awl,  3TfTT  a 

wheel.  We  have  the  idea  of  moving,  wandering,  3TW:  (cf  3pr  to 
wander,  a  forest),  3?1tt  a  wheel,  3TW  a  horse,  3TT  swiftly; 
nomadic  ground  or  wild  country  srprspT,  Greek  op oc,  (3TW)  a 
mountain.  From  the  idea  of  struggle,  we  have  that  of  fighting  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  uses  of  the  root.  We  have 
in  Greek  '"AprjC,  the  god  of  war,  ’Apsipavrjq,  our  Aryama,  aperf], 
virtue  (originally,  valour,  cf  Lat.  virtus),  dp^yco,  fight  for,  succour, 
apioToq,  best,  (originally  perhaps,  most  valiant),  in  Latin  arcus,  a 
bow,  arma,  arms,  armo,  I  arm.  In  Sanscrit  we  have  3Tfr:,  skiRi  :, 
meaning  originally  a  fighter,  then  an  enemy;  3TTT,  war,  fighting; 
3TW:  an  enemy,  a  weapon.  Other  senses  are  to  honour  (sr^r),  to 
love,  woo,  to  shine,  to  have  power,  strength,  to  use  power  upon. 
Eg  3p|r  to  be  fit,  worthy,  honourable;  excellent,  best,  master, 
—  also,  dear,  loved;  cf  3TTtb,  apioToq;  SPPTT,  meaning  a  bosom 
friend,  as  well  as  the  god  Aryama;  3T^f  to  kill,  hurt;  3TT  to  oppress 
(in  Latin  to  burn);  3P*P,  3T^  &  3TT  to  woo,  press,  ask,  pray;  3Tf^h 
ray,  flame,  brightness;  3PP  wish  or  desire;  3T^  to  heat;  sun  etc. 
A  farther  sense  is  little,  young,  inferior  in  spfcr,  3PTP",  3Pf,  3TW 
(low,  vile)  which  may  have  come  from  the  sense  of  love  applied  to 
children  (darling);  for  the  natural  sense  of  3TTis  just  the  opposite; 
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it  means  superior,  sufficient,  high,  strong;  cf  Latin  arduus,  Grk 
apSco,  appt}\i  or  apo7]v,  a  male,  Sanscrit  3TT  enough,  excessively. 
Among  these  meanings,  we  have  to  find  the  right  sense  of  3TT  in 
STTficT.  Three  possible  senses  suggest  themselves;  made  sufficient, 
laboriously  worked,  (both  senses  leading  to  the  idea  of  ready, 
prepared),  or  made  war  upon,  attacked,  taking  3TT:  in  the  sense 
of  war,  just  as  3Tfr:  means  a  warrior,  fighter,  enemy.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  hymn  the  last  is  to  be  selected,  if  the  deeper  interpreta¬ 
tion  be  accepted;  the  former,  if  it  is  the  ceremonial.  But  the  plural 
dfui :  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  ceremonial  interpretation. 

^fl".  This  lengthened  ^  is  a  trace  of  the  free  interchangeability 
of  long  &  short  vowels  in  the  pre-Vedic  tongue. 

fW.  The  line  is  capable  of  two  different  interpretations.  “Pro¬ 
tect  them,  hear  their  cry”,  or  “Hear  our  prayer,  protect  their 
battle.”  The  ceremonial  sense  would  be  “Hear  us,  drink  their 
libation”;  but  their  libation  must  mean  the  libation  given  by  the 
nectar-juices,  which  has  no  meaning,  or  the  throwing  down  of 
the  nectar-juices,  where  the  expression  “to  drink  the  offering 
of”  would  be  a  forced  and  indeed  impossible  construction  in 
Sanscrit.  To  interpret  “a  libation  consisting  of  them”  would  be 
to  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  Sanscrit  language  which  does  not 
admit  such  a  loose  form  of  language.  A  cup  of  gold  is  possible 
in  English,  h  is  not  possible  in  Sanscrit.  On  the  other 

hand  the  other  two  senses  are  both  of  them  perfectly  straight¬ 
forward  &  sensible  and  can  only  refer  to  the  lunar  gods  of 
immortality  who  subtly  protect  the  Soma  or  amritam  in  the 
body.  The  evidence  of  this  line  finally  disposes  of  the  ceremonial 
interpretation. 

Translation. 

Arrive,  O  Vayu;  behold  ye,  these  gods  of  the  nectar  assailed 
with  war;  protect  their  battle,  hear  our  prayer. 
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[3J 

[RV  1.2.1 -3] 

Rig  Veda  1.2. 

9.  ctrctt  srrfi’  ^  if n i :  i  drf  Trlir  f^ni 

Come,  O  Vayu  visible,  these  are  (ie  here  are)  the  Somas  (ie 
Soma-pourings)  made  ready,  drink  of  them,  hear  our  call. 

said .  S.  ^idb-i  beautiful.  <s*id,  from  RtfTT  to  see,  may  mean 
either  (1)  to  be  seen  =  therefore  worthy  to  be  seen,  beautiful, 
or  (2)  to  be  seen  =  visible.  It  may  even  be  active  =  having  sight, 
ie  having  the  power  or  faculty  of  the  —  cf  ^FxPT,  TO-.  The 
latter  has  clearly  an  active  sense. 

3K<!>di :.  Not  another  form  of  3T^ffirr  as  Sayana  wrongly 
supposes,  but  from  3TT  which  means  among  other  things  to 
work  at,  so  to  elaborate,  prepare. 

cTTST  CTFTW  vr| n.d I J :  I  ^d 'Hi H I  3Tfftr:  II 

O  Vayu,  thee-wards  with  their  (expressive)  speakings  adore 
adorers  whose  Soma  has  been  pressed  and  who  have  found  (or 
know)  the  day. 

3W.  There  is  a  distinction  between  3W  and  kTIh  .  W  from 

(^T),  literally  to  bring  out,  express,  is  the  hymn  or  word 
that  expresses,  brings  out  the  god  or  his  workings  or  the  results 
desired;  ■‘-did  is  the  hymn  or  word  which  affirms  or  confirms 
that  which  has  been  thus  brought  out  by  the  3W. 

vn  i d .  From  ^  (^)  lit.,  to  break  up,  destroy,  wound;  then 
from  the  sexual  act,  to  enjoy,  love,  astjfrr:  a  lover,  close  friend. 
tjHh,  have  also  the  sense  of  “to  speak”  (sound,  but  properly 
speaking  loud,  abrupt  or  harsh  sound).  and  mean  also 
to  blame,  revile,  from  the  original  sense  of  hurting.  ^  in  the 
Veda  means  to  adore  or  woo,  the  sadhaka  being  the  desirer  of 
the  godhead;  but  it  has  in  the  ritual  the  sense  “to  praise,  hymn”. 

3T5jffr:.  3T^T,  says  Sayana,  means  a  sacrificial  rite  per- 
formable  in  a  single  day.  This  is  a  far-fetched  and  artificial 
ritualistic  interpretation.  in  the  Veda  means  day  in  the 
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sense  of  light,  and  the  Rishi  finds  or  wins  the  light  of  day  as  he 
is  said  to  find  or  win  the  Sun  |cKd,  wb  ^■Md,  tud  or  as  he 
finds  the  luminous  kine  of  the  Angirasas.  The  adorers  of  Vayu 
have  already  pressed  the  Soma  and  won  the  light  of  the  solar 
day  for  the  yajna. 

3.  ^fr  cPT  SfaT  ndJll  Id  filHMldi)  II 

O  Vayu,  thy  stream  goes  brimming  (or,  filling,  lit.  touching 
to  the  full)  for  the  sacrificer,  wide  for  the  drinking  of  the  Soma. 

£rt.  S.  takes  q^T  =  qTft  and  gives  an  extraordinary  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  speech  of  Vayu  goes  for  Soma  drinking  to  the  man 
who  has  given,  ie  to  say,  Vayu  says  to  him  “I  am  going  to  drink”; 
the  voice  is  tpjwf  =  ’TPT’TT^  j>4dl,  ie  it  praises  the  Soma,  and 
many-going,  ie  praising  or  speaking  of  many  sacrificers. 
The  only  possible  answer  to  this  amazing  explanation  is  that  no 
poet  in  his  senses  would  use  such  language  in  such  a  sense,  and 
if  he  did  use  it  in  a  moment  of  aberration  no  reader  or  hearer 
would  understand  “O  Vayu,  thy  speech,  making  relation,  many- 
going,  goes  to  the  giver  for  Soma-drinking”  to  mean  “O  Vayu, 
thy  voice  says  to  the  sacrificer  ‘I  will  drink’  and  praises  the  Soma 
and  talks  of  many  sacrificers.” 

£rt  from  fq"  (q")  to  drink,  make  drink,  suckle,  foster,  means 
like  cow,  and  from  fq"  in  the  lost  sense  to  move,  flow  orig¬ 
inally  common  to  all  the  'C  roots,  (see  Aryan  Origins),  river, 
stream,  flood  —  cf  qTf,  qrrr,  *£,  qr  (Vedic),  qfr,  Greek  Gsw 
(dhav)  to  run,  etc.  From  IV  to  sound  comes  the  sense  of  speech, 
qrr  means  either  “the  flow,  the  stream”  of  Soma  or  of  Vayu  or 
else  the  Vayavic  cow  Pricni,  mother  of  the  Maruts;  but  the  latter 
seems  to  have  no  business  here. 

srjwt.  Probably  filling,  satisfying.  We  have^sn  in  this  sense. 
The  sense  to  “touch,  join  etc”  is  the  literal  sense,  from  which 
comes  that  of  filling. 

Sayana  takes  T?T  =  many,  &  the  termination  q~  =  to 
move  (sV),  but  TS"  means  wide,  and  is  simply  an  adjectival 
termination  like  qt,  cf  etc  suffixed  to  a  root  or  another  word  to 
modify  slightly  its  force,  eg  twR-,  Tqtfq-,  q/i  I  Vl , 

The  three  first  verses  complete  the  first  movement  of  the 
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hymn,  which  is  a  hymn  of  the  Soma-offering  to  the  gods  who 
lead  towards  the  Truth.  The  first  of  these,  —  Dyavaprithivi, 
Night  &  Dawn  &  Agni  being  taken  for  granted,  —  is  Vayu 
(Mataricwan),  master  of  the  life  or  vital  principle.  Life  and 
Mind,  Force  &  Light,  Power  &  Knowledge  are  the  continual 
duos  of  the  Veda.  Vayu  has  the  first  draught  of  the  Soma,  the 
Wine  of  Delight  or  Joy  of  things  expressed  or  generated  in  the 
body  of  man  by  the  pressure  of  the  divine  sensations,  those 
which  seek  with  the  electrical  force  of  the  divine  mind,  the  pure 
rasa  of  things.  The  Soma  juices  are  ready  —  the  immortalising 
joy  in  the  mind,  the  amrita  in  the  body.  The  Life-force  is  to  drink 
of  these  [incomplete] 


[4J 

[RV  I.3J 
Rigveda. 

Hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas,  son  of  Visvamitra 

I.  3.  Madhuchchhandas’  hymn  of  the  Soma-Sacrifice 

(1)  O  Aswins,  swift-footed  lords  of  bliss,  wide-enjoying, 
take  delight  in  the  impulses  of  the  sacrifice.  (2)  O  Aswins,  ye 
strong  Purushas  of  the  many  activities,  firmly-seated  with  your 
bright-flashing  thought,  take  joy  of  our  Words.  (3)0  givers,  O 
masters  of  the  movement,  O  ye  who  are  fierce  in  your  paths, 
clear-set  is  the  seat  of  sacrifice,  strong-energied  are  the  Soma- 
distillings;  do  ye  arrive. 

(4)  Come  thou  too,  O  Indra  of  the  varied  lustres,  thee  these 
Soma-juices  desire,  —  purified  they  in  their  subtleties  &  in  their 
extension.  (5)  Come,  O  Indra,  impelled  by  the  thought,  guided 
by  the  enlightened  knower  to  the  soul-thinkings  of  the  Soma 
giver  who  aspires  in  the  hymn.  (6)  Come  hastening,  O  Indra,  to 
our  soul-movements,  lord  of  the  brilliance,  uphold  our  delight 
in  the  Soma  outpoured. 

(7)  O  all  gods  who  are  kindly  &  uphold  the  actions  of  the 
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doer,  arrive,  divide  the  Soma-offering  of  the  giver.  (8)  O  all  gods 
who  are  active  and  swift,  come  ye  to  the  Soma-offering,  like 
the  cows  to  their  stalls  (like  the  powers  of  light  to  the  places  of 
delight).  (9)  O  all  gods  who  stumble  not  but  are  wise  in  your 
might  and  do  no  hurt,  accept  and  upbear  the  sacrifice! 

(10)  May  purifying  Saraswati,  full-plentied  with  all  sorts  of 
possessions,  control  (or  desire)  our  sacrifice  in  the  riches  of  her 
thought.  (11)  Impeller  of  truths,  awaken er  to  right  thinkings 
Saraswati  upholds  the  sacrifice.  (12)  Saraswati  awakens  in  con¬ 
sciousness  the  ocean  Mahas  by  the  perception;  she  illumines  (or 
governs)  variously  all  our  thoughts. 

The  third  hymn  of  the  first  Mandala  of  the  Veda,  Ma- 
dhuchchhandas’  hymn  of  the  Soma  sacrifice,  is  addressed  to  no 
single  god,  but  built  in  a  harmony  of  four  successive  movements, 
each  composed  of  three  verses  in  the  Gayatri  metre,  each  an 
invocation  of  a  separate  divine  power  or  set  of  divine  powers, 
which  in  their  significance  are  intended  to  follow  the  ascend¬ 
ing  series  of  a  particular  psychological  progression  reached  by 
the  Rishi  in  his  self-development  through  the  Vedic  Yoga.  The 
psychological  symbolism  of  the  Vedic  Soma-offering  is  in  this 
hymn  expressed  with  that  succinctness  and  rich  suggestiveness 
of  which  Madhuchchhandas  is  a  master. 

The  Soma  wine  in  the  Vedic  symbolism  is  the  wine  of  Im¬ 
mortality,  the  flowing  stream  of  divine  beatitude  which  wells  up 
out  of  the  secret  places  of  the  being  and  manifests  in  the  triple 
human  system,  in  the  mind,  the  nervous  life,  the  body.  According 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Indian  seers  Ananda,  delight,  — 
the  rendering,  in  the  terms  of  sensation,  of  the  plenitude  of  divine 
being,  —  is  that  which  supports,  overtly  or  secretly,  all  mortal 
&  immortal  life  &  activity.  “Who  could  live  or  breathe,”  asks 
the  Taittiriya  Upanishad,  “if  there  were  not  this  ether  of  Delight 
in  which  we  have  our  being?”  Human  joy  &  pleasure,  even 
human  grief  &  pain,  are  only  minor  terms  natural  or  perverse 
in  an  inferior  formula  of  this  divine  Bliss  of  being.  All  strength, 
all  activity,  all  fullness  proceed  from  this  creative  principle  and 
are  supported  by  it.  But  all  mortal  life  is  a  broken  rhythm  of 
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something  that  should  be  &  in  itself  is  vast,  perfect  &  evenly 
harmonious.  The  one  goal  of  Vedic  Yoga  is  this  vastness,  this 
perfection,  this  state  of  infinite  &  harmonious  being.  The  aim 
of  the  seers  of  the  Veda  is  to  exchange  the  small  &  broken,  for 
the  ample  &  whole,  to  travel,  climb  or  fight  their  way  out  of  the 
limited  mortal  state  into  illimitable  immortality.  The  instrument 
of  their  effort  is  sacrifice;  the  strength  that  is  both  to  be  born 
of  the  sacrifice  and  to  make  it  effective,  is  the  triple  strength  of 
divine  Force,  divine  Light  and  divine  Bliss. 

The  primitive  verbal  sense  of  the  word  yajna  was  action, 
effort,  endeavour  done  with  a  force  directed  towards  some  goal, 
some  object  or  some  person;  its  idea-sense  in  the  Veda  is  ac¬ 
tion  or  effort  internal  or  external  directed  towards  the  gods 
or  immortal  principles  of  higher  being  by  this  lower  or  mortal 
inhabitant.  To  the  Vedic  sages  body  was  not  our  only  possession 
nor  bodily  existence  the  whole  of  our  existence.  The  body  is 
only  our  earth,  base  and  lower  tenement  or  firmament  of  the 
conscious  spirit  that  we  are.  Above  it,  in  ourselves,  there  are 
higher  reaches  of  conscious  being  represented  in  the  body  and 
in  bodily  existence  but  exceeding  it  by  awakening  which  we  can 
rise  into  ranges  of  experiences,  manifest  faculties  and  amplitudes 
of  which  the  body-bound  mortal  is  incapable.  We  have  to  awake 
those  reaches  of  conscious  being  in  the  body  and  through  their 
activity  in  the  body  to  have  access  to  their  native  vastnesses 
beyond.  Informing  this  body  and  animating  it  there  is  the  ocean 
of  nervous  or  vital  force  just  above  the  physical  ocean  of  matter; 
informing  the  vital  force  &  illuminating  it  there  is  the  ocean 
of  pure  mentality  which  is  beyond  &  exceeds  nervous  vitality; 
supporting,  creating  &  rectifying  the  pure  mentality,  there  is  the 
ocean  of  supra-mental  &  pure  ideal  self-existent,  self-perceptive 
Truth  or  Light  which  leads  us  into  the  heights  of  the  divine  being; 
generating  the  divine  Light,  pouring  itself  out  on  the  surge  of  the 
infinite  harmonies  of  this  Truth  is  the  ocean  of  the  divine  Bliss  & 
the  plenitude  of  self-existence.  These  are  the  five  states  or  stairs 
of  Being  easily  accessible  to  the  tread  of  the  human  soul.  Yet 
beyond  is  the  absolute  divine  self-Awareness  manifesting  itself 
cosmically  as  the  divine  creative  Force  of  God’s  self-knowledge 
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&  it  is  this  that  takes  delight  in  cosmic  existence  &  by  taking 
delight  generates  it  on  the  foundation  of  the  luminous  Truth  of 
things.  That  Force  of  divine  self- Awareness,  too,  is  an  expression 
of  a  seventh  &  ultimate  principle,  pure  divine  Conscious  Being 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  Absolute  &  the  source  of 
Its  world.  All  this  existence  is  the  ascending  hill  of  our  being  &  its 
successive  summits  rise  out  of  our  manifest  being  here  and  climb 
up  into  hidden  altitudes  veiled  from  us  by  clouds  of  vapour  or 
by  inaccessible  depths  of  dazzling  light.  And  as  the  body  is  only 
the  lowest  term  of  our  subjective  being,  so  also  is  the  material 
universe  represented  for  us  by  the  earth  only  the  lowest  term  of 
cosmic  existence.  Nervous  life  on  earth  is  but  the  representative 
of  great  worlds  or  organised  states  of  being  beyond,  of  which  not 
matter,  but  vital  force  is  the  primary  condition,  mind  here  the 
representative  of  a  great  mental  world  of  which  pure  mentality 
is  the  primary  condition.  There  is  too  a  vast  world  or  organised 
state  of  luminous  being  governed  by  divine  Truth  and  worlds  yet 
beyond  in  which  the  three  supreme  principles  of  the  immortal 
life  govern  severally  &  unitedly  their  cosmic  harmonies. 

The  psychological  practice  of  the  Vedic  seers  was  founded 
upon  this  reading  of  human  psychology  in  the  microcosm  with 
its  corresponding  life-notations  in  the  world  macrocosm.  Two 
ideas  of  especial  importance  were  entirely  derived  from  it,  —  the 
need  of  divine  help  and  the  principle  of  a  graduated  &  harmo¬ 
nious  upward  ascension.  No  creature  of  the  lower  worlds  can 
develop  a  higher  principle  in  him  except  by  the  attraction  &  aid 
of  those  grand  Principles,  Emanations  &  Forms  of  Deity,  called 
the  Gods,  who  inhabit  the  higher  reaches  of  being  and  manifest 
themselves  as  powers  in  man,  as  both  Powers  &  Personalities  in 
the  worlds.  Hence  the  need  of  the  manifestation  in  man  of  the 
gods,  the  need  of  their  presence,  aid  and  protection,  the  need  of 
their  constant  friendship.  By  the  aid  of  the  gods  man  has  to  rise 
beyond  them  to  God;  with  their  consent  &  assistance  he  is  helped 
to  ascend  and  dwell  in  the  divine  being  which  they  also  dwell  in 
&  enjoy,  the  Vast,  the  Delightful,  the  True,  the  Light,  —  mahas, 
brihat,  ratnam,  ritam,  satyam,  jyotih,  various  epithets  by  which 
the  seers  expressed  the  manifestation  in  conscious  being  of  the 
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inexpressible  because  unthinkable  Parabrahman.  The  Vedic  sac- 
rificer  is  continually  described  by  the  Veda  as  devayu,  devayan, 
one  who  desires  the  gods,  one  who  is  developing  the  godhead  in 
himself;  the  sacrifice  itself  is  frequently  described  by  the  words 
devaviti,  the  widening,  the  opening,  the  manifestation  of  the 
God,  &  devatati,  the  extension  of  the  God  in  the  sacrificer.  It  is 
described  also  as  an  ascent  of  the  hill  of  being  from  plateau  to 
plateau,  from  summit  to  summit,  or  a  journey  on  a  path  beset 
by  obstacles,  difficulties,  enemies,  —  enemies  who  are  described 
by  various  graphic  epithets,  —  the  plunderer,  the  detainer,  the 
concealer,  the  thief,  the  wolf  on  the  path,  the  devourer,  a  journey 
to  the  river  of  heaven  &  over  it  by  the  path  of  the  divine  Truth 
into  the  ineffable  wideness.  It  is  described  also  as  a  battle  against 
individual  enemies  or  groups  of  enemies,  a  Vritra,  the  Coverer, 
a  Vala,  the  wall  of  concealment  who  fences  in  the  Light,  Panis, 
lords  of  sense-activity  who  intercept  the  herds  of  the  divine  Rays 
&  pen  them  up  in  the  obscure  cavern  of  our  unexpressed  being 
behind  this  outward  material  life  —  or  the  battle  is,  generally, 
against  the  legioned  hosts  of  evil,  the  armies  of  mortality  for  the 
victory  of  Immortality  in  the  mortal.  The  journey,  the  ascent,  the 
march  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  progressive  development 
conquering  the  successive  kingdoms  of  being  in  order  to  arrive 
safely  &  fully  into  our  high  &  blissful  dwelling  place.  The  seers 
of  the  Veda,  therefore,  did  not  reject  matter  or  the  nervous  life 
or  the  mental  in  order  to  reach  now  inaccessible  felicities.  Their 
idea  of  human  progression  was  a  conquering  march  and  not  a 
flight.  Therefore,  their  idea  of  the  gods  was  a  conception  of  great 
divine  Beings  manifesting  or  born,  as  they  said,  variously  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  being.  Surya  is  manifest  as  creative  solar  Light 
in  the  material  world,  he  is  Savitri,  the  Father;  he  is  manifest 
in  his  own  home,  the  Truth-principle,  as  the  divine  Light  that 
illuminates  our  liberated  being.  To  all  the  gods  this  parallelism 
applies  and  it  is  the  basis  of  that  concrete  &  material  symbol¬ 
ism  which  saturates  the  whole  language  of  the  Veda  and  is  for 
modern  minds  the  chief  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  perfect 
comprehension.  Moreover,  since  all  these  gods  were  but  different 
powers  &  personalities  of  the  one  Being  who  is  the  source  of  all 
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personalities  &  powers  as  is  the  solar  principle  of  all  beams  & 
rays,  the  seers  continually  recognise  their  essential  oneness;  they 
differentiate  them  clearly  when  they  are  thinking  of  the  diverse 
action  of  these  Persons  &  their  powers,  they  deliberately  confuse 
them  together  when  they  look  beyond;  they  declare  plainly  of 
Agni  or  another  “Thou  art  Varuna,  thou  art  Mitra”,  or  they 
address  one  god  by  the  name  of  another  in  the  course  of  the 
same  hymn  &  the  same  strain  of  thought.  Here  lies  the  true 
secret  of  that  isotheism  &  henotheism,  —  but  henotheism  in  a 
far  different  sense  from  that  understood  by  the  German  savant, 
—  which  is  an  unique  &  constant  feature  of  the  Vedic  writings. 


[5J 

[RV  1.4.1 -6] 

Indra  Maker 

The  Fourth  Hymn  of  Madhuchchhandas. 

Indra  is  the  God  to  whom  by  preference  Madhuchchhandas 
Vaiswamitra  raises  the  Vedic  chant.  Agni  indeed  claims  his  open¬ 
ing  homage;  the  Aswins  and  Vayu,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  Saraswati 
and  the  Viswadevas  have  shared  Indra ’s  praises  in  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  hymns;  but  from  the  fourth  Sukta  to  the  eleventh  we 
have  an  unbroken  series  devoted  to  the  mighty  God  of  his  pref¬ 
erence.  It  is  no  small  advantage  for  us  to  possess  these  eighty  riks 
occupied  by  a  single  deity,  yet  addressed  to  him  from  different 
standpoints,  composed  in  different  states  of  mind  and  expressing 
a  different  set  of  related  ideas  about  his  personality,  powers  and 
functions;  for  from  such  an  ensemble  the  figure  of  the  god  is 
likely  to  emerge  with  an  exceptional  fullness  and  distinctness. 
How  far  do  these  hymns  confirm  the  ideas  about  Indra  we  have 
derived  from  the  third  Sukta?  Indra,  whether  god  of  the  sky  or 
of  the  mind,  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Vedic  deities  and 
the  most  prominent  presence  in  physical  nature  or  in  human 
psychology;  it  is  right  and  fitting  that  his  subjective  physiognomy 
should  be  the  decisive  starting  point  for  any  theory  of  the  Veda. 
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Fortunately,  the  very  first  lines  of  this  fourth  stotra,  this  first 
hymn  to  Indra  in  the  Rigveda,  supply  us  with  a  striking  passage 
in  which  the  question  is  raised  and  solved.  It  is  as  if  the  Rishi 
were  lying  in  wait  for  us  with  his  answer  to  our  difficulty  at  the 
very  opening  of  his  great  Indra  series.  In  the  first  word  of  the  first 
rik  he  describes  Indra  as  surupakritnu,  a  fashioner  of  perfect  or 
beautiful  images  or  forms,  or  possibly  a  good  fashioner  of  forms. 
There  is  no  sense  in  which  this  epithet  —  brought  forward  so 
prominently  and  strikingly  as  the  opening  idea  of  the  hymn  — 
can  be  appropriate  to  the  god  of  sky  and  rain  or  opportune  in  a 
hymn  of  material  sacrifice.  Sayana  has  seen  the  difficulty  and  met 
or  rather  dodged  it  scholastically  in  his  usual  fashion;  surupa, 
beautiful  form,  means,  he  says,  sacrificial  action  of  a  beautiful 
form!  We  bow  as  usual  to  the  learning  and  the  fearless  ingenuity 
of  the  great  scholiast  and  we  pass  on.  The  epithet  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  in  a  material  sacrifice;  but  if  this  outer  sacrifice  be 
the  image  of  an  inner  rite,  the  use  of  the  epithet  becomes  quite 
inevitable  in  sense  and  luminously  clear  in  intention.  Indra,  god 
of  mental  force,  is  indeed  a  maker  of  beautiful  forms  or  perfect 
images  or  a  good  fashioner  of  forms.  If  our  hypothesis  of  Vedic 
philosophy  is  correct,  Indra  is,  indeed,  the  direct  builder  of  all 
forms;  it  is  Mind  that  measures,  limits  &  by  its  stress  compels 
the  infinite  plastic  Idea  to  objectivise  Brahman  in  fixed  men¬ 
tal  &  material  forms.  We  have,  therefore,  at  the  very  outset  a 
difficulty  straightforwardly  met  and  luminously  solved  by  the 
psychological  theory. 

Indra,  maker  of  images,  is  not  only  a  perfect,  but  an  abun¬ 
dant  workman.  He  is  likened  in  his  work  to  a  good  milker  in 
the  milking  of  the  cows,  sudugham  iva  goduhe.  The  balancing 
of  the  forms  surupakritnum  and  sudugham  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  our  taking  the  particle  su  in  both  cases  as  affected  to  the 
act  expressed,  to  kritnu  as  to  dugha.  Indra  is  a  good  maker  of 
images,  skilful  and  abundant,  like  a  good  milker  who  knows 
how  to  produce  a  free  yield  from  the  teats  of  the  herd.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  Madhuchchhanda  calls  on  the  god  of  his 
preference,  juhumasi  dyavi  dyavi.  A  rich  and  clear  activity  of 
mind,  abundant  in  perfect  forms  of  thought  and  inner  vision,  is 
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the  first  aim  of  the  sacrifice  in  this  Sukta. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  subtlety  concealed  in  this  vigorous 
pastoral  simile  which,  once  we  have  grasped  its  principle,  opens 
new  doors  on  the  significance  and  value  of  words  in  the  Veda.  Go 
in  the  Vedic  tongue  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  sense,  cattle, 
but  means  frequently  ray  or  light.  In  the  language  of  Madhu- 
chchhanda,  we  may  almost  affirm,  it  has  usually  this  latter  sense 
and,  even  when  it  means  primarily  cows,  always  refers  obliquely 
to  rays.  We  have  gobhir  in  connection  with  Surya  in  the  seventh 
sukta,  where  it  can  only  mean  rays  and  nothing  else;  we  have 
the  combination  sunrita  gomati  in  the  eighth  where  coherence  & 
good  sense  demand  the  rendering  “true  &  luminous”;  we  have 
gomat  sravah  in  the  ninth,  where  ceremonially  we  may  translate 
“wealth  consisting  of  cows”,  but  also  either  “luminous  fame” 
or,  as  I  shall  show,  “luminous  knowledge”;  we  have  it  in  the 
tenth,  twice  in  successive  riks,  gavam  apa  vrajam  vridhi  and  san 
ga  asmabhyam  dhunuhi,  where  the  sense  cows,  if  it  adheres  at 
all  to  the  text,  is  only  a  conventional  figure  for  rays  of  light; 
we  have  it  twice  again  in  the  eleventh,  vajasya  gomatah,  which 
may  mean,  ceremonially,  wealth  consisting  of  cows,  but  also,  as 
I  shall  show,  psychologically,  “luminous  plenty”,  and  Valasya 
gomatah  which  certainly  contains  the  same  use  as  in  the  tenth 
sukta;  we  have  it  finally  in  the  second  rik  of  this  very  sukta,  goda, 
where  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  goduhe  of  the  first  line  and 
the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  demands  the  rendering  “giver 
of  light”.  I  shall  seek  to  justify  the  theory  that  this  distribution 
represents  fairly  enough  the  ordinary  usage  of  Veda;  go  means 
oftenest  ray,  light  or  cows  as  a  conventional  figure  for  rays,  is 
sometimes  capable  of  a  double  sense,  material  or  psychologi¬ 
cal,  and,  even  in  the  rarer  passages  where  the  reference  is  to 
physical  cattle,  there  is  usually  a  play  of  the  mind  on  the  other 
and  figurative  sense.  These  rays  which  figure  so  largely  in  Vedic 
imagery  are  not,  as  I  shall  show,  the  rays  of  the  physical  sun,  but 
of  Surya,  the  brilliant  god  of  knowledge,  master  of  revelation 
&  ideal  perception,  the  prophetic  Apollo.  Thus  we  have  such 
expressions  as  gavyata  manasa,  with  a  radiating  mind. 

In  the  present  rik  the  image  is  certainly  of  physical  cows, 
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but  the  usual  double  figure  of  the  Veda  familiar  to  the  Rishi 
colours,  as  is  perfectly  natural  &  inevitable,  the  physical  image. 
This  is  shown  by  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  word  in  goda 
of  the  second  verse,  where,  as  we  see  from  the  third  verse,  atha 
te  vidyama  sumatmam,  it  is  the  light  of  knowledge  that  Indra  is 
praised  for  giving.  We  have  then  the  second  sense  of  a  great  and 
abundant  activity  of  luminous  mental  perceptions  out  of  which 
are  produced  the  clear  images  of  thought  and  vision  desired  by 
the  Rishi.  The  rays  of  Surya,  of  ideal  knowledge,  are  the  cows  of 
the  milking;  the  constant  stream  of  thought-forms  are  their  yield. 
For  the  aim  of  the  Yogin  is  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  comes 
from  an  abundant  but  hurried  and  ill  formed  mental  activity  and 
to  effect  a  perfect  distinctness  in  the  forms  of  his  knowledge  — 
the  rashmin  vyuha  of  the  Isha  Upanishad. 

We  are  given,  finally,  an  object  for  this  calling  of  Indra 
and  this  abundance  of  mental  perceptions  and  thought-images, 
utaye,  and  a  circumstance  of  the  calling,  dyavi  dyavi.  Utaye, 
Sayana  says,  means  “for  protection”.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  senses  of  uti,  but  not,  as  I  think,  either  in  this  Rik  or  in  any 
hymn  of  the  Rigveda.  It  gives  here  no  real  sense;  for  in  order  to 
accept  this  significance,  we  have  to  suppose  that  uti  has  no  con¬ 
nection  in  thought  with  the  words  with  which  it  is  most  nearly 
connected  in  the  structure  of  the  verse.  It  is  obviously  meant  by 
its  position  to  be  a  part  of  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  description  of 
Indra,  a  good  fashioner  of  forms  like  a  good  milker  in  the  milking 
of  the  cows  of  light;  but  neither  mental  activity  nor  abundance 
of  thought-forms  has  anything  to  do  with  protection.  We  must 
seek  for  a  more  appropriate  significance.  The  only  other  received 
value  of  uti,  enjoyment,  will  make  good  sense  in  this  and  a  great 
many  other  passages;  but  I  propose  throughout  the  Veda  to  take 
uti  in  another  and  more  fundamental  meaning  not  recognised 
by  the  lexicographers,  —  “growth,  expansion,  expanded  being, 
greater  fullness,  richness  or  substance.”  Uti,  in  this  significance, 
will  not  belong  to  the  root  av,  but  to  the  obsolete  roots  u,  u 
(see  Aryan  Origins),  the  primitive  base  of  the  U  family  of  roots 
which  has  for  its  fundamental  significance  mediality,  incomplete 
being  or  limited  pervasiveness.  It  is  this  sense  which  is  at  the 
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basis  of  udaya,  udan,  uchcha,  ut,  udara,  ushas,  uru,  urjas,  urmi, 
urdhwa  and  the  words  of  this  class  which  express  the  idea  of 
wish  and  desire.  Growth  or  expansion  in  richness  &  substance 
of  the  individual  being,  (the  primary  object  of  all  Rigveda),  is 
the  purpose  for  which  this  luminous  mental  activity  &  abundant 
formation  is  desired  by  the  Rishi,  —  growth  especially  of  mental 
force,  fertility  and  clearness. 

Again,  this  process  with  its  resultant  growth  is  desired,  dyavi 
dyavi,  from  day  to  day,  —  say  the  scholiasts.  A  daily  growth,  as 
we  see  in  the  first  hymn  of  the  Veda,  rayim  posham  eva  dive  dive, 
is  the  object  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  daily  invocation.  On 
the  other  hand  dyavi  dyavi  may  equally  mean,  in  sky  and  sky; 
for  dyu  &  its  congeners  have  the  basic  sense  of  light  from  which 
arise  diversely  the  idea  of  day  as  in  diva,  divasa,  dina,  and  of 
sky  or  heaven  as  in  divi,  dyu-loka,  dyuksha;  dyu  shares  in  both 
meanings.  It  may  therefore  well  be  that  we  have  here  an  allusion 
to  the  Vedic  theory  of  the  five  earths  and  the  three  or  some¬ 
times  five  heavens,  which  correspond  to  the  five  principles  and 
the  three  bodies  of  our  complex  existence,  —  the  5  principles, 
earth,  matter  or  body,  prana,  midair  or  nervous  vitality,  manas, 
heaven  or  mentality,  mahas  or  pure  idea,  and  mayas  or  ananda, 
the  divine  state  of  bliss,  &  the  three  bodies,  physical,  subtle 
and  typal  (sthula,  sukshma  and  karana).  This  system,  as  can 
be  established  from  a  hundred  indications,  was  not  a  creation 
of  Vedantic  or  Puranic  mystics  but  well  known  already  to  the 
Vedic  Rishis.  We  shall  then  have  a  very  strong  &  pregnant  sense; 
the  Rishi  invokes  in  each  of  these  ethers  the  activity  of  Indra, 
abundant  in  mental  perceptions  and  thought-images,  so  that 
there  may  be  growth  in  mind,  growth  in  physical  &  sensational 
receptiveness,  growth  in  ideal  knowledge,  utaye  ..  dyavi  dyavi. 

Such  is  the  significance,  deep,  pregnant,  rich  in  psycholog¬ 
ical  suggestions  we  have  gathered  in  the  light  of  the  words 
surupakritnu  and  go  from  this  first  rik  of  the  fourth  sukta.  But 
our  system  is  to  hold  nothing  for  certain  from  a  single  text,  — 
to  demand  rather  confirmation  from  the  whole  context  and  the 
whole  hymn  before  we  are  satisfied.  We  proceed  then  to  question 
the  second  verse. 
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Upa  nah  savana  gahi  somasya  somapah  piba 
goda  id  revato  madah. 

“Thou,  the  Soma-drinker,”  cries  Madhuchchhandas,  “come  to 
our  outpourings  and  drink  of  the  Soma,  for  verily  light-giving 
is  the  intoxication  of  thee  in  thy  impetuosity.”  Savana  is  the 
Soma-offering,  but  the  word  often  retains  something  of  its  basic 
meaning,  —  the  outpressing  or  outpouring  of  the  Soma,  &  the 
insistence  here,  savana  ..  somasya  somapah,  justifies  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Rishi  wishes  to  dwell  on  the  characteristic  act 
of  the  sacrifice.  “We  are  pressing  out  for  the  use  of  the  gods 
the  nectar  of  joyous  vitality  within  us,”  he  says  in  effect,  “come 
therefore  to  that  rite;  thou,  the  Soma-drinker,  take  thy  part  of 
the  nectar  offered  to  thee.”  Then  the  Rishi  with  that  admirable 
logical  connection  and  coherency  which  is  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Vedic  style  —  though  always  in  the  logical  form 
of  poetry  which  half-veils  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  not 
of  prose  which  parades  it,  —  gives  the  idea  which  connects  the 
second  rik  with  the  first,  the  offering  of  nectar  with  the  luminous 
formative  activity  of  the  god  of  Mind.  “Verily  light-giving  is  the 
intoxication  of  thee  impetuous.”  For  when  the  vital  force  and  joy 
in  us,  especially  that  divine  vitality  and  joy  developed  by  Yoga 
is  placed  at  the  service  of  Indra’s  luminous  mental  activity,  then 
the  mind  increases  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  intoxication  of  energy, 
vriddho  ajayathah,  and  the  abundant  light  of  thought  pours 
forth  in  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  mind’s  swiftness. 

Sayana  would  have  us  render  the  verse:  “thy  intoxication, 
who  art  wealthy,  is  indeed  cattle-giving.”  Guarda  e  passa!  He 
connects  revan  evidently  with  rayih  and  rai  in  the  sense  of 
wealth;  but  the  evidence  of  the  other  members  of  this  root-clan 
justifies  a  different  interpretation.  Rayih  itself  signifies  primarily 
motion,  energy  &  then  matter  or  substance;  rai  is  properly  ec¬ 
stasy  or  felicity,  then  by  a  natural  transition  wellbeing  or  material 
prosperity.  The  primary  root  ri  means  to  flow,  to  stream;  riti, 
motion;  rev  or  reb,  to  go  or  leap;  revata,  the  rushing  boar  or 
the  whirlwind;  reva,  the  name  of  a  river,  must  mean  flowing  or 
streaming,  revati,  the  name  of  a  constellation,  either  bright  or 
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moving;  and  we  have  the  Latin  rivus,  a  river,  and  the  Greek  ripe, 
rush.  The  balance  of  probability  is  therefore  in  favour  of  revan 
in  the  sense  of  swift,  rushing  or  impetuous.  It  is  here  the  just 
and  inevitable  epithet  describing  the  ecstatic  impetuosity  of  the 
Soma-drinker  in  his  intoxication  and  rapture,  revato  madah. 

Still,  the  proof  is  not  complete;  for  another  and  materialistic 
interpretation  of  these  verses  is  possible,  and  it  may  well  be 
argued,  “Ought  not  a  plain  naturalistic  sense  to  be  preferred 
to  these  too  brilliant  and  illuminating  ideas?  True,  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  naturalistic  interpretation  becomes  horribly  cramped, 
awkward  and  even  grotesque  and  unnatural;  no  one,  ordinarily, 
would  dream  of  saying  ‘The  drunkenness  of  thee  wealthy  is 
truly  cattle-giving’,  but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  primitive 
barbarian?  And  if  you  paraphrase  the  whole  thing  becomes  nat¬ 
ural,  vivid  and  convincing.  Madhuchchhandas,  the  old  barbaric 
sacrificer  and  medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  says  to  Indra,  the  god 
of  the  sky  &  rain,  the  fertiliser,  ‘We  are  calling  you  every  day, 
for  you  are  just  like  a  good  milker  busy  with  the  herd,  a  very 
fine  craftsman.  Just  come  and  drink  this  Soma;  for  you  are  a 
very  rich  fellow  but  it  is  only  when  you  are  drunk  that  you  give 
us  plenty  of  cows.’  ”  Such  an  argument  would  square  well  with 
the  European  idea  of  genial  old  Vedic  barbarians,  lusty,  earthy, 
practical,  naturalistic,  greedy  of  wealth  &  cattle,  who  would 
besides  be  well-accustomed  to  the  drunken  liberality  of  their 
chiefs  and  easily  attribute  the  same  nature  to  their  gods. 

We  must  therefore  still  go  forward  and  question  yet  a  third 
verse. 

Atha  te  antamanam  vidyama  sumatmam 
ma  no  ati  khya  a  gahi. 

This  magnificent  verse,  admirable  in  rhythm,  admirable  in 
thought,  admirable  in  poetical  nobility  and  force,  is  reduced  by 
Sayana  to  the  last  bathos  and  incoherency.  “Then  may  we  know 
thee  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  people  who  are  in  thy  vicinity”, 
or  “May  we  know  thee  for  getting  good  ideas  about  sacrificial 
operations.”  The  plain  sense  of  the  words,  for  sumatmam  is  here 
obviously  a  genitive  of  vague  possession  as  in  somasya  piba,  is 
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perfectly  easy  to  grasp.  “Then  indeed”  says  Madhuchchhandas, 
“may  we  know  somewhat  of  thy  most  intimate  felicities  of 
thinking,  manifest  not  a  thought  beyond  us,  come.”  The  whole 
thought  of  these  opening  verses  is  here  summed  up  and  receives 
its  rich  and  inevitable  consummation.  Then  indeed  when  the 
ecstatic  activity  of  the  mind  is  most  luminous  we  can  open  the 
inner  eye  to  those  most  intimate  and  felicitous  perceptions  of 
true  &  profound  thinking  of  which  the  mental  energy  in  us  is 
capable.  “But”  says  the  Rishi  “let  not  thy  revelation  of  thought 
be  beyond  our  capacities  already  developed”;  for  then  there 
will  no  longer  be  the  clearness  of  thought  images  and  the  entire 
inner  satisfaction  attending  fulfilment,  but  rather  a  vagueness 
and  straining  with  a  waste  of  vital  force  and  joy  and  not  its  self- 
renewing  contentment.  In  this  idea,  for  this  deep,  precise  and 
limited  purpose,  “come”. 

We  are,  therefore,  justified  by  the  succession  of  these  three 
riks  in  holding  the  psychological  intention  of  the  hymn  to  be 
well-established.  And  when  we  proceed,  when  the  Rishi  turns 
to  another  strain  of  thought,  that  intention  becomes  yet  clearer 
and  more  perfectly  indisputable.  “Parehi  vigram  astritam  In¬ 
dram  prichchha  vipaschitam”,  “Approach  Indra  the  vigorous, 
the  uno’erthrown;  question  him  who  has  the  discerning  eyed ’ 
Not  for  cattle,  but  for  light  is  Indra  called  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Veda.  Of  no  mortal  herds  is  he  the  giver,  but  of  the  luminous 
kine  of  Swar,  (swarwatir  apah  san  ga  asmabhyam  dhunuhi), 
sumatinam  sunritanam,  of  the  rich  illuminations,  the  right  think¬ 
ings,  the  right  feelings,  the  perfect  states  of  mind  which  the  seeker 
after  perfection  desires.  These  he  carries  to  us  in  his  force,  san 
..  dhunoti,  in  the  divine  ecstasy,  so  delightful  and  precious  to 
mankind  in  its  youth,  of  a  luminous  &  joyous  mental  activity. 
The  succession  of  the  thoughts  is  clear  and  natural.  Indra  is 
a  rich  fashioner  of  clear  mental  images,  an  abundant  milker 
of  the  luminous  kine;  as  such  we  call  him  in  each  layer  of 
our  consciousness,  dyavi  dyavi,  in  sensational  perception,  in 
mental  &  emotional  thinking,  in  ideal  vision  and  experience. 
But  only  when  by  the  Soma  wine  of  Ananda,  our  vitalities  are 
pure,  perfect  and  intense,  does  he  give  of  his  fullness;  therefore 
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we  offer  him  the  sacrifice  of  that  immortalising  nectar,  ayus, 
amritam.  Then  indeed,  when  he  is  drunk  with  it  &  impetuous, 
we  may  attain  all  the  felicities  of  thought  which  our  deepest 
mental  capacities  are  ready  to  seize;  but  let  him  not  go  beyond; 
for  we  should  exchange  clearness  and  definite  possession  for  an 
ungrasped  possession.  Dhananam  satis,  ktematon  sosis,  the  safe 
possession  of  what  we  have,  is  the  condition  of  the  sacrifice.  To 
such  a  Soma-offering,  for  such  activities,  O  Indra,  arrive. 

II 

The  three  opening  riks  of  the  Sukta  have  been  admirably  clear 
and  straightforward  in  thought  and  expression;  the  three  that 
follow  present  a  number  of  difficulties,  not,  I  think,  because 
their  style  or  thought  is  at  all  harsh  or  obscure,  but  because  they 
contain  a  number  of  unfamiliar  words  or  familiar  words  used  in 
an  antique  &  unfamiliar  sense,  over  which  the  tradition  of  the 
scholiasts  has  seriously  stumbled.  I  will  therefore  begin  by  giving 
first  Sayana’s  solution  and  then  my  own  with  my  justification 
for  differing  from  the  accepted  renderings. 

Parehi  vigram  astritam  Indram  prichchha  vipaschitam 
yas  te  sakhibhya  a  varam. 

Uta  bruvantu  no  nido  nir  anyatas  chid  arata 
dadhana  Indra  id  duvah. 

Uta  nah  subhagan  arir  vocheyur  dasma  krishtayah 
syamed  Indrasya  sarmani. 

Sayana  renders:  “O  sacrificer,  do  thou  approach  Indra  the  intel¬ 
ligent  and  uninjured,  and  ask  of  me  the  clever  priest  (whether  I 
have  praised  him  well  or  not),  —  Indra  who  gave  perfectly  the 
best  wealth  to  thy  friends,  the  sacrificial  priests.  Let  (the  priests 
connected)  with  us  praise  Indra  (so  Sayana  amazingly  interprets 
uta  no  bruvantu),  also,  O  our  censurers,  go  out  (from  this 
country)  and  from  elsewhere  (another  country),  —  (the  priests) 
maintaining  service  to  Indra.  O  destroyer,  our  enemies  have 
called  us  wealthy,  men  (our  friends)  of  course  say  it,  so  let  us, 
being  wealthy,  be  in  the  ease  given  by  Indra.”  Whatever  else 
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may  or  may  not  be  the  sense  of  the  Veda,  this  confused  and 
ungrammatical  rigmarole  cannot  be  that  sense.  Apart  from  the 
questionable  interpretation  of  particular  words,  Sayana  drags 
into  the  fourth  verse  a  non-existent  mam,  which  unnecessarily 
disturbs  syntax  &  sense,  for  vipaschitam  can  only  refer  like  the 
other  epithets  to  Indra  and,  indeed,  if  it  did  not,  the  relative 
yah  could  not  refer  back  to  the  god,  as  Sayana  would  have  it, 
over  the  head  of  this  new  antecedent.  In  the  fifth  rik  equally,  he 
drags  in  a  non-existent  ritwijah;  no  cannot  conceivably  stand 
for  nah  sambandhino  ritwijah,  as  the  scholiast  wishes,  —  the 
thing  is  preposterous,  —  and  if  it  did,  dadhana  could  not  refer 
back  over  the  head  of  nidah  and  a  whole  clause  to  a  far  back 
unexpressed  ritwijah  which  the  hearer,  if  indeed  he  ever  guessed 
at  its  existence,  has  long  ago  forgotten.  In  the  sixth  verse,  to  take 
krishtayah  as  a  sort  of  algebraical  symbol  for  a  whole  clause, 
krishtayah  tad  vocheyur  eva,  is  to  establish  a  kind  of  syntax 
which  a  grammarian  in  a  difficulty  may  admit,  but  no  writer 
in  his  senses  would  use.  We  must  reject  Sayana’s  interpretation 
totally  and  start  afresh  with  a  clean  slate. 

I  reject  to  begin  with  vigram  in  the  sense  of  wise  or  intel¬ 
ligent, —  for  it  would  then  be  identical  with  vipaschitam  and 
lead  to  a  heavy  tautology;  I  take  it  in  the  sense  of  vigorous.  The 
root  vij  expresses  any  intensity  of  motion,  emotion,  thought 
or  being;  it  signifies  “to  tremble”,  “to  be  disturbed”,  “to  be 
keen-minded”,  “to  be  vigorous”;  for  the  Latin  vigor  undoubt¬ 
edly  represents  an  old  Aryan  vij  as  and  we  have  in  Veda  itself 
vijarbhrit,  which  signifies,  I  suggest,  “strength-holding”.  Vigra, 
the  adjective,  may  well  mean  energetic  or  vigorous.  If  we  take 
it  in  this  perfectly  easy  and  natural  significance,  we  are  at  once 
taken  back  in  thought  to  the  revatah  of  the  second  verse  and 
go  forward  to  the  epithet  astritam  that  follows.  Indra,  the  im¬ 
petuous,  the  intoxicated  Soma-drinker,  is  also  a  god  of  vigorous 
strength,  “uno’erthrown”,  capable  of  bearing  without  a  stagger 
or  a  fall  the  utmost  burden  of  activity  demanded  of  him.  He 
is  vigra,  vijarbhrit.  Parehi,  says  the  singer;  him  approach,  have 
recourse  or  take  refuge  with  him;  for  he  will  bear  triumphantly 
all  the  swift  &  impetuous  activity  that  is  demanded  of  him  and 
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lead  you  mightily  into  the  peace  of  self-fulfilment.  We  shall  see 
how  the  idea  thus  thrown  out  in  these  four  simple  &  vigorous 
words  stands  as  the  basis  of  all  the  riks  that  follow.  The  Rishi 
adds,  prichchha  vipaschitam;  question  him,  for  he  has  the  eye 
of  discerning  thought. 


[6J 

[RV  I.5J 

5.  Hymn  in  Praise  of  Indra 

3TT  c^T  ?cT  PH^d  5RTTW  I  d'dl-M  :  :  II  9 II 

But  approach,  but  sit  down,  sing  out  towards  Indra,  O  friends 
who  bear  the  burden  of  the  psalm. 

*-dld .  From  to  establish  firmly.  Stoma  is  the  psalm,  the 
hymn  of  praise;  it  is  the  expression  in  the  potency  of  speech 
of  those  qualities  in  the  Lord  of  Mental  Force  —  or  whatever 
other  Master  of  being  is  praised,  —  which  the  sadhaka  is  either 
calling  to  his  aid  or  aspires  to  bring  out  in  his  own  being  and 
activity.  The  expression  of  a  quality  in  inspired  &  rhythmic 
speech  tends  by  the  essential  nature  of  mantra  to  bring  forward 
&  establish  in  habitual  action  that  which  was  formerly  latent 
or  vague  in  the  nature.  For  this  reason  the  psalm  is  stoma,  that 
which  establishes  or  confirms,  as  the  prayer  is  uktha,  that  which 
desires  or  wills  and  the  simple  hymn  is  gayatra,  that  which  brings 
up  and  sets  in  motion  or  sansa,  that  which  brings  out  into  the 
field  of  expression. 

YW^f  'i'MJI idlin'  dl-MIUMR  I  g^ll  =  II 

When  the  nectar  has  been  distilled,  then  it  is  Indra  I  take  for 
friend,  the  mightiest  of  all  that  is  mighty,  the  lord  of  all  highest 
things. 

Sayana’s  far-fetched  &  violent  gloss,  “waster 
of  many  (foes),  lord  of  many  possessions”,  is  an  entirely  needless 
violation  of  the  plain  sense  of  the  words.  Purutamam  purunam 
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can  have  only  one  meaning  &  grammatical  connection,  “most 
among  all  that  are ’JR”,  just  as  4^1  m'I  means  “master 

among  all  that  is  supreme”.  may  indeed  mean  “desirable”, 
very  much  in  the  underlying  sense  of  RT,  a  boon,  but  “supreme” 
rather  than  “desirable”  chimes  with  5XR  &  suits  the  balance  of 
the  phrases. 

?RT  is  accepted  invariably  by  the  grammarians  as  an  adverb 
in  the  sense  of  “together”  formed  from  Rt  R  to  adhere,  to 
accompany.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  word  has  no  other  sense  in 
the  Veda?  The  arrangement,  if  not  the  construction  of  the  words 
in  this  line  calls  imperatively  for  a  verb  to  connect  with 
RT4"  JJtT.  To  read  in  srfh"  WRrT  from  the  first  rik,  is  intolerably 
clumsy.  Now  in  form,  W  may  be  the  Active  imperative  of  R 
—  the  singular  would  then  be  addressed  to  one  of  the  company 
and  replace  temporarily  the  collective  plural  of  the  first  and 
fourth  riks  —  as?TW  is  its  imperative  Middle;  or  it  may  be  more 
naturally,  if  my  suggestion  in  connection  with  (1.4. [4J)  is 
accepted,  the  first  person  indicative  present  of  the  verb  used  in 
the  Active  Mood  &  with  a  transitive  effect.  If  W  can  mean 
“to  consort  with,  always  dwell  with  as  a  friend”  (I.[1.9J),  RT 
in  the  Active  may  very  well  mean  “I  keep  with  me  as  a  friend  or 
comrade.  ”  The  sentence  then  becomes  natural,  straightforward 
&  simple  and  the  sense  perfect  &  appropriate  not  only  to  the 
present  verse,  but  to  the  preceding  rik  and  to  the  rik  that  follows. 
It  provides  us  with  the  perfect  logical  connection  &  transition 
which  is  a  perpetual  feature  of  Vedic  style.  In  the  first  verse 
the  Rishi  invites  his  “friends”  or  “life-companions”  to  sing  the 
psalm  of  Indra;  the  second  states  the  object  &  purpose  of  their 
singing  which  is  to  have  this  mighty  &  supreme  Master  of  things 
as  a  friend,  —  the  peculiar  purpose  of  Madhuchchhanda  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  this  group  of  sadhakas,  W  3TT 

R1;  the  third  justifies  the  choice  of  the  forceful  God  by  affirming 
Indra’s  faithful  friendship  and  his  perfect  helpfulness. 

dfpi  an  (ptr  ttt ’t  ’ffw  i  w  r:  ii  3  ii 

It  was  he  that  was  ever  present  to  us  in  the  union  (with  our 
desire),  he  ever  for  our  felicity,  he  ever  in  the  holding  of  our  city; 
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ever  he  came  to  us  with  gifts  of  substance  (in  his  hands). 

’T  qT.  The  emphasis  is  on  tp:  which  is,  therefore,  repeated 
with  each  case  of  application  ’T  qth",  ’T  TTT,  and  qT 

serves  to  bring  out  the  intention  of  the  Rishi  to  emphasise  the 
word.  He  is  explaining  why  it  is  towards  Indra,  s-jh  Dr,  that  the 
psalm  must  be  upheld;  for  it  is  Indra  that  is  there  always  in  the 
getting  of  our  desire,  Indra  always  when  felicity  is  the  result  of 
our  active  consciousness,  Indra  always  when  our  gettings  &  our 
felicity  are  attacked  &  our  city  has  to  be  held  against  the  dasyus, 
the  robbers,  the  foes.  He  comes  to  us  always  bringing  fresh 
substance  to  our  mental  faculties,  increased  resources  of  mental 
force  for  our  active  consciousness.  fjqq,  UHd,  —  the  habitual 
past,  formed  direct  from  the  proper  stem  rpr.  I  accept  TTT  as 
the  usual  dative,  although  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  we  are 
not  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  a  form  TR":  and  this  TTT  like 
qtit  and  ’JTWi"  a  locative. 

qjTr.  The  idea  of  Yoga  in  all  its  Vedic  senses  is  the  reaching 
out  of  the  being  in  us  to  unite  itself  with  being  expressed  in  other 
persons,  objects  or  forces,  whether  in  the  form  of  application  of 
effort,  contact  of  consciousness  or  acquisition  of  things  desired. 

^TWFT.  I  can  accept  neither  Sayana’s  q)  h  Id  nor  his q|>fqqTqt 

his  construction  of’JT  =  q|Twithfq"  =  is  almost  grotesque 
in  its  violence.  TJT  is  that  which  is  filled  or  that  which  contains 
&  protects,  the  city,  the  adhara,  this  nine-gated  city  of  ours  in 
which  we  guard  our  gettings  and  enjoy  our  felicity;  fq:  is  hold¬ 
ing,  supporting.  Always  attacked  by  spiritual  enemies,  Dasyus, 
Rakshasas,  Daityas,  Vritras,  Panis,  it  has  to  be  maintained  and 
upheld  by  the  strength  of  the  gods,  Indra  first,  Indra  always, 
Indra  foremost. 

q?=q  HW  q  f’JW  5TW:  I  cTWT  s^l-M  RTWII  *  II 

Sing  to  that  Indra  whose  steeds  no  foemen  in  our  battles  can 
withstand  in  the  shock. 

#F*T.  Sayana’s  construction  W  W  fTf  seems  to  me 

in  the  last  degree  forced  and  impossible.  If  qrq"  means  Tq-  & 
l^dd  means  qqTRT,  the  only  sense  can  be  that  Indra’s  enemies 
in  Indra’s  chariot  do  not  approve  of  his  horses!  We  must  find  a 
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more  possible  sense  for  ^T^T.  In  connection  with  battle,  it  may 
well  mean  the  meeting  and  locked  struggle  of  two  enemies,  and 
I'jqd  will  have  the  sense  which  we  find  so  often,  of  checking, 
obstructing  or  successfully  opposing.  When  Indra  and  the  enemy 
stand  struggling  together  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  cannot 
succeed  in  restraining  the  progress  of  his  car;  it  forces  always 
the  obstacles  &  moves  forward  to  its  goal.  The  verse  following 
on  the  3TT  >JW  ^  I  of  the  last  rik  &  ending  in  the  resumption 
of  the  first  idea  in  the  word  uidd ,  closes  appropriately  &  with 
true  Vedic  perfection  of  the  minutiae  of  style,  the  train  of  thought 
started  by  yuidd  &  brought  out  by  fpf  *RT. 

PW  ^rTT  W  M\  *rf^T  ftW  I  fulfil  I (T>|  v :  ||  a  || 

Distilled  for  purification  are  these  juices  of  the  Soma;  pure,  they 
are  spent  for  thy  manifestation,  able  then  to  bear  their  own 
intensity. 

tjdH ii| .  tffrrpsr TRfiT,  says  Sayana,  &  he  is  well  within  his 
rights,  for  h  Nd  would  undoubtedly  be  in  later  Sanscrit  a  noun 
of  the  agent  &,  so  taken  in  this  passage,  it  makes  good  sense. 
“Here  are  these  Somas  distilled  for  the  Soma-drinker.”  But,  as 
European  scholars  have  discovered,  in  the  old  Aryan  tongue  the 
dative  3tT  was  used  verbally  to  express  the  action,  no  less  than 
the  agent,  and  appears  disguised  in  the  Greek  infinitive  vc u,  even, 
while  the  shorter  form  3TT,  dative  or  nominative,  appears  as  the 
ordinary  Greek  infinitive  siv.  Old  Aryan  3T?TT  for  being  remains 
in  Greek  as  rival  to  be,  didH  for  giving  as  Souvai  to  give,  for 
becoming  as  cpuciv  to  become,  for  hearing  as  xXueiv  to  hear. 
Can  we  hold  that  this  ancient  Aryan  form  persists  in  the  Veda,  in 
such  forms  as  Hidd,  didH  ?  The  hypothesis  is  tenable.  In  that  case, 
however,  we  should  land  ourselves  in  our  passage  in  a  piece  of 
grotesque  bathos,  “These  Soma-juices  have  been  distilled  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  Soma” !  If  we  are  to  accept  the  idea  of  drink¬ 
ing  for  h  idd^,  Sayana’s  interpretation  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 
But  although  h idd^  occurs  to  us  naturally  as  of  the  same  form 
as  d  i  d  d  ,  by  the  addition  of  3TT  to  the  root  TT  to  drink  with  the 
intercalary  euphonious  which  we  find  established  in  Tamil  & 
surviving  in  Sanscrit  forms  like  pr,  ppT,  yet  Hidd^  may  equally 
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derive  from  the  root  'Jj  to  purify  by  modification  of  the  root 
vowel,  as  in  h  and  h  i«m  before  the  termination  3TT.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  this  account  of  gcPTTl",  we  get  a  deep  and  fruitful  significance 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  subtle,  suggestive  and  pregnant 
style  of  the  hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas.  The  nectar  juices  are 
distilled  for  the  primary  process  of  purification  of  what  has  been 
distilled,  when  they  are  purified,  41 ,  they  then  come 

into  use^l^d  41d4,  because  they  are  then^nfsiT:.  The  presence 
of  the  epithet  becomes  at  once  intelligible;  otherwise  an 

ornate  epithet,  not  without  meaning,  but  not  really  needed,  it 
becomes  in  this  rendering  a  word  of  capital  importance,  logically 
occurring  &  indeed  inevitable  in  the  context,  &  ^nfsfTH,  led 
up  to  naturally  by  :,  comes  with  equal  inevitability  as  the 
climax  of  the  sentence  &  the  thought. 

41  d  4 .  Sayana  says  but  he  gives  other  significances 

also  for  41",  UHdM'ddd^i-rMdd^KHn^rd.  In  the  sense  of  going, 
as  in  the  familiar  classical  41cT,  41"  is  sometimes  the  compound  of 
f4"  +  ^to  go,  but  the  verb  we  have  in  41d4  is  rather  the  long  form 
41"  of  the  primary  root  f4"  to  manifest,  shine,  open,  be  born,  ap¬ 
pear,  produce,  grow,  spread,  extend,  move,  still  surviving  in 
f4w, The  rendering strikes  me  as  an  additional  sense 
forced  upon  it  by  the  ceremonialists  in  order  to  bring  this  crucial 
Vedic  term  within  the  scope  of  their  ritualistic  conceptions.  I  take 
it,  in  the  Veda,  in  its  natural  sense  of  manifestation,  appearance, 
bringing  out  or  expansion.  This  word  44f4"  describes  the  capital 
process  of  Vedic  Yoga,  the  manifestation  for  formation  &  activ¬ 
ity  of  that  which  is  in  us  unmanifest,  vague  or  inactive.  It  is  41d4 
or  4d41d4,  for  manifestation  of  the  gods  or  of  the  powers  and 
activities  which  they  represent  that  the  Vedic  sacrifice  is  initiated 
&  conducted  internally  in  subjective  meditation  &  surrender, 
externally  in  objective  worship  &  oblation.  The  Soma-juices 
purified  •mRti  41d4  go  to  manifest,  are  spent  for  manifestation, 
—  in  this  case,  as  we  see  in  the  next  verse  (^T  apjTPPTT:),  of 
Indra,  the  god  of  the  hymn,  Master  of  mental  force. 

Tf4"-3TTf4rr:.  This  expression  must  either  consist  of  two  sep¬ 
arate  words,  &  3TTf4rr:  wrongly  combined  in  the  Padapatha 
or  it  is  a  compound  epithet  —  as  Sayana  takes  it  —  of  dlnm  :. 
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In  the  first  case,  TfV  may  mean  curd  &  3Tt1Vt:  milk,  used  in  the 
plural  to  express  several  helpings  of  milk;  we  shall  have  then 
to  translate  ritualistically,  “Here  are  (Somas)  distilled  for  the 
Soma  drinker  &  here,  purified,  go  Somas,  curd  and  milks  for 
eating.”  Let  those  take  it  so  who  will  and  reconcile  as  they  can 
its  puerility  with  the  loftiness  of  the  verse  that  precedes  &  the 
subtlety  of  the  verse  that  follows.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  con¬ 
struction  &  arrangement  of  words  that  :W3TTfVr:  is  an  epithet 
of  V  u  m  : .  Sayana’s  explanation  is  too  wonderfully  complex  for 
acceptation;  nor  can  ?1V-3Tt1Vt:  mean  ^fV-3ulsi  t-fW;  one  of 
the  two  factors  in  the  compound  may  have  a  verbal  force,  the 
other  of  the  governed  substantive;  nor  in  the  older  terms  of  Vedic 
language  is  there  any  insurmountable  objection  to  the  verb  in 
the  compound  preceding  the  word  it  governs.  ^fV  will  then  be  a 
verbal  adjective  formed  by  reduplication  from  IV  (ctVfV^,  the 
adjective  ^1V  etc)  upholding,  able  to  uphold  and  srrfVr  a  noun 
expressing  devouring  heat,  force  or  intensity  akin  to  the  other 
Vedic  word  317^  more  than  once  used  adjectivally  in  this  sense 
by  Madhuchchhandas.  We  get  therefore  the  sense  “able,  being 
purified,  to  sustain  the  action  of  their  own  intensity”,  —  not, 
therefore,  rapidly  wasted  so  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  basis 
of  delight  &  force  necessary  for  Indra’s  action. 

V  Ttw  cjVr  3TWP7T:  I  W*?  Vjvyi-M  ^fil  II  ",  II 

Thou  for  the  drinking  of  the  Soma-juice  straightway  didst  appear 
increased,  O  Indra,  for  supremacy,  O  great  in  strength. 

3T7fpp!TT:  didst  appear;  again  the  habitual  past. 

The  idea  of  the  verse  follows  in  logical  order  on  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  last.  The  Rishi  has  devoted  his  first  four  verses  to 
the  reasons  he  has  to  give  for  the  preference  of  Indra  and  the 
hymning  of  Indra.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  offering  of  the  Soma, 
the  wine  of  immortality,  ananda  materialised  in  the  delight-filled 
vitality;  it  is  first  expressed  in  the  terms  of  joy  &  vitality;  it  is  next 
purified;  purified  it  is  spent  in  the  putting  out  of  mental  force  for 
the  manifestation  of  divine  Mind,  Indra;  Indra  manifests  at  once, 
TtVI"  apjfrtpp":,  but  he  manifests  increased;  a  greater  mental 
force  appears  than  has  been  experienced  in  the  past  stages  of 
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the  Yoga  or  the  life.  Indra  appears  thus  increased  'Tin -M  & 
i  m  ,  primarily  for  the  drinking  of  the  joy  &  vitality  that  has 
been  distilled,  secondarily,  through  &  as  a  result  of  the  taking 
up  of  that  joy  &  vitality  in  the  active  mental  consciousness  for 
supremacy,  that  is  to  say,  for  full  manifestation  of  his  force  in 
that  fullness  in  which  he  is  always  the  leader  of  the  divine  war, 
king  &  greatest  of  the  battling  gods.  Therefore  is  the 

appellation  placed  at  the  end  in  order  to  explain  ^  i  m  . 

The  Lord  of  Mental  Force  is  a  very  mighty  god;  therefore,  when 
he  appears  in  his  fullness,  it  is  always  his  force  that  takes  the 
lead  in  our  activity.  We  have  in  these  two  verses  a  succession  of 
symbolic  concepts  in  perfect  logical  order  which  express  stage 
by  stage  the  whole  process  of  the  divine  manifestation  in  this 
lower  material  activity,  devaviti  in  adhwara  yajna. 

3TT  Rpi'Tj,  3TTW:  fl'h-ilfl  ffiw:  1ST  T  ^  S-HdU  II  V9  II 

May  the  fiery  Soma-juices  enter  into  thee,  O  Indra,  thou  who 
hast  delight  in  the  Word;  may  they  be  peace  to  thee  in  thy 
forward- acting  awareness. 

3u :.  omi Tun'd :,  says  Sayana;  but  the  epithet  is  then  in¬ 
apposite.  3TT9J'  like  3TTf?TT  means  devouring,  fiery,  intense,  im¬ 
petuous,  swift  —  cf  the  senses  of  3TTf?TT  fire,  the  sun,  a  demon. 
The  joy  &  vitality  are  to  pervade  the  mental  force  and,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  force  of  the  word,  the  mantras, 
finr:,  therefore  Indra  is  addressed  as  Tn^i  :,  —  the  word,  besides, 
preparing  after  the  fashion  of  Vedic  interlinking  the  transition 
of  the  thought  to  the  subject  of  the  next  verse. 

TOF.  The  epithet  is  not  here  merely  ornamental  or  gen¬ 
erally  descriptive;  if  it  were,  the  vocative  would  have  been 
preferred.  The  use  of  the  dative  indicates  clearly  that  Hddd  is 
meant  to  express  the  condition  in  which  the  peace  is  desired. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  of  the  sadhaka  is  the  difficulty  of 
combining  action  with  a  basis  of  calm;  when  intense  force 
enters  the  system  &  is  put  out  in  activity,  it  brings  eagerness, 
disturbance,  trouble,  an  excitement  of  activity  &  exhaustion 
of  relapse.  There  is  ^auTn,  absence  of  ?T.  It  is  easy  to  avoid 
this  when  there  is  quietude  &  the  ananda  is  merely  enjoyed, 
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not  utilised.  But  Indra,  as  mental  force,  has  to  be  prachetas, 
consciously  active,  putting  his  consciousness  forward  in  thought 
&  action,  he  has  to  absorb  the  Soma-wine  &  lose  nothing 

of  its  fire,  yet  preserve  the  peace  of  the  liberated  soul.  The  Soma- 
juices  have  to  bring  added  peace  with  them  to  the  active  mind 
as  well  as  an  added  force. 

dTT  fdlHI  STftcRT  Kld^dl  I  cTT  far:  II  c;  || 

Thee  the  hymns  of  praise  have  increased,  thee,  the  hymns  of 
prayer,  O  Indra  of  the  hundred  mights;  thee  may  our  Words 
increase. 

the  habitual  past.  In  the  past  and  as  a  rule,  praise 
of  Indra  &  prayer  to  Indra  have  increased  &  increase  the  mental 
force;  let  the  words  also  of  this  mantra  now  increase  it. 

fpr:  takes  up  the  b  1 4  «i :  of  the  last  line.  It  is  the  mantra  that 
has  to  make  the  Soma  effective  in  increasing  Indra.  The  thought, 
therefore,  takes  up  the  5T  •Hi'Md  of  the  first  rik  and  applies  it  to 
the  office  which  is  asked  of  Indra,  for  which  he  has  been  given 
the  Soma  wine,  the  final  purpose  of  the  invocatory  chant  &  the 
utility  of  this  divine  increase  in  the  fiery  strength  of  the  Soma 
offering. 

adwrf^n  *hRh  <rr^rbr^r:  ^lw  i  -MpHtr^wibH  ftemi  \  11 

Unimpaired  in  his  expansion  may  Indra  safeguard  this  myriad 
wealth  (of  mind)  on  which  all  our  strengths  are  established. 

3Tfai ci)  Id  : .  The  ritualistic  interpretation  of  the  ninth  rik  is 
not  unworth  noting  for  its  unadulterated  clumsiness  &  uncon¬ 
vincing  pointlessness.  Sayana  takes  in  the  sense  of  food 
and  supposes  it  to  allude  to  the  Soma.  “Let  Indra”  he  renders 
it  “whose  protection  is  undamaged  enjoy  this  food  thousand- 
numbered,  in  which  food  are  all  strengths.”  Nothing  is  clear 
here  except  the  working  of  a  mind  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  text  and  compelled  to  hammer  out  a  meaning  in  harmony 
with  tradition  and  ritualistic  prepossessions.  In  the  light  of  the 
symbolic  interpretation,  the  verse  like  every  other  becomes  both 
in  sense  &  construction  simple,  straightforward,  logical,  well- 
ordered  &  full  of  subtle  purpose  &  consummate  dexterity, 
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is  expansion,  see  [  J  &  appendix.  Indra  is  supposed  to  have 
increased  mental  force  in  accordance  with  past  experience 
F^hi-mFC,  FFt^FT)  and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  cFTFF<LFrfFT:; 
the  Rishi  prays  that  that  increased  mental  force  may  remain 
unimpaired  arfSRT,  and  that  the  Lord  of  the  Force,  thus  preserved 
in  the  expansion  of  his  power,  may  safeguard,  preserve  or  keep 
safe  (FFF)  this  substance  of  mind,  this  rich  mind-stuff  full  of  the 
force  of  Indra  FffFF  in  which  all  human  strengths  repose  for 
their  effectiveness  and  stability. 

FFF.  The  group  of  words  FT:,  FtRt:,  FF,  FFF:,  FF:,  fIf:, 
FTFfF:,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  Veda.  Sayana  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  interpretation  of  them.  He  applies  to  them  his 
favourite  ritualistic  ideas  of  giving,  favour,  praying,  eating  etc. 
I  attach  to  them  invariably  the  sense  of  substance,  permanence, 
safety,  preservation,  safeguarding.  The  basic  sense  of  the  roots 
of  the  Sa  family  is  substance,  steadfastness,  stability,  solidity.  FT: 
is  the  Greek  ooiq,  safe,  FtTf:  the  Greek  ooioic,,  safety,  salvation, 
preservation;  FF  is  the  basis  of  the  Latin  sanus,  sound,  sane, 
in  health  which  rests  on  the  fundamental  sense  “well-preserved, 
safe  from  harm”,  &  of  the  Sanscrit  FFF,  FFT,  FF1F,  FFTFF: 
perpetual,  eternal,  &  FFF:,  FfF:,  FF:,  FTFfF:  are  its  derivatives 
in  this  fundamental  significance.  We  shall  find  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  will  illuminate  the  sense  of  every  passage  in  which 
the  words  occur,  need  never  be  varied  and  never  lead  to  either 
straining  of  sense  or  awkwardness  of  construction. 

FFF"  means  “a  thousand”;  if  that  be  its  only  significance, 
F1?fFF  must  mean,  myriad,  thousandfold,  infinitely  numerous 
or  varied.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  FFF"  meant  originally 
as  an  adjective  plentiful  or  forceful,  or  as  a  noun,  plenty  or 
force;  F^fFF  would  then  mean  “abundantly  plentiful”  or  “rich 
in  force”.  In  any  case,  it  describes  well  the  myriad-shaped  wealth 
of  mind-stuff  &  mind-force  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  mas¬ 
culine  activities  or  practical  masteries,  FfFFF  fFFFTfF  hT<-m  i  .  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  take  the  phrase  to  mean  “wealth  counted  by 
thousands”  of  gold  pieces  or  of  cattle,  in  which,  says  the  Vedic 
Rishi,  reside  all  forms  of  human  strength  and  greatness.  But  I 
am  not  disposed  to  lend  the  sentiment  of  Mammon  worship  to 
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men  of  an  early  age  in  which  strength,  skill  and  mental  resource 
must  have  been  the  one  source  &  protection  of  wealth  &  not, 
as  falsely  seems  to  be  the  fact  in  a  plutocratic  age,  wealth  the 
source  &  condition  of  the  rest.  The  Vedic  Rishis  may  have  been 
primitive  savages,  but  primitive  savages  did  not  hold  sentiments 
of  this  kind;  they  valued  strength  &  skill  first,  wealth  only  as  the 
reward  of  strength  &  skill. 

m  Tf  *rat  3rf>r  fbw:  i  wtt  w  ii  s>°  ii 

Let  not  mortal  men  (or,  let  not  the  slayers)  do  hurt  to  us,  O  Indra 
who  delightest  in  the  mantra;  be  the  lord  of  our  bodies  &  give 
us  to  ward  off  the  stroke. 

JTrfb  Greek  (3poT oq,  mortal.  The  Rishi  has  already  prayed 
for  protection  of  his  spiritual  gains  against  spiritual  enemies; 
he  now  prays  for  the  safety  from  human  blows  of  the  physical 
body.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  *Trfb  here  has  an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  sense;  for  the  termination  cf  may  have 
either  force,  w:  undoubtedly  means  mortal  in  the  Veda,  but  it 
is  possible  that  it  bears  also  the  sense  of  slayer,  smiter,  deadly 
one  like  in  the  Latin  Mars,  like  the  transitive  sense  in  mortal, 
which  means  either  subject  to  death  or  deadly.  In  any  case  I 
cannot  follow  Sayana  in  taking  d  d 1 H  as  subject  to  srTf.  I  take 
it  subject  to  f?TRt  which  is  otherwise  otiose  &  pointless  in  the 
sentence.  The  significant  use  of  H 1 4^1 :  indicates  that  the  safety 
from  mortal  strokes  is  also  claimed  as  a  result  of  the  Vedic 
mantra.  “Let  not  those  who  would  slay,  do  harm  against  us 
(3Tf*T  in  our  direction);  do  thou,  Indra,  lord  of  mental  force,  in 
the  strength  of  the  mantra,  govern  our  bodies  and  when  the 
blow  comes  in  our  direction  ward  it  off  or  enable  us  to  ward 
it  off  (-q q -mi ,  causal).”  The  reference  seems  to  me  to  be  to  that 
power  of  the  mental  force  in  which  the  Indian  Yogin  has  always 
believed,  the  power  which,  substituting  a  divine  mental  action 
for  the  passive,  helpless  &  vulnerable  action  of  the  body,  protects 
the  individual  and  turns  away  all  attempts  physical  or  otherwise 
to  do  him  hurt.  If  I  am  right  in  my  interpretation,  we  see  the 
source  of  the  Tantric  idea  of  the  stoma  or  stotra  acting  as  a 
kavacha  or  mental  armour  around  the  body  which  keeps  off 
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the  attacks  of  suffering,  calamity,  disease,  wounds  or  death.  We 
may  note  that  if  *TrTT:  be  slayers,  d  -j  d 1 H  rnay  be  governed  by 
Wb,  “Let  not  the  slayers  of  the  body  do  hurt  towards  us,  O 
Indra  who  delightest  in  the  mantra;  govern  them  (our  bodies 
with  thy  mental  force)  &  give  us  to  ward  off  the  stroke.”  But, 
in  any  case,  whether  we  associate  d  d  I H  with  3Tfh"  or  JTdt:  or 
5XRT,  ill'll  must  refer  back  to  d-jdiH .  Sayana’s  “ward  off  the 
blow,  for  thou  canst”,  is  a  pointless  superfluity,  one  of  those 
ideas  which  seem  right  &  ingenious  to  the  scholar,  but  would 
never  suggest  itself  to  the  poet;  least  of  all  to  a  master  of  style 
like  Madhuchchhanda. 


[7] 

[RV  1.82. 1J 
I.  82 

f  spgff  ftTTT 

=T:  ^FJcTTW:  if  d-  fffll 

upo  [shuj  crin  uhi  giro  maghavan  matatha  iva 
yada  nah  sunritavatah  kara  ad  arthayasa  id 
yoja  nu  indra  te  hari 

3TT  3TWTT  tr^- ?TT  towards  (us)  verily  ^ 

well,  firr:  spjjff  3#:  spj  hear  (our)  words  f 

wr  iTT3Typpr:  m  wrtffp  RtldifiH-i  w  (be) 

not  as  if  other  than  thou  art  tlpnidd  :  T: 

^TrtTff^WR:  3T  Wffrft  when  thou  makest 
us  possessed  of  the  mind  of  truth  3TRT  cT3T  spj-md  frf 
3PP  add-  thou  seekest  the  goal  fit  IT  5^3!  C 

cTT  LldNaqiq^-ii  di -dd  O  Indra,  yoke  now  thy  two  bright 
horses. 

Turn  well  thy  ear  of  hearing  towards  us  and  hearken  to  our 
words;  O  master  of  riches,  be  not  other  than  thy  Truth;  when 
thou  hast  made  us  to  have  the  word  of  truth,  then  thou  movest 
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to  the  goal  of  thy  way.  Yoke  now,  O  Indra,  thy  bright  horses. 

T  =  rrg\  3TrFIT:.  S.  “not  as  before”.  But  I  think  it  means  either 
not  right,  not  as  thou  ought  to  be,  not  giving  the  just  response  to 
our  words  or  else  not  as  thou  art  really,  etc,  straight  of 

will,  a  warrior  for  the  Aryan,  a  conqueror  and  giver  of  the  riches 
of  truth  and  its  powers;  do  not  seem  to  be  something  else.  Cf 
the  force  of  rPtT in  qiqid^dd  :  aright,  true.  ^didd  :.  ^FJrTT 
is  taken  by  S.  in  its  latest  sense,  true  and  pleasant  speech.  The 
word  is  probably  from  g-  and  with  an  euphonic  connecting 
T.  Other  passages  suggest  true  mind  rather  than  true  speech,  but 
it  may  here  mean  speech,  since  it  is  the  words,  ffTT:  of  which 
the  Rishi  is  speaking.  3PP9W.  S.  takes  3PP  in  the  sense  of  STPP 
=  -q  i  d ,  thou  art  prayed  to  or  desired.  I  take  the  verb  as  a 
nominal  from  3PP  =  thou  movest  to  the  goal. 

For  the  whole  sense  of  the  verse  consult  the  parallel  passage 
I.[10J.3-4  hr  %f5RT  i  t  if  dOdHi 

pKi^Pd  ttf^-  fddFl  arr  w  i  “Yoke  thy 

two  maned  bright  horses  (cf  below  Pid  A  t.l^i  d  I  fTf),  strong 
(males)  which  fill  their  girths,  then,  O  Indra  Soma-drinker,  act 
the  hearkening  towards  our  words,  come,  give  voice  in  answer 
to  our  hymns  of  praise,  utter  the  word,  cry  aloud”;  and  the 
previous  verse  1.10.2.  dPi$l  3PF  'iP^K'dPd  II  “Then 

Indra  gives  us  knowledge  of  the  goal,  a  bull  with  the  herd  (of 
his  rays  ^IT  WT),  he  moves  (towards  the  goal).” 

Indra’s  hearing  of  the  word  dH^ld  has  a  meaning  as  is  shown 
by  this  parallel  passage.  His  hearing  is  for  a  response,  the  divine 
Mind  answering  with  its  word  of  Truth  J  I'Tl  IT  3TT  W  to  the 
human  word  that  seeks  the  Truth.  This  gives  a  connected  sense 
to  FTrPtT  do  not  seem  to  give  another  than  the  right  answer; 
do  not  confuse  our  minds  with  error.  Why?  Because  it  is  when 
Indra  makes  men  ^JdTW:,  that  is,  gives  them  possession  of  the 
mind  and  word  of  the  Truth  that  he  leads  them  towards  the  3PF, 
dP; 9)  3PP  ddld,  the  goal  of  Truth,  the  supreme  levels  rising  from 
height  to  height  d"Rt:  d  1  ^d  1  <?§d_  1.10.2. 
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[8J 

[RV  1.86.1-3] 

1.86. 

The  eighty  fifth  &  eighty  sixth  hymns  of  the  first  Mandala, 
hymns  of  the  Rishi  Gotama  to  the  Maruts,  are  of  especial  im¬ 
portance,  because  they  fix  the  subjective  character  &  functions 
of  the  Maruts  with  a  greater  clearness  than  most  of  the  suktas 
addressed  to  these  deities;  for  in  these  others  the  material  symbol 
is  so  prominent  as  to  veil  for  modern  minds  the  truths  of  our 
inner  being  and  experience  which  it  symbolises.  I  take  first  the 
second  of  the  two  hymns,  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  language 
and  its  indications  are  quite  lucid  and  definite. 

Maruto  yasya  hi  kshaye  patha  divo  vimahasah, 

Sa  sugopatamo  janah. 

In  this  verse  I  cannot  accept  patha  in  Sayana’s  sense,  somam 
pibatha,  drink  the  nectar.  Patha  clearly  prepares  us  for  the 
sugopatamo  in  the  third  pada  of  the  rik  and  means  “protect”. 
Divo  cannot  mean  “from  heaven”,  since  there  is  no  verb  of 
motion;  it  must,  therefore,  be  connected  with  vimahasah.  The 
Maruts  are  the  diffused  energies  (vi-mahas)  of  Div,  the  mental 
world;  they  are  the  rays  of  the  ideal  knowledge-force,  the  Vi- 
jnana,  pouring  itself  out  in  mind  and  diffusing  itself  in  action 
of  mental  knowledge.  The  expression  divo  vimahasah  gives  the 
justification  of  sugopatamo;  because  the  Maruts  are  these  dif¬ 
fused  energies  of  the  Truth,  Right,  Wideness  above,  therefore 
their  protection  is  perfectly  effective  for  the  Sacrificer. 

“O  Maruts,  verily,  in  whosoever’s  dwellings  ye  protect,  the 
spreading  energies  of  Heaven,  he  is  the  most  safely  guarded  of 
men.” 

Yajnair  va  yajnavahaso  viprasya  va  matinam, 

Marutah  srinuta  havam. 

The  Maruts  bear  the  action  of  the  sacrifice,  says  Gotama,  yajnair. 
We  have  here  the  fundamental  sense  of  yajna  coming  to  the 
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surface;  yajna  is  really  the  putting  out  of  force  which  constitutes 
the  effort  of  the  Yati;  it  is  yatna  applied  or  devoted  to  a  particular 
object  or  to  a  particular  person;  from  this  latter  sense  we  get  the 
idea  of  giving  and  sacrifice.  The  Maruts  uphold  the  sacrifice  of 
force,  joy  or  being  in  the  human  individual  by  sacrifices  of  force, 
joy  or  being  from  the  store,  the  samudra,  of  the  mental  Brah¬ 
man,  —  divas.  In  other  words  by  outpourings  into  activity  of  the 
universal  substance  which  they  as  gods  have  at  their  command 
they  support  the  outpouring  into  being  by  man  of  the  individual 
store  which  he  has  at  command. 

Va  ..  va  means  rather,  “both  ..  and”,  than  “either  ..  or”. 
It  is  affirmative  like  vai.  Vashabdah  samuchchaye,  says  Sayana. 
Matinam  depends  by  a  very  natural  figure  on  the  idea  of  bearing 
in  “vahaso”,  the  second  part  of  the  preceding  compound,  which 
casts  out  from  itself  the  shadow  of  an  implied  “vahnayah”  or 
“vodharah”.  The  Maruts  are  upholders  not  only  of  action,  but 
of  the  thoughts  or  mind  states  that  express  themselves  in  action 
—  still,  because  they  are  divo  vimahasah  the  thought  continues 
logically  from  the  first  verse. 

“Ye  who  by  your  sacrifices  uphold  alike  our  sacrifice,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  seer,  O  Maruts,  hear  my  call.  ” 

Uta  va  yasya  vajino,  anu  vipram  atakshata, 

Sa  ganta  gomati  vraje. 

Uta  va,  “And  besides”,  “moreover”;  the  Rishi  is  giving  a  fresh 
aspect  of  the  activity  of  the  Maruts;  as  diffused  energies  of  an 
illuminated  mentality  &  therefore  efficient  protectors  of  our 
mental  being,  substance  &  gains,  not  only  are  they  uphold¬ 
ers  of  our  outgoing  action  and  upholders  of  our  illuminated 
mind  states,  but  they  are  the  formers  of  being  &  thought  & 
image,  inward  &  outward,  like  Indra  their  chief  (Indrajyestha 
Marudganah),  who  is  surupakritnu,  a  maker  of  perfect  forms. 
Vajino  may  be  an  epithet  either  of  yasya  or  of  the  subject  of 
atakshata.  I  think  that,  like  virasya  in  the  next  line,  it  is  meant 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  sacrificer’s  being  which  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  action  described  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  not  so 
much  the  condition  necessary  in  the  Maruts  for  their  work  of 
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formation,  although  that  also  is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  sense. 
There  is  a  certain  difficulty  also  about  vipram.  Is  it  an  accusative 
governed  in  sense  by  anu  or  by  atakshata?  The  former  is  only 
possible  if  we  suppose  vipra  to  have,  besides  its  ordinary  sense 
of  enlightened,  also,  like  kavi  and  rishi,  the  sense  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  assign  this  sense  to  the 
word  and  we  may  even  say  that  it  must,  in  the  origins  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  have  borne  it  for  a  time;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  fact  whether  it  still  bore  it  in  the  language  of  the  Veda.  It 
is,  I  think,  necessary  to  take  it  so  here,  because  of  yasya.  If 
vipra  meant  the  seer,  we  should  have  yam  &  not  yasya.  As  it  is, 
vipram  is  evidently  something  in  the  sacrificer  which  the  Maruts 
mould  into  shape,  anu,  according  to  the  energy  from  the  vijnana 
above.  For  atakshata  is  the  defining  into  shape  of  the  indefinite 
substance  of  mind  in  Div,  through  yajna  and  mati,  putting  forth 
of  force  for  activity  and  movement  of  the  mind  state  into  mental 
thought  &  feeling.  By  these  movements  the  Maruts  shape  the 
mental  enlightenment  of  the  seer  into  a  well-arranged  and  well- 
formed  knowledge.  As  a  result,  sa  ganta  gomati  vraje,  he  has 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  luminous  ordered  motion  of  the 
Chit  in  mind,  vraja  in  the  sense  of  regular  movement,  or  in 
the  luminous  throng  of  thoughts  from  above,  vraja  in  the  sense 
of  herd  or  assemblage.  The  rays  of  thought,  descending  from 
above,  are  assembled  in  their  movement,  the  rashmin  vyuha  of 
the  Isha  Upanishad,  and  among  them  the  man  of  full  substance, 
right  thought  &  action  protected  &  energised  by  the  Maruts 
moves  a  formed  and  complete  thinker  &  knower,  freed  from  the 
darkness  and  the  twilight  of  lower  states. 

“Then  too,  whosoever  has  substance  &  in  him  ye  have 
shaped  aright  his  knowledge,  moves  in  the  radiant  march.” 

In  these  three  verses  the  powers  &  functions  of  the  Maruts 
are  defined,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  the  deities  the  Rishi 
chooses  for  invocation  in  this  hymn.  Because  they  are  the  sup¬ 
porters,  energisers  &  formers  of  the  knowledge  in  him,  therefore 
he  calls  them  for  the  action  desired  by  him  in  this  sukta.  So  much 
is  praise;  the  rest  of  the  hymn  is  prayer. 
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[9] 

[RV  1.122.1-3] 

Veda. 

3fT  W  T:  'TFtT  zrjf  ^TTST  4te§T  *IT«r  I 

fteft  3Twtfr  3T^r^r  jtwT  jkj-m'i  :  n  s>  ii 

1. Sayana 

W  =  Mldoii  3T  =  i^PfSfTNTT  ^  =  ^TTWRT 

=  sT^rmr  (w^rbr  wt)  4)a§q  =  wrt  *tfw 

Rendering  —  Offer  perfectly  to  Rudra,  rainer  of  the  fruit, 
the  protective  sacrificial  food,  0  light  in  anger  (priests);  I  praise 
the  Maruts  in  the  two  firmaments  &  the  driver  out  from  heaven 
of  the  Asura  with  his  heroes  by  means  of  the  quiver. 


2.  Suggestions 

=  swift  =  Gupoq,  mind,  passion,  soul. 

4l  oD|'r  =  kindly,  friendly  sPrfrfr  =  I  stood  firm,  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Bring  forward  the  substance,  O  ye  who  are  swift  in  impetu¬ 
ous  passion,  a  sacrifice  for  Rudra  who  hath  befriended  even  that 
which  maintaineth  you;  by  the  strengths  of  the  mighty  One  I  sit 
established  in  heaven,  O  Maruts,  yea  in  the  two  firmaments,  as 
an  arrow  in  a  quiver. 

wbr  jw  Rkh  i 

3Tc*fr  sjrT  WRT  ff-MV-f  Iw  H’fdi  || 

1. Sayana 

^rff:  =  *1  ^  U|  i  P4fi  ^  fl  I  I  RrM  :  3TrF  =  3TW  TOT  ^T 

Rendering  —  As  a  wife  to  increase  the  former  call  (of  her 
husband  becomes  swift  of  gait),  so  may  Dawn  &  Night  variously 
known  (by  various  mantras)  or  variously  knowing  (many  ways 
of  increasing  us)  come  quickly;  like  the  sun,  wearing  a  form 
well-connected  with  golden  rays  and  extended,  well  seen  by  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  (may  Usha  protect  our  former  call). 
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2.  Like  a  wife  for  increase  of  our  former  offering  Dawn  &  Night 
be  manifoldly  manifested;  Dawn,  wearing  Being  sewn  together 
like  garments,  seeing  perfectly  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  by  his 
golden  brilliances. 

hR'thi  ppit  prat  araf  i 

n#i«nnrH-^iH4m  *pf  p:  pvfr  faw  %pt:  n 

1. Sayana 

Pd^t  dddl^T -M^l  faiKlni  ^llH :  I 

PPP:  ^WTl^JTWT  W^P:  I 

Md  pfajUf^d  SfftPPpfacW:  I 
c|Rc|f^^  tpjdw  I 

Rendering  —  May  Agni,  destroyer  of  coverings  (trees  etc), 
widely  who  goes  abroad,  intoxicate  us  &  may  the  wind  that  is 
rainer  of  the  waters  intoxicate  us;  0  Indra  &  Parjanya,  do  you 
make  us  sharp;  therefore  (because  we  praise)  may  the  all  gods 
be  willing  to  give  us  plenty  of  food. 

2.  May  he  the  wide-pervading  who  destroyeth  all  coverings  be 
full  of  rapture  in  us;  may  the  Wind  be  full  of  rapture,  he  who 
is  masterful  over  the  waters;  O  Indra  &  Parvata,  do  ye  become 
keen  in  us,  and  may  all  the  gods  in  us  attain  their  supreme 
substance. 


[10J 

[RV  1.123. fj 


Hymns  of  Kakshivan  Dairghatamasa 
Hymn  to  Usha. 

I.  123. 

^  ^famrrdT  srptftr,  stt  pp  tdmd  apjprat  spRf :  i 

fPPTfPPPTPPt  :,  ribbed -d)  FTfPTP  STPTPII  9 II 

Sayana 

SP^gJPT:  dtltddl-MI  fpraW  TPfSt#:  PPpt 
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5W  fuiHHluPl  ^cHiiftHI  -hIvsTI  %^T 34 1 R-Md^-d  : 

fccM'jH  ji^hi^i  ?ot:)I  ^ftTT  PdPdqJmyddl 

iTfcff  cfT  JT^TPJTT  Phc|  rn  |i|  |-AM<h|  <rncj  I  <U|  *c|i  f% RtirH  i  f^rff  (rFTT 
PHdK-M'-dl)  :  ^Wrjf^RTPJcr  I 

?fai ui i -mi  :  ^fsPHT  in  this  verse  may  be  an  epithet  of  Usha,  the 
Dawn.  There  is  also  a  goddess  Dakshina  in  the  Veda,  who  is 
a  female  energy  depending  on  the  god  Daksha.  Daksha  being 
the  god  who  conducts  the  faculty  of  discriminative  judgment, 
Dakshina  is  the  faculty  he  conducts,  intelligence,  discrimination 
or  reason.  Intelligence  has  yoked  her  car,  instituted,  that  is  to 
say,  the  joy  of  her  activities;  the  deathless  gods  take  their  seats  in 
the  car,  not  as  Sayana  suggests  to  go  to  the  material  sacrifice  in 
the  car  of  dawn,  but  to  take  their  part  in  the  internal  yajna  in  the 
chariot  of  the  Intelligence.  In  this  hymn,  however,  since  it  is  the 
dawn  of  realisation  in  the  mind  that  is  intended,  Dakshina  and 
Usha  are  possibly  identified  or  at  any  rate  so  closely  associated 
that  their  action  and  epithets  are  almost  in  common. 

Intelligence  or  Dawn  has  risen  up  out  of  the  black  darkness; 
illumination  of  Intelligence  has  come  out  of  the  obscuration  of 
ignorance  or  aprakasha;  from  the  black  is  a  description 

of  the  tamoguna  which  is  always  represented  in  Yoga  by  the 
black  colour.  Dakshina  or  Usha  is  3RT,  noble,  one  of  the  high 
gods  that  help  as  opposed  to  the  Dasyus,  the  dark  &  ignoble 
enemies  of  the  spirit;  she  is  Pd^i-m :,  either  wide  or  various  in 
her  motion  or  wide  &  vast  in  her  being,  <|§dl,  a  power  of  the 
Mahas,  a  birth  from  the  wideness  of  the  truth  of  things.  She 
rises  Id  Pnrd -rfl  Si d  i d .  Sayana’s  interpretation,  “healing 

the  disease  of  darkness  with  a  view  to  human  habitation”,  is 
obviously  a  forced  modern  gloss.  Id Pticd -dl  in  the  Veda  differs 
in  sense  from  facf  (Pdd>d;  %T)  only  by  the  addition  of  the  general 
idea  of  continuity  or  else  of  frequency  or  prolonged  unfinished 
action.  Dakshina  or  Usha,  the  dawn  of  mental  illumination, 
brings  knowledge,  perception,  vision,  in  a  word  for  the  firm 
establishing  either  of  the  mind  in  its  illumination  or  of  the  human 
sadhaka  in  the  fresh  spiritual  position  or  abiding  place  he  has 
gained  in  the  progress  of  his  yoga.  STd"  is  frequently  turned  in 
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this  sense  by  the  figurative  &  symbolical  language  of  the  Vedas. 
Or  else  it  may  be  that  Dakshina  seeks  certainty  of  knowledge 
(compare  Rl  R4 RbcH I )  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  mind  in 
its  gettings. 


[HI 

[RV  1.176] 

I.  176 

fawft  £<-ddl :  w  farcftrf  ^  i 
r<  oil  di  i>i  th  a 

3T7picr  *pt  *fr  t  d-  w:  i 

O  thou  in  whose  two  hands  are  all  the  possessions  of  our 
five  dwelling  places,  make  clear  to  our  eyes  him  who  betrays 
us,  slay  him  even  in  heaven  becoming  the  thunderbolt.  Slay  him 
who  presses  not  out  the  nectar,  the  indifferent  and  oppressed 
in  hope,  who  is  not  thy  lover,  give  us  the  knowledge  of  him 
becoming  utterly  luminous  to  the  worshipper  so  that  he  bears 
up  thy  activities. 

Experienced,  Dec  14  &  15th  1913.  There  are  Powers  of  pure 
mind  which  are  indifferent,  equal  to  all  things,  as  in  possession 
of  the  samata,  —  but  they  are  void  of  active  delight;  they  do 
not  press  out  the  wine  of  immortal  delight,  they  possess  man 
in  that  state  when,  his  hopes  oppressed,  he  takes  refuge  in  a 
passive  &  equal  indifference,  and  is  no  longer  in  love  with 
mental  activities.  In  this  state  man  takes  this  enemy  of  Indra 
&  of  his  own  perfection  as  a  friend  and  helper.  Mental  force 
becoming  entirely  luminous  in  knowledge,  surih,  is  to  pierce 
this  dangerous  disguise  &  make  clear  to  the  inner  eye  the  true 
nature  of  this  harmful  agency,  sama  indeed,  but  asunvan,  sama 
because  dunasha  &  not  because  of  equal  delight.  He  is  to  be 
slain  in  the  pure  mind  where  he  dwells  by  Indra  in  the  form 
of  the  thunderbolt,  mind  force  informed  with  vaidyuta  energy 
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from  Mayas.  A  uhate  is  proleptic;  the  result  of  Indra  or  mind 
force  becoming  entirely  luminous  with  the  solar  light  of  the  ideal 
knowledge  is  to  perfect  the  mental  power  of  the  Yogin  so  that  he 
is  strong  to  support  &  hold  all  the  activities  of  mental  knowledge 
&  of  the  temperament  in  their  fullness. 

“Be  rapturous  in  us  and  a  dwelling  for  the  sacrifice,  enter 
with  mastery  into  Indra,  O  Soma;  thou  art  powerful,  moving 
forward,  and  thou  meetest  no  hostile  forces  on  thy  way.  In  him 
give  to  dwell  our  self-expressions,  who  is  alone  of  the  lords  of 
action,  and  according  to  his  movement  is  self-state  sown  in  us 

&  masterfully  he  cultivates  that  crop.  O  thou  etc . He  who  has 

the  twofold  fullness  and  his  created  being  is  free  from  flaw  or 
crevice  (continuous)  in  our  realisations,  in  that  Indra’s  struggle, 
O  Indu,  prolong  (protect)  his  richness  in  its  havings.  As  to  thy 
former  adorers,  O  Indra,  thou  cam’st  into  being  as  a  lover,  like 
waters  to  the  thirsty,  even  after  that  manner  of  soul-experience 
I  call  to  thee.  May  we  find  the  force  that  is  intense  &  pierces  in 
the  slaying.” 
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Hymn  11 

1.  [HT]  :  I  m  ffTt:  I  fTT FT  T  TTTfT  RT  fTTTTTTf:  II 

TTFTI  TTTT  <MI<I  MM^dl :  WTII  d^J-Md :  I 

tHpR^Xd  d  I  pH  II  I  ffat&l  u|  I -M >1 1  Id  ^rarnjftwrfX II 

Sy.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Indra;  do  not  hurt  me;  let  us  be  objects 
of  thy  giving  of  wealth;  these  foods  we  have  given  thee  which 
desire  the  wealth  of  the  sacrificer  &  are  like  flowing  rivers, 
increase  thee. 

O  God-in-mind,  hear  our  call;  be  not  our  enemy;  may  we 
be  elect  for  the  giving  of  thy  treasures  of  substance;  seeking  that 
substance  these  our  abundant  energies  increase  thee,  yea,  they 
flow  forth  as  the  waters  of  existence. 

Notes.  frwT  Til  The  energies  well  forth  as  the  seven 
forms  of  conscious  force  typified  by  the  seven  rivers.  T  here 
is  the  “as”  of  identity,  not  of  similitude.  It  has  more  the  force 
of  trr  than  of  fd",  but  hovers  between  the  two.  This  sense  is 
evident  from  the  next  Rik  — Tiff:  ..  'Jeff:.  These  abundances 
of  forces,  3rd":,  are  those  of  the  great  floods  formerly  held  in  by 
the  great  Python. 

2. fwitJTII  TTTI  RdFd)H8HpddK  II  3PT  I  W  Tdffr 

tttii  5iti  srfori  ffH^rii  srPTWi  Frf^Prfrwii 

Sy.  O  Indra,  destroyer  of  the  foe,  thou  hast  released  many  great 
waters  beset  by  the  closed  (waters),  which  thou  didst  increase. 
Increasing  by  our  hymns  thou  hast  split  downward  the  destroyer 
who  thought  himself  immortal. 
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O  God  in  mind,  thou  hast  released  the  mighty  Ones  whom 
thou  didst  feed,  —  yea,  O  Hero,  many  waters  that  were  beset  by 
the  Python.  When  he  increased  by  our  expressings  of  him,  then 
did  he  rend  &  cast  down  the  destroyer  who  had  dreamed  that 
he  was  immortal. 

srarfiRcT  I  The  usual  sudden  transition  from  the  second  to 
the  third  person;  there  is  no  need  to  take  it  as  an  old  or  irregular 
form  for  SRTfHT:  II 

3.  ^t%yi  T?f^f  *pr  i  i  w  fdldKHirt'd  - 

^ s^uii  ii  *ji  fad'll  ^t^ti  wwn  i 

f^HTffril  XT^rr:  I  ^dd:  II  ^RTI  ^H-ldld  *r$r  McdM^d 

^«dmi  ti  d y rd i  m  st^tt  fidH  11 

Sy.  O  Indra,  destroyer  of  the  foe,  lo  the  chants  &  praises,  means 
of  happiness,  which  thou  didst  swiftly  desire,  the  hymns  of 
praise,  yes,  the  hymns  of  praise  in  which  thou  becomest  joyful, 
these  are  those  shining  praises  that  go  forward  for  thy  sake  as 
thou  comest  to  our  sacrifice. 

Even  these  expressings  of  thee,  O  Hero,  O  God-in-mind,  in 
which  was  thy  desire,  and  the  affirmations  of  the  violent  God, 
they  increased  thee;  and  now  lo  these  energies  white  &  bright  in 
which  is  thy  ecstasy,  &  they  stream  forward  on  his  way  for  the 
Master  of  Life. 

tTgT:.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  <-^dd :  I  And  what  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  are  shining  praises?  Prfn  answers  to 
of  the  first  verse,  ypddd  recalls  the  Riddi  P"  srfcn .  The 
first  line  of  this  rik  is  a  parenthesis  developing  the  idea  of  the 
expressions  which  increase  Indra,  the  second  returns  to  the  idea 
of  the  the  xrff:. 

—  either  of  Rudra,  or  of  the  Maruts  who  are  Rudras 
&  sons  of  Rudra.  The  sense  is  affirmations  of  the  God-mind 
apt  for  the  Rudra-creation,  the  struggle  of  the  Pranic  powers  in 
the  triple  world.  Hence  the  waters  or  energies  flow  forward  for 
Vayu,  the  Pranic  god,  Master  of  vitality. 
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4.tpfl  sftW^nT  <-dl3444d  :  tpf  ffrf  W  fST3T  cPT  d  l£l  P-KM  H I 
WFT:  I  dvdHKd  II  fWW  *pfT:  II 

3T^R-|  3TW^II  ?#:i  ^TSTTf^tft^I  smjff:  5TW:  II  pfl 

1  srppr  fir  srwfyr  c*r  gw%f?rii 

spf.  Sayana  not  understanding  how  strength  can  be  bright, 
makes  5p=T  here  =  ?fpR"  but  in  the  other  three  cases  (v.  3  & 
4)  bright.  This  is  hypercritical  as  well  as  inconsistent,  for  he  has 
already  admitted  “shining  praises”.  Strength  can  very  well  be 
described  as  shining  or  bright;  the  phrase  has  a  clear  &  strong 
significance,  unlike  shining  praises. 

’ph.  Sayana’s  explanation  of  Surya  from  ’f  to  send,  impel  is 
false  etymology  &  false  interpretation.  =  sun,  comes  from 
=  to  shine,  cf  moon.  In  the  Veda  it  means  the  Illuminant  & 
Luminous  &  also  in  the  form  ^Pq<^  the  manifester,  producer. 

Sy.  We  become  increasers  of  the  fine  strength  and  placers 
swiftly  of  the  shining  thunderbolt  in  thy  two  arms.  Thou  increas¬ 
ing  &  bright,  O  Indra,  overcome  the  destroying  Asura  nations 
with  the  Sun  for  impeller  of  thy  weapon. 

White  &  bright  thy  strength  that  we  increase,  white  &  bright 
thy  lightning  that  we  place  in  the  two  arms  of  our  strength; 
white  &  bright  increasing  thou  in  us,  O  God-mind,  overcome 
the  nations  of  the  dividers  by  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  truth. 

^TRT:.  Sy.  takes  “we  placing”  in  the  arms  of  Indra  by  our 
prayers,  because  Indra  increased  by  praise  takes  the  thunderbolt 
to  slay  the  Asuras.  ^TRT:  is  middle  &  would  better  mean  “hold¬ 
ing  in  my  two  arms”.  The  arms  are  the  two  powers  of  the  mind, 
intuition  &  discernment;  the  thunderbolt  is  the  electric  flashing 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  we  see  in  the  next  line  that  it  is  in  the 
worshippers  that  the  god-mind  increases  &  overpowers  the 
Dasyus.  Cf  also  v.  10  where  it  is  Indra  as  the  human  being  who 
slays  Vritra. 

3P=R".  &  never  as  Sy.  takes  it  =  3T^RW. 

5.3PThfcfl  Pd  <1  ted  II  STf^l  3RJT  *r=r  dTII  ftW  I  ^TFP^TFT 

Sy.  The  Asura  placed  in  a  cave,  secret,  hidden,  concealed,  illusive, 
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dwelling  &  also  stopping  the  waters  &  heaven,  thou,  0  de¬ 
stroyer  of  thy  foes,  hast  slain  by  thy  power,  the  thunderbolt. 

O  Hero,  thou  hast  smitten  in  thy  prowess  the  Python  who 
was  firm  in  our  secret  being,  secret,  concealed  in  the  waters  of 
existence  &  covered  over,  &  there  he  dwelt  creating  forms  of 
illusion  and  held  imprisoned  the  movement  of  the  waters  &  the 
shining  of  our  heavens. 

6.  fsmi  mti  ^cprrTii  1  41^hh  ii  i 

yjcfrMi  ^4) 4 <-41  TjTRfll  I  y 5)14*1  II 

[Sy.J  O  Indra,  let  us  quickly  praise  thy  great  ancient  deeds,  also 
thy  new  ones  let  us  praise;  let  us  praise  the  thunderbolt  shining 
in  thy  arms;  let  us  praise  the  proclaiming  (or  knowledge-giving) 
horses  of  the  impelling  (or  puissant)  Indra  (or,  of  Indra  as  the 
Sun). 

O  God-in-mind,  now  may  we  affirm  in  us  thy  former  mighty 
doings  &  affirm  others  that  are  new  &  affirm  the  lightning’s 
desire  in  thy  arms  &  affirm  thy  two  shining  steeds  that  are  the 
two  powers  of  perception  of  the  Sun  of  Truth. 

Intuition  &  discrimination,  the  powers  of  the  Truth- 
consciousness  most  readily  active  in  the  mental  plane,  or  else  the 
higher  or  revelatory  divine  perception  &  the  lower  or  intuitive. 
This  is  a  decisive  passage  for  the  right  interpretation  of  Indra’s 
brilliant  pair  of  horses. 

daid —  or  the  lighting  that  gleams;  but  if  so,  why  should  not 
dPiiM :  as  applied  to  the  gods  mean  the  Shining  Ones  &  not  as 
Sayana  interprets  it  always,  “desiring”? 

7.  d  M  4  d  I  I  Wfrfcffll  ^d^d  I  -dMPddK  II  T1  fWH 

FTTTI  ipy^PH  I  ^fPd  :  II  *T*RTI  w  ^FRT 

*rwr  i  *PTtrPr  ylwnjrni  wrlwi 

ir4fsfrii  dP^-H  i  dyuimTqdHidd  JiPq^^^d  11 

Sy.  Swiftly  speeding  thy  horses,  O  Indra,  sounded  a  water¬ 
dropping  sound;  the  level  earth  spread  itself  out  (or  the  earth 
spread  itself  on  every  side);  the  cloud  too,  about  to  go  about, 
played. 

Thy  two  steeds  increasing  in  their  plenitude  neighed  out 
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now  their  cry  that  rains  down  the  mind’s  clarities;  our  earth 
grew  equal  &  spread  itself  into  its  utter  wideness;  this  hill  of 
being  that  was  about  to  move  from  its  base  grew  full  of  delight. 

8.  fR  w:  rtFr 

R  RR[fR:  TOR:  3TRTR  I 
TO  TOT  RP#  RRRR: 

TOS^fTOTT  TOtIr  TOTRR  fRII 

RRRTO3R  I  RRTORTR  RTOT  fTTWR:  II  PH^IlR  I  RrIr  fRTOR 
^  I  did  II  TORfR:  I  ^r^qi^rq'hirq^tff^Rtll  RRTRRTR:  I  RR 
3fTTOfRpR:il  3TRRR  I  ^T4)d  I  sRIRId:  fNIJRRJddJI  TO  TP"  I 
^Pd^dRar  fRTOT  RP-dPHRi  TOR  RftT:  RRRT  fRR:  fdldlO 
TOTl  TOR  iiPtdi  RTO  fTOTO  TO  TOR  fTOTTRRRRRH 

[Sy.J  The  cloud  careful  to  rain  sat  down  (in  the  sky),  it 
moved  making  a  sound  together  with  the  Mothers  (the  waters 
or  Madhyamika  words);  the  praisers  increased  the  Speech  in  the 
distant  mid-air;  they  widened  that  speech  sent  by  Indra  which 
was  making  a  sound. 

The  whole  hill  of  being  settled  down  nor  faltered  in  its 
toil,  but  laboured  &  desired  with  the  maternal  Waters.  They 
increased  that  Speech  on  the  far  shore  of  the  mind,  they  widened 
the  rushing  stream  that  Indra  set  flowing. 

TOfR:  may  mean  both  hill  &  cloud;  but  when  connected  with 
Earth  &  the  Rivers  it  means  usually  the  Hill  of  being  or  articulate 
formation  of  our  conscious  Existence  imaged  sometimes  as  a  hill, 
sometimes  as  a  cloud.  It  now  takes  a  settled  base  in  the  wideness 
of  the  earth  consciousness  &  labours  with  the  seven  waters  Indra 
has  set  flowing  to  produce  the  Truth. 

TOT  of  heaven,  the  mind  TOR  fTfR.  That  is  on  the  borders 
between  the  reasoning  Mind  &  the  Truth-consciousness. 

RTRT  the  Speech  or  Word  of  the  Truth,  the  divine  form  of 
Thought  set  sounding  by  the  two  horses  of  Indra  which  forms 
the  impetuous  stream  of  the  intuitive  Mind  to  which  Indra  gives 
his  impulsion. 

TO:  RRT  fTOf  3TTTRTR 

RTRTIrR  RR  RRJTR  fR:  I 


9. 
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aG^di  PHtP)  fWFt 

'bPddvid  :  3TFT  d^did  II 

fw$\  FPFT  3d<-dd :  fNtdlPd  frhjW:  I  wfF^WII  3HHNH'  I 
3rfw*r  ildHHH  ;  II  <£TI  ^u|lrMI'b|i»ir^rd  *pff  W:  II 

[Sy.J  Indra  split  the  cunning  (deceitful)  cloud  that  was  lying 
upon  the  great  water  (or  the  deceitful  demon  that  lay  upon  the 
great  (moving)  cloud).  Heaven  &  earth  shook  in  their  fear  of 
the  sounding  thunderbolt  of  this  rainer. 

God-in-mind  has  shivered  into  pieces  the  Coverer  full  of 
his  thoughts  of  illusion  who  lay  against  the  Great  Water.  Our 
heaven  &  earth  shook  &  were  afraid  of  the  lightning  of  this 
Lord  of  abundance  as  it  roared  abroad. 

Irhf  I  Sayana’s  learned  trick  with  the  word  is  entirely  inde¬ 
fensible.  The  Great  Water  is  the  same  Ffl"  3PH":  or  :  to 

which  reference  is  made  in  1.3.12  &  other  hymns;  it  is  the  Vast 
Truth  WrT  fFf  kept  back  from  us  by  Vritra. 

10.  arftrftcr  *r^r: 

3FTFJT  W  FTfT:  Pd^dld..  I 
fF  HlRtd  :  FFTT: 

3TTKW  HhldH  gcTFPH 

I  'bl'HIdi  gwf%^rn  3FTT5T I  TffrT  W 

rrr^lsi'  F  H-MHId  dH^f  II  FTfT:  I  H^-Huii 

P^d't.1'0  WHPdHlPd^  Pd^dldJI  FFTT:  I  dddlPd  II  3TWRTI 
^PTFtW  I  ddlHPd  ^TTWII 

[Sy.J  The  thunderbolt  of  this  rainer  of  desires  roared  when 
the  man-helping  (or  thinking)  Indra  killed  Vritra  who  had  no 
man  (or  who  thought  he  was  not  human).  Drinking  the  Soma 
offered  he  obstructed  the  words  of  the  deceitful  Danava. 

I  I  do  not  understand  why  Sayana  should  suddenly 
change  the  rainer  of  rain  of  the  last  few  verses  into  a  rainer  of 
desires. 

FTfT:  I  Sayana’s  dealings  with  FTfT  &  SFITJT  are  truly 
amazing.  It  is  Indra  as  the  human  or  mental  being  who  slays 
the  Coverer,  &  for  this  reason  men  are  described  as  carrying 
the  thunderbolt  in  the  two  arms  of  Indra.  See  v.  4.  Vritra  is, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  non-mental  being,  the  non-human.  He 
represents  in  man  those  formations  of  consciousness  h  i  m  i  :  which 
belong  properly  to  the  infra-mental  material  &  animal  world  out 
of  which  man  has  come.  Man’s  struggle  is  to  rise  above  these 
formations  which  prevent  his  progress  as  the  mental  being. 

nidi :  I  This  means  mental  formation,  consciousness  that 
creates  forms.  Both  Indra  &  Vritra  are  h  i  P-i  d :  which  does  not 
mean  deceitful;  but  the  formations  of  Indra  are  mental  &  of  the 
Truth,  those  of  Vritra  non-mental,  sensory,  physical  &  therefore 
full  of  illusions  &  falsehoods. 

Loud  roared  the  lightning  of  this  lord  of  abundance  when 
the  human  split  apart  the  non-human;  he  drank  of  the  wine  of 
delight  that  had  been  pressed  &  he  trod  down  the  conscious 
formations  of  the  Divider  with  his  forms  of  the  illusion. 

11.  fwfw  frT  if  5fT  Ftrf 

4%  c3T  Jffcr:  ^rfra-:  I 
R  ftaff  cpRRJ- 

TlT:  wf  3TTTII 

5JT|  dHdd  II  fwsfpFI  3TTW«ft  ftRTTII  4%  I  I 

frsltl  TFSfll  TlTI  II 

3TFFI  dMd^  I  ^ddRIMUimVy  f^rf^T  W|| 

Sy.  O  strong  Indra,  drink  indeed  this  Soma;  let  the  intox¬ 
icating  Soma  juices  intoxicate  thee;  filling  the  two  sides  of  thy 
belly  increase  thee;  thus  let  the  filling  Soma  satisfy  Indra. 

Drink,  O  drink  indeed  the  wine  of  delight,  O  hero,  O  God- 
Mind;  may  the  enrapturing  juices  fill  thee  with  their  ecstasy; 
may  they  increase  filling  thee  to  thy  two  sides;  rightly  pressed 
out  may  the  wine  of  the  multiplicity  foster  the  growth  of  the 
God-mind. 

12.  Iwr 

Iw  *RFT  ^ddl  RW:  I 
y  $1  R-d 

TRfr  ?TW  RSTFTII 

RTI  cRlV  3TfT  RTfRWir  *RRT  I  Pf  ddH^  ltd’ll 

dtd-MI  I  W  WFri  dr^Hd-MI  II  I  r^f  y  Rd  ^ ul L°dd  Wm 
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FJSRT :  II  fwi  WII  wT^cTI  STfEWd  tdfTTII  cdIV 

Sy.  May  we  intelligent  live  in  thy  heart,  O  Indra,  may  we 
enjoy  the  work  touching  thee  with  a  desire  for  the  fruit  of  the 
sacrifice.  Desiring  protection  we  place  the  hymn  of  praise  in 
thee;  may  we  be  at  once  for  thy  giving  of  wealth. 

3TfT  I  Here  a  preposition,  Greek  era  =  in,  upon. 

*TW:  I  dT  to  attain,  touch,  taste,  know;  cf  Latin  sapiens , 
wise;  sapor,  taste;  Gr.  aocpoq,  wise;  S.  dTR-  seven,  originally  = 
wise  man,  rishi. 

I  I  An  adverb,  according  to  the  Truth.  3TT  is  an  old 
Aryan  adverbial  termination  surviving  in  Latin  e,  6. 

wfccT  I  ie  the  clear  expression  of  the  thought,  the  truth  or 
of Indra. 

In  thee,  O  God-mind,  may  we  become  illumined;  may  we 
know  according  to  the  Truth  and  conquer  understanding;  seek¬ 
ing  increase  we  confirm  in  the  thought  its  expression.  At  once 
may  we  be  prepared  for  the  giving  of  thy  felicity. 

13.  dSTFT  d-  d"  if  T  cT 

I 

*r  dldHIH  ^r 

3Tdd"  Tfd"  <  I  Id  41  tld  II 

[^ffij^rr  yuNdd  i  3tw:  Mkwn  dd  dddi  dd 

cd<41dl :  II  <iilddH  II  SjNdd  I  -iNdmidl^ddl  dHddd 

itjHP-t^dhll  41f4d  I  ^f|rril 

Sy.  May  we  who  are  thine  be  subject  to  thee,  Indra,  by  thy 
leading  who  desire  thy  protection  &  increase  the  food.  O  shining 
one,  give  us  thy  felicity  most  strong  in  fitness  (or,  most  foe- 
destroying)  and  attended  by  sons  &  grandsons  which  we  desire. 

%■  d".  One  %■  =  d'd",  the  other  is  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

37fd".  Sayana  usually  takes  =  protection  or  else  favour.  He 
does  not  explain  why  he  suggests  another  sense  here,  ^rfd"  we 
take  throughout  =  increase,  expansion. 

41  <4d  I  dir  is  the  symbol  of  a  battling  energy,  —  the  Hero 
in  man.  The  Ananda  is  described  in  the  Veda,  sometimes,  as  a 
heroic  conquering  joy  which  overpowers  all  obstacles. 
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May  we  be  they  of  thy  troop,  0  Indra,  who  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  desire  their  growth  increasing  the  energy.  That  felicity  most 
strong  in  the  battle,  full  of  hero  energies,  which  we  desire,  thou 
increasest  in  us,  O  godhead. 

14.  TTfa-  srtf  Trftr 

TTftr  ?PC  if  *TTW  =r: 

wftwf  T  w  wtrt: 

ST  ^TW:  MirM^uHPd  II 

TTf^TI  %ffll  fwi  wi  II  Tl  *TW:il  ^TW:  I  W  jrfd- 

WH~:  W:  I  W  T  hldTd  II  3PJufiPd  I  3 W  dl-Mdld 

’TPTII 

[Sy.J  Give  us  a  house,  give  us  a  friend,  give  us,  Indra,  the 
Marut  strength;  &  the  winds  that  released  together  &  rejoicing 
drink  the  Soma  that  is  being  brought  forward. 

gftf  I  Habitation;  Indra  gives  fresh  fields  of  the  spirit  to 
dwell  in  or  widens  those  we  have. 

far  I  Mitra;  the  godhead  of  agreement  &  harmony  in  the 
Truth;  not  “a  friend.”  It  is  the  godheads,  Mitra,  the  Maruts, 
Vayu  for  whose  increase  he  is  asking. 

3TWtfff  I  This  epithet  carries  on  the  idea  of  the  Ananda  as 
a  force  of  conquest  &  progress. 

Thou  enrichest  our  habitation,  thou  enrichest  in  us  the  har¬ 
monious  godhead,  thou  enrichest,  O  god-mind,  the  host  of  our 
thought-powers  and  those  gods  of  the  vitality  who  one-hearted 
in  their  rapture  drink  the  wine  that  leads  us  forward. 

15.  d'iflH  : 

TTfc  4*ilPi4  I 
WWf  W  fffs  JT:  II 

II  9rurri  ^rlPfci  WISdcHH  II  gw  I 

dMdci  ^fT*rii  ctwi  srforrftwii  fffwt:  i  ^wfVwft^- 
wIV:  FffcTWII  3TTI  wfl  ddl^l^i  H^dlPlPr- 

pwww  fewr:  ii 

Sy.  Let  those  (Maruts)  by  whose  help  thou  becomest 
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intoxicated,  swiftly  eat  the  Soma  (or,  let  the  Somas  with  which 
you  get  intoxicated  quickly  go  to  you);  O  Indra,  making  yourself 
firm  drink  the  satisfying  Soma.  Thou  with  the  big  worshippable 
Maruts,  O  hurter  of  enemies,  increasedst  us  &  heaven  in  the 
battles. 

seems  to  refer  to  the  Vayus  of  the  last  verse.  then 
means  either  “come  to  us”  or  “manifest  themselves”. 

goes  more  naturally  with  sy  (c3")  than  with  Soma. 

J  4) :  I  The  illuminations  of  the  yyy  increase  the 
shining  world  of  mind,  3lt. 

Let  them  come  to  us  in  whom  thou  hast  the  ecstasy;  drink  of 
the  Wine  of  our  delight,  O  God-in-mind;  sate  thyself,  strengthen 
thyself.  Us  in  our  battles,  O  thou  who  winnest  through,  thou 
hast  entirely  increased  &  heaven  by  the  power  of  the  vast 
illuminations. 

16.  yfcT  yjf  y  y  rtW 

ywfbyr  ^qiPddmid  i 

■kjU|HI*il  yff: 

rftrTT  dMHJqd  II 

W  I  3TTT^RfTWII  I  cyfll  3PpddlflH  I  TfryTy:  II 

yi  ^pcMdd  II  ..^RTI  J^dP^dHvi  J|«y,Pd  II 

Sy.  Those  who  serve  thee  the  ease-giving,  with  hymns,  O 
deliverer,  become  big  indeed;  those  who  strewing  the  grass  serve 
thee,  are  indeed  protected  by  thee,  O  Indra,  and  go  to  food  that 
is  accompanied  with  a  house. 

Vast  indeed  are  they  who  by  their  expressings  of  thee  make 
to  dwell  in  them  thy  peace  &  bliss,  O  thou  who  winnest  to  the 
goal;  heaping  the  soul-seat  of  the  sacrifice  full  of  the  energy  they 
attain  indeed  by  thee  to  their  expansion,  O  God-in-mind,  and 
arrive  at  the  plenitude. 

17.  dilP^  syc  : 

fwyyj  Trfi'  dldR-u  i 

yrfir  ffyyf  ^d^-i  Tffyii 
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jgri  ii  11  ^Pd  - 

Jrf',.iyPfrdd\im^'<lird^N^'<(^:g'll  :  I  f^TTII  tfluiH :  I 

dlHMHd  f\ cT:  Wf  WfY  fRR  RtR  'JR^d’i'dd  II 

[Sy.J  O  strong  Indra,  rejoicing  drink  Soma  on  the  three  days 
of  the  Abhiplava  which  are  full  of  hymns;  shaking  it  continually 
from  thy  beard  in  thy  satisfaction  go  with  thy  two  horses  to  the 
drinking  of  the  wine  offered. 

1  means  variegated  =  the  three  worlds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hues,  f^lRW;  the  dark  physical,  the  red  vital-dynamic  & 
the  bright  mental.  Elsewhere  Indra  is  represented  as  drinking 
the  human  being’s  three  lakes  of  Soma  (V.29.[7]).  The  symbol  is 
changed,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

I  Sayana’s  interpretation  is  attractive,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  here  Indra  is  represented  as  going  to  the  drinking 
&  not  coming  from  it.  When  then  should  there  be  Soma  on  his 
beard? 

O  hero,  O  God-in-mind,  rejoicing  in  the  full  energy  of  these 
three  worlds  of  various  hue  drink  thou  the  wine  of  delight;  full 
of  pleasure,  letting  thy  beard  stream  in  the  heavens  come  with 
thy  two  bright  steeds  to  the  drinking  of  the  nectarous  yield. 

18.  IV^T  W:  spC  YT  fW 


^MI^ujjvHnTrKI-MN 

fr  RTpT  ^RjffsTII 

fwi  RTRII  afluNIRI  ^ujnipf:  3I>NIR  I 

W  sfbT  ^HlPf:  I  drH^I  PdcM*P:  II  3TTRTR I 
Wt  JRTtT  TM#  ^TII  vrifl  (d  :  I  ydil^ldiHlPirdH  II  PdtlPi  I 
Pddti  w%T  diP^dl  gRprii  3prIrwi  Iwf^rii 
[Sy.J  O  Indra,  hold  such  strength  as  that  by  which  thou  didst 
break  spiderlike  Vritra;  thou  didst  open  the  luminous  sun  to  the 
doer  of  works  (or  to  Kutsa),  the  destroyer  of  works  remained 
very  much  oppressed  by  thee  on  thy  left  side. 

3d  u i  d  i  d"  I  ^NiPd"  is  a  spider;  3d  u i  q  i  d"  must  be  either  spider- 
ish  or  the  web  of  the  spider. 

W :  I  The  side  away  from  knowledge;  the  right  is  of 
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knowledge,  the  left  of  power  &  its  works. 

O  hero,  hold  in  thy  thought  the  flashing  strength  by  which 
the  destroyer  Vritra  &  his  web  were  rent  to  pieces  &  cast  down; 
thou  didst  uncover  the  Light  for  the  Aryan;  hewn  the  Divider 
sank  away  to  the  left,  O  God-in-mind. 

19.  *PFT  T  <T  ^Pd  Pd^-dldl 

fwn  3TTW  I 

3TPPP  dvdl£  f%WW 

3TTW:  PddN  II 

W  I  dTT  YWTT  3TTW  I  II  rRcT:  I  *T^T 

PPPTPTTfW:  r^'d^ddlM^Mp-l^d  P^ddd  wfd’ll  drT  I  cKPPsf 
II  PTT^I  c^::  ^rP  Iw^PlI  3TTW:  I  ^SPTTPP:  I 

W*pfP:  I  W  P4d  Id  J I  -su'l :  II  WWI  fPfP  T  ^PddNP-n*iMHdl-M 

PddN  *T^W  :  I  W  PPT  Pf  W  WT  T  W  P^TT 

^^iPdddbd'l  WTII 

[Sy.J  May  we  enjoy  those  men  who  by  thy  protections  hurt 
all  rivals  &  also  hurt  the  destroyers;  to  us  make  that  subject;  thou 
didst  make  Visvarupa  son  of  Twashtri  subject;  also  to  observe 
friendship  thou  didst  make  him  subject  to  Trita. 

WWI  The  genitive  of  purpose.  CfV.41.[20J  fPrrjr  t 
4%:. 

For  us  who  shall  conquer  breaking  by  thy  expressions 
through  all  energies  that  contend  with  us,  the  Destroyers  by  the 
Aryan  doer  of  works,  for  us  thou  didst  cleave  that  universal 
form  of  Twashtri’s  making;  for  the  Triple  Soul  thou  didst  cleave 
him  that  ye  might  have  comradeship  together. 

20.  3P=£T  (jcIHdJ  bPnR-ddP-1 

4T^TRp  3TPT:  I 

3TW*P*Ppf  W  :'PfP 

TPT^rfip^P  ^'Pk^M  II 

jffpfPs^T  I  H'i'tP  pHH  ^Hti|  ^ddd  :  II  Iw^T  I 

*TfTPfll  3Tf^|  3TffT  •i'ildV-l^'d  W:  I  3^<<IK<-4|  :  | 

W  dlilddjl  ^TPT:  I  P^dl-MlPHrMP-l  fPrfr 

-^fflPd  Pd^Ju|P-|  tJ^T I  rpr  fPr  f^JTfPTT  PdHlM  :  II  3TWW  I 
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ddTTfddl^ddJddTdWII  *[dfd"l  tdddPd  rTg^T  I  W 

d^HKfftlP^dl  ’fd:  ■H'hld  ^WdT  HNd<Md  cT  ddp  WtdT trgdPfT 
dGpJIlPdHd^  I W  P^ddil  ff-  ^d  ffdfd  w:  I  d^H  -=l ^hPH -^"J| | m ^.d  I 
*Td  srfd"  gdT  f^RlTd  WWW  g-:  I  ffd'fd  dddt 

wwi  wtfdTRWRW i  dd-  wr  d^ddfdw iwmi 

[Sy.J  Thou  slewest  Arbuda  increasing  for  Trita  when  he  of¬ 
fered  this  intoxicating;  as  Surya  his  wheel,  so  Indra  whirled 
(the  Vajra);  and  with  the  Angirasas  broke  Vala  —  or  broke  Vala 
because  of  whom  Surya  could  not  keep  his  wheel  going  or  he 
whirled  the  wheel  of  Surya  &  with  it  broke  Vala. 

Increasing  with  this  wine  that  was  pressed  out  of  Trita’s 
ecstasy  thou  didst  lay  low  Arbuda;  thou  didst  set  rolling  as 
Surya  his  wheel,  thou  with  the  Angirasas  didst  break  Vala  to 
pieces. 

21.  dr  d-  srfd"  dr  drfrd" 

jftdfd^r  dfsrwr  ddlnt  i 

fSTSTT  *=dld[wfr  dTfd  d^ddl  dt 

fddd  ^dUl :  II 

dfSTdr  I  dSTfddTId  <t) ll dl Id  dfSTWr  ddfcFdt  ddT  d  cdrHdTddl 
ddddb  ddtd-  dT  d&dPddddd'  =Jd  dfddtlW  dHKdPd  II  fdTSTT  I 
dd^TII  W:  I  dddld^d  dd?>^HHrdd.^ll-d«Tl  dfsTdT  dT  df:  I 
dfdPdPddd  yjft7  dd  ddddTfddT  ^^pfdT  I  ddj  dli^HI'P  dddddP 
dPSfl :  II  gdhrr:  I  sfhddTprftdT:  ddfr  dd  fdddsfdd^dfr  SPJd-  dfld 
dddll 

[Sy.J  Now  that  wealthy  gift  of  thine,  O  Indra,  milks  for  the 
praiser  his  best  desire;  give  it  to  thy  praisers;  being  enjoyable  (or 
adorable)  do  not  give  it  to  others  first.  May  we  have  plenty  of 
men  (sons  &  grandsons)  and  speak  a  big  thing  (hymn)  in  this 
sacrifice. 

[Hymn]  12. 

Sayana  gives  a  number  of  stories  invented  to  explain  this  hymn: 
(1)  That  it  was  chanted  by  Indra  when  engaged  in  Tapasya 
and  attacked  by  Dhuni  and  Chumuri;  (2)  that  it  was  chanted 
by  Gritsamada  at  Vena’s  sacrifice,  Indra  having  very  meanly 
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escaped  in  Gritsamada’ s  form  &  left  the  latter  to  be  attacked 
when  he  came  out  of  the  grove  of  sacrifice;  (3)  that  it  was  chanted 
by  Gritsamada  at  his  own  sacrifice  when  the  Asuras  after  Indra’s 
escape  in  his  form  broke  into  his  house  &  thought  him  to  be 
Indra  disguised  as  Gritsamada. 

*fT  WTrT  PyT  WTt  *H<<IH 

^Rip'WJWI 

JT^T  W  'iHId  if:  II 

tPPTT.  Chief,  first.  Sayana  says  “of  the  gods”,  but  this  is  not 
necessary. 

4-M  «i  i  S.  preeminent  among  the  intelligent.  Again,  this 
rendering  is  not  warranted  by  the  text,  h  d  <-q  i  d  =  one  who  has 
mind.  W^fT  d  d  «i  i  d  means  therefore  the  Supreme  Thinker  or  the 
supreme  mental  being. 

WiJW  S.  took  to  protect  or  overpassed,  outstripped. 
TH'hcdd  1  1  ?Tpr  W  1  W  WiW  I 

STr^TWTcr  1  W:  1  ’spt:  PtvdtdVy  PdW:  II 

Sayana  follows  the  Nirukta  in  these  alternative  explanations. 

is  in  the  Veda  simply  an  intensive  form  of  tIt^t  and  means 
here  “enveloped  or  encircled  with  his  own  being”. 

Indra,  the  Purusha  of  the  divine  luminous  or  intuitive  Mind, 
is  the  first  or  supreme  thinker  or  supreme  mental  being;  from 
his  very  birth  he  in  his  divine  power  takes  the  other  gods,  the 
other  divine  principles  developing  or  developed  in  man  into  his 
periphery  by  the  force  of  his  will.  They  all  work  in  him  as  in  a 
field.  Just  as  now  the  ordinary  sense  mind  provides  the  field  for 
the  sensations,  emotions,  impulses  of  action  to  work,  so  then  the 
supreme  Mind  &  supreme  Sense,  taking  its  place,  will  contain 
all  the  other  activities  of  the  divinised  man. 

3P-Mpldi  I  ^Pddldi  I  «TFT  ddddd-MlPlPd  tw:  I  Nir.  3.21.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  verb  is  really  3Tfd"  +  =  became 

subject  to  him.  3Tfd"  +  spp  is  used  11.26. 1  in  the  opposite  sense  to 
overcome,  but  it  means  essentially  to  enter  upon  or  into  relation 
with,  a  relation  that  may  be  either  friendly  or  the  opposite, 
subordinate  or  superior. 
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S.  Pi  d  m  ai  ui  d<d«-q — his  force  in  the  sense  of  his 
army;  but  this  is  not  the  ordinary  sense  of  •p-T.  Psychologically 
we  can  take  it  as  meaning  personal  force,  soul-force,  the  force 
of  the  human  or  divine. 

S.  supplies  tpfr:  — possessed  of  greatness  of  his  host. 
This  device  is  as  awkward  &  clumsy  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

vjh  m :  O  Asuras,  says  Sayana.  Grit,  is  explaining  to  the 
Asuras  that  he  is  a  poor  weak  mortal  &  not  Indra! 

Heaven  &  Earth,  the  physical  &  mental  consciousness  be¬ 
come  subject  to  the  divine  Mind  or  are  shaken  with  the  grandeur 
&  awe  of  this  mighty  advent.  For  he  is  full  of  an  aggressive  heroic 
force  that  subjects  all  things  by  its  attack  &  the  greatness  of  his 
soul-force  or  divine  power  encompasses  &  subdues  all  things 
that  enter  into  its  orbit. 


[13] 

[RV  II. 28] 

Selected  Hymns  of  the  Rigveda. 

w*  fwrfr  *nf^r  hw  i  *fr 

^'blpd  1w  fW  II  9 1| 

this  of  the  sage  3TTf%r^n=tT  the  son  of  Aditi  «k  i  'jTI 

the  self-ruling  ftwft  all  +uPri  3Tf*T  about,  or  in  relation  to 
let  it  be  I  arfd-  who  the  god 

Htlhi'  Iw  I  pray  for  cTWRp  of  Varuna  II 

cFT  sdr  ^wra-:  ^TFT  *<rP=tt  w  ^gdifl :  |  dHI-Md  3W  JllHdldl  - 
dH-Ml  vd ^ -H l«J| |  3Pf  ^TII  =  II 

cFT  thine  sRT  pm:  ^THT  may  we  be  O  Varuna 

:  when  we  have  praised  or  hymned  thee.  dnidd  3W 
of  the  Dawns  j  if  H  dl  d  I  d  luminous,  radiant  ^ j  d d)  fires  T 
like  vntHiuii  3T^  over  or  among  ^pTH 

cet  ^=etft  jmrr:  i  t:  'prr 

3rfir  arrpf  frw  n  3  h 
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XT  thy  xxrx  may  we  be  'pxR’XX  XXX  in  peace  XT9TCXX 
XXT  O  Varuna  5RTX:  I  ^X  you  x:  of  us  or  for  us  gxr  0 
Sons  TiRsd  :  of  Aditi  3TT®XT  unvanquished  3Tfx  in  relation 
to  something  8XPX  are  capable,  able  for  the  enemy 

Vxr:  O  Gods. 

X  fTlxRicVl  W  Rt-ddi  xRx  |  X 

fx  xxk  x  xgr  xjxt  tRxxxii  *r  n 

X  forward,  in  front  xtx  a  bourne,  limit;  ^iRscd)  the  son  of 
Aditi  Ixxxi'  who  holds  apart  or  variously  XtX  law  or  truth 
Ri-dd'l  rivers  or  oceans  PW  of  [VarunaJ  •qRd  go.  X 
not  ^  i  Rd  they  grow  weary  x  not  gx  Rn  leave  PTT 
they  ^  manifestation  or  heaven  ppT  by  swiftness  T^T 
they  fall  X  not  h  PtvrHd  II 

fXH^XId  >«  i>M  I  pH'd  |  J|  xrwrxXTW'dl^dXd  I  XT  d^^Ri  XTXk 
fXT  X  XT  XTXT  XTXTX:  XTXf:  II  \t  II 

IV  XX  my  XXTX  WXTX  TX  like  3TTX  come,  or  thou  earnest 
XT'XTX  may  we  flourish,  be  rich  V  thy  XTX  O  Varuna  X 
xgxxx  in  nectar  or  immortality.  XT  not  Xj:  extension, 
continuity,  thread  ^fV  may  be  broken  q^dl  extending, 
manifesting,  opening  out  fxx  the  understanding,  buddhi  XT 
not  nidi  substance,  material  XTfT be  lost,  fall  away,  fail XTX: 
of  work  or  deed  gr:  in  front,  before  ^trfT:  true,  right,  satya. 

3TXT  Tf  J=X8f  XTX  fxXX  HrHyioidldU^  XT  ipW  I  XXX  ^ mH | 

xfV  cdxR  fxlxxxxxii ",  II 

3TTf  Tf  well  ^TSf  XTX  O  Varuna  fxxx  XX  my  ddio6  O 
supreme  ruler  -*tdid)  3pf  XT  JJXTX  I  XX  rope  TX  like 
qcdid  from  a  calf  fx ggRx  loose  3pT  sin  xflT  not  TXT 
thy  3TTT  O  warrior  fxfxx:  XX  fxil 

XT  XR  V  X  TXTXX:  f^XXTXTfT  xfxfx  |  iq-  xrRfxT:  XTXXrfx 

*FX  fx  f  ipr:  fwxR  X:  II  vs  II 

XT  not  XT  us  XV:  X^X  O  Varuna  X  they  who  X  to  thee 
3Xd  in  the  sacrifice  XX:  sin,  deviation  f^XXT  doing  3TffT 
O  mighty  one  XTxfx  I  XT  not  wrfxx :  from  or  of  the  light 
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M  q  r  Pd  JFT  may  we  go  fr  on  all  sides  ^  well,  entirely 
JpT:  the  enemies  fTTTT  mayst  thou  slaughter  TtTT  for  life 
T:  our. 

TT:  'JTT  T  TF>ftT  ■JTgTTTT  <jfTTTT  TTT  I  rT  it  #  T  fwrfr 
3Tr^rrfr  Tnfrii  t  h 

TT:  adoration,  submission  'JTT  formerly,  before  T  to  thee 
TFT  O  Varuna  =|T  (’TJ  same)  3TTC  another,  again 
^fq^nid  O  born  in  the  Tapas  TTT  we  say,  declare.  cT 
in  thee  fir  for  T  water  TTT  on  the  mountain  T  like 
fwrfr  repose  3TTsjTTfT  steadfast,  unfallen  fir  ddild  the 
laws  (TRt:)ll 

TT  :=TTT  TTTlTT  RdJtdlPd  TT ^  TTTrsFTfTTT  TtT  I  3TpT 
^TTfWPT  3TT  TP  ^pTTTFT  TtIViI  \  II 

TC:  supreme  come,  go  TT  in  this  direction,  to  r  1 41 1 

manifest  3TT  now  TrfKnfT  my  actions  TT  not  TIT  I 
TTTT  O  King  3FTf>TT  by  another’s  deed  ThT  may  I  enjoy, 
suffer.  3T5?prr  not  yet  dawned  ?T  verily  ^  now  ^  m  r! : 
more,  very  many  TTTT:  dawns  3TT  with  TTfr  TP  us  or  our 
vsh  d  i  d  souls  of  living  beings  or  life  TW  O  Varuna  TTf  in 
them  srrfT  rule,  control. 

TP  T  TT  W  TT  TTT  TT  TpTT  I  *%TP  TT  TP 

PtmPd  Tpc[TP  TT  TTT  cFTTTW  Tiff-  3FTTTII  ?°  II 

TP  whatever,  if  any  T  of  mine  TTTT  O  King  :5WT  enemy 
TT  either,  whether  TTT  friend  TT  or  TTT  in  a  dream  or  in 
the  state  of  dream  TT  fear  TtTT  afraid  TfjT  to  me  3THT 
spoke,  speaks.  T%Tp  thief  TT  or  TT  who  fTTrfr  TT 
wolf,  destroyer  TT  or  TTT  thou  3FTTT  from  him  RTlir 
protect  3TRRTT  us. 

TTi-  TTtTP  TFT  fSTTFT  ^fTTT  3TT  ITT  ijJdRIM :  I  TT  TTTT 

TTTt^TTKT  FTT  t^TR  Ittt  ^41  Tl :  II  ??  II 

TT  not  I  TTpRp  of  Indra  TW  O  Varuna  pJ-MRR 

beloved  ^jfTTTT  freely  giving  3TTlTT  may  I  experience  sjTT 
3TTT:  I  RT  Not  TTTT  in  prosperity,  bliss  or  delight  TTTT 
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O  King  q-MH  i1*  from  right  government  or  control  3T^wi" 
descend  the  large,  true,  vijnanamaya  may  we 

speak  JTTPT  in  good  strength  or  with  full  knowledge. 

fiyftir  rn^r  =c;  i 

Conjectural 

[f  J  i  Pn  fr.  *TcT  old  plural  or  from  ^UrT  (Rt  ^TT),  existences. 

JT/TT  fr.  PTPT  with  hsj'H  or  the  principle  of  vijnana. 

arf^T  very,  exceedingly.  Rt  Jp5?  +  T  (cf  ^r:)  full 

of  delight,  anandamaya,  or  else  full  of  capacity,  deep,  vast, 
abundant. 

i-M  for  sacrificial  action.  fr.  to  spread  — 

extension,  expansion  ..  otherwise  fame. 

abundant,  abounding,  mighty  in  being. 


[2J  law,  rule,  dharma  (habit  of  being,  swabhava)  —  ie  calm, 
greatness,  majesty,  vastness  of  being  and  knowledge. 

fTOt:  (*p5f  to  enjoy)  fortunate,  happy,  glorious  or  splendid. 

+  3TT1V,  either  from  3TT  &  well-established  or  from 
3Pf  (3P^T:,  3PC:,  3P^T)  &  meaning  substantial  being,  substance, 
matter. 

TTPPT  in  the  approach  (wooing)  of  the  Dawns  by  the  Fires  or 
at  the  approach  of  the  Dawns. 

^TTPWT  to  act,  move  or  enjoy  violently,  to  work  like  a  saw,  to 
woo,  make  love  to  (wr:).  ^  sky,  akasha,  the  three  heavens 

or  the  five  or  the  seven. 


[3J  t  fir  =  developed  strength,  or  knowledge  or  full  clear¬ 
ness  of  manifestation.  (#  to  open  out,  reveal,  develop) 
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as  in  —  aspiration  or  expression  or  self-develop¬ 

ment.  5RTrT:  guide,  leader. 

[Incomplete] 


Provisional  Translation 

May  this  state  (that  is  manifest  in  me  now)  of  the  sage,  the  self- 
king,  son  of  Aditi,  be  about  all  beings  by  the  Greatness;  Varuna 
the  god  who  has  exceeding  delight  towards  the  sacrificial  action, 
—  I  crave  for  myself  the  glory  of  Varuna  in  his  abundance.  May 
we,  O  Varuna,  in  the  law  of  thy  being  be  full  of  enjoyment 
and  rich  in  matter  when  we  have  hymned  thee,  like  fires  that  in 
the  approach  to  the  radiant  Dawns  woo  them  from  sky  to  sky. 
O  Varuna,  our  guide  &  leader,  may  we  dwell  in  the  peace  of 
thee,  of  thee  in  the  fullness  of  thy  force  &  the  wideness  of  thy 
aspiration.  You,  O  ye  sons  of  Aditi  unvanquished,  have  strength, 
O  gods,  to  combat  for  us  the  foe.  The  son  of  Aditi  hath  put 
forth  a  bourne,  even  he  that  holdeth  things  apart  in  their  places, 
and  the  waters  follow  Varuna’s  law;  they  weary  not,  neither  do 
they  leave  flowing  (widening),  they  have  fallen  not  (from  their 
heaven)  though  they  speed  swiftly,  O  Varuna  of  the  wide  spaces. 
May  we  advance,  O  Varuna,  for  my  free  movement  the  circuit  of 
thy  law  as  a  lover  widens  the  girdle  of  his  beloved,  may  not  my 
thread  be  cut  as  I  expand  my  understanding  nor  matter  fail  for 
my  action  as  it  goes  forward.  Cleave  away  from  me  utterly  my 
fear,  O  Varuna;  be  thy  grace  upon  me,  O  high  ruler,  O  protector 
of  the  Law;  loosen  sin  from  me  as  a  man  loosens  the  rope  from 
a  calf;  O  noble  Varuna,  I  have  no  power  to  meet  thy  gaze.  Let 
them  not  slay  us  who  cast  down,  O  mighty  One,  the  man  that 
in  the  sacrifice  to  thee  doeth  sinfulness;  let  us  not  wander  into 
exile  from  the  light,  but  do  thou  slaughter  utterly  our  opposers 
that  we  may  live.  As  we  utter  our  word  of  submission  to  thee 
in  front  of  thee  now,  hereafter  too  may  we  utter  it,  O  Varuna 
born  in  the  Strength;  for  because  they  rest  on  thee,  O  thou  who 
confirmest  (or,  masterest)  the  heavens,  the  laws  of  being  abide 
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unfailing  like  water  resting  on  a  mountain.  Thou  supreme  and 
manifest  in  thy  being,  O  Varuna,  do  thou  give  increase  to  my 
works,  let  me  not,  O  King,  taste  the  fruit  of  the  works  of  another. 
Many  more  are  the  dawns  that  have  yet  to  dawn  on  me;  in  them 
all,  O  Varuna,  do  thou  govern  our  souls  (or,  our  lives).  From 
whatsoever  fear,  O  King,  enemy  or  friend  has  spoken  to  me  in 
dream  and  I  have  been  afraid,  from  whatsoever  robber  or  render 
seeketh  to  do  hurt,  protect  us  from  him,  O  Varuna.  May  I  never 
know,  O  Varuna,  separation  from  that  Lover  &  Beloved  who 
is  full  of  the  greatness  of  Mahas  and  gives  me  of  it  bountifully; 
may  I  not  deviate  from  felicity  or  from  right  control;  may  we, 
clear  &  open  in  being,  speak  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greatness. 
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[RV  IV.28.1  -2] 

Rigveda  IV 
28 

^rr cnr doHln  w wk wkk i  ^^r^RuiirHH 
^tPtii  9  ii 

By  thee  as  yokefellow,  with  thee  for  friend,  O  Soma,  Indra 
set  flowing  the  waters  for  this  human  mentality;  he  slew  the 
Serpent,  he  poured  out  the  seven  streams,  he  uncovered  doors 
concealed  (opened  the  doors  that  had  been  closed). 

Manu,  the  typical  ud*-41  or  h  41  h  m  :  T^T :  or  simply 
“man”  with  a  stress  upon  the  root  idea  of  the  word,  “man  the 
mental  being”. 

3i  Ph  R|d  q .  Sayana  says  3T%^?r^nif.  fT  means  originally, 
“thus”,  “thus  indeed”,  “so”,  and  is  identical  with  mq\  It  may, 
therefore,  have  like  rrg-  the  sense  of  emphasis,  or  like  rrg-  in 
Bengali  the  sense  “and”,  or  its  more  usual  significance  of  com¬ 
parison,  “as  it  were,  like”.  The  latter  here,  comparing  the  con¬ 
cealed  but  now  uncovered  waters  to  doors  that  have  been  shut 
or  curtained  over,  is  possible,  for  the  figure  of  uncovering  the 
concealed  waters  is  common  enough  in  the  Veda;  but  it  would 
be  strained  and  inappropriate.  Sayana  renders  “and  he  opened 
the  concealed  doors  of  the  waters”;  but  coming  after  arfbffcrr 
seems  specially  to  affect  that  word.  We  may  take  Sayana’s  ren¬ 
dering  or  else  render  it,  either,  “doors  indeed  concealed”,  or 
“opened  doors  that  were,  as  it  were,  concealed.” 

stt  fwrj  vniVii  ^  ii 
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^5fr.  Sayana  takes  the  image  to  be  that  of  Surya’s  wheel,  one 
of  two  in  his  chariot,  which  Indra  violently  cuts  off,  —  the  wheel 
that  moves  in  the  wide  air  above  us  &  goes  everywhere.  But  there 
is  no  allusion  to  a  chariot  &  ^7,  the  Greek  xuxXoq,  may  well  re¬ 
fer  to  the  sun,  the  wheel  or  disc  of  the  sun.  is  rather  dug  or 

cut  out  than  cut  off.  The  waters  of  the  first  verse  are  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cows  or  rays  of  light  of  Surya.  The  poet  therefore 
passes  naturally  from  the  image  of  the  waters  to  that  of  Surya 
himself  concealed  &  brought  out  for  man,  like  the  waters,  by 
Indra.  He  dug  out  from  the  darkness  the  disc  of  Surya  that  moves 
in  the  fixed  level  above  of  the  Mahat  or  Vijnana  and  brought  it 
down  to  the  mental  plane  for  Man  £R%".  The  two  verses,  then, 
form  a  connected  &  logical  development  of  thought. 

Id ^  i ^ .  Sy.  takes  3TTY  =  3TW  from  W  or  3p£T  to  go  or  move  = 
all-pervading.  But  we  have  also  3TT5-  =  life,  &  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  taking  f^PSTT  =  that  which  is  the  source  of  all 
being  here  on  this  earth,  for  Surya  isdPtdi,  the  Father  &  Creator; 
all  things  are,  says  the  Vishnu  Purana,  ddiP>i  Id 51  m  Id^lTd  1  Id  . 

JT^t  3m  d  1  P-i  .  Sayana  says  “The  wheel  was  wrested  from 
Surya,  the  great  doer  of  harm”!  tPjd^-d  ;frrv-f:.  An  astonishing 
interpretation.  The  great  evil-doer,  injurer  of  the  rpf  is  surely  the 
demon,  Vritra  or  another,  who  covers  from  us  the  waters,  covers 
from  us  the  disc  of  the  Sun:  of  him  the  wheel  now  is  uncovered, 
from  him  rapt  away.  It  was  srfrPpr,  it  is  now  3prffcT.  All  the 
ideas  &  expressions  then  hang  together,  allude  to  each  other, 
express  a  connected  whole. 


[15J 

[RV  IV.31,  32,  26,  27,  28,  29,  19J 

Notes  on  Rigveda. 

IV.  31 

1.  f%3r:  Sy  dl-MHPd:  ^HPd  :  I 

SyddUH  I 

3TT  Sy  3TTfh^*2H  I 
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jfrfwrr  Sy  ydiddddi  i 

^rr  Sy  dd'dd  ^4wr  i 

37fd~ — ^vqT  ^>cm  ..  ^vHT  fdT —  only  intelligible  if  it  means  “By 
what  expansion  of  being,  by  what  action  of  highest  energy  may 
this  brilliant  one,  our  friend,  be  an  ever-increasing  force  in  us?” 

2.  Sy  HKp-1c[U|H  jp^T  H'i'hf :  W:  I 

iTrFTT  Sy  HK^d  I 

cpjPr  Sy  3fr^orr  ^prrPr  i 

3TP^t  Sy  dH-dl'i  I 


What  true  and  most  copious  of  delights  (Ananda)  shall  intoxi¬ 
cate  thee  with  this  (earthly)  food  (annam),  so  that  thou  mayst 
break  down  even  firm-set  states  of  our  being. 

3.  WhfFT  Sy  dHHV-HdlHIH  <-dl<^IIH  I 

<hldPf:  Sy  PSnfh":  I  &  so  in  later  passages, 

arfawrfrr  Sy  w  i 

Faults  of  Sayana —  f.  Capricious  ingenuities  of  learning.  2.  In¬ 
consistency  of  interpretation.  3.  Disregard  of  tense. 

Towards  us  thou  becomest  by  a  hundred  expandings  the 
increaser  of  thy  friends  and  adorers. 

37fd~ ..  3TT  Objection  to  sense  “expansion”,  unless  3TT  also 
means  to  “increase”.  3TT  to  produce  (Latin  avus;  auctor),  to  keep 
in  being  (protect),  to  increase  in  being. 


4.  5JtT 

3t4tT: 

^whfFr 

r^r*  : 

3iM<£cH 


Sy  qdHM  I  But  he  takes  it  later  as 
action. 

Sy  dHJI'-cjH.  I 

Sy^^Ll-MIdi  I 

Sy  ^PdPf:  I 
Sy  SP^TTWR’I 


Towards  us  in  our  battling  activity  come  into  active  being  as 
work  that  is  fulfilled  by  the  applications  of  our  efforts,  (exter¬ 
nal  figure  —  come  rolling  like  a  round  wheel  or  moving  wheel 
towards  us  battling  with  multitudes  of  men) 

W  ..  3T W:  ..  'Pppr 
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5.  5TWT  TR 

sfi^TPT 

sorfar 


Sy  WITTTRT  RrfRT:  WTTRTTRRtIr 
H^I-MlPd  RHIdtd  | 

WTT  WiTTTRT  ^Rf^R":  I 
3T?T  *RT  I 


Verily,  thou  comest  down  headlong  to  the  seats  of  our  strengths 
(mental  willings);  thou  art  enjoyed  in  company  with  the  Sun, 
(the  mind  supported  by  the  Ideality  &  mingled  with  it). 


6.  JRT: 
RRfRT 
dddPui 


Syf^ddl  I 
Sy  3TWrlRT^RW  I 
Sy  d^HUMpH  't.HlPui  I 
rKIHl  ..  dciddf  I 


^rfRT — cf  ^TRT,  firm  land  or  desert. 


When,  O  Indra,  thy  emotions  and  thy  acts  become  firm  in  us, 
now  in  thee  and  now  in  the  Sun 

55[.  Full  proof  of  "RT  in  sense  of  action. 

7.  SRfW  Sy  WTRTTFR^r  I 

t^PTTW  Sy  fddl'dd  :  I  T  fddl'ddR 

<TW-RHHIji:  I 

Thee  in  very  truth,  O  master  of  energy,  they  have  called  him  of 
the  full  &  compact  substance,  the  giver  who  disperses  not  his 
light. 

8.  SytR^frn 


Always  in  truth  to  him  who  offers  to  thee  his  being  &  joy  thou 
increasest  in  fullness  even  his  many  possessions. 


9.  3TTFrrr 
TRf 

-mI^iPh 

dipt w-1d  : 
5RT 


Sy  RftdK-M  :  I 

Sy  fcR"  I 
SydHlPd  I 

Sy  sfTfOTT  ff^FT  'bP’Rd  :  I 
i*l  d  M  R  Ph  d  H  Tm  «RTI 


Sayana’s  fault  —  straining  of  words  to  mean  what  they  do  not 
convey. 

Not  even  a  hundred  of  those  who  limit  &  restrain  can  shut  in 
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thy  delight;  there  are  no  stumblings  for  thee  when  thou  wouldst 
act. 

10.  3TfH^tr:  Sy  I 

Us  may  thy  hundred,  yea  thy  thousand  expandings  increase  in 
growth,  us  all  approaches  of  thine. 

srfnfg: 

11.  Sy  arf^TTSIW  i 

TFf  RifacHd  ftfHW  tRTtr  I 

Sy*T4W*n 

Us  on  this  earth  accept  for  thy  friendship,  for  perfect  being,  for 
ideal  felicity  in  the  brightness  of  heaven  (pure  mind). 

TTT.  Cannot  be  earthly  wealth;  there  is  no  sense  in  “shining 
wealth”;  even  if  we  apply  it  to  gold,  it  is  unnatural  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  <  I'M i  TTUhtt  in  the  next  line.  Neither  in  that  line  is 
there  any  sense  in  protecting  with  wealth,  although  increasing 
with  wealth  is  possible. 

12.  frgijT  Sy  I  But  elsewhere  he  takes  it 

differently. 

>u>mi  SyJTicm 

Us  increase  into  universal  being  by  an  all-encompassing  felicity, 
us  by  all  manner  of  expandings. 

13.  For  us  open  up  like  an  archer  the  pens  of  the  brilliant  herds, 
O  Indra,  with  ever  new  expandings. 

This  is  decisive  against  the  sense  of  protection  for  uti, 
since  to  open  up  by  protections  is  nonsense  &  along  with  new 
protections  is  a  forced  construction  and  forced  sense.  Favours  is 
possible;  but  the  connection  of  3T4)  &  ^  Iqlss  is  against  it. 

14.  Sy  ?nprf  w:  I 

WW:  Sy  j fl h  m  ^  q  i  *t  I  The  meaning? 

Violently  our  chariot  of  delight  proceeds  brilliant,  O  Indra,  & 
unfailing,  seeking  the  herds  of  light,  seeking  the  steeds  of  life. 
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..  qpqqp  Not  decisive,  but  significant. 


15.  tjq- 

qfqg- 

qulqq 


Sy  f  qq^q  f  apRcM  qr  i 

Sy  qrtcFTRy  qipqrfqy  jt^t  i 
Sy  qrfqqrqr  q^s:  qqqwq-  qr  i 
Sy^Hl'ti  qqr  #r  hHhi^hR  fqqrr- 
gqf^qrqr'T:  (qqiM-nql  w  qcfq- 
^Rr)  i 


Sayana’s  defects.  Want  of  literary  perception  &  taste. 

For  us,  O  Sun,  make  highest  inspiration  in  the  gods  like  a 
full  &  mighty  day  above  us. 


32. 


1-  ^ 
3^ 


Sy  fsttr  I 

flHlMH  I 


O  Indra,  Vritra-slayer,  come  thou  to  our  sphere,  vast  with  vast 
expandings. 


2.  fqq- 
fqfqwty 
fqq- 
qfqfqq 
g^fqrqtlqT 
an  fniftfr 
^qq- 


Sy  q  i  q q) q  ^qqlq  i 
Sy  fqqqqr^wqq^q^Tr^  qqrrg;  i 


Sy  q  i  q  q)  q  qri 
Sy  OTWtr^sfr  i 

Sy  qq^rRqrftfr  i 
Sy  TOTTq  i 


q-  qqfqr  i  qfrr  qw:  i 

C\ 


Thou  who  bringest  art  also  he  who  shieldest;  O  curious  bril¬ 
liance,  thou  createst  in  the  powers  of  brilliance  their  varied  light 
for  our  growth. 

3.  srsftqm  i  qr?r  ^qwf  i  dr^qqiq  ?rf  i 

By  little  powers  thou  slayest  in  thy  might  one  who  is  swifter  (or 
bulkier)  and  increasing  for  thy  comrades  who  live  with  thee. 

qa~.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  bradhna  by  vradhan- 
tam. 
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4.  I  ^PdiHddlPd^d  :  I 
3dTI  drh^fui  wi 

We  to  thee  cleave,  O  Indra,  we  towards  thee  urge;  us,  us  raise 
up  to  thee. 

The  sense  of  being,  increasing  is  established  by  this 
verse.  Latin  avus,  avidus,  avis,  ovis,  ovum.  Cf  aveo  to  desire,  S. 
av  to  wish.  But  aveo  to  be  well  &  ovare  to  rejoice,  belong  to  the 
sense  of  3TT  to  be  well  off,  to  protect,  to  be  glad  etc. 

5.  I  d^ddd.  I 
fwlV:  I  dlddldlPr:  I 

O  master  of  being,  come  to  us  with  bright  increasings  &  blame¬ 
less  and  inviolate. 

..  3Tf^r  Decisive  for  Significant  for  arf^r. 

6.  cdldd  :  I  cdrH^I<-M  I 

I  ( ^TFT: )  I 

d  M  Id  I  3T5IWI 

May  we  be  entirely  the  comrades  of  one  who  is  a  possessor  of 
light  like  thee,  one  who  battles  for  that  brilliant  plenty. 

With  d  I  vij  I  d  cf  TTd"  PdPdcHd  I  IV.31.11.  See  also  next 

line. 

7.  dT  I  3T>f  I 

For  thou  alone  art  master,  O  Indra,  of  that  brilliant  plenty;  do 
thou  then  work  out  for  us  a  mighty  (boundless)  force. 

8.  Thee  they  press  not  back  by  any  other  when  thou,  established 
in  praise,  distributest  fullness  to  those  who  give  thee  the  praise, 
O  Indra  who  delightest  in  the  expressive  word. 

9. 5TFJW  I  ddiW  ^d'Pd  I 

Towards  thee  &  in  thee  the  Gotamas  (the  utterly  enlightened) 
by  speech  widen  out  for  thy  giving,  O  Indra,  of  that  brilliant 
plenty. 
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10.  i  srgr?p!=sr  ^jriT  ^rr:  )jr:  i 

We  would  declare  (bring  out  in  ourselves)  thy  mightinesses 
which  thou  didst  when  in  the  intoxication  of  thy  rapture  thou 
didst  assail  and  break  the  cities  of  the  foe. 

11.  I  wn  I 

I  ^fdT'f’  riT  rpffa’l 

Those  then  the  disposers  of  the  sacrifice  express,  thy  virile  things 
which  thou  didst  in  the  pourings  of  the  Soma,  O  Indra  who  hast 
delight  of  the  expressive  Word. 

12.  ffr^rsr:  |  Ml  ^1 1  H  I 

The  Gotamas  (utterly  enlightened)  who  support  that  fixity  of 
thee,  O  Indra,  have  increased  thee  (in  themselves)  (or,  have  in¬ 
creased  their  being  who  support  that  fixity  in  thee);  in  them  do 
thou  establish  a  forceful  victoriousness. 

13.  i»Hdi  I  WfpTT  I 

Since  indeed  thou,  O  Indra,  art  common  to  all  who  attain 
perpetuity,  therefore  to  thee  we  call. 

14.  i  (srwRf) 

dl  •h  m  i  h  dl  I  Sy  connects  these  two  words,  but  ’TPr^t 
^TT^Tf^r:  is  common. 
wf^RT%^TI 

Lean  downward  to  the  lower  world,  accept  in  us  the  utter  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  Earth’s  food,  O  Indra,  Soma-drinker  of  the  Soma-wine. 

15.  •Hdlni  I  Hfl^JIIH  I 

May  the  fixity  of  our  thoughts  govern  thee  in  us,  O  Indra; 
downward  turn  thy  steeds. 

16.  ^ftWFT  I  ■Mluii  fhr:  I 

Thou  hast  eaten  of  our  sacrificial  cake  and  thou  cleavest  lovingly 
to  our  Words  as  a  lover  to  the  speech  of  his  mistresses. 
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17.  I  RflftldHIH  I 

oMdlHIH  I  dddddl^  HIH  I 

I  wff:  I  3TT  qT^^TWf^TT  ftWW  3W- 

OTI 

A  thousand  yoked  coursers  we  desire  from  Indra,  a  hundred 
measures  of  Soma-wine. 

spsrn.  Proved  by  association  with  psychological  im:. 

18.  3TTWWFT:  I  fPH  I 

Hundreds  &  thousands  of  thy  kine  we  make  descend  to  us;  into 
our  world  let  enter  thy  felicity. 

JTTT: 

19.  ^3fr  I  ^d^ufldHi  *=H  H I H  14.1  Pd  I 


3T^hqfl'l  HK-MH :  I 

Ten  shining  jars  of  thee  we  attain;  a  giver  of  largeness  art  thou, 
O  Vritra-slayer. 

20.  RrflRt  I  dl^pH-^Pfl  I 

O  giver  of  largeness,  thy  largeness  give  to  us;  not  the  petty  bring, 
but  the  large  only;  the  largeness  it  is  that  thou  seekest  to  divide. 

21.  3TT*TW*r  I  ’H-H-H 1^  I  Rm  :  fpr  | 

As  the  giver  of  largeness  art  thou  known  multiformly,  O  hero, 
O  Vritra-slayer;  enjoy  us  in  our  felicity. 

22.  «nf  i  gijwrwt  i 

tftrofr  I  W  dPddl  I  But  cf 

^TW  I  T  H  Id  fdd  :  ■kil ^d  Pd  d  I  ill  Pi d  :  M  H  Rid  PtcM*b  I 

Pm:  I  Ph&LI  m  wff:  I J 1 1  cTl  ^  i»M  I  ^4 d  I  I 

O  Indra  of  perfect  seeing,  I  declare  in  myself  thy  many-coloured 
steeds;  O  saviour  of  the  herds  descending  (or,  O  thou  who  de- 
scendest  from  the  saviour  of  the  herds),  destroy  not  by  these  two 
those  kine. 

23.  f%sr£r  i  ^  i 
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^k\  H44id  i  i  i 

|KI  ^4  14444  Id  fwi 

i  cM-nlii  i 

^TRyi  wji 

Like  young  girls  firm  &  new  and  swift-footed  &  small  the 
dappled  pair  shine  in  their  coursings. 

4T4~:  I  Identified  with  yajna  by  Sayana. 

24.  3Tfwn  srffWh 

^TRYI  444^  I 

d44|4U|  I  3i^44  idil  | 

y*JI4d  J|«a,d  I 

Sufficient  for  me  whether  moving  in  the  light  or  moving  unillu¬ 
mined  are  thy  dappled  pair  for  they  stumble  not  in  their  courses. 

BPS':.  The  passage  sufficiently  proves  the  psychological  char¬ 
acter  of  the  horses. 


26. 


1.  ipj:  I  4  444  W  y  >4 1 H  Id  t R-4  I 

TJ4-:  I  tp^r:  4  fad  I  I 

^Tl  fa  d  T  i  y  4 1 4  4 1  fa  I 

yt*4dl  ITT  I  f  T  4T  44lc44i  TW  I  4<T4cnrw=f- 

446^4*  wfan 

I  became  Manu,  I  am  Surya;  Kakshivan  the  Rishi  am  I  of  the 
illumined  mind;  I  [  J  Kutsa  son  of  Arjuni,  I  am  Ushana  the 
seer;  Me  behold. 

2.  I  41444  4T  I 
34  4 1 4  I  *R4  I 
4M3IHI :  I  $1  «tl  44  H I :  I 
Wl  4'<t>r44^4'fd  I 

I  give  earth  to  the  Aryan  man,  I  rain  of  strength  to  the  mortal  who 
giveth;  I  bring  the  waters  sounding;  the  gods  move  according  to 
the  perceptions  of  my  mind. 
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3. i  fadkmdiy  i 

fMdldl  I  Wl 

3t1%fVrVl  ^PdVfa  Id  fad'd  K  I 

I  shattered  to  pieces,  rejoicing,  the  nine  &  ninety  cities  of  Sham- 
bara;  the  hundredth  I  made  a  city  of  dwelling  in  man’s  universal 
extension  when  Divodasa’s  being  I  increased,  Divodasa  of  far- 
ranging  knowledge. 

4.  iTWf  I  %TTT  :  Tlw:  I 

ST  3T^I  tTf^T  H^fl 

I  i»ifld)-MJ|dd«r:  MWTW:  Tfsr^T:  I 

^pTTI  ddidfald-MI  T«Fr  I  ^rTST^t  I 

May  that  bird,  0  ye  Maruts,  be  first  of  all  the  birds  and  a  hawk 
swift-winging  above  all  hawks  since,  perfectly  winging  over,  he 
brought  to  man  by  actionless  self-calm  the  offering  loved  of  the 
gods. 

fV:  I  iFFf:  II  This  verse  perfectly  establishes  the  psychological 
intention  of  IV:  and  the  figure  of  the  hawk. 

5.  VfWR-:  I  dfaHM'hlfal'F-H  I 
Wl  3TirrTI  3F^dd Id  I 

i  fsrV  i 

When  the  bird  (of  manifestation)  brought  thence  his  burden, 
quivering  (or  putting  forth  vigour)  was  he  released,  mind-swift 
on  the  paths  of  wideness;  mightily  the  hawk  came  with  (or  at¬ 
tained  strength  by)  the  honey  wine  of  the  Soma  and  he  attained 
in  this  world  the  revealed  knowledge. 

6.  HtMdl  I  ?TTTI 

dddldl  I  Vfaf  NK-MH  I 
ddMH  I  W:  *rffrT:  I 

The  hawk  of  strength  straight-flying  took  the  brightness  from 
on  high  in  his  force,  the  intoxicating  wine;  he  brought  the  Soma, 
growing  firm  in  his  strength,  full  of  the  godhead,  taking  it  from 
that  higher  heavenly  world. 
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dvKK  fccfr  H<Ndl 

7.  -JTlV:  I  I 

3PjfT  I  3T^:  W  I 

The  hawk  seized  &  brought  the  Soma,  a  thousand  pourings  and 
ten  thousand  thereto;  here  the  holder  of  the  city  slew  the  hostile 
energies  in  the  rapture  of  the  Soma-wine,  unlimited  he  destroyed 
their  limitations. 

^ThT:  TT&T 


27. 

1.  3P*PPTI  3P^°Afu||^ir*W  I  'PRIcHH :  %cfT  «n¥ 

'JT:  I  411  -0 < I (u|  I 

3TWTI  3TWTW  I  wri-  SfTTfTpr  oi| Pd  RrhH  loH  Id  T  PTRtRT  cPTT 
HmaTvicW:  I 

3Ttr  sfHr:  WP  I  JPFPTR-  ddl^l-M  RHI'dldd  frtppr:  I 
5PTR-:  MftW  J  d  fa  Id  II 

While  I  was  yet  in  the  womb  I  knew  in  their  order  all  the  births 
of  these  gods.  A  hundred  cities  of  iron  kept  me  in;  now  I  have 
cleft  my  way  out  of  them  as  the  hawk  in  my  speed. 

2.  tjfpsf  |  M-MIHH  I 

3TWRTT  I  3TW^rr  I  iprsfr  cRTcfr  T  *TtfP  TPffcpPP  I 
I  fT  I 

ppsptt  ftw  i  cff s^ft  jtwmt  i 

sprrti  srjwi 

tm  i  tp^r:  i 

^rlV:  i  wttptt  i 

3TP^RTI  3TPTWI  ^prm 

J^ciH  :  I  Tfppt:  TPTTrRT  I 

dldld  I  I 

He  took  not  from  me  my  consent,  (or  he  bore  me  not  unconsent¬ 
ing),  filled  with  an  all-shattering  energy  I  took  my  seat  upon  his 
wings;  impetuous  in  force  the  master  of  the  city  left  his  foes,  he 
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overcame  &  passed  by  the  strength  that  grew  in  him  the  winds 
of  the  Prana, 
fg I  gffir:  dldld 

3.  ’d^-HId  I  iR-dH+.'ld  i 

srfr  I  R?T  T  I  d  Rl  I 

*rri  r  'jffd'i 

3Rfr  I  3^l-'2iHlc4lHHMI  fafSTHW:  I 
RWT  gpjiin  I  c|  4l  4  f  I d  h^Rd^d  I 
frsiTf^WTW:  dldHM  :  I 
*pddd  |  rdrhdH  I 

rPtT  W  dl^jui  |  cTRTT  ^'jTd^vrM  fTSITf:  dldHM  :  ^ 

d'ddR-^dRdHpRd  I 

When  now  the  hawk  sent  down  his  clanging  cry  from  heaven 
each  time  they  bear  hence  (or  from  here)  the  master  of  the  city, 
when  the  archer  of  the  subtle  life  willing  fullness  by  the  mind 
shot  at  him,  then  unloosed  the  string 
dT  =  and 

4.  3dV  sfT:  I  ^Tft  f*WK  cyMHld  I 
tw\  RRFp 

dldRd  I  ^tl 

yRddf^  I  ft5TFTP^t4^7  I 
4:  I  RR^:  I 
wfri  Mdd^flHH  I 
3TR:  I  RW  f^RT  I 

Straight  in  flight  the  hawk  bore  him  on  the  mighty  upper  plateau 
(of  Mahas)  as  Bhujyu  the  enjoyer  from  the  world  of  Indra, 
—  deep  in  that  winged  passage  flew  of  the  bird  now  speeding 
forward  in  his  course. 

IflftMtl  5IT!  sriw: 

5.  JllRdt*  I  WTT  Ml  dRTRIRRtfRRri 

5pff  I  4H 1 41 4 d  I 

5RRTI  RTI 

3RT:  I  #MSPRW  I 

m  Rd *rt  i  m i 
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Now  the  white  jar  sprinkled  with  the  rays  (or  by  the  cows), 
the  pure  bright  food  increasing,  offered  by  the  Adhwaryus  in 
front  of  the  honey-wine,  let  Indra  dispose  for  intoxication  in 
the  drinking,  the  mighty  One  dispose  for  intoxication  in  the 
drinking  (lit.  to  drink  for  intoxication). 

••  .. 


28. 


1.  apff  i  ffetrswwpwrfT  i 

With  thee  as  companion,  in  thy  friendship,  O  Soma,  Indra  set 
the  waters  flowing  for  man;  he  slew  the  serpent  destroyer;  he 
poured  forth  the  seven  streams;  he  opened  the  doors  that  were 
sealed. 

2.  WOT  I  'pT  I 

ffcTTI  H^didROT-! 

I  TPJcTOT  :  ^-mV-1  wflV  WTcfr  OTT  -=l ^hPH | m  |^| p  I 

With  thee  as  companion  Indra  cut  out  straightway  by  violence 
the  wheel  of  the  Sun,  O  Moon-lord  of  delight.  The  infinite 
life  that  dwells  on  the  mighty  upper  plateau  (of  our  being) 
was  uncovered  from  our  vast  foeman  (or  from  the  assailant 
of  Mahas). 

3.  I  MPT  I 

’JTTI  'pTflTrpr  HHifsisfeHr'll  I 
-MldlH  I  d-^dH^.I'JIIH  I 
wtt  i  wfori 

i  grwr  wr  ^ottt  t  wit  H+ld 

Jl^d  :  Tfw^PTT  ffd-  rT^cT  I 

Indra  slew,  Agni  burned,  O  Indu,  the  demons  before  the  midday 
in  their  meeting;  many  thousand  companies  of  the  assailants  he 
crushed  as  by  the  might  of  his  will  in  their  inaccessible  dwelling. 
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4.  fftrfl  I 

dTdff:  I  :  I 

3TWRTT:  I  dP^dl :  I 
3iyPdPd  I  I 

Everywhere,  O  Indra,  thou  hurledst  the  destroyers  down  to  the 
nethermost  places,  thou  madest  unmanifest  their  hostile  peoples. 
You  twain  oppressed  &  crushed  our  foes;  by  your  smitings  you 
won  worship. 

31 H  Pd  Pd 

5.  3F5tf  tfr:  I  STWTJsT  W  dPji-  d- 1 

3u>s£d  I  3TKTW  governing  3pstr  I 

i Pad  nufldi  wPsn 

C\ 

STdTN  3P?TTTW  ddFT  I 

P'Ptd’f:  iPPddddl  I 

d<JdHI  I  SfTfUTT  Pdddil  I 

tr^r  ?TrtTI  ^dlh4d  •Mrt'dddl  dcW  dcddd  I 

Thus  you  in  the  fullness  of  your  might,  O  Soma,  thou  &  Indra, 
driving  towards  us  that  truth  which  is  the  wide  force  of  the 
Light,  tore  open  by  the  thunderbolt  the  things  that  were  covered 
and  enriched  these  earths,  our  dwelling  places. 

29. 

1.  fdrlw  I  y  IHlPd  I  fdT:  w:  ^fd-  SUHfd  I  fd-0  I  ?fd"  dTRT:  I 
^fori  ^llPd  I 
t3TvfT  I  T8f°rpP  I 
3rd-:  I  HI 41  I 
3TP]Ypf :  I  I 

drMfldT:  I  ^Tctrdd-:  I 

Come  to  us  with  increase,  O  Indra,  established  by  praise,  with 
thy  havings  of  plenty,  drawn  by  thy  brilliances,  full  of  delight, 
—  come  even  from  the  levels  in  thy  high  activity  to  our  many 
offerings,  manifested  by  the  strong,  having  the  joy  of  the  truth. 
3TTT[T  j%W  W 
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2.  *i  '-ii  i  ^  r^d  •  i 

The  strong  one  who  perceiveth  comes  to  our  sacrifice  called  by 
the  distillers  of  the  Soma;  he  who  fearless  in  his  thinking  and 
drawn  by  perfect  steeds  of  sense  takes  his  joy  with  the  strong 
souls  that  offer  the  Soma-wine. 

3.  few  i  Wf  fersr  i 

33TfTWhl  fnhHlITu-t-IHH :  I 

Let  his  ears  hear  the  knowledge  that  he  may  increase,  even  in 
the  direction  that  he  loves,  that  he  may  rejoice;  mounting  in  his 
growing  mastery,  strong  for  the  rapture,  may  Indra  effect  for  us 
safety  in  our  passage  &  freedom  from  fear. 

TPWT 

4.  wrfer  i  aTTwrfer  ftwrrrwrawrRj  i 
Wcff  I  TSWPP  I 

W'WTTTI  I 

WIWWJfWTI 

He  who  cometh  to  the  [  J  with  increase  here,  to  the  soul 
enlightened  that  calls  him  and  manifests  by  speech,  setting  in 
himself  in  hundreds  &  thousands  his  swift  ones  under  yoke. 

5.  I  :  I 
WRWWWTI  3TT 

TFfr  W^Tl  WW  ?TTl 

I  cTT  Hvd-H IH I :  WTFT  WP  I 

In  thee  increased,  O  Indra  master  of  substance,  may  we  illumined 
become  sages  expressing  all  of  thee,  enjoying  the  felicities  of  the 
vast  heaven  embodied  here  and  of  wide  content  for  the  giving. 

19 


1.  W  I  I 

^hI-m  i 


Verily,  O  Indra  of  the  lightnings,  all  the  gods  wide-living  who 
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hear  the  call,  choose  out  thee  alone  in  the  slaying  of  Vritra,  thee 
who  art  swift  &  vast  &  increasest  the  two  firmaments  elect. 

3TJT:  I  wide-living,  desirous,  kindly,  producing. 

2.  Ikdsi-Ml  *T  I  Wforf :  PHdfl  ^T:  ^iPH^MI^'d  I 

hwr:  I  fwptr  yWp-l414dcdl:  :  I 

snmr:  i  traw  fwr  $d  ^  H  Td  i 

The  gods  [  J  sent  thee  down;  thou  becamest  supreme  king,  O 
Indra,  a  womb  of  Truth;  thou  slewest  the  dragon  that  slept  coiled 
around  the  sea,  thou  hewedst  out  the  powers  of  movement  that 
are  its  universal  streams. 

Pd  Pa 

Iw^FTT: 

3.  I  I  3Tf-MdHd,  I  Phd^'dHdd..  I 

dTT  SIW:  I  3TT:  I 

3m 4 d  I  '-il'jjdi^-am  I  Sayana  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the 
Taittiriya  for  his  “full  moon”. 

The  dragon  insatiable,  wide-extended,  that  cannot  be  known 
(or  waked)  &  waketh  not  to  knowledge  but  lies  in  deep  sleep,  O 
Indra,  him  thou  didst  rend  with  the  lightning-flash  in  his  jointless 
frame  (?)  who  lies  against  the  seven  slopes. 

4.  stft  fa- 1  fad'd  Trap  arm-  aftwt^mraft^w  dP-m  i 

da^Pdd  i 

-41  i  p  i  smraffcT  i 

4vfm:  I  WTfl 

Indra  dug  out  by  his  flaming  force  earth  for  a  foundation,  as 
the  wind  by  its  violences  digs  up  the  waters;  desiring  force  he 
shattered  the  things  that  were  firmly  settled;  he  broke  down  the 
peaks  of  the  hills. 

5.  f4?fcr:  i  i 

:  I  HaMadl":  I 

They  ran  to  thee  like  women  to  a  child,  like  chariots  the  hills 
sped  together;  thou  didst  satisfy  those  that  moved  abroad,  thou 
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didst  crush  what  were  heaped  high;  O  Indra,  thou  settest  flowing 
the  pent  up  rivers. 

6.  d^HdPdd  I  I  Elsewhere  3i q d m  :  is  rendered  ddT: 

^4Tdd  d  J>-i  i  m  I  names  of  Kings 

arfrftrri  'hldl^d'lH  I 

dWH  3P5FTI 

U.'jK'JI ;  |  d  I ui fil < 'tH  I 

That  great  birth  &  universal  stream  flowing  for  manifestation 
of  Force  &  wideness  of  being  (or  for  him  who  manifests  force  & 
widens  his  being)  thou  didst  give  delight  by  submission  to  that 
moving  ocean;  thou  madest,  O  Indra,  its  rivers  easy  to  cross 
over. 

7.  i  ?rfarf  f^f^r  i 

d¥>T:  I  I  But  cf  Latin  vacuus. 

I  fiM  H  i  ’-dTh'til  I 

C\ 

arMitlwr:  i 

WT:  I  I 

STTJd-:  I  ^  J 1 1  PM  nd  H  :  I  STTJd-  ^fd-  H  <1 H I  -P  d  d  I 

d-dlPd  I  Pd^l^dl^lH  I 

I  JTPT^r  d^T  ^luild  pHHId-MI  HI 

d’Twr:  i  ddd'-i  ji  srgrn  -MidiH  i 

W  I  ^d'OPd'idyddl  dT:  I  dMdmRrW:  | 

[Riks  7-11  not  translated.] 
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Hymn  4 1 . 

2.  m  i  ct  fhiict .  RR  [Padapatha]  Sayana  separates.  Cf  other  pas¬ 
sages. 

••  ..  — 4%  raror  ^  44*11#]  4iwr. 

But  there  are  three.  “One  who  holds  ..  one  who  makes  the 
passage  ..  one  who  is  king”  or  “the  grave  ..  the  swift ..  even 
the  King”. 

3TTST:  .. 

W4!¥  44  Til'S.  Rather  “enjoy”. 

3.  ^>r:  “raise  up”  (to  the  higher  Truth),  “give  us  our 
desire” 

Tf4~:  3W:  ^TFT  —  with  iftfH-rt-; 

4.  1WT4  3T4M 

5.  #$41  Pd  —  4HM4  WfR  44714 

6.  #  ..  4~4d~ —  W4lf#44  does  '5JT5T44  ‘PtM  bend  downward  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice 

7.  Pd^d  :  trftcfT:.  WBFf  2P^.  But  cf  yPy#  3T^FT 

'S14C445  4445S 

^5;.  The  gods. 


Hymn  42. 

l.  vr  4)<dd4-M^-i  4W4T  w^iutt  fr?ft4?K4  th 

3lff.  Wf#]##  4#  S  W4P4  44534  4T4  4415141  W4 

May  the  brilliant  (or  mighty)  lords  of  the  soul  move  for¬ 
ward,  forward  may  he  come  who  cries  aloud  in  the  region 
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of  ether,  may  the  Fosterers  of  being  move  forward  pouring 
out  its  waters,  may  the  two  Stones  (mind  &  body)  be  yoked 
to  their  work,  that  are  the  mould  of  the  material  of  sacrifice. 

The  Brahmanaspatis  as  priests  of  the  inner  sacrifice, 
either  Indra  or  Parjanya.  T9T:  distinguished  form 
—  from  fw  to  separate,  distinguish  ..  or  fw  to  crush, 
mould,  shape. 

2.  tmPg-q  P=i  This  establishes  the  sense  of  ’TR":  in^tfr- 
*TR":  etc. 

Easy  of  going  &  securely  known  to  thee  is  the  path,  O  Agni; 
yoke  in  the  Soma-offering  thy  bright  steeds  &  thy  fierce-red 
or  those  who  in  their  seat  are  ruddy-active  &  bearers  of 
energy.  I  sit  &  I  invoke  the  births  of  the  gods. 

*HpciP  gft(?)  TUI  3TW:  TtWTi 

:  indicative  passage  for  the  double  sense  of  3TW. 

3-  5TTT  S.  takes  “they  worship” 

hP'.P'Ti  S.  “is  better  than  all  others”! 

S4uf)<t>  S. 

3H  <  h  Ri  TWC  W.  Rather  =  3TTfd"  activity 

Greatening  for  you  the  sacrifice  with  obeisances  of  ado¬ 
ration  the  Offerer  in  your  presence  overaboundeth  in  his 
rapture.  Sacrifice  perfectly  to  the  gods,  O  multitudinous  in 
force;  set  in  movement  the  energy  of  the  sacrificial  activities. 

gpfhg  —  life,  force  (cf  3-HlPtHl  army)  ..  appearance;  object; 
face. 

4.  Tlfw 

fw  3WR7F. 

When  in  the  house  of  the  strong  &  the  joyous  the  Guest 
resting  at  his  ease  awakens  to  knowledge,  Agni  well-pleased, 
rightly  established  in  his  home,  gives  so  to  the  creature  for 
his  journey  to  the  supreme  bliss  (or  gives  so  the  bliss  that  he 
may  travel  to  it). 
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5.  ih  Sit  on  the  seat  at  dawn  &  in  the  night! 

Cleave  in  love,  O  Agni,  to  this  our  sacrifice;  in  Indra,  in  the 
Maruts  make  us  victorious;  let  the  Night  &  the  Dawn  sit  on 
the  seat  of  fullness;  sacrifice  here  to  Mitra  &  Varuna  &  let 
them  have  joy  of  their  desire. 

Sing.  plur. 

6.  Thus  has  Vasistha  desiring  bliss  in  all  its  forms  (or  masteries, 
energies)  affirmed  in  praise  Agni  of  the  Strength;  may  he 
extend  in  us  impulsive  force  &  felicity  &  plenty  &  do  ye 
protect  us  always  with  glad  states  of  our  being. 


Hymn  43 

1.  jwr.  See  Padapatha  wh.  [whether]  frsrr:  or  m  i  Rm  . 

Sayana’s  “hymns  of  the  wise  ones”  is  impossible. 

For  you  the  seekers  of  the  godhead  in  the  sacrifices  have 
realised  in  the  word  Earth  &  Heaven  (the  bodily  &  mental 
states)  by  submission  &  adoration  that  they  may  impel  us 
(upward),  —  even  they  whose  soul-thoughts  yet  unequal,  O 
ye  illumined  ones,  spread  out  on  all  sides  like  the  branches  of 
a  forest  tree  (as  branchings  of  the  growth  of  lower  delight). 

2.  q$r  <1038  “TH  See  Padapatha. 
qdHl :.  S.  ’pH  —  rather  1 w: 

^rpf.  S.  takes  with  qfir:.  Probably  with  sfRtft . 

Let  the  sacrifice  move  forward  (or  let  him,  Agni,  move  for¬ 
ward  in  the  sacrifice)  like  a  horse  swift-galloping  (as  the 
nervous  force  impelled  forward  towards  the  attainment); 
with  one  mind  strain  upwards  the  thoughts  enriched  with 
brightness  (the  sacrificial  image  is  of  ladles  dripping  with 
clarified  butter);  spread  the  seat  of  fullness  effective  for  the 
sacrifice;  high  rise  the  flames  of  light  seeking  the  godhead 
(or  the  flames  of  light  effective  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower 
being). 

3.  Like  sons  sustaining  wholly  their  mother  let  the  gods  sit  on 
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the  high  level  of  the  seat  of  fullness;  may  the  universal  power 
of  thee  set  in  action  the  force  of  knowledge;  create  not  for 
us  enemies  to  smite  us  in  the  extension  of  the  God. 

ftpjTH  SRjfT 

4.  The  Lords  of  sacrifice  have  attained  the  enjoyment  of  Love, 
for  they  pressed  out,  skilful  milkers,  the  streams  of  the  Truth. 
Today  attain  to  the  eldest  vastness  of  the  riches  of  being  and 
with  one  mind  stand  in  the  divine  endeavour. 

JfpTT:  P.P.  Either  with  krr :  or  '4PT: 

551  P.P. 

5.  Thus  do  thou  for  us,  O  Agni,  be  bountiful  in  the  peoples; 

by  thee,  O  master  of  force,  we  [  J  by  thy  felicity  & 

thy  fellowship  have  the  joy  of  fulfilment  (or  a  common  joy) 
&  are  free  from  all  hurt.  Do  ye  protect  us  always  with  glad 
states  of  our  being. 

341^1 :  ?  S.  ^PlHjvoje*  '#0T 

Hymn  44 

f .  Dadhikra  first  of  you  (or  for  you)  I  call,  the  Aswins,  Dawn 
&  Agni  kindled  high  &  Bhaga  for  my  increase;  Indra  & 
Vishnu  &  Pushan,  Brahmanaspati  &  the  sons  of  Aditi,  Earth 
&  Heaven  &  the  waters  &  Swar. 

3TT:  waters  or  the  Antariksha? 

2.  Let  us  awaken  by  adoration  Dadhikra  &  impel  him  upward; 
let  us  approach  the  sacrifice  &  seating  Ila  the  goddess  on 
the  seat  of  fullness,  let  us  invoke  the  Aswins  illumined  & 
swift  to  the  call. 

3.  I  awaken  Agni  Dadhikravan  &  express  by  speech  Dawn  & 
the  Sun  &  the  Light  and  the  red  wideness  of  Varuna  when 
he  hews  the  foe;  let  these  remove  from  us  every  kind  of  evil. 

TVT  Probably  “broad,  wide”  = 
u^dl :  contrasted  in  IX[.97.54J  with 
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cleaving  &  clinging. 

4.  Dadhikra,  first  &  full  of  strength  &  action,  appeareth  in 
front  of  the  chariots  (the  movements  of  Delight)  consciously 
perceiving,  one  in  knowledge  with  Surya  &  the  sons  of  Aditi 
&  the  Vasus  &  the  Angiras  (with  the  divine  illumination  & 
the  gods  of  the  infinite  Being  &  the  lords  of  Substance  & 
the  lords  of  Puissance). 

3) Hi  here  evidently  a  class  of  gods. 

5.  May  Dadhikra  in  us  work  out  a  way  of  going  that  he  may 
follow  the  path  of  the  Truth.  May  the  Divine  Might  (or 
host)  hear  us,  even  Agni,  —  may  all  They  hear,  the  vast  Gods 
illimitable. 


Hymn  45. 

1.  May  Savitri  the  divine  arrive,  perfect  in  delight,  filling  the 
mid-world,  borne  by  his  steeds  (the  nervous  forces),  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  many  human  fulfilments,  bringing  forth 
&  establishing  here  the  fullness  of  being  (or,  that  which 
becometh). 

:  or  else,  perfect  in  light.  But  Savitri  in  this  verse  is  not 
the  Sun,  see  1.  2,  or  not  the  Sun  in  his  light-giving  aspect, 
but  the  creator,  the  bringer  out,  from  the  divine  being,  of  its 
human  manifestations,  J^for. 

or  mightinesses. 

hardly  here  the  earth.  Lit.  “becoming”,  so  “abundant 
[orj  full  becoming”. 

2.  Loose  &  wide  his  arms  of  the  bright-golden  Light  reached 
up  to  the  ends  of  Heaven  (the  mind);  now  may  that  might 
of  him  labour  &  the  Sun  also  give  to  him  according  to  that 
labour  his  own  activity  (ie  the  divine  Truth  manifest  in  the 
creative  illumined  consciousness  of  man  here). 

nbia  ^TT:.  Note  the  difference  between  Savitri  &  Surya. 

3.  Verily  may  that  divine  creative  Savitri  create  for  us,  master 
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of  substance,  his  many  possessions;  when  he  goeth  abroad 
in  a  wide  energy,  then  he  abounds  for  us  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  mortality. 

tmci  expressing  rather  rich  enjoyment  or  having  than  the 
limited  sense  of  giving. 

4.  Lo,  these  are  the  words  of  my  hymn  &  they  seek  after  Savitri 
who  has  the  tongue  of  perfect  enjoyment,  the  arms  of  light 
that  are  full,  the  effective  hands  of  action.  May  he  establish 
for  us  a  vast  manifestation  of  being  rich  in  content.  And  do 
ye  always  protect  us  with  states  of  happy  being. 

recalling  of  the  first  verse. 


Hymn  46. 

1.  Bring  ye  these  Words  (as  offerings)  to  Rudra;  firm  is  his  bow 
(of  acquired  possession)  &  swift  are  his  arrows  (of  impul¬ 
sion),  the  god  who  possesses  the  self-state  of  his  nature  (ie 
who  firmly  holding  the  acquired  state  of  being  shoots  from  it 
like  a  bow  the  fresh  impulsions  that  lead  to  farther  progress); 
unconquerable  &  conquering,  sharp  are  his  weapons.  May 
he  hearken  to  us. 

— fgjjrgjf  double  meaning. 

2.  For  he  awakens  to  knowledge  by  secure  dwelling  in  the 
earthly  birth  and  utter  empire  of  the  heavenly;  fixed  in  his 
presence  let  him  move  to  our  doors  that  keep  us;  O  Rudra, 
be  free  from  unfriendly  powers  in  the  forms  that  we  create. 

3m  ?i  q  dl :  or  protecting  to  our  doors  that  pro- 

tech 

?  D.  [DuttJ  translates  “do  not  give  us  disease”. 

3.  That  brilliant  force  of  thine  which  is  loosed  downwards 
from  thy  heavens  and  ranges  on  the  earth,  may  it  encompass 
us  around;  easily  dawning  upon  us  thou  hast  a  thousand 
powers  of  healing;  do  not  harm  to  the  things  of  our  creation 
&  the  things  of  our  extending. 
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TlT quia? —  ^#oJT-5T  TWT  D.  Ph g  i d  simply  reproduced  in 
the  translation. 

4.  Slay  us  not,  O  Rudra,  nor  deliver  us  over;  let  us  not  be  in  the 
path  of  thy  onset  when  thou  art  wroth.  Enjoy  in  us  in  that 
seat  of  fullness  which  is  the  expression  of  the  living  creature. 
And  do  ye  protect  us  always  by  states  of  happy  being. 

m  Rh  cfl  1^01 


Hymn  47 

1.  O  ye  Waters  of  being,  that  supreme  flood  of  yours,  a  flood 
of  revealed  knowledge,  which  the  seekers  of  godhead  made 
as  a  drink  for  Indra,  may  we  enjoy  today  pure  and  free  from 
all  rejection  &  raining  the  mind’s  brightness  and  full  of  the 
sweetness. 

5o5~:  D.  has 

2.  That  flowing  abundance  of  yours,  utter  sweet,  O  ye  Waters, 
may  he  of  the  swift-movement  keep  in  manifestation  who 
is  the  child  of  the  waters,  —  that  in  which  Indra  with  the 
Masters  of  substance  groweth  drunk  with  rapture,  may  we 
taste  in  you  today  growing  to  the  godhead. 

3.  Full  of  a  hundredfold  purification,  rejoicing  in  the  self-state 
of  the  nature  the  divine  waters  move  to  the  ranging-field 
of  the  gods  &  they  measure  not  nor  limit  the  activities  of 
Indra.  Do  ye  to  the  Rivers  offering  —  an  offering  full  of  the 
mind’s  richness. 

W:  or  move  into  the  path. 

4.  They  whom  the  Lord  of  Illumination  by  his  rays  extended 
and  for  whom  Indra  clove  out  their  abundant  movement,  — 
may  those  Rivers  establish  for  us  that  which  has  the  supreme 
good.  And  do  ye  protect  us  always  with  states  of  happy 
being. 
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Hymn  48 

1 .  Ye  of  the  plenty  who  hold  the  shaping  knowledge,  take  j  oy  in 
us  of  the  Soma  distilled,  O  Purushas  great  in  your  fullnesses; 
may  your  downward  powers  come  as  force  of  action  to  us 
&  set  in  motion  the  human  car. 

2.  Informed  by  your  powers  of  knowledge,  wide-pervading  by 
your  powers  of  pervasion  may  we  overcome  by  your  force 
all  opposing  forces;  may  he  of  the  plenty  keep  us  in  the 
possession  of  the  plenty,  with  Indra  for  our  yokefellow  may 
we  pass  through  the  coverer. 

3.  They  also  master  the  many  states  that  have  been  expressed, 
yea,  in  the  upward  struggle  they  conquer  all  &  pass  be¬ 
yond.  Indra  &  the  Pervader  &  the  Possessor  of  the  shaping 
knowledge  &  he  of  the  plenty,  fighting  our  battle,  scatter 
the  strength  of  the  foe  in  confusion. 

dHtdlld  see  P.P. 

4.  Now,  O  ye  gods,  create  for  us  that  which  has  the  supreme 
good,  be  all  together  in  us  for  our  continued  being  &  may 
the  masters  of  substance  utterly  give  force  to  us.  And  do  ye 
protect  us  always  by  states  of  happy  being. 


Hymn  49. 

1.  Eldest  of  the  ocean  they  go  amidst  this  water  purifying  all, 
not  resting  in  any,  they  whom  Indra  with  the  lightning,  the 
Male,  [clove  out]  —  may  those  divine  waters  keep  me  here 
in  my  being. 

2.  The  waters  divine,  —  whether  they  that  flow  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  we  dig  for  them  or  they  that  are  self-born,  they  who 
are  substance  of  the  Ocean  pure  &  purifying  —  may  those 
divine  waters  keep  me  here  in  [myj  being. 

3.  They  in  whose  midst  moveth  Varuna  the  King  looking  down 
on  the  truth  &  falsehood  in  creatures,  they  who  stream 
sweetness  &  are  pure  &  are  purifying,  may  those  divine 
waters  keep  me  here  in  my  being. 

4.  They  in  whom  Varuna  the  King,  in  whom  Soma,  in  whom 
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all  the  gods  have  ecstasy  of  the  fullness  of  force,  in  whom 
Agni,  the  universal  Power,  has  entered  in,  may  those  divine 
waters  keep  me  here  in  my  being. 


Hymn  50. 

1.  Mitra  &  Varuna,  protect  me  here;  may  neither  that  reach  me 
which  houses  itself  in  the  body  nor  that  which  universalises 
itself;  vanished  has  the  evil  that  resides  in  the  activities  & 
that  of  imperfect  vision;  let  not  the  Serpent  find  me  with  the 
attack. 

3uji?>n.  Apte  a  disease  of  the  eye  ..  a  venomous  vermin. 

2.  That  which  becomes  a  pleasant  evil  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  solid  being  and  enters  the  knees  &  the  ankles,  may  Agni 
burning  purely  repel  it  hence;  let  not  the  serpent  find  me 
with  the  attack. 

3.  The  poison  that  is  born  in  the  shalmali  tree  &  in  the  rivers 
&  from  the  herbs,  may  all  the  gods  press  it  out  of  me.  Let 
not  the  serpent  etc. 

4.  [Not  translated .\ 


Part  Four 
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[ij 

5T.  Force.  Cf  1.46.6.  4T  4:  did  ^.dpt>ddl  dsftfpp^raT  d 4  R-d  l :  I 
did^H  THTT^rfiTTII  The  force  of  light,  O  Aswins,  which  brought 
us  through  the  darkness  to  its  other  shore,  in  that  force  do  you 
for  us  take  delight. 

HI4cdl.  Lords  of  our  voyage.  Cf  46.7.  3TT  4l  4T4T  4d1di  4T4T 
h 1 < 1 m  u-dd  I  i-h r^q-i i  Tspril  O  ye  who  are  the  ships  of  our 
thoughts  come  to  travel  to  the  other  shore;  O  Aswins,  yoke  your 
car. 

?MT.  Fashioning.  Cf  30.16.  ’T  4l  l^^dW  4:  4Pddl 

ddd  4  4TS4T4 II  It  was  he  (Indra)  who  fashioned  for  us  a  brilliant 
car;  he  is  our  saviour,  for  our  safety  he  gave  it. 

44T.  Givers.  Cf  30.17.  sppyddldildldcddl  4T4  ill  dl  f  4  I  I  I 

II  O  Aswins,  come  with  a  force  full  of  impetuosity  and 
vital  energy,  O  givers  of  a  radiant  &  brilliant  wealth. 

W.  Cf  41.6.  4  44  4c4f  4PJ  f444  dld^d  4441 1  3TW  d-ti,Pd 
314JP  :  II  Here  Sayana  says  44  tHufld.  That  mortal  moves  un¬ 
failing  towards  every  delightful  possession  &  even  the  little  he 
possesses  with  continuity. 

W.  Cf  41.4.  grp:  4^4T  34144  3Ppdrdm  W  44  I  dldld'dldl 
3Tf4T  4":  II  Easy  to  travel  &  unswerving  is  the  path,  O  sons  of 
Aditi,  for  him  who  goes  the  way  of  Truth;  nor  is  there  in  it  any 
pitfall.  Also  46.11.  3PJJ  dKhdd  W  did<-4  4T^4T  I  3T4f3>T  fV 
^PiPsq :  II  By  tapasya  the  path  of  the  Truth  was  for  the  voyaging 
to  the  other  shore;  the  wide  flow  was  seen  of  the  Heaven  (of 
mind).  (Heaven  was  seen  streaming  out  far  &  wide.) 
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[RV  1.51-52] 


Hymns  of  Savya  Angirasa 

1.  *TT.  Say.  <-h  4  h  m  .  A  proof  that  mesha  does  not  always  mean 
ram. 

3TW  cf  dlfT  SR":  3.12.  Say.  ^hmhn id  4jfd~  I 
hi-^i.  Possibly  “mental”. 

2.  viiqdl  ie  Ila,  the  goddess  of  revelation.  Say.  m  j  P-i  41  l 

darrd  dtddT  gods  of  discernment ..  gods  of  skill  in  work  and 
formation. 

3.  iM.  Say.  J H  H 4  or  dd  I 

5TdgTy.  Say.  5RT3JTT  d%y  dfSTHTd  I 

4.  W  the  summit  or  high  place  of  being. 

5fr  ??r.  Cf  7.3  ?jd  41 m  i-m  dard  i 

3Tff  ^f.  Say.  3TT  dd-dl^'dK  I  ddT  d-  dTdRTdfdd-:  ddTddfdT  I 
^ffddtdTdf^Td^  ddT  fddTT  dd  W:  ddWRT  ddT  fdd 
d  -Mr^ddcddddd  d^HKr^RPd  I  ddT  d  SlWddT  ddl^ld 
•MraHTf?n4.H4und4d^  <£dcdPdPd  I 

5.  RI-MlPd:.  Strength.  Say.  Rl4Pd  dTddFT  I  ?Tdt  dl4Pd  OTlf 
dWI 

5JdTd.  Say.  ddT  d  'bh'ldPhPui^l-Md  I  3T^TT  dT  aTTdddfff - 

^^Id^Hl  JTwMtI 

dtPdt»dld  I  Say.  dt^JIRdddcHsHi  dfldll  I 

6.  ddTd  Say.  P4  <<t>m  m .  Proof  of  meaning  of  dd  to  keep, 
persist. 

7.  d>dd  Say.  ddtdtd  I  am.  1 4^4  W  ddfd  ddd  I 

8.  ddd  Say.  T^pd4i!|JHd  —fid  dddt:  fd°  6.32. 
dT#  Say.  dffrdjdd. 

dTdd  Say.  dTdd. 

9.  dPdir:.  Probably  an  accusative  plural  of  d"Pdir.  ?  Fasten¬ 
ings. 

dldld :.  Seeded  in  14. 

10.  =Jdd:  Say.  Tfsrypdy  dddTddddlfldTpfd’ 1  But  probably 
nom.  plu.  of  ddd  strength  or  strong. 
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11.  d$!M .  The  present  shows  that  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
legend.  Locative  of 

*RT.  Why  not  W?  Cleaving  to  or  growing  strong. 

^fT  q  jtci  < 1 .  Cp.  &  sp.  in  same  case. 

Say.  iFPTJWRRTcT.  Absurd. 

5p*T.  A  decisive  verse  for  one  use  of  3pir,  withering,  drying 
or  dry,  withered.  I  is  petrified  by  the  dryness,  inert. 

^T:  Evidently  in  a  subjective  sense. 

12.  JMlqi  Cf  'pwf^r.  The  story  of  Sharyata  is  obviously  in¬ 
vented. 

13.  Wtaflqd  Story  invented. 

Desiring  self-expression. 

3RT  Obviously  the  opposition  of  the  3RT  &  the  *TfcT- 
ipfPRT  Story  invented.  Probably  genitive. 

14.  firmly  standing. 

WJ  Say.  rPTT  W  I  W  cfT  3tfhw: 

'blHIRM'lid'^idrd.  But  probably  W  =  RW. 

etc.  The  meaning  of  W  is  here  evident. 
gRt  Id ?  From  fR\  Purification;  xaGapau;. 

15.  fWT.  Say.  dvddcjPd  MTE I 

“By  the  gods  of  light”  or  “with  the  wise  ones”. 


Sukta  52 

1.  *TT.  Again  a  clear  proof  that  mesha  does  not  mean  Ram. 

Say.  ■kfidK:  or  3TW:  I  but  see  Verse  4 .  Say.  HWffd- 

I 

3TR  T  ^RT.  Say.  iRmTWRfw  I 
4<£c4i.  Say.  yRNd^lPH  I 

g^fwfh":  ..  h  i .  Helpful  passage  to  decide  the  meaning. 

2.  Say.  fMR  I 

3.  Say.  wholly  unacceptable. 

4.  Decisively  proves  that  ^fir:  need  not  mean  Kusha 
grass. 

Sayana.  RT:  I 

3^dmd  :  Say.  3TfffRTWT:  I 

W:.  Say.  ^  Rid  if)  JTWf  I  He  takes  stTdrt:  with  3R:. 
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5.  Say.  J|gd<-ddldl  3TTTt  I 
Tritah.  Elaborate  legend. 

Say.  fT  I 

10.  3Pdwty.  Say.  3Tr^  ypnjy  3TTfftcT  I  ^diddcdd":  I 
SFTdTy.  Decisive  line  for  3PT:. 

11.  ysfrydr:  Say.  ^SRjIwn 

sftWT  Say.  <ty  Tlb^TTWft^rT^Fry  I  p^TW  f^TT  I 

12.  3tr:  Decisive  for  3tT:  3?  in  1.36.8. 

14.  osp^r  Say.  °d  I H  d  I 

15.  ypNiddl.  Say.  gdaTpsr: 


[3] 

[RV  I.58J 

Hymns  of  Nodha  Gautama 
Sayana 
58. 

1.  flu  either,  fy  yyr  Pddti  ssppsrlyr— yr  osppg— ;3cT- 

ddld^dlH:  (?)  HJV.H kidded  Id,  W  PdJI-tiJd.  yfyy  PaTWT 
HTf4%fir:  d4Hl4 :  Tdtfygy.  fdrg-— yr  PddJidHddd  - 
f^gPTOc^Wfrr  I  cTFST  Iw  WRFTR-  d^cddPdd 

pwi 

Sugg,  y  fyy —  Is  it  not  “Now  indeed”?  Now  indeed  the 
force-born  and  immortal  smites  in  (?)  when  he  becomes  the 
envoy  of  the  wide-dwelling  (Sun);  he  has  measured  out  the 
Antariksha  with  most  effective  paths  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  gods  he  by  the  offering  lodges  them  (in  the  home  of  the 
wide-dwelling  Sun). 

2.  gquid  :.  d Ph ^ d d  (grass,  bushes  etc)  — rather  taking  (join¬ 
ing)  to  himself.  ^Pd^-H.  yar^  —  ^  Pd  wd  Pd  cd  d  d  Pd  d-df  g 
Tfer  yy  Pad-  yyyy  ^didd^i-*;:  dii&dNl  — arw  =t 
y^rfhrfd"  ssim  m .  3Tcdt  g~.  His  back  shines  like  a  horse  going 
to  and  fro.  yfwgyyj.  ^PddHld:  ygdfdlHddddR-dy 
vrdiHMid.  yry.  yyf^pyw. 
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Taking  to  himself  his  food,  undecaying,  seeking  increase  he 
leaps  upon  his  fuel  (or,  3Tdify  3Tr^T:  —  covert  meaning);  as  if  a 
horse  moving  to  the  level  of  the  wide-diffused  (world  of  the  rain 
of  truth  '-q  :  cf  52  — WfjT  3Trf  ..  he  cries  aloud  as  if 

making  to  roar  the  high  level  of  Heaven. 

3.  dWT  ^Pdd^d  fdtw:  —  dvftdr:  i»IHPd  ^dlPd  Pdd-,JU|*-q 

ypfr  Tptffm  :  ftrfr  summoner.  ..  arrjy 

like  a  chariot  among  ordinary  people,  praised  among  yaja- 
manasW  dt-ddld  :  fpiF:  ^1 1 -m! Rj| .  ^TH'ddV-nPd  tRTpT 
or  cjvuh-MipH  ffffr.  °q^Pd  Mw  y  mPd  or  y  I y) Pd . 
an-jw.  3TTgr^r  w. 

The  doer  set  in  front  by  (or  with)  Rudras  &  Vasus,  the  priest 
seated  within  conquering  felicity,  immortal,  the  god  in  human 
creatures  shining  (or  moving)  like  a  chariot  bears  abroad  (or 
brings)  uninterruptedly  desired  blessings. 

4.  3TrT%Y.  dWfSPf  fW  I  R<(  Pd  dpf:  ^TT- 

u|  i*ft  h  H  —*[  JTrff  —  fKdlPd  yrfor:  cf  ff^: 

d Pd ^ Pui :  H^l^d  :  dyi-Mfl.  I  W- 

?if.  <1H'tc|H 

Impelled  by  the  Wind  (Pranic  force)  he  spreads  among  the 
trees  (qdild  ..  3TrT  here  not  to  move,  but  be,  grow)  easily  with 
his  flames  of  the  offering  in  a  moving  chain  psrhr  cf),  he  many- 
sounding;  when,  O  Agni,  thou  playest  the  bull  with  the  things  of 
the  woodland,  black  is  thy  path,  O  red-billowed,  O  undecaying. 

5.  d^Nn.  rrjfr  vrdMI  Udl^MlPd  ^dlPd  dT  W  w:. 

dfd-— to  the  bull  TdH  ^l^yidJ|d^<  - 

wr.  spy  drfd~  °yiydPd.  wn.  dddl-yJiPdiyi.  wfwi 
ydddddsir:  d*TTd~:  like  dpjr  dnjr(?)  or  Pdl^d'di 

6.  dTr^f:.  3TTdHddf^  iff-:  PdlMdd  flH^dd  gldK  sum¬ 
moner  3TfdfM~.  ^PdPtddlvry  |  dd-M'd'K^  MT  WTT. 
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W.  fggTTg  ^F^TT.  <dcdmHd  HT.  sftw 

7.  W^g~:  ..  ?TW:  HHWTT^T  flmff  ..  dtp-d-d:  3TTfg~^Rf. 
jrnrfwrt.  JiPdym-Ml :  grPr.  qwfir— 

8.  ^d,fHdlPHq?IH.  W.  ^*1 1 Pd  WtfgW  W^T 

W  —  fi'RHMd  d<HlH :  ydddKHtq'idcd.  ^1-MfDPf: 

ssrrfh  |  w  wdd(|dd7:  |  gf>f:  'TTdT^:  — g  HMdg<uiql :  I 

9.  gw.  arfwHwTW  gi-  w.  w.  w  wfd-  wr  w 

W¥  gw  dT  5TTHW: 

[4] 

[RV  1.65-66] 

Hymns  of  Parasara  Shaktya 
1.65 
1 

dTg:  thief  with  the  cow  in  mountain  cave  ..  (query,  one  who 
forms,  creates  WT  by  the  cow  of  vision) 

ggr  ^W.  See  parallel  passages.  S.  argrrat  •ygidi  or  siw- 
rqq^ldi  Taitt.  *T  PdHIdd  *ffST:  trrfdW or  (sruti)  ^pHdd  - 
«Tf  PdHIdd  I  3t#  W  fW  FPssqrq-  fiddH  t-H  Pd&d.. 

S.  going  =  qddid .  -ddRiuRididi.  Perhaps  “hiding”  cf 
'qg-:  four  =  originally,  side,  wall 
Data  W  1  ask,  request  2  go 

Caus.  to  cause  to  hide  scare,  terrify 
hidden,  made  to  disappear  WTd"  driving  away,  re¬ 
moving  d  idd  removing,  scaring  away  ..  tormenting,  af¬ 
flicting  dq<d  depositing,  placing  dcd *.  a  quadrangular 
place  or  courtyard,  a  levelled  spot  of  ground  for  sacrifice, 
a  place  where  many  roads  meet,  a  collection  of  four  chari¬ 
ots.  drdM  :  a  hole  in  the  ground  prepared  for  oblation  or 
sacrificial  fire,  Kusha  grass,  womb.  :qgr  clever  ..  swift  .. 
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charming  dPJT:  round  pillow  ..  crooked  gait  ..  elephant’s 
stable  (also  dspr).  dsfT  cleverness.  See  also  dd",  d^T,  df 
and  their  derivatives. 


w 


dd":  S.  offering  food;  really  “obeisance,  devotion” 

^jtjTTT  1.  aTTdRdT  Pr^Wd.  So  “taking  to  himself”;  may  it  not  = 

Parallel  passages. 

dfrr:.  S.  The  intelligent  gods.  Simply  the  thinkers  —  possibly 
the  Angiras  Rishis. 

ddfhT:  ddldyld-M : 

dt-:.  S.  Tracks. 

Parallel  passages. 

•mvitsii  :.  S.  •M'Jidl-m  :  to  be  worshipped  with  sacrifice.  But  he  also 
takes  it  active  elsewhere. 

S.  PPffT  y I  djsgffddd:.  But  simply  “came”  or 
“came  up  to  thee”  or  else  “came  for  the  knowledge” 

2 

dtddd  S.  MH lid d<-dlH:.  Absurd,  did fd  sRTT  =  M  PH d rd fd 
ddtd,  or  else  dcd*-mjddHR.  Is did"  ever  adjective  in  R.V.? 

didWddT  Parallel  passages 

ddT  S.  dRTfd".  But  it  means  “a  regular  or  fixed  course  of  ac¬ 
tion”  =  dd".  S.  says  his  actions  of  going,  sitting,  lying  etc 
— cf  such  expressions  as  ^sild  smild  which 
means  “firm,  unchanging  courses  or  laws  of  action”  or 
3Td®dTfd" smild.  Hence  the  later  meaning  of  dd" 
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Hp'  IV:.  S.  'Tlw:  ?TWt5^%W— No  ..  Agni  became 
h  Rd :  f^RT:  all  encompassing  as  the  heaven  encompasses 
the  earth.  Cf  srfaf^:.  *  I  ft  :  is  different  in  formation. 

S.  Earth  became  like  heaven.  But  it  means  “as  earth 
heaven”  or  “a  great  wideness  like  heaven”  or  “encompass¬ 
ing  the  earth  like  heaven”. 

wfd".  S.  The  waters  increase  him,  ie  so  keep  him  that  the  gods 
cannot  see  him,  but  that  would  rather  show  than  hide  him. 

T^T.  S.  <-dl  d ui .  I  take  it  as  “working,  toil”.  The  waters  increase 
him  by  their  working.  Cf  Greek  Ttovoq  toil,  Tamil  pan  to  do, 
act.  W  to  deal,  traffic,  trade  and  its  derivatives.  =  toil 

Hhrhr.  S.  wlw 

'=ted'f-M  S.  -Ml  Pd  fTr^FTTq  W 

rpTf^TR"  Sayana  says  the  Fish  gave  news  of  him.  Taitt.  d" 
%wr:  I^T  I  d-  JTrRT:  Misled 

3 

TW  S.  (1)  delightful  (^it)  as  the  increase  of  desired 
fruits,  because  all  dealings  with  both  worlds  depend  upon 
Agni. 

or  (2)  * i d :  or  :  —  ie  Agni  is  got  in  the  sacri¬ 

fice  by  offerings  as  increase  is  got.  :  not  possible  —  cf 

66.2  ~ 

Pi  Pm  dWfwr  with  its  fruits  and  roots,  as  Agni  by  cooking 

our  food,  or  as  Agni  gives  enjoyment  of  Paradise  or  as  a 
mountain  protects  people  in  famine  by  its  fruits  and  nuts, 
so  Agni  delivers  from  sin. 

battle  —  why  not  course,  race?  3Trq~:  Wd^FR^fhdT 
^TTcSfW: 

'dUHd'td :  fdTndTd"  muPm :  to  the  man  who  has  to  be  killed; 
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instr.  compound  4.4^  Pd  Wf 

frhf :  t  sfbr:  *-m i»n h  ^d-Td  d 1  m 4  Pm  sftwmt  sfbr:  = 

StT  to  tread  on,  trample,  strike  against,  crush,  bruise, 
pound.  At.  [AtmanepadaJ  to  move,  be  agitated. 

Sfbr:  pounding  ..  mortar  ..  flour  ..  dust  ..  small  particle 
aft^T  water. 

#  4TRT  dK4d_ 


4 


^  I  Ph  :  :  because  they  are  born  of  him  d^rraTrT  I  ^  H  <  n  :  or 

because  he  hid  in  them  and  then  became  very  friendly  with 
them, 

¥TdT  as  a  brother  is  ffcTduT:  to  his  sisters 

55PT  S.  1.  enemies — fw  m d) Id .  2  rich  men  —  by  taking 

from  them  their  wealth.  In  either  case  R|d  R-d  . 

W4~:  (^-*tT-l%yr)  elephant;  Vd  [VedaJ  fearless  power  or  ser¬ 
vants,  dependants 

wealthy  (Dk  [DashakumaracharitaJ)  ..  belonging  to 
one’s  servants 

a  king,  elephant  driver,  acc.  to  S.  enemy 
a  female  elephant ..  olibanum  tree,  boswellia  serrata. 
wealthy,  rich. 

Suggestions  to  follow,  go  (elephant  cf  T.  [Tamil]  yanai)  .. 
to  attack  (enemy)  ..  to  rule  (f?[)  so  king,  rich  or  powerful 
man  ..  power  ..  The  servants,  retinue  from  sense  of  to  go 
with,  follow 


Fti,d  Id 
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5 

?q  Ri  Pd .  S.  He  breathes  there  when  he  runs  away  from  the  gods, 
ie  is  hidden. 

qPda:  S.  withfwr — ^Id^idd  gmlqdi —  ie  by  the  light  he  gives 
at  night. 

sfKj-  in  sense  of  knowledge 
qlda:  Parallel  passages. 

%>TT:  S.  Iqqidi  ^T^T.  Soma  creates  the  plants  which  are  eaten 
Agni  is  the  eater  *fPfrT,  as  rrPdf  3T  3TtwbTT  TTW 
and  Taitt.  P  d  <vi  iq)o?n  Id  :  and  in  Vajasaneyaka  Mdiqgj 

Does  W  =  creator? 
qtd^nid  :  born  from  water 

Pui^di  S.  (1)  :.  Agni  has  contracted  like  an  animal  in  the 

waters  (2)  (the  cow)  with  the  calf 

SPJcn  when  born  as  opposed  to  contraction  or  try  d  i  q  -q  q  : 
like  the  cow  in  his  birth  —  all  this  to  be  connected  with 

W  Ri  Pd 


1.66 

1 

f^T=TT.  dl-MHl-Ml  Pqpqq*H)  err  like  wealth 

■Hqti  (qi|  pq d I  of  all  things  q^di )  like  the  sun  —  may  it 

not  be  “seeing  of  the  sun”? 

5THD  dq  'd  like  the  breath  moving  (in  the  mouth)  or  as  the 
y|U|q|^f|^qHHd^mPd  (S.  -MM-suR-Hy.  ?rffr  tTPiff  wRr 
dN^I^:) 
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Picdl  T  'p":  pT  Ph-M'M  '"1  because  Agni  gives  Swarga. 
SrujtiJ:  pH  fw  <dHt,vrd  ldd<  ^ 

Parallel  passages 

cTWT  JlPd^Hacj :  cPFT f*TT.  3TT Pr^PP:  as  that  is  one  of  its 
meanings. 

^jfor:  W  'mv-ild  Hlv-dd —  may  it  not  be  “swift”  ? 
y>|p-1dl 

fwlw  ^njdH^Pd 


2 

SPT.  *=PpFtfT  <df^  NK-MPd  =  ^IshlPd 

delightful  or  iRfstr:  — y  I'-Md 

w:  is  ^WP^T  because  it  is  ripe,  Agni  because  he  cooks 
MldilPidil-y^d-yi !! 

'jhhI  of  enemies  ip^T 

^pTT  Pldi  fdddl 

W^rf:  famous  y  *»q  i  d  :  among  Yajamanas. 

qivsh  as  a  horse  goes  joyfully  to  battle,  so  Agni  joyfully  carries 
the  offerings. 

W:  3T>f  ^TTpr  let  him  give  us 

3 

I^fTsjtfV:  IHcMl :  ^PFPTPT 

—  firm  as  a  WRtnf  ^uTT.  As  he  is  firm,  without  negligence 
and  wakeful  in  his  works,  so  Agni  is  firm  and  wakeful  in 
burning  the  Rakshasa 
cf  1.5 
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3TT.  3TrT  yw — as  a  wife  in  a  house  so  Agni  is  ^Pd^lqiPsqfi 
an  ornament  for  every  sacrificer 

2  meanings 

3p=fW3uP;rq  one  at  night,  the  other  at  day.  But  what 
of  the  white  horse? 

c%T:  — keen  flaming 

RRRT  iTT^rNf^r  MM:  W  4^-PlPd  ^TaRTth- 

dkiPdPd  w 


4 


SRf^rrfd-  W  4. 0  Pd  5R-  ^nfd'  4T  =  is  strong  —  Yaska. 

pj'yd  d’dd  id  here  =  fy  like  the  shining  faced  arrow  of  the 
shooter  it  frightens  the  enemy 

W:  Agni  is  giver  of  desires  to  praisers  q «y>,dl Id  or  twin  be¬ 
cause  born  with  Indra.  All  creatures  born  or  to  be  born  are 
Agni,  because  all  HTTs  are  subject  to  Agni  on  account  of 
STTffd-  —  RWdNHHI^Pd^ltlJ-Mdldrdld^ 

Possible  “Like  Yama  he  controls  what  is  born  and  what 
is  to  be  born.” 


^TTT:  Tfd":  S.  quotes  a  Rik. 

hwf  <4<4<4H4  I 

Tfr  t  ^qjitdiciKrHqsiiqqr  ^rhi 

and  rPtT  4l*>MI4d 

f^nsf  fPtP  yyi  t  wPr- 

f^H'dlddUl^j  m  PdiMMfM  ijwt  tTKTrTI  W  W  hwf 
Pddl^fiqqiHd  ST?rh  ^Ph^H  4-}dl4  W  tRyf-:  4  Rid  I  - 
Ph  -h  i  y  i  q  I  Agni  is  the  lover  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
because  then  their  virginity  ceases. 
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But  Yaska  Ni.  10.21  qpl  41  (>  Pd  HI  M Pd Rc-4 Pi  Pdd4l 
wfd- 

Or,  says  S,  he  is  the  ^uTldi  Hinlddi  because  he  gives  the 
fruit  by  the  sacrifices  performed. 

5 

^-rpp-  4^441  —  |  dcMd^ci-MiRiPf:  *TP=4l|PdfPl  4~r- 

—  the  effect  being  expressed  by  the  cause 

44c4l  lfl^|i»ll4JI§c4l  (in  the  Sadhyahuti)  —  PdcmdlPd  ^rT^d- 
dlsillPldHPd :  —  Yaska 

TOpr  So  P.P.  3rd  for  1st  person »hi^h  ?  But  obviously  it  must 
be  d"STd":.  For  present  participle  in  place  of  verb, 

Parallel  passages 

dldl  :  $d*-dd1  Pd d  1 1 *irj ^dl  vrq  m  i  :  as  the  stream  goes  quickly 

downward 

MrT  iK4Pd 

im:  J|ddH4MI  ^H4: 

[5J 

[RVI.74-77J 

74  1  5IW  =  in  us.  3TTT  3IW  4"  spw.  The  god  hearing  within 
the  man. 

3  w  in  sense  of  battle?  but  “delight”  is  also  possible. 

4  4fr  Sod  I  Pd  ftW— ftfd~  =  journey  cf  JW 

cf  6  d^lPd  Wt  M  $1  HI  4  I  f^ETT  4fWII 

d^-Hd  effective  T 
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7  3]W.  Passive  =  ^ad 
dr:  =  going  T  ;4twPwsosr:  spr^  tsprp 
9  PddmPd.  -ppiH  fWFrf’T  W  ^PJTII 

75  1  aw  =  expression  in  psychological  sense  ^piW  PTPtWT 

wr*d4H>db 

W:  =  enjoyment  in  psychological  sense. 

2  srfhr^cFT.  Angiras  as  epithet. 

76  1  <rrrsr—  supreme  good  iff— ^Tr  d"  dMPddddl  dTra-  fPT 

5RPTT  W  rpftTT 

?^ar  in  sense  of  mental  capacity,  discernment, 
cf  dldddl-M  —2 

2  3TT  =  foster,  increase,  not  protect.  3Twi"  W  Pkdl  f%W- 
fa^TII 

4  WT  in  psychological  sense  a^Ndi  qdd  i  3TTdT 3TT d" gd" 

5  adV:  —  cf  dcddt 

77  1  Making  the  gods  f^Pd  WPT  in  2  3TT  f^pT 

2  CTT  ^  =  create  W-MPd  or 

3  *r4~:  not  possibly  mortal  =  strong.  fT  fir  pp  W  *Pr:  d" 

TO 

5^:  power  of  work,  not  sacrifice 

twn  wrrT:  —  evidently  3TTff:  =  3Tt4":  =  doers  of  the  work. 

4  — go  or  manifest  44fd" 

Past  participle  in  active  sense — dTWIlJdT: 


[6] 

[RV  1.94- 100. 1J 


Hymns  of  Kutsa  Angirasa 

1  (a)  artd-.  S.pfPT  Panini  3Tf  =  'JW,  aWT 
5315;.  S.  TO  ^fw  fid":!! 

WdW3\  3  senses 
(b)  wrhr.  S.  *TW4 


wfd~:.  S.  5ffW  ffe 
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2  S.  ^iPd-dP^d  FTWfd-  S.  takes  =  adjective 

—  '=FT  understood  cf  3  +\  i d -mi  fw: 

3TW  S.  ^r+Kyc^d : 

(b)  ^dTT.  S.  <fgpr: 

3  JfTW.  S.  *tIw  —  can  it  be^ff,  dltP-l^? 

4  Pdddd :  making  to  know?  or  getting  to  know.  S.  cdt 

yarn'd : 

Mcjui  I  C|4u|  I .  P.P.  MdUMoMdUM.  S.  yPfT&l H I -|d  I  «TT  < i>l ^ ul H  | -H I  - 
«TTI 

Pd^T:.  S.  dim  Pm — why  not  “thoughts  =  hymns  =  prayers”, 
if  it  must  be  ritualistic. 

5  S.  takes  Pi  h  i  :  plural  in  agreement  with  4dd :  =  WTdT  wr: 

—  and  the  rest  separately  supplying  3TW  =  i  Pm  v  with 
f^wetc. 

Mdid :.  S.  MdaiPddi  of  everything  hidden  by  Night,  greater 
than  Usha  because  all  night,  she  only  in  the  last  part. 
^"tdPf: — drivings,  impellings  of  the  herdsmen  rjtqT:.  S. 
fPmPr:!! 

f%T:  S.  PdPdddlpH^dd : 

6  Sayana  takes  each  word  in  alternative  senses,  one 
the  priest,  ie  he  becomes  the  priest  by  dwelling  in  the  priest, 
eg  ^TTSTTW  diPiP^-mPdaiqcdd,  and  making  him  do  his 
functions,  the  other  a  Nairukta  sense. 

Nairukta  sense.  3P*H>M  WTW  4rTT  ddld-lPd  SiTfwr 
ftcTT  N.  dd  Id  IB  l,£ld  I 

T5^:  =  in  comparison  with  hota  who  is  so  in  compari¬ 
son  with  others. 

y^ii*-di.  N.  ydiyui  #ff  fw^tsPr 

R.  w  flrtw  MlddPirMlPddl  tw  iMIBdlPd 

MMT 

'i^NIKIJIlPdPd  ^Jlldi  N  pj| :  or  *T% 

"ftFETT  Mtt  ^ddld  ^ikyddolrr.  R.  the  Brahma  — 
representative  of  Brihaspati  —  i^mPiddidi  d$n4  WfWrwf 
(Bdidf  ) 

d^dPt  S.  takes  ^"d-dPt  —  may  it  not  be  ? 
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7  gndlqi:  S.  sftWFT:  —  rather  well-fronting 

WT  S.  fd?w:  *TT!?iT  WpT  =  WR-:  rather  = 

rff W.  S.  3Tf%WT^W 

8  gdT.  S.  in  front  of  others. 

W:.  S.  JfTF^flwIwrqw  TTT.  It  is  evident  it  means  “utter¬ 
ance,  mantra” 

jjfqjin  S.  takes  evil-minded  ST^T^T^TWTTFr,  but  it  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  gdt  and  must  mean  either  fiWTgfe:  (or  wTYffe) 
or 

(b)  gr.  S.  wi  H  dj  .  Rather  =  d  cH  cd 

9  S.  ^:W  'blddl-MIH  (b)  *TW  WRIT.  It  is  the 
sacrifice  that  travels  3TWTI"  W: 

10  S.  3TWT  =  Odd  Id!  dldvddl.  S.  dldfd  dldl^d  Wf  W  ^r 

II 

(b)  'J55KJ5T.  #g:  WTdl^id  f  faHH I 

sMPd.  oiiiihfa 

11  gp.  S.  3tfr —  even  the  winged  Gods.  Rather  “also”  =  even 
d"  diii«it  S.  all  the  wood  for  you  and  so  for  your  chariots. 
The  flames  go  first  &  make  it  easy  for  the  chariots!! 

d%  not  #TW  cT5T,  but  that  goal  of  thine  dcHcd  cf  d% 

&  Sayana’s  note 

12  dTW.  S.  From  W.  S.  understands  Hdg 

and  3psf  =  fdOdl.  Rather  it  is  3psf  and  HTW 3!ddldi. 

3m ■Mini  S.  3i q <-d i rj ^ts.d i  that  is  in  Antariksha  below  Swarga! 
it  is  rather  descending 
ggr.  S.  gw  g  S.  ttw 

13  ddldi.  S.  dflddH  :  WTT  ddldi  fw:  dg4gdi.  WRT 
PddldP-ldl 

ggiQ  S.  rrgrg.  So  in  12  3tw  wwrgwr 
RWW.  S.  reads  RWRFT  *TW:  ggw 
wfor  wil- 
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14  cdrHd'Pr  d^dld  I  far  ^HHId  I  TOT  'kj/Mfl 
^fd-  •M'iR-d 

^35  S. ddfd Ptn Pdd i -h -mm m  ih!  jlHiPHRPd 

W~ 

(b)  W^t  *TT 

15  ddd  Id  I .  S.  Mf  ^Hd  Pd  ^  w  srfry.  Yaska  W:  f^ddl 
hy  zrrfrji 

3Tfdd~  3P<UdV-l  (b)  *rfor  d-ddldd  d-.c^|UH 
dU-MiRn  S.  'H  41  'Ti  -m  Oi 

“He  whom  thou  yokest  with  happy  force,  becomes  wealthy; 
and  let  us  be  yoked  with  wealth  accompanied  by  sons  and 
grandsons.” 


95. 

1  *<r£f-.  =^53^f  S.  sfbHdJHdlJWd  (^W)  I  W  y'Mlvdd. 

Rt  W — HTd-  *hTu|  dT  srot:.  He  takes  it  as  dual  plural, 
adjective.  May  it  not  be  singular  locative  noun  —  udatta 
on  first  syllable  of  second  member  of  compound  a  poetical 
usage  3TTdJdTd"  ITd  ts^d'lld;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  rule 
with  compounds  of  y 

ddd-.  S.  each  her  own  son.  3W-H-MI  =  M  <ot|  Pd^ihui  fq<tild 
W  Hiddd  :.  Agni  is  the  Day’s,  Surya  the  Night’s.  ^ --d i . 
Other  than  his  own  mother 
ffr:.  S.  T^TursfttT  aTTfhr^r:!! 
dy?T.  cjy-M^pMd  did-  dd'dM 


d?T.  The  ten  regions  from  the  clouds  —  or  ten  fingers  from 
the  air-element. 

ddg::  dlHI-H^-ldiajdl :.  He  quotes  Sruti  3PdP|  dTy:  ddW 
dihl  <  Pd  :  He  derives  from  IddT  =  to  shine. 
qdd-M  :.  PdrMd^uq  ;  or  sppdfidtr  dd'dldl : 
fdyr.  S.  fdfd".  He  explains  the  T  as  a  poetical  form  and  *T 
srfd~  dcd~  I  'jfr3TFT0T  ffpTW  dd'dld  =  yhy  fd^cf 
^d^m.  FHWddrpfT  I  ^Pd^Md  wl^rfhcW: 
drhr  'ddMh^  fi4d£y.  ypr  dR r:  H+ld  ddf 

y  1  h  d  Id 
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3  WTdT.  ^HdlPd  vd-HlPd 

?tT*Nfd~  S.  Mpf.dlo H  J.4 Pd  or  Tpr  for  *FT  =  idifd- 
l^.^SratcriTgTTFT  ^llfld  dlHdd  andtrf^  =  ?W 

3PJ|T.  S.  ^TRRTf^W.  He  says  like  ggT  it  equals  ?w! 


S.  nwwRff|cr  (sreTprj) 

dcil  *TRj:  S.  Agni  as  lightning  child  of  the  cloud-waters 
produces  these  cloud-waters  by  the  foods  of  the  offer¬ 
ing.  S.  quotes  Smriti  3Fdt  y  Ifdl^Pd  :  PtrM^M  Pd&d  I 

d|  I  Red  I  vrd  Idd  dcf:  STW  ^fd- 

tn  m  ■h  i  h  m  ■'-dTd"  S.  ■h  h  m  !  !  In  5  he  takes  it  differently. 


5  ^rrfg^fr.  3n1V:^i-'-dRrfi  — anf^jrr:  : 

S.  sfhHH'PlPH  :  *TT 

Pd^ldi  S.  JiRh  H  i  Id  d J  Id  R-q d  h  i . 

Mi'-  s.  fl  H  H  PfH  cH  if)  h 

3d~.  S.  dJidid.Pd°dl.  Yaska  suggests  also  Day  and  Night  or 
two  armies.  So  also  S.  in  next  verse. 


6.  HWtiiNRTnfl-  dRdd.  S.  like  servant  girls  to 
a  king 

rudP  T  S.  takes  all  as  part  of  the  simile;  but  the 

construction  is,  it  was  as  if  cows  came  to  their  calf — rpd": 

=  tWI : 

rnh  H'th^P^:—  ^  iRff 

^arrwr  ^arrPr:  d<didi  jt^t  ^r^lwfw  snr  dfdiPddPd : 

?PaTWd~:  the  Ritwiks  on  the  right  side  of  the  3TTfdifd". 

sRfRr.  ^iffj.dTd  dddTd 

7  «TTfT  S.  arms  =  rays  Mdt— Pddd  :  WFT  dddddd 

<jMP|pqo>p| 

^RRf  ^joyiyPt  yqqd  —  wttnddT  dMtT  S.  <-ddddl 

3Tci  fTTWW  dd  dd  J  Pad  Pd  J  Idd 

-  C\ 

PdddHId  S.  ddfdl^ddldld 

■v  C\  's 

d^TdT.  S.  dcddlpil  W  ^l-^l'id.lPd  ddlTd 

dfjddPd 

8  3tTC.  drt>5id  i 
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fiddld :  fafa:  fafffa: 

3T^:.  WWlfa:  Mfw 

f¥\  ^H^dddPfJif  *=ft~:  — ^ITW: 

ipfwfa  ddldl'  m^^d^dl-^K-MPd  —  53T  5p# 
dddldl .  fad^rfadlRddl  WTfffa: 
fl  Pd  Pd :  3TWTfa:  ftJrTTcMfa  fi^Pdd^T 

9.  ^T:  Trafi Kid | dPwTpP 

dPsqfq.  iT^d-:  5J5.  Wr:  H-M^PlPf:  f^fafafatfa:  but 
like  *-d  m  ai  ^  it  may  be  adjective. 

10  *FW  —  frfV TfV ^rlV TTrsptT:  t^wprgf  wfaqWTWT  ?fa 

W^T: 

5BT  ■>  I  -H  H  i>H  H  ^bT  ddddfa 

WpT  'M'ld’H I  M ^ mu|  5fffd-,<fjPd 
fid  I  l~d .  ^fary  S.  3i?HlAdd — for  that  reason  he  gets 
into  the  new  plants  produced  by  the  rain  to  ripen  them  and 
turn  them  into  food. 

11  W  fPwd  5d^rt>l5  fa^faTypfT)  WT  WPP  dfa-IH 

.  Because  he  is  the  dtfa: 


96. 

1  WW  S.  Pdfdd  5T  =  wPddJdld  fT  as  if  preexistent! 

dil  I  Pd.  diiddPilld  :  trrp^trRP't.HlPui 

fawn  wfw  WF  flTW  fTPfafafrffa 

WT:  dtPcd'd :  JTT1WWW  or  f^TTW:  ?c5  wfafa.  In  latter 

use  ^rfw  =  ffafasfa  W 

2  IW  3iPd<d4  WTTfawn 

d->°qdi  jj  fai  Pd  a j jui  i  Pwtwtott  5jfa  jw— f  srfa-— w 

f^fawtfa 

3Tfaf:  wt:  ffafadtWd"  Praised  by  Manu  he  created 
men. 

Pddfddl.  ^§mT  5WT 

3  5TTfa:  j i  w.'-cd  :  (arffa"  <-q  i  Id d )  not  vocative  in  agreement 
with  fa?r:! 

wfa  %%5 1JW  dt-dflld  fafa:  WTwprfa 
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3T5TWpr  = 

*rtrf 


:  because  it  increases  by  food. 
rHTrT^lyr 


ggHjt  5WflT9l£  fldHH  : 

6  f¥":  JJvPJcT:  by  3TT|f5:  5^51.  In <=l  m ^ H  i  4TRT 

51  31 1 cH Id -H pH j I ■«t4d  :  3^dcd.  t-d'bld 


7  8TT. 


W: 


8  5555 


5tggrgr.  wjt«ihwi  5t 

55W  tt#.  5nr^5 


i  wi 


'HHdld  wfrq-.  WPT 

2  [g«rfw  555TJ  5ft5T^%^TT  5ft5ddM-^.,-MI  54" - 

3  5f5^r:  'Ktl^jdd  :  As  Kutsa  is,  so  our  praisers  become.  45"fd": 
*}Pd*di  I  ^5^srRT5‘5%%f555T5': 

4  Since  thy  praisers  become  of  numerous  kinds  by  offspring, 
therefore  let  us  too  have  children  and  grandchildren. 


6  Pd^d  :  —  from  every  side. 

8  f^f— river.  H^dd  SHTP^ 
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arf^rw  ^ Pd did tt^t— ^  y  m h ^<ui 41 : 


98. 

[1J  Iw^.  h <iui i  ^iPd^d  crrdhrfdT: 

gWRT.  ^d^ldni  arfiNt:.  3Tfd ‘H M uT) M  3TT^^^d  %1w- 
®sr:  dTT. 

fd":  from  the  aranis.  fd-  ^ST.  fd-  ^TT  vn  j  i  Pa.  ^ir  Pdin^i 
Mit-MPd 

Wd"  fid-^d  —  yet  he  says  ddt 5PT# 

^W.  3W  d  N I  PdcddPHt^ddl  fl^dl  Pd  dPd'Cl-M'h.  But  Yaska 
argcfrsg^T  tW :  y  l^ddldUddlRy  :  I  ddldldd :  dTW^fd'- 

ddWcf 

2.  ^  — fjt-MSt:  I  ildj  PdPy*l  PdP^dd  ddd  FJS1  HFTSTd  I  W^l : 
dW^nrTT:  dHJ  ^  ddd  Sun.  Garhapatya.  Pakartham. 
Probably  =  filled,  dTT,  dT'JT 

3  drT.  rddld  ddddlPd-:  PdvMdlui  wfhrfdW  WJ-. 

dddldl  TTd~:.  feHddl  TPdf  M  d  d  d  Pd  Py  M I :  <prn  dddi  %wf. 

ddf  What  we  have  prayed  for. 


99. 

[f J  vdldddd  Yaska  ^IdlPd  vdldlPd  tr  Pd^ld  ^TRT  fddJcT 

ffd-  dT  ^IdPddl  vdldddl  'dldPddfl  ^Idy^ldl  dd^ld : 

y^dPd'idrd  d^lddddl  vd  Iddddcd  Pd  Pd  ff  sTT^pt 

dd~:  tR-  fh"  ^ijrt  imp.  [imperative]  sense.  sniP1! 
^IddlPd  d'l^di'l'NlPd  5_:*rrfd‘  cjRdlPd  ^dd^d.dlPd  MIMlPd 
^Pdyyd^.  ^PdMKd^  —  ^Pddid-t'y  ^d~yiy-M4  yet  ^  dldR-- 


100. 

1  ^jgfdp  ^optNW:  dd'ld.1 :  WPW: 

ffw:  triwPTT^T:  ddlddcdl.  dd*<-y  dldP-ldl  ddP-ldl 

ddPd  Pdr^'i^RTd’  —  dlf  Pd*KU|dciMdKd^  pHyl'idlPd 

WtTfSJddf.  Hd^~3pff.  TSPJTTdWT 
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[7] 

[RV  1.100.1 -2] 


Notes  on  Veda 

Kutsa  Angirasa 
Hymns  to  Indra 
1.100 


1.  W  q¥  fTT  ■HHl'hl : 

S.  dRdl  ?TW: 

He  who  is  the  Strong  (Bull)  housed  with  his  strengths. 

fTT  may  mean  qqqr:  in  some  passages;  but  here  its  sense  must 
obviously  be  determined  or  coloured  by  the  sense  of  ^rq .  If 
f’srq  means  strength,  force,  must  mean  the  strong  one;  if  ^TT 
means  Rainer,  must  mean  abundance.  But  we  have  q'ffq  :, 
q  R  a : ,  comparative  and  superlative  =  stronger,  strongest,  larger, 
largest,  which  must  be  originally  from  — though  used  for 

the  verb  to  have  supreme  power,  to  strike,  hurt,  «nqd 
to  be  powerful,  a  strong  man,  enemy,  also  virtue,  cf  Lat. 
virtus,  strong,  stout.  ^TT,  ^W:,  bull,  :  ram, 
horse  must  come  from  the  sense  of  male,  stallion,  the  sprinkler, 
impregnator  (cf  ^W:  scrotum,  ^q"  aphrodisiac,  a  girl  in 

menstruation);  ^w:  in  fact  means  any  male  animal.  The  idea  of 
strength  may  come  from  this  sense  =  virility,  as  here  the  Male, 
Bull  or  Strong  one  with  his  virilities,  cf  qfr,  qfq-  etc, 

or  perhaps  from  the  sense  of  striking,  hurting,  cf  qtt  strength, 
Greek  belos,  weapon,  hallo,  I  strike. 

fTT  I  take  then  =  strong,  as  cRdd  :  in  v.  2. 

The  Maruts  themselves  are  probably  the  strengths  <j«uqi  hi 
of  Indra;  they  are  in  their  personality  his  qr:  or  Tpt:,  therefore 
in  their  force  his  qy-|J|  I  IT ,  qTqffor,  ^rqrfq".  Indra  dwells  with  his 
strengths,  his  Marut-powers. 


qifr  fqq":  "jfq^qrq  fitiii.  The  all-ruler  of  the  great  heaven 
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and  the  earth.  Is  “great”  here  simply  an  epithet  of  the  ordinary 
heaven  or  sky,  or  does  JTfl"  f%^":  =  f?T:,  the  greater  heaven, 

*=9":  ?  I  take  it  in  the  latter  sense. 

WtWc^T  fodt  *fTy.  The  assailer  of  the  enemy  to  be  called 
in  the  bringings  (of  wealth)  or  battles. 

S.  takes  FT^fwr  *Frfwr.  WtT  he  ex¬ 

plains  as  rray  hi ^ Id ,  that  which  sits  in  the  clouds  =  water  or 
that  of  which  jt4t  =  •TTv>-i  Ph  I  qw  is  the  ^TT  fl ,  both  of  them 
absurd  and  fanciful  derivatives,  the  latter  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  scientific  philology. 

*Tc3T  means  a  charger,  fighter,  warrior,  from  JTT  to  move 
on,  attack;  ddld  is  an  archaic  word  of  quite  doubtful  meaning, 
possibly  it  means  enemy,  fRlkRW  =  assailer  of  the  enemy. 

*fTy.  How  does  *TT:  =  battle?  ^  means  to  bring  in  the  Veda; 
HT:  would  naturally  mean  bringing  of  wealth;  but  may  also 
have  meant  in  the  archaic  tongue  to  move,  attack,  or  strike, 
injure,  so  to  fight,  there  is  some  hint  of  this  in  the  derivative 
to  menace,  revile.  Or  HT:  may  mean  a  burden,  pressure,  full 
crowding  of  the  fight,  mellay,  cf  HTT  brunt,  thick  of  battle  (N.C.) 
and  bhara,  to  fill  in  Bengali,  from  the  original  sense  of  loading 
on,  pressing  in. 

May  Indra  Marut-holding  or  Marut- 
accompanied  be  for  us  with  or  for  our  increase. 

S.  for  protection.  may  stand  for  instr.  or  dat. 
or  3^1".  But  does  — 3R":  mean  protection  or  foster¬ 

ing?  There  is  much  here  of  fighting  and  protection  might  be 
the  appropriate  sense.  But  cf  v.  7  where  even  S.  cannot  main¬ 
tain  this  sense.  The  sense  aid,  increasing,  fostering,  makes  good 
sense  everywhere  in  the  R.V.  but  there  are  passages  in  which  the 
sense  of  protection  is  impossible.  I  therefore  take  3TT:  and 
everywhere  in  the  former  sense. 

The  accepted  senses  of  3TT  are  (1)  to  defend;  (2)  to  please, 
satisfy,  do  good;  (3)  to  favour,  promote;  (4)  to  like,  love,  desire, 
wish.  It  has  also  some  other  senses,  among  them  increase. 
Cf  L.  ave,  fare  well,  prosper,  means  not  only  protection, 
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but  enjoyment,  sport,  play,  a  sense  very  close  to  felicity  and 
prosperity,  and  also  favour,  aid,  as  well  as  wish,  desire. 

2.  m  <-q  m  i  h  :  :ErPT:  He  whose  march  none  has  attained 

like  that  of  the  sun. 

3FTTH":  S.  h  tty  mi  pfd":  not  got  by  others 

Indra  and  Surya’s  motion 

^TTHT  <pi§i  Slider  In  mellay  and  mellay  (or  bringing 
and  bringing)  the  Vritraslayer  is  forceful  or  heroic. 

S.  3T^TPTT?frw: 

3JT  is  of  the  ?p  root.  It  means  (1)  to  break  etc,  so  to  put  forth 
force  spar,  strength,  strong,  cf  JJT:,  -yj,cT)  ^ :,  w:,  3Jpr, 

spf,  3pp  etc  (2)  to  burn,  shine,  blaze,  5pr:  =  sun,  fire  (spr:), 
fire,  5pr  lustre  cf  sp^,  spr  (3)  to  move. 

I  take  it  =  forceful,  strong.  If  not,  then  blazing,  brilliant  like 
the  sun. 

epi  d  H  :  'H  Pd  Hf:  :  Mightiest  with  his  own  rushing 

friends. 

S.  fWt:  and  id  i  qRdi.  The  dPdPr:  are  Indra’s  friends,  the 
Maruts. 

80.6  if:  —  in  verse  [4]  the  *rf%fcr:  and 

m^Rf:  seem  to  refer  to  the  Angiras  Rishis. 


[8J 

[RV  1.152-54] 

Vedic  Notes 

1.152.1.  and  Mitravaruna. 

^dlPdtdd-idlPd  fw  PmW  *TWII 

Sayana.  ^FT  'T^FT  d oH  I M 4  d  *ffFr*TT.  But  see  3.  W  Pm  H  Pi  3FJcT 

Pr  rrrfRr 
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152.1. 

w  ftwr  wra-  jfcpPP  c  *mt:  i 

You  put  on  coverings  of  (lit.  with)  gross  matter,  for  it  is  your 
faultless  thoughts  that  become  creations  (in  the  world);  cast  off 
all  falsehoods,  cleave  to  us  with  the  truth,  O  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

2.  *1^1^  dtMMH  W  ..  5TRT  ..  dtMMH 

The  true  mantra  (thought  revealed  in  speech)  manifested 
(declared)  by  the  seer. 

r=Kpii  ff^rT  «dPd<l  f  WTT  3Tf*h;  II 

The  four-square  by  its  fiercer  intensity  destroys  the  three- 
sided;  for  the  first  thoughts  of  the  gods  fall  into  decay. 

4.  Pdddl  WT 

Unmixed  (pure)  and  widely  extended  i  Pm 

5.  3TT^P  ^TcfP  3TTHl^tdl 

A  strong  steed  that  becomes  not  an  aswa  (free  from  vital 
effort)  unrestrained  by  reins 

3i1w  :  t  far  qpr  w  purt: '  w  PT 

The  ever-youthful  gods  were  enamoured  of  the  soul  void  of 
mind  expressing  (establishing  cf  fhrPr:)  their  abode  in  Mitra  & 
Varuna. 

Also  6.  d^Py-M  &  7. 

6.  £upPP  3TWfr 

The  kine  of  knowledge  or  the  streams  of  being. 

fboPP  fhw  d^dlPd  Pd^HIdl  fh^:  3fraT 

f^Twf%1Prg7^rcrii  arfclPr: 

May  he  live  on  that  drink  (Brahman)  as  on  alms,  knowing  all 
manifestations  in  his  force  and  dwelling  vastly  extended  widen 
into  infinite  being 

7.  pjrnrr  ffc 

“Divine  and  strong  to  carry  us  across”,  cannot  refer  to  rain. 
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Lexic. 

hp  1.  ftwr  6.  fhw  6.  tott  7. 

stw  7.  'prr  7. 

Gr. 

c|<£cMIH  7. 

153.1.  WRf'  PI-:  PPfm.  iTl-: 

Say.  .  It  is  better  to  take  Jpr:  as  a  genitive  dependent  on 

Pirn 

..  3PPP?t  P  dYlpfapTfpr  ^cT  P  Pffp  3Tpf 

Sayana  takes  ^P  ^  i  q  •q <41  and  P  =  3Tfp.  I  take  it  =  like  or  as.  d  tP-d 
=  'TtwfpT  Say. 

2.  y^Pddl  PPT  P  y  r?h P -M I  Ph  Pmw  ^P*:  I  f%: 

ypdNdl  d-.flhiPd  :  Say.  3P-hPh  =  J|--^,lPH  Say.  Obviously 
impossible.  I  take  P  =  and,  as  well 

Preparation  ..  process  ..  clear  emergence,  were  all  governed 
so  as  to  be  your  law  of  action  or  else,  were  all  directed  to¬ 
wards  your  seated  condition  (establishment  in  your  functions) 
or  towards  your  seats,  ie  the  mahas  or  ritam. 

PPllfr  W  IpPPy  ftrfT  gp  PT  ^jlbifwrlpPSTP  w,  w 

?fP  S.  PTP  S.  But  may  it  not  be  3TfT- 

P-i«3>,d,  wishing  to  effect  or  work  out?  3Tpfwr  is  the  action  or 
effort  of  the  sacrifice.  If  PP&TP  is  from  PP  then  PP  means  to  get 
by  effort,  it  governs  ?pP  and  cannot  mean  to  sacrifice. 

3.  ylMI-y  P^frlpIpwrP  vtHI-M  3Tf%fpr:  W  PP: 

Infinite  Being  (Parardha  Sat)  increased  for  Mahas  &  Anan- 

da. 

4.  IM  PTPP  yly-M'd  %pf:  I  ip:  PTPP 

Cf.  Pr4cfprr:  4  pt  tpjlir  I[.10.8J 

Lexic. 

PP:  1.  PPT  2.  ppfp  2.  IpPP  2.3. 

ftPT  3.  tld^-fl  3.  3TW  4.  pfp  4. 
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dR^I  4.  ?3.  (astnparfT) 

Gr. 

Ml M M d  (S. 


154.1.  hiI^hiIh  i Oi  tw 

WT  is  kingdom  =  world,  TTW. 

#  *P=TpT  f%^vCTPWtrr  : 

also  3. 

=  anything  established,  here  perhaps  foundation.  dpui-M : 
is  plainly  widely-moving  cf  :  5.  Vishnu  firmly  established 
or  supported  as  on  pillars  the  higher  seated  world,  ie  Mahas,  by 
striding  variously  in  a  triple  stride  of  his  wide  movement  ie  in 
Swar,  Bhuvar  &  Bhur. 

2.  W  d  r^j :  ftw  ifrfl  =T  fr^PT  RlRai :  ^f^T 

The  only  sense  consistent  with  the  wording  is:  Then  Vishnu 
stands  established  by  his  deed  of  energy  like  the  dread  lion  who 
stalks  the  wilds  standing  on  a  mountain. 

4.  Iw^^dl^d  'fJIH'fii  ?NTT  ffdd  I  [d  fWN  Iw^- 

Say.  ^f^-3TT-d'dl*MHI^d'Mrdri!l^,  but  it  means  Sat,  Chit, 

Ananda. 

5.  Py-MHRf  tpjI  stw  w  <dddl  Jf^ri  tpp: 
wr:  I  aid  Raid  lAdd..  I  TPffS^rrlrsr  W  ®MI*>Mld  I  This  is  non¬ 
sense.  TP-T:  is  here  T3-,  elsewhere  P^IT,  &  from  'TT  to  drink, 
“drink”  or  generally  food. 

pr  ff  fhwT:  TT  rpTr  3cFT:  II  iPf 

Here  is  the  real  sense  of  the  Vedic  Jpf  or  PPPr.  Cf  also  4.  :srw 
fr  JT^TT  'KlPd  I 

6.  dT^Tdl^4i*Hrfl  appra-:  w:  spr 

Here  again  we  find  that  ppp":  in  the  Veda  is  figurative,  not 

material  either  as  cows  or  rays.  :  Sayana. 

Lexic. 

^  1.  5TT  3.  rp*T  3.  5TW  3.  :  5. 
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[RV  II.  1.1  -2] 

II.  1 

1.  srrspprfur:  Rt  to  blaze,  shine  (cf  3pfr),  to  be  bright  and 
so  also  to  be  pure;  brightness,  clearness  and  cleanness  are  easily 
associated  ideas.  In  the  Vedic  use  of  5p^,  even  I  think  for 
ipr:,  the  ideas  of  light  and  purity  are,  I  think,  always  or  almost 
always  blended.  “Thou  art  he  who  blazest  up  with  thy  lustres”, 
or,  with  the  idea  of  purity  carried  in  the  action,  “Thou  art  he 
who  burnest  out  in  the  purity  of  thy  illuminations.” 

In  the  physical  sense,  the  fire  of  lightning,  the  fire  struck  out 
from  the  flints  or  from  Indra’s  thunderbolt,  the  fire  burning  from 
the  fuel  or  perhaps  the  forest  fire.  In  the  psychological,  the  fire 
of  the  seven  sacred  rivers,  the  fire  from  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra, 
the  fire  that  feeds  on  the  material  of  the  physical  and  vital  life. 

an :  Tlx.  This  may  mean  “from  the  stone  all  round”,  but 
more  naturally  it  means  “thou  art  born  about  (all  round)  the 
thunderbolt”.  For  3TWT  in  this  sense  of  [ incomplete \ 

— eft'll  d^nld  :  etc.  may  mean  men  =  fdwRn, 
but  more  probably  the  gods.  Agni  is  lord  of  the  divine 
Purushas,  as  he  is  later  addressed  ■mn  :,  possessor  of  the  divine 
Prakritis. 

2.  Peg  d  S.  seems  to  take  this  in  the  sense  of  3TTfd#W.  It  is 
rather  the  office  of  Pota  etc  performed  according  to  the  right 
seasons. 

*^lHd 

■^didd  :.  Here  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  did"  may  very 
readily  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  sacrifice;  but  we  are  bound  by 
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the  psychological  [ incomplete \ 

Thou,  0  Flame,  blazest  out  into  purity,  thou  with  thy  illumi¬ 
nations;  thou  from  the  waters,  thou  enringing  the  thunderbolt, 
thou  from  the  pleasant  growths  and  warmths  of  earth  art  born 
in  thy  light  of  purity,  O  master  of  the  godheads. 


[10] 

[RV  II. 5,  3.1-2] 

Notes  on  Veda. 

II. 5 .  Important  hymn  indicating  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  Vedic 
sacrifice  &  priesthood.  Agni  as  the  sevenfold  priest  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  Sisters  &  the  Mother’s  sister  evident  as  symbolical 
figures.  Connection  of  the  Brahmans  with  the  Brahman  —  the 
Eighth  Ray  in  man  the  mental  being.  The  Seven  Rays  &  the 
(Seven)  Cows  —  (sisters)  ascending  from  the  domains  of  the 
three  to  the  Highest  (Varnam  ..  Varam) 

gw  is  interpreted  by  Sayana  in  its  etymological  significance,  a 
becoming,  creature,  ^ d  vn  i d  I  Id ;  he  does  not  accept  the  ordinary 
sense,  world.  But  to  arrive  at  this  original  poverty  of  meaning 
we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  &  natural  sense  of  other  words 
also  &  to  disregard  the  connections  of  thought  in  the  Veda.  Eg 
II. 3.1  *rn  rated  :  'jNrw  fwiTr  dddM-l^-nd  where 

the  natural  sense  is  that  Agni  placed  in  the  earth  (the  physical 
world)  rises  up  fronting  all  the  other  worlds,  the  Rajas,  Div, 
the  other  heavens.  This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  second  rik. 
d  1 1 aj d  :  srlyr  ’dim d d .  Mighty  in  his  manifestation  brightening 
those  seats  by  his  reflected  lustres  (srRp),  Id^sTl  Rtd  :  5rfb" d£i  *-dP4  :, 
brilliantly  luminous  in  his  greatness  towards  the  three  heavens. 
Evidently  ^ddiPd  ..  i  h  i  Pd  ..  f^":  refer  to  the  same  conception. 
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[11] 

[RV  11.30 -34J 

11.30.  The  Enemy  —  The  Patron. 

1  “Savitri”  —  creator  of  Truth 
“3pjr:” =  movement.  3TfrrTT 

2  jlTT  =  strength  cf  %TT  army 
Irr,  ]%T  =  to  cut 

2  “faj  d)  ”  rivers  —  ^  =  to  rush,  sweep,  not  tremble.  Therefore 

the  Maruts  are  rushers,  sjyPT:,  sweepers  on  of  things. 

“3PP”  goal  of  movement  — :sfr^PP 

3  fgir — rain  or  mist  cf  fair  q  h  Id  (Maruts)  VIII. 7.4 

4  3rerr(rrprr)  stone  =  ^t—  (5) 

“^pcpncq-”  for  Vritra,  but  may  here  mean  Strong  one  — 

4-5  “sfPf”  to  be  killed  *TTcff  d  4  >JT:”  “sfa  fUdlRt'i 

jfl'ii  ”  all  by  the  stone  of  heaven  hurled  down  from  above. 

4  tf5>j333t’  of  the  fan-: 

‘<f  Pd  ’  as  a  name  of  Indra  —  not  altogether  conclusive. 

5  “5P4”  iftTT  =  wealth. 

6  5^ —  either  force  xpctToq  (will-power)  or  sacrifice  —  •mvhhi  - 
W 

‘T-y-crr’  ^'141 — “wealthy”  or  “rapturous”  in  con¬ 

nection  with  Soma. 

Hl'h’  in  connection  with 5P4 4>uJd  I  RTTfaT 

7  ‘The  Patron — fa"  4T  qfad^H  fafaTRrf  =  the  god  or  inner 
power  —  of  the  Sacrifice’ 

‘dHd  ’  to  be  darkness  or  inertia  cf  farr 

8.9.10.  “The  Enemy” 

Saraswati  “•H^cddl  ”  slays  the  enemies  of  whom  the  chief  is 
that  famous  fafawfa",  evidently  Vritra,  slain  by  Indra. 
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Brihaspati  makes  visible,  manifests  or  else  discerns,  distin¬ 
guishes  arfHWRT  &  slays  them  himself  Ri  P I  d  (%RRTT)  which 
can  only  mean  the  vajra.  He  who  hurts  man  is  to  be  exposed 
on  all  sides  to  These  spiritual  enemies  are  to  be  slain 
3TWT%Tf :  ffV  <hc4lPH  ),  fcff  &  their 

wealth  brought.  Obviously  the  Cows  etc.  &  the  wealth  is  to 

beTftj-f|44V. 

9  “JTvp=q-”  either  “trying  to  conquer”  or  to  slay  or  else 

“constant”  or  else  “trying  to  save”  but  this  is  improbable 
^ftwTfrSrfi’TrtsRr  cfv.  7 

Why  Because  they  are  TUT fTT  3TRTf:  II. 32. 2 

10  ^Tr^bf:  5IT JjT:’  cf  3TW%fipffir: 

*ic«dV:  like  the  Angiras  Rishis,  Indra’s  fighters, 
appffwra":.  Probably  to  sweep,  drive  away — “swept 
along  in  rout” 

11  ‘ttoq'WT’  here  seems  to  be  “the  heavenly  people” 

Tfsr  ^  4  41  i .  We  have  seen  that  the  heroes  are  the  heroic 
powers  which  slay  the  spiritual  enemy.  This  then  means  a 
spiritual  wealth  full  of  all  kinds  of  heroic  energies  —  all  that 
are  needed  for  the  victory.  3PTc9"  must  therefore  be  spiritual 
offspring  of  the  3TW,  children  of  our  works,  &  “having 
the’jfTT  or  divine  hearing,  inspiration,  knowledge”. 

11.30.  1  Savitri  —  Indra  Ahighna,  the  Waters 

2  Vritra,  Aditi,  the  Waters. 

3  Indra,  Vritra. 

4  Brihaspati,  Indra,  Vritra. 

5  Indra 

6  Indra,  Soma 

7  Indra 

8  Saraswati  Marutvati,  Indra 

9  Brihaspati  or  Indra  &  Brihaspati. 

10  Brihaspati. 

11  Maruts. 
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11.31. 

1  Image  of  the  birds  around  the  nest  with  double  meaning 
W:  —  “birds”  and  “births  in  the  being,  souls” 

d<-Hd :  =  home,  dwelling-place,  the  nest  of  the  birds,  the 
embodied  being  of  the  man. 

.  35R~:  =  the  call  of  the  birds  (cf  irftwT),  their  joyous 
cries,  and  the  voices  of  the  truth;  the  divine  hearing 
dd'V:  “sitting  on  the  trees”  and  “taking  up  their  abode  in 
the  delight”,  44"  =  Lat.  venus  —  cf  dlddi  etc. 

2  —  “seeking  plenty”  of  the  wealth  —  cf  3.  4T4Rrra"T 

h  i  h  Pr:  feet,  hooves  of  the  horses,  lit.  organ  of  action  — w 
to  act,  deal  —  cf  Tamil  w,  Gr.  ponos,  Lat.  penis. 

W  =  “path”  or  “trampling” 

“dsqd  ”  cannot  mean  “protect”,  it  is  “advance  upward” 

3  Ph*  Id  IV:  —  increasings,  not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ene¬ 
mies,  the  j-m  Tl J I H  of  11.30. 

4  ^rarphr:.  S.  flddl-M  but  *TSrV:  surely  gov¬ 

erns  4dd*-q,  and  is  not  its  object,  perhaps  it  means,  he  who 
cleaves  to,  embraces  the  world  to  enjoy  it.  Twashtri  is  the 
Deva  as  Maker,  Lord  and  Enjoyer  of  the  world  through  the 
female  energies,  J4T:  —  the  image  of  the  Vrishabha  &  the 
Cows,  the  Lord  and  the  Wife  or  Wives  always  present  in  the 
Veda. 

“^prlV:  ”.  Sayana  takes  as  an  epithet  of  'fTT;  but  it  seems 
rather  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Acwins,  Surya.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  3i  py  d  i  d  4T  Wf;  the  Acwins,  the  two 
husbands,  being  a  hardly  possible  locution  without  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  wife.  may  be  of  either  gender.  It  means 
either  “many-thoughted”,  (Surya  is  the  daughter  or  active 
female  power  resultant  from  Surya,  the  Lord  of  the  Truth, 
the  Light),  or  “holder  of  the  house”,  ^n"^T4itdrd  *TT,  (the 
house  is  the  embodied  being  of  man). 

5  The  next  three  verses  present  more  than  one  difficulty  of 
both  sense  &  syntax,  but  Sayana’s  solutions  seem  to  be 
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unacceptable.  Sayana  supposes  the  hymn  to  be  a  prayer  to 
the  Vicvadcvas  to  join  in  and  favour  with  their  impelling 
force  an  armed  expedition  with  “food”  as  its  object.  He 
takes  WT,  ^r:,  w:,  w:  all  in  the  sense  of  food,  but  is 
obliged  to  take  WT  in  7.  not  as  food,  but  strength  since 
both  WT  &  w:  cannot  convey  one  &  the  same  idea.  This 
is  enough  to  show  that  he  is  wrong  either  about  W:  there 
or  about  WT  in  the  two  earlier  verses.  None  of  these  words 
need  have  the  significance  he  gives  it.  WT  as  a  hundred 
passages  of  the  Veda  prove  means  wealth,  plenty — w: 
means  “knowledge”  that  comes  to  the  inner  hearing,  w: 
may  mean  food,  from  to  eat,  but  more  naturally  “birth, 
growth,  age,  manifestation,  state  of  being,  wide  extension” 
—  cf  |q m d ,  ^IpT,  etc — w:,  delight.  Wide  being,  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  delight  (sat,  chit,  ananda)  are  the  forms  of  the 
WT,  the  plenty  which  is  the  goal  of  the  human  journey  aided 
by  the  divine  impulsions  ..  3PTfa[W 

W7psr  “w:  fww”  dHR-df.  WRj:  here  is  opposed  to 
vnuni  in  the  second  pada.  Day  and  Night  are  the  goddesses 
who  impel  on  their  journey  those  who  move;  their  journey 
in  the  chariot  is  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  'jlfaw:  didl,  the 
material  world  being  the  first  level  of  the  three  fay  JTFTY 
(cf  1.10.2.  tu*Tl :  );  the  vital  and  mental  worlds 

follow,  when  these  three  open  out,  are  manifested  in  their 
wideness  wf  (*yr  fa"  Id ),  the  soul  is  fawn,  it 

has  the  wideness  of  the  three  births;  but  there  is  also  the 
W<g,4-M :,  the  manifested  extension  or  state  of  being  of  the 
Stable,  the  Divine  who  presides  over  the  movement  of  the 
earth  life;  that  is  now  spread  out,  opened  out  as  a  basis  for 
the  accomplished  higher  life.  The  result  is  w:,  the  delight 
cf  q  d  4  q :  in  v.  1. 

6  fwr  ?rfa".  Possibly  ?rfa"  is  for  5TW  or  it  may  be  the  inde¬ 
clinable  form  used  adverbially.  Thought  (word,  fa",  ifar:) 
and  action  (achievement  3TW,  far:)  are  the  means  of  the 
attainment,  the  chariot. 

7  pyrr  These  activities  raised  by  the  labour  of  the  Aryan 
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fspffur)  to  the  higher  levels  —  (cf  1. 10.1,  2.  4  IVt — did): 

Tssft —  for  something  new  inn  or  qlddm. 

SFTSFr  The  idea  is  that  of  the  chariot,  the  Thought  &  the 
Action  fashioned  into  a  chariot  for  the  divine  journey,  a 
common  idea  in  the  Veda.  The  chariot  fashioned  is  the 
the  thought  and  the  divine  power  has  to  take  possession  of  it 
as  the  horse  that  attains  to  the  goal  dhm  T«z^3Tl'4)rdH44i : 

1.  Mitra,  Varuna,  Adityas,  Rudras,  Vasus. 

2.  Visve  Devah. 

3.  Indra  and  the  Maruts. 

4.  Twashtri,  the  “Gna”s,  Bhaga,  Brihaddiva,  Rodasi, 
Pusha,  Purandhi  (Surya),  A^wins. 

5.  Day  &  Night,  Earth  &  Heaven. 

6.  Ahir  Budhnya,  Aja  Ekapad,  Trita,  Ribhuksha,  Savitri, 
Apam  Napat. 

7.  Visve  Devah. 

14441 : 

[Several  blank  lines J 


in  the  sense  of  rising  or  raising  up. 

The  Chariot  fashioned 

The  Deva  as  the  Horse  tost: 

32. 

1  ddd :  S.  ^Tfr:,  it  should  rather  be  the  Word  that  seeks  the 
truth. 

1 4 d  4 51  1h «»„d  :  is  absurd,  either  seeking  the  truth  or 

performing  the  rite. 

..  dH^d .  Probably  with  a  vocative  force,  “O  you  who 
are  they  affirmed  in  whom  is  our  life,  it  is  here  enlarging 
itself;  seeking  substance  I  place  (establish)  your  largeness.” 
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2  ij?gT  frr:  “secret  harms”  or  those  who  do  harm,  secret 
enemies 

S.  — but  in  reality  it  means  “that”  which  we 

seek,  beyond  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  comes  by  ^fgr. 

3  S.  —  but  it  is  from  cf  sppTT,  and  is  proba¬ 

bly  equivalent  to  ..  in  any  case  in  various  passages 
of  the  Veda  cannot  mean  sfhir,  if  ^fg;  means  q/qq-Tf  or 

^ni  Tj 

frpgrf  active  or  intransitive  —  “nourishing”  or  “growing 
fat”.  Here  active. 

“q i  Pn  q  ”  symbolism  of  the  Horse,  q-qm  PsTiPh 

4  qfT — as  the  horse  is  a  figure,  so  also  is  a  figure  —  it  is 
the  internal  “hero”  or  personal  force. 

the  hero  who  has  the  W 

TT^TT 

6  Rtnlqinl 

pqpqp3« —  S.  either  or  in  the  former  case  =  form. 

[8J  ITTP  From  rp — therefore  a  creative  Shakti  of  expression, 
Sinivali  possibly  of  force  (1%T,  %4T),  of  joy  cf  ^THT. 
The  latter  is  the  giver,  the  second  the  producer,  the  first, 
the  creator  by  expression,  in  thought  or  consciousness,  as 
Sinivali  the  creator  in  force. 

$9 lull.  Not  Indra  force  for  increase,  Varuna  force  for  the 
“good-state” 

1.  Dyavaprithivi  2.3.  Indra.  4.5.  Raka.  6.7.  Sinivali 
8.  Gungur,  Sinivali,  Raka,  Saraswati,  Indrani,  Varunani. 


33. 

1  qq*-q  clear  instance  of  d'jqi  =  sight,  vision  and  not 

form  or  appearance. 

cf  and  M-dl Pen  :  yqfmiPn 

3Tf4"  3mld  srhrT  not  “prevail  over  the  enemy”,  but  prevail 
or  “put  forth  his  force  in”  3TW  the  Horse,  the  Prana. 
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cf  v.  7  3Tf>T  ET  ^SPThTT: 

Proof  of  the  sense  of  5TW  =  may  we  be 
born  to  ourselves  in  our  offspring. 

Horse,  Hero,  Praja  together. 

2  |cm  <- — cf  3TTY:  STrlT (11.32. 1)  Either  drive  away  dispersingly 
cf  fh ’J -41 :  or  adj.  of 

:  of  various  kinds  or  scattered  various  ways  or  ad¬ 
verse,  alien  to  us. 

3  3 pM: 

4  Mgbl.  Probably  “confusion  of  the  offerings” 

5  — — ^  3T^^r  — T  must 

be  as  in  tpffr 

“5^”  Rudra  —  elsewhere  Agni. 

■H H  i  mind  or  wrath.  Probably  state  of  mind,  evil  or  wrong 
being  understood,  or  simply  (inferior)  mentality,  cause  of 
error  in  etc. 

6  rtpah-Mfn  tot  S.  fTwr 

“Pqqm-M  ”  Evidently  “dwell  in”  or  “establish  everywhere  in 
the  ffpJT” 

7  3Tf4"  D.  [Duttj  *^v|f  but  it  must  be  the  same 

as  in  1. 

vdHn  : 

8  qir'-j-M'l  Rti^r  S.  vrqtf’d — fanciful  etymology 

10  “ggg”  trwlwpr 

S.  ^4hi4- 

—  either  “destroyest  all  this  shapeless  force”  of  the  Vri- 
trasetc  or  “dividest  into  form  the  chaos  or  Night  from 
which  the  universe  is  born” 

=  to  give,  to  destroy.  Cf  1.10.6.  s-mhm  : 

11  attack,  assail  or  cast  down. 

12  jtu  1 1 : .  Probably  Agni. 
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^ ch Id .  Here  and  in  1. 11.1.  associated  with  wealth  —  qNhi 
4c4Pd  tItt 

14  TpT<p4T:  —  cf  3TTf^T  ..  TOfl.  1.33. 

V.  1.  Rudra,  Pita  marutam,  Surya 

2-5  Rudra.  6.  Vrishabha  Marutwan.  7-11  Rudra 

12.  Rudra-Kumara.  13  Maruts  14-15  Rudra 


34. 

1  4TTT4TT:  not  covering  with  showers,  but  probably  like 
4tdMf  etc 

“3H  R d  : ”  not  “worshipping”;  probably  “luminous”  or  else 
“chanting  the  hymn” 

“4fir” 

2  “^4 1  RtHl  ”  ^JT^lTHlPdPad-Md  *ilPtdO. 

S.  rainers,  &  3TftP4T:  lightnings 

3  diffuse,  scatter.  To  sprinkle  horses  is  absurd,  so  also 

1 H I H  H'l  'ti  I H 

Wf  probably  “makers” 

4  'JST.  S.  dative  —  in  that  case  “for  satisfaction,  pleasure”,  or 
“for  the  lord  who  satisfies,  gives  w:”,  even  Mitra.  It  may 
be  locative  “in  the  Priksha,  ie  the  Ananda” 

“dtPd^ld  S.  ^f.PdH  4  l^d'dd  J|-*i,d  : 

5  “TgT^gfin ”  gushing,  flowing  —  cf  Pq  '^fl.  S.  but 

TWcT  is  obviously  a  participial  adjective. 

7  3TTTR~.  S.  3P^4d! 

“IT”  t'44'1  447%  and  coupled  with  ip4T  &  THT:  but  see  8. 

9  "4  P=t> 4 1 .  S.  5HRT  (4*W) — why  not  two  wheels  or  actions? 
d"3TT —  is  it  used  as  a  noun? 

10 

11  S.^4 144.74  (41474) 

U474.  S.  0,4%)  4  STP^fPsr — rather  “desiring” 
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III.  37. 

2  ^tw:  dP^-Mi  ^rfj#  dTW:  fdldK: 

Close  connection  of  Indra  with  didd  :  see  1.3. 

3  didild  expresses  the  Truth  of  the  divine  Nature,  his  Pow¬ 
ers  in  consciousness  expressed  by  the  name  —  numina  —  cf 
38.4.  &  7. 

4  4  *-q  q~FTf4~:  3RFT — cf  the  100  cities  of  Shambara 

5  —  cf  6.  where  dW  replaces  — therefore  *IT 
is  the  bringing,  d"RT  is  the  having. 

7  —  4  ^TT.  S.  dldld^d  — charge  of  the 
hosts.  S. 

S.  takes  =  'JrRT 

3TfddlPd4  —  cf  3.  S.  takes  there  dllddldT  w: .  J I P4  d  4 
It  may  mean  “obstructors”  or  simply  “hostile”  —  those  who 
cast  their  thoughts  against 

8  ^iqPq  tfPT  4Tl%~  S.  says  because  it  keeps  people  awake!  In¬ 
dication  of  psychological  sense  of  Soma.  Indra  is  to  protect 
Soma  in  a  battle,  a  Soma  that  itself  fights. 

9  ^4  Hdd  ^mPui  dT  d\  The  five  worlds:  according  to 
Sayana  Gandharvas,  Fathers,  Gods,  Asuras,  Rakshasas  or 
the  five  castes. 

10  $Ppf.  j  i  S.  Can  it  not  be  past  sense? 

3rT  Pd  *  id  Pd  Meaning  of  not  to  increase  as  Sayana,  but 
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pass  through  in  the  battle. 

[11]  T  rfT?r:  S.  d-dhl  Here  distinguished  from  aWd":  & 

WW: 


38. 

1  ?P=rqT — hold  together  in  thought  —  not  as  S.  'il'-dl  fPq  but 
as  a  carpenter  puts  a  car  together  —  see  v.  2. 

JTJf?Rr  Evidently  the  Manisha  or  else  Vayu  =  the  Prana. 
Enjoy?  reach?  see  2  where  it  is  solved. 

Vpr.  S. 

2  55T.  S.  sfi>cKH  J| .  But  it  is  obviously  Instr.  =  By  the  Lord, 
possibly  Indra,  &  the  subject  of  d"afd". 

^JT.  Proof  that  JTdtTT  &  Vl":  are  the  same  —  see  also  5. 

Hdd  q  i  d  i :  The  Life-powers  in  the  Mind. 

S.  yujV-ic|Hi :  but  it  may  =  yuidK:. 

^  hi  h  i  qiTlmu  =  Powers  of  the  Truth  —  see  1. 

3  ^MTTn.  :  says  S.  but  perhaps  h  *fl  q  i  d  I : 

■M  -hMi  H  worked  out  into  perfection  or  brightened  entirely; 
but  S.  says  VldH<t>l$: 
h P-Pt  =  Hid i IV:  =  measured  —  cf  also  7  &  8. 

5^t.  S.  takes  =  Dyau  &  Prithivi  —  but  probably  Dyau  & 
Mahas. 

4  PdTl  Here  seems  to  equal  “splendour”.  S.  takes  = 

5  3prq-:  S.  3TTT:  I  PlHIfll-MI  tTn Rd ^Tl  I  Rather  “Currents” 
or  “Motions”  or  “Divided  streams”  or  “Forces” 

srhrqj.  fPq":  ..  Hpqq  :  =  the  mind  turned  towards  sense  =  me- 
diary  ffV — whereas  the  h  *fl  q  I  d  I :  have  force. 
h h id  i .  S.  says  Indra  &  Varuna.  Possibly  Savita  &  Indra. 

#  S.V 

6  ^.pil.  S.  ^llPd.  Rather  =  H^iPd  wide  —  therefore 
Pqaqi  Pi  whole,  in  their  universal  wideness 
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rRRTT  Angels  of  Pleasure,  therefore  Rg^TSTR. 

Say.  quotes  Taittiriyika  — RR  RWqfr  WT  fRT  giRcT 
fRRT  I  l^j-cr:  ^H4>4|U|IHINOT^R*rPi?*R 

7  Indra  as  at  once  Male  &  Female  *NY:  dt: 

gggg  S.  RHvU'ii^.  But  it  may  be  Rg  =  power. 

HlpRd  RpR.  S.  wrr^flfWTW:.  But  evidently  has  the 
idea  of  HT  to  measure,  contain. 

8  5Rpf.  Force.  S.  'FtpRH 

if.  S.  RR.  I  take  it  =  measured. 

g§.df  the  same  in  Padapatha.  S.  takes  as  sing.  masc. 

pcItHpiM.  S.  takes  =  HdHT^-fl 

3rfN~  <Phi .  S.  as  a  woman  hides  her  children.  Rather  “As 
the  Woman  Prakriti  has  concealed  the  higher  births  through 
the  two  firmaments.  ” 

9  RR:  S.  w:  rather  g.  with  w 
hi  Pr  :.  S.  n.  plu. 

hIhiP^i^^T  S.  whose  tongue  protects  by  saying  “Don’t 
fear”! 


III.  39. 

1  HcflHdai .  S.  HdlH'hiPtRp:  fRT — rather  active?  or  “formed 
by  the  hymn  of  affirmation”.  Object  of  Mantra. 

2  fggfggR  The  interaction  of  the  higher  thought  &  the  lower. 

3  RRT.  S.  Usha  mother  of  the  Aswins.  Perhaps  Yama  &  Yami. 
Rpr  =  Tapas.  S.  day. 

PRT.  P.P.  3TT  +  W  S.  UdM|J|dl.  Perhaps  P.P.  wrong  &  PRT 
=  tRf. 

4  Pi  Ptd  i — blame  or  limit,  obstruct. 
jP$dl  =  jPsdlPH 

5  :  ..  The  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  tenth 

finds  Surya. 
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arfw  Evidently  a  double  meaning.  “In  the 

births”? 

6  ..  grggr  —  footed  &  hoofed  dtw. 

5TOdt:  Saya.  “he  brought  the  cows”! 

7  guild  Indra.  Ig^Hd  distinguishing  or  as  S.  STTlpTOTO  or 
rather  “producing  it  by  separation”? 

3PTt%.  Sy.  ddtP^d  ^-TTT  !(?) 

^dH*-M  ^Wsr^TJHIM-Md'lPd ! 

8  d^INd 

S.  ^PtSKf^. 

40. 

4  ggm  5^;g :  Proof  of  the  play  on  words  in  Veda. 

6  3Hvrgd  .  S.  f% ^ d .  Rather  “put  in  action”. 

STTOTcf  S.  SfftfdcT  —  %T5TtW! 

7  —  gd’ggdircn-M  TOH ^ d H f^l ^d4 Pd .  Material 
sense  “of  the  plant” 

9  From  between  3MW  &  TOW.  Proof  of  the  real  sense  of 
the  two  words. 

III.  41. 

1  ^Td":  It  is  ^gn  :  =  j>gid  :  in  the  other  text. 

3  g^gj^y  used  of  Indra.  Proof  of  Mentality  as  Indra’s  func¬ 
tion.  S.  HlldlpJI  ^rMddl  d^dlPd  d^uil 

4  TttIV 

5 

6  TrWrTTOT’Tf'.  The  only  reasonable  interpretation  is  “for  a 
vast  joy  in  the  body.” 

8  sP'.Png.  fw  active  =  lover. 


9  W  =  some  mental  entity. 
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III.  42. 

1  :  can  only  refer  to  414": 

2  f^gT  S.  tnjrr  W  H4fd".  Entirely.  In  4.  S.  says  «Tprr 
d^N  '•  rj.'-dl  44" 

3  3TTWfatT 

6  S.  Battles  —  but  it  may  be  “seizing  violently  on 

^r”  cf  37.5. 

3T4T  S.  takes  =  3m  d  i  &  =  44".  It  means  “ now  we  seek 

thy  joy,  not  thy  aggressive  action” 

8  4T  sjp#  S.  in  Indra’s  own  belly!  It  means  “in  thy  own 
home”  —  ie  the  pure  mentality 

9  3i d gj d  :  Protection?  or  “secure  being”? 

III.  43. 

1  5T4~  af44~:  ava —  along  &  from.  Note  “The  Pradiv.” 
d  *u  4 1  S.  the  two  horses  d  d  m  ml  ,  but  see  4. 

2  -snub  :  S.  w:  either  “many  worlds  of  creatures”  which  is 
impossible,  or  leaving  aside  many  doers. 

3  S.  swiftly 

ddlq4~  S.  3ixmi  444T!!  Either  “increasing  adoration”  or 
“increasing  by  it” 

4-4NI  S.  d Pd  :  cf  44.1.  ^TT4": 

4  gNdiPd  adorations,  wooings. 

5  jHm  obviously  not  once;  but  it  may  be  “at  once”  or 
“utterly”. 

Ti '  d  S.  JT4  but  'tmd  &  fwn  are  obviously  old  forms  for 
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jftTT  either  WT  =  q-MlMfa  or  =  world. 
qfal  substance  of  immortal  being. 

W.  PfP.  ITT 

gifr  h  Ph g i g  qd<-q  Soma  drinking  &  divine  knowledge 
<NM.  In  the  same  sense  as  Varuna  etc  are  Kings, 
far:  not  therefore  teach  — 

6  |W:  Plur.  Many  horses  of  Indra  —  in  the  same  hymn  as 
the  two.  But  they  come  ffaT 

WTT7: 

3TTdT:  S.  ffan  —  he  derives  from  3TTT  to  go.  Rather  3TT  to  be, 
cover,  pervade  or  3TTT  dfittjo. 

•sfald  S.  rnwlrr. 

JJTH  here  not  =  foolish  therefore  SPJTT:  not  =  wise.  S. 

:  —  absurd.  Either  “protecting”,  not  probable  —  or 
“comprehending,  containing” 

7  am  d — here  undoubtedly  =  desirer 

h~tfar:  The  Hawk  is  sometimes  Indra,  sometimes  Indra’s. 
q^d<-M  T”r:  The  Mighty  One  poured  forth  by  the  Mighty 
One. 

III.  44.  Hymn  decisive  for  sense  of  faT,  ^Rd,  &  Indra  as  a 
god  of  Light. 

1  gw:  Here  =  light,  far:,  but  may  also  mean  light  of  joy. 
Igjrffa  S.  takes  rrrfaf:  see  5.  It  means  “The  luminous  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Mind”  used  as  stones 

$Ptd  Decisive  for  idfar 

2  ^WTirfar:  Decisive  for  sense  of  “illuminate”  in  far, 
IdgjrfahticqH .  Association  of  ffaw,  3TT,  Tjq"  &  light  gener¬ 
ally  with  knowledge. 

ffan  “splendours”  or  “forces”  or  “movements  of  light” 

[3  J  -g  <  d  S.  ^rfrr 

ffar  body  or  energy  —  opposed  to  WTF?  or  rather  each 
takes  on  the  quality  of  the  other. 
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5  cf  4.  Here  again  we  have  opposition  of ffr  &  Jpfr 

3hh  iguPld  Revealing  of  Soma  —  cf  1.23.14 

III.  45. 

1  rr|~:  ..  Horses  of  Indra. 

RR  —  as  over  a  desert, 

fg:  5  Mll2*H :  Rf  =  manifestation  gw  =  roc/uq,  'TTW- 
material  powers  —  so 

2  Piercing;  breaking  through — ’3T3'  —  cf  etc. 

3TWK. 

c<r>i  :  Breaking  Vala,  the  wall 

3Tfh«A  S.  3TTfh^?iH  5TW — I  take  it  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  7^r  —  Indra  &  the  Word. 

3  f^rr —  Rd :  The  usual  covert  simile  of  cows  & 

waters. 

4  tjgr  putting  forth  force  —  force?  S.  di'M'f 

5T?T T Mld^Md  S.  WT.  It  seems  rather  to  mean  Light 
&  be  connected  with  of  Soma  &  Surya. 

3f4iiq  STfrsff  wr.  Shake  the  tree  as  a  man  with  his  hooked 
stick  shakes  down  a  ripe  fruit. 

d  h  i  *.ui  S.  m f  W-  But  it  may  mean  “substance 
adequate  for  the  entire  passage” 

5  S.  'd d d h.  Felicitous,  blissful  or  Self-forceful,  self- 
applying.  S.  pq^l^cddTdl  g?:  —  cf  iff 

PHId.  S.  P^TRPTTW  in  46.1.  qnfqw: 


III.  46. 

1  gggpgg;.  S.  Rk'tHpm 

^d*-M  S.  trfdniT^P.  Even  here  it  may  =  having or  realised 
through  35R~: 

2  ..  gffT  Connected  in  sense  with  H^id 

Srft#:  It  follows  that  must  be  capable  of 
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meaning  «ftr: 

3  Hptptd  S.  ^RiRrtilo^  Than  the  mountains  (didi )!  Either 
“enriches  himself”  or  “exceeded”. 

dirndl"  ..  %%fd":  Exceeded  all  measures,  exceeded  the  gods 
&  was  unappalled. 

■j  7 1  u  $1  3H*-aP*«iK.  This  seems  to  refer  to  something  vaster 
than  heaven  &  earth  &  may  mean  the  Antariksha  of  Mahas. 

4  —  either  “from  birth”  or  “vn-^  i  3Tfd"”  intense  or  force¬ 
ful  (cf  3Tfen)  in  his  relations  with  the  worlds. 

H  PtPd  S.  :*[ —  either  “in  the  morning”,  “on  a  former 

day”  or  “in  the  foreheaven”  —  so  also  y  fed  : 

3TW.  S.  — may  be  “reservoir”,  “well” 

5  WW  cdtdildddl 

5TW?fe":  S.  STWtd'ddHM-^d  :  — 


III.  47. 

1  <■»!  id  ..  d 1. 1 m  .  Sense  of  delight  for  w —  object  of  dl d h  m 

1  Maruts  3T^"  W  3T^T  T5’-  ••  ^TR^T^T:  (sferwn  —  for  S.). 
Relation  of  Indra  &  Maruts 

4  fea~n  Marutah  etc. 

S.  takes  in  3.  3pf  3Pdfed"  &  3T?pr  =  thou  slayedst. 

5  ^pimPt  with  Diw  shows  =  dm 

few  Wft  S.  dm  fad  H  (P^dl  H4DI I  P^d  M  fe.^l  i I  WT).  Indra  as 
Divine  Expression 

5TWf  ?cRW  Here  not  “protection”  but  new  state  of  being. 


III.  48. 

1  p>dld :  S.  Dm  did :.  Rather  the  Male  who  goes  to  the  girls 
(virgins)  who  are  to  be  enjoyed. 

3TTW 

td I Idi  t :  jfhdl  fa 'duffed —  cf  W4T:  which  agrees  well  with 
the  idea  of  aspiration 
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2  W  ..  g~gir:  on  the  day  on  which  you  were  born 

RuR'.aiu  fhfr  being  expressed,  Tm  being  completed  or 
high;  srly:,  being  formed  into  substance. 

Tpn — all  round 

5jm^rfTTt  Aditi  Anandamayi  —  Mahah  Pitur.  The  Vijna- 
namaya  Purusha 

3  S.  mTR"cT  tr  sought  for  ..  cf  3mmr  the  result  of 
the  seeking. 

a  teat  of  abundance. 

4  W.  m>T 

r«K4 1 Rmfmr  —  rather df'H I Rmfmr 

III.  49. 

1  faw.  Earth  &  Heaven.  (S.) 

f^TJ-TT  5)^lul  I  mrrlw 

2  fgcTT d  <ld~  either  “breaks  through  by  separating”  or  “breaks 
through  in  the  double  consciousness” 

m  i :  dl  a  q  j  i :  S.  ^  is  either  “to  break,  wear  away”  or 
“to  love,  woo,  enjoy” 

McqPr:.  S.  dl  <;  Rs :  h  oRs  :.  Rather  “by  powers  of  being”  & 
“powers  of  force”. 

3  WT  Hdl^iPT  effecting  of  the  thoughts. 

4  am  qmi  The  coverer  of  night.  (S.)  Rather  “illuminer”  in 
the  night  or  else  “dweller”. 

'TgT.  P.P.  Tg::.  Probably  corrupt  for  ’Tg\  S.  WWR: 

III.  50. 
l  mm.  S. 

rf5T:.  S.  fmm:  the  smiter? 

H»cqH  The  Maruts  are  the  conscious  energies  of  man’s 
mind  &  the  word  means  sometimes  generally  a  god. 
grr^mrr:  S.  mm:  ^.<43 
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2  S.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  mh-mi 

need  not  mean  “adoration  or  service”.  It  means  then  the 
seeking  to  reach,  obtain  or  know. 

trfer:.  S.  'JTTrT'T: 

^fsr.  S.  W — Y.  f&yniH.  5PPTP:  3T^TT^%.  The 
horses  bring  Indra  through  the  Pradiv  to  earth  (fjj)  &  he 
keeps  (maintains)  their  knowledge  in  the  lower  world, 
q  fgra 

3  fhrhraf  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  the  Rays  or  to  unite 
the  yajamana  with  the  light.  But  S.  takes  as  from  bTf  & 
tfrf>r:  with  afqr 

4 

III.  51. 

1  S.  ^4PHPd 

2  grggjgHfijTR  [gpffr]  powerful  in  the  seats,  powerful  to 
attain,  finder  of  heaven. 

3  arPET— cf  arr  ^Tfr:  ..arr^etc. 

am$*i  :  S.  3TTPTT:.  tt|T:  sin  of  force,  tgr:  sin  of  delight. 

4  pqj-ar^tr.  S.  PWTS^r.  ap=q"  may  refer  either  to  Indra  or  the 
human  soul. 

5  fg  P*i  *=it  S.  argTITPRTfp  rather  —  perfected  formations  or 
fulfilments. 

f  41  PPTfp.  S.  aftw^^ffrzffrrggErr: 
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[RVIV.2.1-2] 

Glossary 

2.1  ardyr: 

Apte.  Anger,  passion  ..  2  Ved.  going,  moving  ..  3  mov¬ 
ing  flame  ..  4  occupying,  attacking  ..  5  servant,  manager, 
assistant ..  6  master  ..  7  an  intelligent  being. 

3TT  f=tf)  indicates  any  strong  or  laborious  movement  or 
action  or  preeminent  position  ..  eg  to  climb,  to  fight,  to  row, 
to  cultivate. 

In  the  Veda  it  seems  to  indicate  at  least  in  its  surface 
sense  Agni  as  one  who  travels  between  heaven  and  earth 
through  the  mid  air. 

2 

Sayana.  1.  beautiful.  2.  great. 

Apte.  Ved.  great,  noble,  high. 

But  cf  kindred  words. 

=  1 .  to  go,  approach,  flow,  glide  —  movement 

2.  to  push  — movement,  pressure 

3.  to  kill,  injure,  pierce  — hostile  pressure 

[W  bull  (the  gorer),  also  double-edged 
sword  —  any  weapon  (sword,  lance,  spear)] 

It  must  also  have  meant 

4.  to  shine 

a  sage  (1)  or  (4)  ..  ray  of  light  (4)  (cf  tffr:,  fw 
etc) 

going  (1)  ..  great,  powerful,  strong  (3)  ..  wise  (1) 
or  (4) 

a  ray  of  the  sun  (4)  ..  firebrand  (4) 
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a  white-footed  antelope  ..  a  kind  of  leprosy  (4?) 
a  painted  or  white-footed  antelope. 

testicle,  scrotum 

a  muscular  or  robust  man  (why  not,  muscle?) 

mass,  heap,  quantity,  multitude 

thief. 

Cf  gr,  grr  JJTt  a  crucible,  Jjfs: 

JJT  to  hurt,  kill  ..  steal  ..  break  ..  destroy  ..  ruin,  undo  .. 
abduct ..  dispel,  drive  off ..  eclipse,  cover,  conceal ..  captivate 
..  surpass,  excel. 
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V.l. 

1.  W  :  S.  like  great  trees  sending  up  a 

branch.  But  there  are  no  trees  &  W  in  the  singular  is 
opposed  to  this  interpretation. 

3.  PTf  :.  S.  when  he  throws  out  or  seizes  the 

darkness  which  is  the  rope  of  the  collective  world  binding 
its  activities. 

If  W4T  can  =  tongue,  then  it  may  be,  when  he  has 
put  out  the  tongue  of  his  cohorts.  Otherwise  when  he  has 
uncoiled  the  rope  that  binds  together  his  hosts. 

3P§%  —  shines.  S.  manifests  the  whole  world. 

htffr:  Rf  in  the  sense  of  light  —  cows  impossible. 

?faPHT — S.  increased  stream  of  3TTW  is  applied  &  Agni 
drinks  it  R  Dakshina  is  the  goddess  of  Viveka 

increasing  the  substance  of  illumined  force.  It  is  not  here  the 
Dawn. 

d-d  mi.  Here  an  epithet  of  Dakshina. 

4.  gWT.  S.  with  Dawn  &  faw  Heaven  &  Earth.  But  rather 
Night  &  Dawn. 

5.  ffrit  placed.  Can  it  not  mean  “helpful,  beneficent”? 

’PT  W.  For  W  —  cf  fer  &  Otherwise  “Lights”  is 
better. 

6.  In  the  lap  of  the  Mother  &  in  the  rapturous  other  world. 
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Explanation  of  ferr 

S.  fragrant  with  3TTWThr.  But  T*T  either  force  or  ec¬ 
stasy. 

JTO9"  between  Heaven  &  Earth,  in  the  Pranic  worlds. 

7.  In  the  Madhya  he  is  qivsfl  the  steed. 

8.  This  is  the  result  of  the  illumining  —  in  the  Tapoloka  or 
Uloka. 

d  TN  i : .  rRT  refers  to  Para,  the  highest.  S.  makes  it  =  It  Id  •£ : 

10.  fa  d  -m!  may  well  here  be  the  worlds,  near  &  far  from  his 
own  home  TO  s^d  I : 

11.  totto.  s.  'H4lTlnyidlMd 

12.  rTTOTO  S.  iPM  i  i  m  .  The  connection  between  TOT,  hf^TT,  TOTT 
has  to  be  examined.  Here  iPTO  with  seems  to  equal  hfqr. 


V.2. 

1.  Id  d  id  contain,  limit,  diminish  or  even  hold. 

TOJTO  S.  crushed  or  entirely  hidden. 
spfHf  S.  W — rather  force  —  cf 

2.  Wl ..  —  cut,  ie  confined  or  shaped,  defined,  &  large. 

3.  Id  d  I  d .  S.  Ph  Phjh  |uj 

S. *TO=flTOra‘  —  <id i R-h 

3PJcT  in  sense  of  Soma. 

5.  TO 

5TW:  —  fighter  —  effective  aspirer. 

6.  53T  S.  ddd  i  m  i [I'M i u 

Id' Rd  1 0  Confiners  —  cf  next  verse  Id  R;u . 

3TTTcTOT.  Enemies  or  powers  of  undelight. 
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[15] 

[RV  V.1-2J 
Book  V 


1  ..  q-qiH.  As  puissant  forces  (or,  as  streams)  that  dis¬ 

charge  upwards  their  expansion. 

3  WdTd)  tongue  or  cord  ..  “put  out  the  tongue”  or  “uncoiled 
the  cord”.  Probably  the  latter. 

3t#r  becomes  bright. 

d-dMiH  either  “supine”  or  “straining  upwards” 

5  ferr  fehr  —  fixed  in  fixed  growths  of  the  world  &  there 
active  (red)  .. 

6  Decisive  against  sense  of  fragrant  for  grfif. 

7  iprffi  strengthen  or  brighten.  Probably  latter  cf  8.  HMir~q) 

9  one  to  be  sought. 

10  drk»*-d — man  or  world? 

11  dddd 

12  rpi5rFr..^r^ 

*-d)d  ..  Decisive  against  limitation  of  the  sense 

of  <-dld  to  “praise”. 

Z. 

1  — force  or  being.  3TT  to  be. 

2  TfHwfr d 'dvdld 

3  3TT5MT  Id  d  Id .  dT  to  hold  or  to  form, 
scufi) .  Pr.  P.  used  as  a  verb. 


4  Like  TOT  continuously  or  else  perpetually. 
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5  H-M'ti  force. 

6  WFT ..  q*i  Id .  Those  who  dwell  in  the  substance  of  being  as 
its  Purushas  —  the  Gods. 

Enemies  or  Powers  of  undelight  concealed, 
hi  Rtd  1 0  hi ml  referring  to  hf  TV- :  must  mean  binders, 

confiners  —  cf  hi  htd  in  the  next  verse. 

9  hrhrsr 

10  «i  m  i  Sounds,  but  how  are  sounds  sharp-weaponed? 
Perhaps^"  +  3TT —  self-forces.  S.  sounding  flames 

S.  <1 H dl 

11  yld^m :  S.  tri%WTWr:.  Why  not  “rejoice  in”?  If  of  any 
emotion,  joy,  anger  —  cf  8.  etc.  Gr.  xcdpox 


[16] 

[RV  V.11J 

V.ll.l.  Agni  awake  &  rightly  discerning  for  a  new  progress  on 
the  good  path,  ^lddl-4  T5sr?r y dl <t> :  gbrita  .. 

dakshah  ..  suvitam 

2.  The  perceiving  vision  in  the  sacrifice  — but  in  v.  3 

f?1V  fw:.  The  smoke  of  thee,  in  the  obscure  nervous 
activities  of  the  mind  &  heart,  is  turned  when  it  reaches  the 
plane  of  pure  intelligence  into  perceptive  vision. 

4.  3rirT<jUIHI  —  vrin. 

3T  (yajnam)  approach  or  manifest 

6.  Thee,  O  Agni,  the  powers  of  the  Strength  found  placed  in 
the  hidden  parts  of  being  (the  subconscious)  established  in  each 
object  of  pleasure;  thence  by  pressure  thou  art  born  a  mighty 
force;  thee,  O  Angiras,  [they  call]  the  child  of  Strength. 
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[RV  VI.  1J 


Rig  Veda.  Mandala  VI 

1.  h Tl d I .  Cf  Greek  termination  ott]c;  (8r)p6Tr]c;).  S.  PTT 
MM  dd-iwfd"-  Aitareya  Br.  3Tf^r:  ddddddlHl  ddldl :  fid-tid 
saflp.  Term.  Passive  sense  tj-  =  pierce 

Vedic  construction.  Dat.  of  objective,  attraction. 
Old  infinitive  —  of  purpose 
'M^W  V.  form  from  ft 

2.  -MdU:.  V.  form 

tpPT.  S.  first  before  the  other  gods.  It  should  have  the  same 
sense  in  1. 

Pdd-Md :  This  seems  to  be  the  377  form  without  causal 

signification. 

nqvf  Vedic  form  mT 

3.  W  This  form  shows  ^IT  =  :7 

S.  Tqfd":  HlR't.ddkdyrM-M  :)  d^dldldi  PddlddV4  - 

3T. 

Tfq~  S.  Tfpjqirr:  =  y  m  :  is  wildly  impossible.  It  is  better 
to  take  a  double  accusative  with  spjt’TT  =  “following  thee 
in  thy  path  and  in  thee  following  after  wealth.”  V. 

deck  of  rT — direct  addition  of  3". 
d  H  H  d 

Pq^si .  IP"  termination 

>P)P;qm.  V.  reduplication  &  dTT  termination  —  for  dilT  cf 
f^JT 

4.  W.  S.  ^I^ddldddld  —but  =  *TF Tas  in  f^fp:  WTK 
3TTW.  S.  srnprfd"  although  he  takes  WPFTT: 
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■dd-Md .  3T£T form  without  causal  sense.  S.  ■'.•h-mRi 

dmiPd  S.  HHd'V-nPd  ^Idfil  'dldd'il  ^cMKlPd  —  3T^T^TTR-- 
mwrPr  nil  4 1  pJ|  Ml  <4  Pd  ^ficC.  V.  form  dJlfid  ?fVr 

5.  TT^r:.  S.  takes  acc.  WT^TTpor  &  second  c «TT  =  r^Pjftw  or 
tRTprJTT^'r^T^lfd’  &  ^dldi  —  l<fld  HM  Id 

5TH5T^r.  S.  ^TdT  =  Tlwr&rn^r  — 

%r3f.  S.  5)ld^  : 

V.  forms  wfd~ ..  dcd)  N.  form  3TOf:  feminine. 

6.  fw:.  S.  «+>l-H  M  i  fir:-  S.  dddl-M  : 

dHfKH.  S.  3TMWt  or  dHlfildH 

V.  forms  tTr^prsn  Passive  sense  pTWR"  ^W^T 

7.  Tssr.  S.  or  new? 

for:.  S.  fer:  =  mww:  (yet  he  takes  fw:  =  ddd^H^HH) 
—  or  udd — in  first  case  filddd  =  fil  d  H  id  d  %^RTT  in  latter 
3TTfe%r  =  31 1  Pird'H  I Mul  —  but  ferf  flddd  is  a  fixed  phrase  = 
by  or  along  the  vast  luminous  world  of  heaven  = 

Verbal  forms  frir  <Tl<md  :  dd-qd  :  (causal  form)  iqq  : 
(cf  q*d  <4 :  Go[tamaJ  RahfuganaJ). 

8.  *IMd1di.  S.  PdcMHIH  Pddd*ld.  S.  *1 3ju| i  f^F 
dduTldi.  S.  takes  with  Wtrfor  but  cf  1.7.8  &  9 
t^lP'd-lPd  30^1  &M‘Ud-,wlldi  d^dipHtvHiPd 

itd"hPuj  etc  —  S.  y  I H  J I H  H  H  (Std-  +  Vtfw)  but  take  with  ?W 
speeding  him  who  would  speed  in  the  forward  journey. 
*TW  J-M>li.  S.  dTHPra-  —  absurd  —  then  it  must  be 
“creator  or  bringer  by  sacrifice  of  riches”  —  but  why  not 
tTWWfilf  cf  STTTdMf^  fitwftfTH-:  (Go.  Rah.) 

V.  form  5V-id  (causal  with  causal  sense,  shows  origin  of 
causal  sense) 

9.  m  S.  ■kfi Pd  .  *l*IHId  ^yr^Pd^fi^  HldlPi'iHpl  ^Pd'bfi. 

3TT^r  ^PlPd.  TprlT.  — ^TrftrW: 

Verbal  forms  f%;  3ud<i  Middle  sense 

Nominal  ?Tfd~.  dTT  = 

10.  — 3TfwMP^d>H.  fWT  also  with 
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37777  —  I  WfrW: 

Verbal  forms  f777 —  37 -m  d  d .  Nom.  77f.  Syntax,  7lir 
fTW 

11.  w=7p  S.  77I7  377.  37777. 

Vb  forms.  777  f77rf7  Syn.  377 

12.  =JW.  S.  77.  377  =  3^1^  —  in  11  37777 

7#:.  S.  d^-ii  7T 

Vb  forms  TllT.  Nom.  77:  Syn.  }jfr..77:  (so  Sayana) 

13.  Twr.  JNi^iR't-Mui  TfTwrrfor.  5WC-  7g7T^7?pTr7T7. 

7  with  7*[f7  Bharatswami  4H^id  7W  TpTTTfTTI 

7W  3TW.  °Ml^di  >J7ft77T 
<MPd.  TT77T7r77rf7  —  second  rT  =  77  after  f777 
Nom.  forms  cdidi.  Syn.  qgni . 


[18] 

[RV  VI. 45] 


VI.  45 

1  q4?i  7J  brought  from  the  Supreme  ^Hldl . 

2  3rf7V  Pd  5,41  777 — f77  &  77:  connected  immediately  with 
3T77 — Thought  &  Nervous  System  —  cf  12 

3  77f7~.  h  P-d .  Vast  are  his  leadings  forward,  many  his  man¬ 
ifestations  (expressions  of  being  &  knowledge)  &  his  in- 
creasings  waste  not.  Cf  fn  TTpr.  14-17. 

4  Indr  a  d&dlS+l  &MHPdH^l 

5  W  ••  57f:.  3Tf77T  |f|t 

6.7  TT^iRtH :  cf  4.  ..7tf7:  dtpH-4  7T7 

8  figi  cf  5 

9  7T7T:  fTff  £dlPd 

1 1  47 — cf  2  which  settles  definitely  the  sense  of  ffT"  in  this 
phrase. 

12  Tffd^Pa  J4d:  cf  2. 

3HP>-IH  cf  10 

13  f4  d  d  4 1  :  47 
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14  g^r 

16  t>alHi  f^TT^T: 

17  grrfr: ..  fw:  w  (anfrwt) 

18  TRfrrql :  arms  (to  take  —  cf  tpr  also  cows  —  cf  rfrfh":  also 
rays.)  Heaven  &  Earth. 

19  — *41uih.  Is  it  gtjf  *i  i  m — comrade  &  friend  or  yoke 
with  felicities? 

20  3TfVPX:  R 1 4  m V-H  -H  :  f If:  &  rp  together. 
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[RV  VD.41-45J 


VII.41.  Bhaga  — 

2  3TT4":  (5TT¥lw  ..  fw)  S.  4fnjr: 

M  :  — either  “thinking  upon,  meditating,  mentalising” 
or  “he  who  thinks  himself” 
wwtftr. 

3  m; 

W  cf  y  vhMh  in  other  hymns.  S.  2RNi 

4  MpH<4.  (yPlrd  3rT W&T 34£F4) 

6  4T"  d  H  d .  ^TW  =  submission  3J44"44T4".  S.  “let  them  come 
to  the  sacrifice  for  a  pure  place” 

7  yyldl S.  trf^r:. 

^w:  nr  ^ 

42.  Vi^wa  Devas. 

1  The  two  stones  srjt"  (Heaven  &  Earth) 

The  form  of  the  sacrifice  34^d  t«-q  Tgr: 
ajRl  J4  :  (d^jiui :) 

The  thundering  of  the  Lord  of  the  clouds. 

The  Cows  *444":  ddijd  : 

2  The  colours  of  Agni’s  horses 

3  The  births  of  the  Gods. 

MptpH 

^  Pd  3T4t4T 

6 
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43.  Vi^wadevas. 

1  grgf.  S.  for  getting  you 

prr^r (3i4HiPn  rWPd-MTd) 

2  for:  (*rfa~:)  «d^Pd  (s^sfNWr) 

3  f^jm.  Sy.  specially  HMdld 

3T^TfT  (grrPd^N)  PcN^-IIH)  Shakti  (Pd^Nl) 

4  dad*-M  mn:.  ^TS'gi' 3TT d^d Id 

5  |g[g  3TTF^r  (?  T  3TT^r:.)  Sy.^HPfcMdi 


44.  Dadhikra 

2  ^pjjdl  f%3tr 

3  ^fddiNlui  ..  3TffT  (also  2,  4,  5)  HWgjiTf 
gg  («nf).  *PSRff: 

5  dtd^-t  wft.  t^rgppf  arfir: 


45.  Savitri 

1  ^w:  (cf  3.  ■Hddl^d)  ^J5|—  Sy.  ^d^ld.  (**WJ) 

2  The  two  arms  of  Surya  — cf  4.  rptf^cr 
nPda  Conclusive  for  sense  of  “labour” 

this  being  —  S.  =  Savitri 
?JT:  Gen.  ornom.? 

3  ^dPdd  S.  W 

4  TTd'fcd'  W: 


[20J 

[RV  VII.61-63J 

VII.61.  Surya — ’T  Hcd^i Pd'hd .  Surya  perceives  the  men¬ 

tality  in  man,  ie  the  Vijnana  awakes  in  the  mind  of  man  & 
moulds  it  into  the  forms  of  Truth.  He  extends  (forms)  the  vision 
in  the  seeker  after  godhead.  d y dl ?>  ^^HddH.  There¬ 

fore  the  man  becomes  illumined  &  possessed  of  the  truth  & 
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with  a  mind  to  which  inspirations  come  from  all  the  regions  of 
consciousness,  wni  fasfT h-hiPi 

<Dq^q .  The  clear  use  of  for  the  inspiration  since  it  is 
used  here  of  the  utterer,  not  the  hearer  of  the  prayer. 

?ITT:.  Ye  filled  the  time-periods  with  the  activity  of  the  Will. 
3kT  Will.  Action.  Power  of  Action.  Here  it  means  the  Will 
in  the  action  of  sacrifice 

Mahas  described  as  trfed":  : 

eclaireurs.  Mitra  &  Varuna  place  their  powers  of 
illumination  who  awake  consciousness  in  the  growths  of  earth 
&  in  its  peoples. 

ST gyjiq  Puid.  Here  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  fftFr, 
but  it  may  also  mean  strength  or  abundance.  In  that  case  y  Pi  tid 
has  to  be  fixed  in  some  other  meaning. 

Iqu-qilq  as  opposed  to  3i^qi 

Whose  thinking  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  whose 
thought  is  for  the  sacrifice 

d-HlPd  HdlPd  fdlPd  W-  Here  seems  to  mean  the 
soul  —  otherwise  it  has  a  special  sense  different  from h-hi  Pi . 

Throws  light  on Not  worship,  but  illumination. 

VII.62.  Surya  made  by  the  Will  in  action  &  perfected  by 
the  doers. 

dt Arka,  Archis,  Rich. 

Mitra  fjPTcPTPq"  I  The  most  loved  or  the  most 

loving  of  the  Purushas. 

Aditi  different  from  Earth. 

VII.63.  PFTR-^  m^TTW:  dld,^lIJMH  PRITd- M  Pdd  I  Pd  dW  — 
All  referring  to  the  Mahas  or  Vijnana  which  is  the  same  for  all 
mortals. 

:  — Proof  of  t>T  in  the  sense  of  joyous  or  lords 

of  joy. 
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Surya  is  the  eye  or  vision  of  Mitra  &  Varuna  —  see  61.1. 
Artha  —  the  goal.  ?T3T^HKRi| : 

v| m iTh 

w:  the  goal. 
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[RV  VIII.  1.1 -4] 

VIII. 

1.  Pragatha  Ghaura  or  Kanwa  etc. 

1.  fr^RW  — 

?RT  gP"  one  expression  or  ’RT  with  RtcT 

2.  3R=f>faR" — with  straight  horns?  faR"  from  far  to  pierce,  hurt 
..  or  who  strikes  straight  —  or  of  the  straight  track 

rightly  smiting  or  destroying  —  otherwise,  rightly 

enjoying 

PT  —  earth  or  cow. 

fpl^W — destroying  ..  or  dividing 

3.  m  f^  fa  —  either  “whenever”  or  “for  whatever” 

—  either  emphatic  withfwr,  “become  that  &  an  increaser 
of  all  forces  or  manifestation”. 

4. 


[22J 

[RV  VIII.76-78J 

Eighth  Book 
Words. 

76 

1  pr  *rawrp 

2  m  (pf%) 
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4  —  Swarga. 

5  ^ftfw.  Associated  with  3TN«n  and  . 

RkNh 

9  —  4<31%44[  5453 

fcfR:  — ^  44 

10  3T%w:— 4444  4^^  4*4 

?  11  ^r&i  u  i  uj — destroying  the  enemy 
3Tf^Tcrr  45M4  4^41  454 

?  12  ^§fw  G  44tW4fPfl  #^G  ^iiw 433 1  wR 

<?[dwR  | 

77 

1  sjjrr^T 

2  f%T:.  ^oRJUTTT  14444  44TT  WlTo. 

?  3  %44T  4^341 

WT  3Tf%4cT  ^W,  WHl  4R014. 

% 

?  4  lrwrtrlwr. 

?  wrrpir.  43%  with  fuiRt  =  4T3 
5  IP#  —  CTO  f4°4T  4  HI  (.4  4 
?  6  fT  — ■ 4T4 

?  7  w  — 

8  ^p^rr^TTfr«r:  — 

4*3%^ — 3^2  34°  1^4 
?  10  tnjr 

11  giw  wrwfr 

’JW  3444 
?  4t^T  3*34^1  ? 

WW 

78 

2  0*4  3  H  3T%34  ?  4iM°4T4? 

351  —  414144 

3  Jf^-(w?itw)  cf  77.1 

4  5*ffar:  increaser  (like  thee) 

5  Indra  scorns  no  one,  is  not  overcome! 

?  6  ^  4i  l 't  d — 314  (55  5T 

Indra  is  not  hurt  by  men,  does  not  get  angry;  it  is  before 
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blaming  that  he  does  not  get  angry. 

7  35T.  Indra’s  stomach  is  full  of  the  work  of  his  servant 

8  *fT*r.  Soma  drinker?! 

9  tr^yr  goes 

io  3mi4i — whR 

RR"  scythe 

?  ^41 

<t)ir^Hi  — Tilt 

Eighth  Book 
Ideas 

76 

1  Indr  a  the  Mayin  with  the  Maruts. 

2.3  Indra,  the  Maruts,  Vritra.  Breaking  head,  cleaving  Vritra 
asunder,  loosing  the  waters.  Hundred-limbed  Vajra 
3T7":  Waters  of  the  Ocean. 

4  Winning  of  Swar  by  Indra  &  Maruts  for  Soma-drinking. 

5  Indra  Rijishin,  Ojaswin,  Marutwan. 

6  The  Ancient  Thought 

8 

9  Soma  drunk  fefrfey  while  sharpening  the  Vajra 

11  The  Rodasi  lighten  in  response  to  Indra 

12  The  eight  footed  word 
Creation  of  body  &  word 
Rodasi  and  Rita 

77 

2  (Javasi  as  name  of  Aditi  —  Indra  son  of  (Javas 
Aurnavabha  Ahiguva 

4  Three  hundred  lakes  of  Soma. 

5  Gandharva.  sppTJ 

6  Food  taken  out  from  the  Mountains 

7  Arrow  of  Indra  &  11  Bow 

8  Indra  Ribhusthira 

9  Mountains  held  with  all  encompassing  hearts 
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10  Vishnu  &  Indra. 

A  hundred  Buffalos.  Kshira  &  Food 
The  Boar 

11  The  Arms  of  Indra. 


[23J 

[RV  VIII.82  —  91 J 


VIII.  82. 

1  Indra  both  brings  down  the  nectar  &  drinks  it 

—  cf  >ffir.  Bringing  or  Filling  —  cf  8 3 . 8 . 

2  ^JqqlPqM. 

[3J  q  < 1 -q  u-qq .  The  highest  mentality  —  cf  3W  OqH  f%^~:  in  4. 
also  84.4. 

4  Thou  art  called  to  enter  into  the  hymns  (expressions) 

Sense  of  ^fl":  =  mind. 

5  htfir:  ^frf:  mixed  with  or  made  splendid  by  —  cf  q^ni  fT 
^?T- 

8  Soma  in  the  vessels  as  the  Moon  in  the  Waters. 

9  The  Hawk  brings  nectar  for  Indra 
3T^JrT 


83. 

1  sre~:  ..  3rfh~  presence  ..  for  increase. 

3  3Tl^4Yr4Ndl  JW 

You  are  the  charioteers  of  Truth. 

5  HHlRrMI  SfSfWW 

6  qgiqg  :  effective  or  powerful.  You  perfect  in  capacity. 

7  PTT  ■‘-mi  I  ^q  M I  u.  Kinship  of  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aryaman. 

8  Bhratritwa  — 

84. 

[1J 
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2  Agni  doubles  in  knowledge  in  mortals  as  Kavi  &  Prachetas, 
so  set  by  the  gods 

3  WTcil^d  c*RT 

5  Agni  Master  of  Force  MP 

The  sacrifice  offered  by  the  mind  —  <;  i  ii  h  h  d  d  i  m  51 

6  Mr:  tjfsraV: 

7  M  dfDldl  Mr:  ..  jfldldl  Mr: 

8  4ddd 

85. 

5  ||@wT^T«r 

7.8  The  Ass  of  the  Aswins  (TTrnr)  &  their  triple  car  with  the 
three  fronts. 

9  Mr: ..  srrw 

86. 

1  ^STT — fulfilling  the  Karma;  ^ITfdddi  MP54T 

d^PT :  either  the  discerning  Word  or  the  expressive 
Discernment. 

2  also  3. 

3  Pd  l  ^d 

4  3TW  —  VtPdcHdHdfl  —but  also  4WT 
M[:  of  the  father.  (Accentuation) 

5  3i h  i d d  not  here  “sacrifice” 

87. 

1  tfpjr  see  4. 

MV: 

ddt: 

rr fVfV fw:.  Is  rr  here  =  *r:,  old  idiom? 

2  WEPfW 

Manifestation  protected  by  Knowledge. 

3  ^[dP4~:  here  neither  protection  nor  favour,  though  both  are 
possible;  but  cf  W:  in  the  previous  line. 

5  jjPdd^Pd-:  'Tf  either  “form”  or  “colour”  unless  ^ Pi d  is  as 
in  ^d^d : 
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6  |MT  4,^441 

fv^TT^W 

88. 

1  Journey,  movement? 

2  =  effectivity,  capacity. 
apfcT^W  full  of  contents? 

3  HNd — part,  not  “like  me” 

4  ^TT-.JT^TT 

6  Tf^fg~: 

4  3T3[  ^ct^r 

5  4Tf^4~ 

89. 

2  3Tf4t)|^rf) 

3^1444 

4  tpi-HH : 

6 

7  ^TFPT .. 

90. 

1  grgtgg : 

3  3H Id^d I 

- \3 - 

41-4HI  —  (yr[  J 

4  ^TT (Probably  4F^T  root  of  4i^[) 

5  ai^di 

6  =  and  — 

(*TftT?rrwTd') 

91. 

1  4K4l4dl~  2  pcHI4^ld'  (Pd4>|t!| :)  dt^fT: 

2  :5p-it}d  .. 

3  ^mf^r  5T^: 

4  MPdPa^l  *rft:  (the  Apas?)  6  rRTRP 

7  t*t  ..  3TW  ..  *T  ..  3^HI4 
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[RV  IX.  1J 
Critical  Notes 

1  W^"  I  There  seems  always  to  be  a  double  sense  in  the  use  of 
Y  throughout  this  book,  to  flow  or  pour  and  to  be  purified 
or  to  purify.  “Flow  so  as  to  be  purified”  seems  to  be  the 
sense,  intransitively;  “pour  it  in  its  purity”  the  sense  of  the 
transitive.  Cf  v.  6.  The  Sun’s  daughter  sends  thee  flowing 
(down)  pure  by  her  supreme  extension;  the  ten  sisters  receive 
thee.” 

2  ^ — perhaps  the  — the  body 

The  place  of  sadhana  (self-development  &  self- 
perfection);  one  of  the  three,  mind,  vital  parts  &  body, 
perhaps  the  physical  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  three  taken 
together  as  one.  Cf  the  epithet. 

3  tIt  Carry  over  to  its  goal  —  cf  TRf  fefV.  The  wealth  of 
divine  delight  is  to  be  brought  into  the  body,  the  physical 
consciousness. 

4  Having  manifested  in  the  body,  the  Ananda  is  to  bring  the 
consciousness  to  the  divine  manifestation. 

5  3PP — the  field  of  movement  —  cf  [  | 

The  object  of  ^  1  inRt 

8  «u  perhaps  =  of  the  goat  or  sheep. 

9  ui Pd — brighten?  enter  in?  Here  we  reach  the  streams  of 
the  Infinite  Consciousness.  3TWT  I 
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[25] 

[RV  IX.  1-3] 

Soma 

JT!r:  1.1.  sweetness  and  intoxication —  1.10  ..  2.7,  8 

The  stream  of  Soma 

«TRT  1.1  ..  2.3,  9  ..  3.7,  10  .. 

1.2  ..  2.2 

f  1.2 

Epithets 

TSftfT  1.2 

:  1.2 

dRcn^rr  1.3 
4ffsr:  1.3 
1.3 
fm:  1.9 
^TT  2.1,  2,  6 
2.2 

wlrr:  2.2 

2.5 

1w  2.3 
W:  2.3 
^T:  2.3 
2.4,  6 
2.5 

ffr:  2.6  ..  3.3,  9 
2.8 

4TW  2.10  (1.4) 

5T^TT  2.10 
=fTT  2.10 
sjT:  3.4 

3.1 

tw:  3.8 
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^*dd :  3.10 
3T^T«r:  3.2 
3T^cT:  3.8 

fw  ^r^di  i.6 

*TTT  1.6 

?fd"  (cowskin  over  wood  above  hole?) 

3Tuff:  1.7 
RHPd  ^TbT  1.8 
1.8 

Vtvrtw  1.9 

Cows  and  Soma  1.9 
1.9 

rftrr  2.10 

Journey  of  Soma  1.4,  5  ..  2.4 
3.2 

Journey  a  battle  3.4,  5 
WRT  1.1;  2.1,  9 

Indra  and  Soma  1.1,  9,  10  ..  2.1,  9 
2.1  ..  3.9  .. 

Purifying  of  Soma  1.6 

Enjoyment 

JTff^Frr:  2.2 

Sweetness 

?<rr^  1.1 ..  2.3 

Soma  and  Waters 
3TTT  dRta  2.3 
3TTfd"IT^lTTT:  2.4 
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31 'dj  H  l^vil  2.5 

3.6 


Soma  and  Surya 

^rgwft^RT  2.6 

Soma  and  Mitra 

2.6 


Cry  of  Soma 
*  2.6  ..  3.7  .. 

Soma  and  ff|T: 

2.7 

Soma  and  Rain 
2.9 

Phrases  about  Soma 

*twr  ftr:  2.5 
3TTrRT  M  5) '(-M  2.10 

The  Bird 

Like  the  bird.  3.1 
jtw  3.1 

Soma,  Truth  and  Knowledge 
fWfrH  etc  3.2,  3  .. 
dtdl^Rr:  ^d  3.3  .. 

Soma  and  the  worlds 

2.8  ..  3.7,  8,  9  .. 

Soma  and  boons 

1.3,4  ..  2.10  ..  3.3,4,  5,  6,  10  .. 

Ideas 

Daily  progress  in  the  journey  1.5 
Indra  in  JT3-  gives  wealth  1.10 
"  "  "  slays  <pnfw  1.10 

The  goals  of  the  journey  1.4,  5 
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Forms 

W  2.1 

Phrases 
cPS*T  1.5 

1.4 

’TT^ffclV  1.7 
3MTW:  1.9 
<tqql :  2.1 

:  frh=FT:  2.4 
5r^TW^RT  3.9 

Doubtful  words 
STFSTFr:  1.5 
tIt  1.3 
1.8 

^TfrF^r  1.8 
^TTW  1.8 

2.7,  5  ..  3.3 
ijw  2.7 
wT^ft:  2.8 
2.8 

wff:  3.1 
3.3 

*Tc*FT  3.4 
vsi5iM :  3.10 
*TT  3.4 
<i>|  Rrl  3.5 
*rnrj  3.5 
ql-MPd  3.1 
STF^cT:  3.8 

Fixed  words 

1.2 

wr  l.l 
TPC:  1.3 
WFT  1.3 
3FT:  1.4 
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cfT^r  1.4  ..  2.10  . 
TT:  1.4 
TTT  1.6 
3PJT:  1.8 
fTTT^[  1.8 
RTH  2.2 
^  2.10 
3pg-  2.10 
f%TT  3.2 
3.2 
w  3.6 
*TTT  3.4 
TT»rr:  3.8 
sr  3.10 
3fh  3.7,  8  .. 
TTRT  3.7,  8  .. 


.  3.3  .. 
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[RVX.1-3J 

X 


[1-J 

1.  in  the  vast ?  S.  n.  [nominative]  agreeing  with  arpR": 

=  world  or  other  seats? 

2. 

3.  fNdfl :  *FTRRW:  (S.)  or  ddd^l : 

4.  Pl^dd  'dPddl:.  S.  STtW^r: 

5.  MrM PI" — trfd'STfq'  or  one  word? 

6.  q^HiPd  (d fcj | pu| ) 

7.  dam  :  D.  [Dutt]  —  rather  gods  —  cf  X.2.1 

2. 

1.  ^W.  WI  ^J¥T  W  W  ? 

2.  WrlT.  D.  7441% 

3ppf.  D.  ^si^ld  —  labouring,  putting  forth  his  energy. 

3.  Wlo^r.  D.  !!  to  carry  forward  on  the  path  — 

3P^ 

dir-M  M  |  Pd — 3.4.  in  4  D.  R4TERTT  '4#nT 

4.  nP-idid  3TT  ^iild — proof  that  trfa"  =  to  diminish,  make 
defective.  J  ^  fr 

qfw:  ..  D.  W  W  W-in  5  ^5T:  -  W  W 

^aqPr:  =  law  of  the  truth 

5.  Hldidl  Hd^l.  D.  W5#^ 

'Pld^arr — ^ar  =  mental  capacity 
gygft.  D.  remember!! 

6.  #Kj  =  knower  or  knowledge 
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7.  Rim  Revj  f^TFf  <pRo3  —  not  in  loose  appo¬ 

sition? 

3. 

[l.J  wrt  1).  7:^.: 

Weft" — acc.  after  plTT.  D.  takes  otherwise 
2.  g  hm  i  =  — it  cannot  be  body. 

felT .  Probably  the  gods  —  ^TT 3FP". 
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Essays  and  Notes  on  Philology 


Section  One 
Drafts  of 

The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech 


The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech 


In  that  pregnant  period  of  European  knowledge  when  physical 
Science,  turned  suddenly  towards  its  full  strength,  was  preparing 
to  open  for  itself  the  new  views,  new  paths  and  new  instruments 
of  discovery  which  have  led  to  the  astonishing  results  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  European 
mind  for  a  similar  mastery  of  sciences  other  than  physical.  The 
Sanscrit  language  was  discovered.  It  was  at  first  imagined  & 
expected  that  this  discovery  would  lead  to  results  as  important 
as  those  which  flowed  from  the  discovery  of  Greek  literature 
by  Western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But  these 
expectations  have  remained  unfulfilled.  European  knowledge 
has  followed  other  paths  and  the  seed  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  Newton’s  apple  and  not  Sir  William  Jones’  Shakuntala 
or  the  first  edition  of  the  Vedas.  The  discovery  of  Sanscrit  has, 
it  is  true,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  so-called  Sciences 
of  Comparative  Philology,  Comparative  Mythology,  Science  of 
Religion,  ethnology  and  sociology;  but  these  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  not  sciences,  they  are  systematised  speculations.  Their 
particular  conclusions  often  change  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  and  none  of  them,  not  even  the  most  certain,  have  the  same 
cast  of  certainty  as  a  scientific  generalisation  in  the  domain  of 
physical  inquiry.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  a  permanent  truth 
of  science;  the  law  that  all  myths  start  from  the  sun,  the  law 
of  Solarisation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  an  ingenious  error  which 
survives  at  all  only  because  it  pleases  the  poetic  imagination. 

So  great  has  been  the  failure  that  the  possibility,  even,  of  a 
Science  of  speech  has  been  too  readily  scouted.  But  this  is  an 
excessive  deduction,  the  reaction  of  disappointed  expectation 
has  exaggerated  the  meaning  of  the  failure.  To  say  that  there 
can  be  no  Science  of  speech  is  to  say  that  the  movements  of  the 
mind  are  not  governed  by  intelligible  processes,  but  rather  by 
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an  incalculable  caprice  —  a  supposition  that  cannot  be  admit¬ 
ted.  Intelligible  processes  there  are  for  all  natural  action,  and 
therefore  also  for  mind  &  its  instrument  speech;  the  difficulty 
is  to  discover  their  precise  lines  of  action.  We  need  sufficient 
material  and  the  right  material;  we  need  also  the  right  way  of 
approaching  the  material.  Once  that  is  discovered,  the  processes 
also  will  be  discovered  &  the  Science  of  speech  founded. 

In  this  volume  I  give  the  result  of  certain  attempts  I  have 
made  to  approach  the  problem  from  a  new  standpoint.  Sanscrit, 
I  hold,  is  the  key  to  the  problem.  In  most  other  languages,  we 
have  a  secondary  or  tertiary  speech  formation;  we  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  actual  form  before  us  &  reconstruct  its  parent  tongue, 
to  find  again  perhaps  that  the  parent  tongue  has  to  be  subjected 
to  a  similar  reconstructive  process.  We  have  not  sufficient  ma¬ 
terials  for  such  a  task;  no  instruments  we  possess  can  go  deep 
enough.  But  Sanscrit,  by  a  peculiar  fidelity  to  its  origins,  presents 
us  with  a  true  primary  form  of  speech,  in  which  the  vocabulary 
indeed  is  late,  —  a  new  structure  of  word  flesh  &  tissue,  —  but 
the  base  of  the  structure  is  primitive,  reveals  the  roots  of  its 
being  and  betrays  the  principles  of  its  formation.  The  failure  of 
the  comparative  philologists  to  make  use  of  their  opportunity 
has  been  signal;  it  has  even  obscured  the  issue  by  creating  a  false 
system;  but  it  is  no  more  fatal  or  final  than  the  failure  of  Aristotle 
to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation,  although  he  must  have  seen 
many  fruits  falling  from  many  boughs.  Sanscrit  still  stands  there 
offering  to  us  its  secret. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  philologists  is  contained  in 
their  famous  original  formula,  pita,  pater,  pater,  Vater,  father, 
and  the  hasty  conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  it  which  have 
prevented  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  the  roots  of  language.  An  identity 
of  words  between  various  languages  can  never  in  itself  lead  to 
any  fundamental  discovery.  It  does  not  even  prove  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  thus  agreeing  are  of  a  single  stock.  In  many  of  the  most 
common  domestic  terms  Tamil  and  Sanscrit  agree,  but  they  are 
still  held  to  be  of  different  families.  All  therefore  that  is  proved 
is  not  the  identity  of  these  tongues  but  their  contact  —  so  close 
a  contact  of  one  with  the  rest  that  a  number  of  the  commonest 
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ideas  &  relations  came  in  all  to  be  expressed  by  terms  borrowed 
from  one.  Nothing  more  is  proved;  we  have  not  advanced  a 
single  step  towards  a  science  of  languages.  Even  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  tongues  as  Aryan,  Dravidian,  Semitic  cannot  be  called 
scientific;  it  is  empirical  and  depends  upon  identities  which  may 
not  be  fundamental.  We  must  go  deeper.  European  philology 
has  started  from  word-identities  and  identities  of  final  word¬ 
meaning.  I  propose  to  start  from  root-identities  and  identities 
of  original  &  derivative  root-meaning  and  even  from  sound- 
identities  and  identities  of  fundamental  and  applicatory  sound 
meaning.  It  is,  I  believe,  possible  in  this  way  to  establish  the  unity 
of  the  Aryan  tongues  and  some  at  least  of  the  laws  governing  the 
birth  &  development  of  Aryan  speech.  My  inquiry  does  not  carry 
me  farther.  I  do  not  pretend  as  yet  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of 
speech  itself,  but  only  to  establish  from  data,  some  facts  of  Aryan 
speech  which  may  eventually  help  in  solving  the  wider  problem. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  philologists  seem  to  me  to  have 
misunderstood  the  conditions  of  their  inquiry.  They  have  been 
not  rigid  enough  and  yet  too  rigid.  They  have  been  too  rigid  in 
not  allowing  for  the  flexibility  of  mind  movements.  They  have 
sought  for  the  same  invariable  sequence  which  we  observe  in  the 
physical  world  and  admitted  a  law  only  where  such  sequence 
seemed  to  occur.  The  laws  of  physical  formation  follow  a  fixed 
line  and  their  variations  even  are  after  a  fixed  fashion.  But  with 
the  growth  of  life  in  matter  there  comes  a  growing  element  of 
freedom,  of  a  more  elusive  principle  &  a  more  elastic  variation; 
for  this  reason  Science  has  found  life  more  difficult  to  fathom 
&  analyse  than  matter  and  her  triumphs  here  have  been  far  less 
notable  than  in  the  pure  physical  domain.  Mind  brings  with  [itj 
a  still  freer  play,  a  still  more  elusive  principle  and  flexible  appli¬ 
cation.  A  general  law  always  obtains,  but  the  application,  the 
particular  processes  vary  more  subtly  and  are  more  numerous. 
Science,  not  taking  into  account  this  law  of  increasing  freedom, 
has  in  the  domain  of  mind  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  When 
we  deal  with  the  laws  of  speech,  we  must  remember  this  flex¬ 
ibility  of  all  mind-processes.  We  must  ourselves  keep  a  flexible 
mind  to  follow  it  and  an  open  eye  for  all  variations.  It  is  for 
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regularity  in  irregularity  that  we  must  always  be  on  the  watch, 
not  for  a  fixed,  a  cast-iron  regularity.  On  the  other  hand  the  few 
laws  which  Philology  has  admitted,  have  been,  by  a  sort  of  false 
compensation  for  their  original  narrowness,  used  with  too  free 
and  even  lax  a  play  of  fancy.  Often  indeed  instead  of  working 
as  a  law,  the  philological  principle  presents  itself  as  an  ingenious 
means  for  inventing  word-identities. 

I  have  disregarded  as  another  error  of  imperfect  inquiry  the 
rigid  philological  divorce  of  the  Dravidian  &  Aryan  languages. 
Whether  there  be  a  separate  Dravidian  stock  or  no,  it  is  to  me 
a  certainty  that  Tamil  owes  not  only  many  of  its  most  common 
terms,  but  whole  families  of  words  to  the  original  Aryan  speech. 
Its  evidences  cannot  be  neglected  in  such  an  inquiry  as  I  have 
undertaken,  for  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed  the 
theory  worked  out  by  me,  took  its  rise  originally  not  from  any 
analysis  of  the  Sanscrit  word-system,  but  from  an  observation 
of  the  relations  of  Tamil  in  its  non-concretised  element  to  the 
Greek,  Latin  &  Northern  Indian  languages.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
on  an  analysis  of  the  Sanscrit  word-system  that  I  have  chiefly  re¬ 
lied.  I  have  omitted  from  that  system  most  of  its  Vedic  elements. 
The  meanings  of  Vedic  words  are  often  extremely  disputable  & 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  whether  on  the  significances  fixed  by 
the  European  scholars  or  on  those  fixed  centuries  ago  by  Sayana 
or  even  by  Yaska.  It  is  better,  &  quite  sufficient  for  the  immediate 
purpose,  to  rely  upon  the  classical  tongue  with  its  undoubted  & 
well-ascertained  meanings. 

These  are  the  lines  upon  which  I  have  conducted  my  enquiry. 
The  full  proof  of  the  results  arrived  at  depends  upon  a  larger 
labour  of  minute  classification  both  of  root  families  and  word 
families  in  all  the  greater  Aryan  tongues,  —  a  labour  which  is 
already  in  process,  but  not  yet  complete.  What  I  have  written  in 
this  book,  will,  I  hope,  be  judged  sufficient  for  a  secure  founda¬ 
tion.  If  it  does  no  more,  it  may  possibly  lead  to  a  deeper  &  freer 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  speech,  which,  once 
undertaken  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  an  eye  for  the  more  subtle 
clues,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  first  importance 
to  human  thought  &  knowledge. 
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Chapter  II 

In  an  ordinary  language  which  has  not  preserved  the  evidence  of 
its  origins,  we  are  compelled  to  start  with  the  full-formed  word 
as  our  first  &  earliest  document.  We  then  find  words  existing 
in  very  small,  unconnected  families,  little  individualistic  groups 
which  seem  to  have  started  life  on  their  own  account  without 
any  observable  growth  from  a  common  stock  with  other  words 
that  have,  physically,  a  race-resemblance  to  them.  We  can  all  see 
that  doceo,  doctrina,  doctor,  docilis,  documen ,  doctus,  docte  are 
one  family.  They  acknowledge  their  kinship  openly.  From  this 
acknowledged  kinship  we  can  draw  certain  important  conclu¬ 
sions;  especially  the  law  of  development  from  a  common  root 
&  certain  fixed  forms  by  the  accretion  of  which  to  the  root  this 
development  was  effected.  It  is  a  beginning,  but  it  does  not  carry 
us  beyond  the  surface-strata  of  our  subject  of  enquiry. 

For  when  we  look  farther,  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
difficulty.  We  find  a  certain  number  of  words  which,  in  their 
formation,  would  seem  to  be  connected  like  the  family  we  have 
glanced  at  above  though  not  so  strictly  connected:  —  doleo,  I 
grieve,  dolenter,  painfully,  dolor,  grief  are  obviously  so  inter¬ 
connected;  dolus,  fraud,  dolosus,  deceitful,  dolose,  deceitfully, 
are  so  interconnected;  dolo,  I  hew,  cut  or  break,  dolabra,  an 
axe,  are  so  interconnected.  But  between  these  three  families  we 
have  in  Latin  itself  no  proof  of  any  connection.  In  languages 
which  have  so  far  worn  away  their  original  phonetic  moulds 
that  entirely  unconnected  words  wear  the  same  or  a  similar 
dress,  this  want  of  connection  would  not  lead  to  any  farther 
conclusion  beyond  our  mere  inability  to  establish  a  connection. 
But  Latin  is  a  language  which  has  preserved  its  phonetic  moulds 
to  a  considerable  extent.  If  then  these  three  little  families  are 
entirely  unconnected,  then  any  hope  of  establishing  an  effective 
Science  of  Speech- Origins  or  even  a  Science  of  Aryan  Speech- 
Origins  must  be  abandoned.  For  by  the  supposition  to  which 
we  would  then  be  inevitably  led,  there  must  have  been  three 
original  roots,  dol,  to  grieve,  dol,  to  cut  or  split,  and  dol,  to 
deceive,  unconnected  with  each  other  in  origin.  How  then  did 
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their  significances  come  to  be  attached  to  them?  By  chance?  by 
caprice?  by  arbitrary  choice?  by  some  obscure  psychological  law 
we  cannot  trace?  We  can  no  longer  hope  to  decide. 

The  hypothesis  I  shall  start  from,  —  and  every  attempt  to 
connect  the  superficially  unconnected  without  which  there  can 
be  no  science,  must  start  with  hypotheses,  —  is  that  there  can  be 
no  such  want  of  connection,  that  dol,  to  grieve,  dol,  to  split  and 
dol,  to  deceive  must  have  been  &  are  one  root  and  not  three 
and  the  three  different  significances  now  attached  to  them,  have 
been  developed  not  by  caprice,  chance  or  arbitrary  selection, 
but  have  a  natural  connection  and  were  developed  in  intellect 
by  an  intelligible  psychological  movement  behind  intellect  from 
an  original  common  meaning  or  mind-impression  created  in  the 
Aryan  mind  by  the  sound  dol.  For  I  hold  it  to  be  obvious  that 
speech  must  have  started  from  what  we  in  India  would  call  the 
guna  of  sound,  some  natural  property  of  particular  sounds  to 
create  under  given  conditions  a  particular  kind  of  impression  on 
the  mind  which,  constantly  associated  with  that  sound,  became 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  special  intellectual  significances,  called 
by  us  the  meaning  of  words,  much  more  variable,  much  less 
fixed  than  the  basic  mind-significance.  Afterwards  the  intellect 
playing  consciously  with  the  sound,  by  association,  by  analogy, 
by  figure,  by  metaphor  &  simile,  by  transference,  by  a  number 
of  means,  may  carry  the  intellectual  significance  far  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  original  mental  impression.  Still,  if  we  have  some 
evidence,  clues  may  be  found  &  then  the  vagrant  word  may  be 
traced  back  to  its  parent  mind-impression.  For  this  reason  we 
have  to  catch  a  primitive  language  when  it  is  young  or  else  find 
one  which  even  in  its  maturity  is  more  faithful  than  others  to 
its  primitive  mould  and  preserves  on  its  face  much  of  its  ancient 
history.  Such  a  language  is  Sanscrit;  it  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
language  which  at  all  answers  to  our  need. 

But  a  sound  like  dol  is  not  &  cannot  be  a  pure,  primary 
&  isolated  sound.  It  has  congeners,  at  least  in  form,  brothers, 
cousins,  more  distant  relatives.  Does  this  kinship  in  form  involve 
an  original  kinship  in  mind-impression  and  therefore  in  history 
of  significance?  If  the  theory  of  guna  is  correct,  there  must  be 
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some  such  kinship.  Turning  from  Latin  to  the  more  fruitful  field, 
the  more  copious  evidence  of  Sanscrit,  we  find  this  root  dol  in  the 
form  dal  (a  sounded  like  the  English  u  in  dull  and  represented 
both  in  Greek  &  Latin  by  either  a,  u  or  o)  meaning  also  to 
split,  burst,  &  then  to  bloom,  open.  We  find  data,  a  fragment; 
a  blade,  petal  or  leaf;  we  find  dalapa,  a  weapon,  that  which 
splits,  just  as  we  have  dolabra,  an  axe,  from  do/o;  dalmi,  Indra’s 
thunderbolt,  also  the  god  Shiva;  dalika,  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
which  is  split.  We  find  also  dalbha,  meaning  fraud,  dishonesty, 
sin,  and  we  have  this  established  that  in  Sanscrit  also,  the  root 
dal  meant  to  deceive  as  well  as  to  split.  We  find  also  the  reason 
why  dal  came  to  mean  to  deceive;  for  the  word  dala  means 
not  only  the  blade  of  a  weapon,  but  the  sheath  of  a  weapon. 
In  other  words,  dal  must  have  borne  the  significance,  to  cover 
or  to  contain.  We  find  from  other  Sanscrit  instances  that  the 
idea  of  covering  or  hiding  led  naturally  in  the  Aryan  mind  to 
the  idea  of  fraud  or  deceit,  as  in  chad ,  to  cover,  chadma ,  a 
disguise,  pretext,  fraud,  dishonesty,  trick.  But  how  are  the  two 
significances,  cover  &  split,  connected?  That  they  are  connected, 
is  established  as  a  strong  probability  at  least  by  the  word,  cha, 
cutting,  dividing,  a  fragment  or  part,  which  in  its  feminine  form 
cha  means  covering,  concealing  and  the  neuter  chain,  a  house, 
that  which  covers.  If  they  are  connected,  the  idea  of  cutting 
must  have  led  to  that  of  cutting  off,  separating,  screening  and 
thence  to  the  significance  we  find  in  chadman,  covering,  disguise, 
fraud.  There  is  no  distinct  significance  of  pain  attached  to  the 
root  dal  either  in  Sanscrit  or  Greek;  but  we  do  find  that  the  word 
dalita  in  Sanscrit  meant  crushed,  oppressed,  trampled,  and,  more 
curiously  &  significantly,  we  find  dalanam  in  the  sense  of  tooth¬ 
ache.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  cutting,  tearing,  rending 
must  have  led  easily  to  the  sense  first  of  a  special  kind  of  pain 
and  then  by  detrition  of  force  to  that  of  pain  generally.  But  we 
find  more.  We  find  not  only  dal,  we  find  other  roots  kindred 
in  sound,  having  something  of  the  same  history.  For  instance, 
dambh  means  to  kill,  destroy,  strike  down;  but  dambha,  the 
noun  proper  to  this  verb,  means  deceit,  fraud,  trickery,  sin,  os¬ 
tentation,  pride  (we  see  how  starting  from  the  idea  of  fraudulent 
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intention  or  hypocrisy  we  come  to  the  very  different  idea  of  os¬ 
tentation  without  fraud  or  pride,  —  again  by  detrition  of  special 
force);  we  find  dambha  &  dambholi  meaning  like  dal  mi  Indra’s 
thunderbolt,  and  dambha  means  also,  like  dalmi,  the  god  Shiva. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  to  the  Aryan  mind 
dambha  &  dalmi  were  words  so  closely  akin  that  they  carried 
easily  the  same  impressions  to  the  mind  and  the  same  significance 
to  the  intellect.  But  what  is  then  common  to  these  two  roots?  It 
is  the  sound  da ,  which  must,  therefore,  by  my  theory  have  had 
a  guna  or  mind-impression  which  naturally  adhered  in  common 
to  the  two  roots  dal  and  dambh. 

It  is  the  second  step  of  my  theory,  therefore,  that  not  only 
must  the  three  dal  families  be  one  family,  not  only  must  one 
root-sound  have  had  originally  one  root-meaning,  but  that  all 
kindred  root-sounds  must  also  be  of  one  family  and  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  simple  sound,  consisting  of  consonant  &  vowel, 
which  is  common  to  all  of  them,  and  the  guna  or  natural  mind- 
impression  belonging  to  that  simple  sound  must  have  been  the 
basis  not  only  of  the  intellectual  significances  common  to  its 
progeny,  but  of  those  even  which  vary  most  from  each  other.  Da 
is  the  simple  root-sound,  —  the  primary  root;  dal,  dambh,  dabh, 
das,  dah,  daks,  dams,  das,  dams,  dagh,  dahgh,  dand,  dad,  dadh, 
dan,  dam,  day,  roots  which  we  find  or  can  trace  in  Sanscrit, 
are  its  derivative,  secondary  or  tertiary  root-sounds.  The  simple 
sound  contains  in  itself  the  seed  significance  which  it  imparts  to 
its  descendants,  whether  sons,  grandsons  or  remote  progeny.  We 
have  thus  immensely  widened  our  basis  and  approached  much 
nearer  to  a  scientific  consideration  of  language. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  hypothesis  finds  any  farther  support 
in  the  facts  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  We  take  the  senses  to  split, 
burst  open,  cut,  tear,  crush,  destroy,  cheat,  belonging  to  dah, 
we  find  the  same  senses  or  kindred  senses  such  as  hurting,  as  in 
dolor  and  doleo,  not  only  in  dambh,  but  in  dabh,  to  injure,  hurt, 
deceive,  cheat  and  its  Vedic  derivatives  dabdhi,  hurt,  &  dabha, 
fraud,  —  if  these  be  the  right  senses;  &  in  dabhra,  little,  small, 
from  the  sense  evidently  of  cutting,  a  slice,  or  small  part.  We  find 
them  in  dam,  to  crush,  afflict,  &  so  to  subdue,  overpower,  tame, 
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conquer,  restrain  and  its  derivatives,  dama,  damaka,  damathu, 
damana,  damin,  damya,  danta;  the  last  containing  a  lengthening 
of  the  vowel,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return.  We  also 
find  in  dama ,  damathu ,  damana ,  damya  the  kindred  sense  of 
punishment,  &  we  find  in  the  Vedic  sense  of  dama,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  house,  as  in  Latin  domus,  Greek  Sopoq,  8o5pa  (again  we 
notice  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel),  from  which  at  once  we 
return  to  the  idea  of  covering  we  had  to  infer  in  dal.  All  these 
are  evidently  kindred  roots  belonging  to  the  labial  variety  of  the 
da  family,  formed  that  is  to  say  by  accretion  of  the  sounds  p,  ph, 
b,  bh,  m  (labio-nasal)  or  any  combination  of  which  they  are  the 
base  to  the  simple  sound. 

We  turn  to  other  subfamilies.  We  find  in  the  guttural  sub¬ 
family  daks,  to  hurt  or  kill,  daksayya,  a  vulture  (tearer  of  car¬ 
rion);  dagh,  to  kill,  hurt;  dagha,  burning;  dangh,  to  abandon  or 
leave,  which  I  trace  to  the  sense  of  cutting  off,  separating,  casting 
away;  an  association  of  ideas  we  shall  find  again  in  Sanscrit.  We 
find  in  the  cerebral  subfamily,  dand,  to  punish,  fine  or  chas¬ 
tise;  danda,  a  cudgel,  staff  or  sceptre,  —  afterwards  any  trunk, 
stalk  or  thing  standing;  fine,  chastisement  as  in  dama,  damathu, 
damana-,  assault;  subjection,  control,  restraint,  as  in  dama-,  pride, 
as  in  dambha;  a  corner  or  angle,  apparently  from  the  sense  of 
cutting  off,  separating  &  so  containing,  which  mates  it  in  its 
roots  to  dama,  a  house  &  dal,  to  feign  or  deceive.  A  number 
of  derivatives  from  dand  &  danda  repeat  the  same  senses.  We 
find  also  dadaka,  a  tooth  or  tusk  and  dadha,  a  large  tooth  or 
tusk.  We  find  in  the  dental  subfamily  danta,  a  tooth;  also  bower, 
arbour  (to  cover,  screen,  shelter);  dan,  to  cut  or  divide,  &  its 
derivatives  danava,  a  Titan,  ddnu,  a  demon,  also  supposed  to 
mean  conquering  or  destroying,  like  damana-,  dadhi,  a  garment 
(to  cover).  We  find  in  the  liquid  subfamily,  along  with  dal,  day, 
to  hurt  &  daya,  loss,  destruction,  a  part,  share  or  gift.  We  find 
in  the  sibilant  subfamily  das,  to  destroy,  bite,  overpower  ( dam ); 
to  decay,  waste,  perish;  to  cast  away  (cf  dangh,  to  abandon)  & 
its  derivatives,  notably  dasyu,  an  enemy;  dasana,  tooth  &  dasta, 
bitten;  dams,  to  bite,  sting;  damsa,  bite,  sting,  cutting,  tearing, 
tooth,  pungency;  a  limb  or  joint;  dandasa,  a  tooth;  damstrd 
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&  other  derivatives  varying  these  senses;  dasa,  a  division  or 
period  of  time,  afterwards  a  state  or  condition,  age  etc;  but  we 
find  also  damsana,  damsa  and  dasana  in  the  sense  of  armour; 
damsita,  mailed  or  protected;  dantura,  covered,  overspread,  — 
which  bring  us  back  to  the  idea  of  covering.  The  idea  of  pro¬ 
tection  once  ascertained  &  traced,  we  turn  back  and  find  it 
recur  in  dagh,  dangh,  in  danam,  protection  (as  well  as  gift),  day, 
to  protect,  have  pity,  with  its  derivatives.  The  sense  of  giving 
which  we  find  in  daya  &  can  trace  to  the  idea  of  cutting  up, 
distribution  or  casting  away,  abandoning,  handing  over  —  but 
it  can  be  shown  to  result  really  from  the  former  —  we  get  in 
da,  to  give,  danam,  a  gift  &  many  other  derivatives;  daksina, 
a  gift;  in  dad  &  dadh,  to  give,  dasma,  a  sacrificer  and  in  day, 
to  grant,  divide,  allot.  We  have,  in  addition,  dah,  to  torment, 
grieve,  burn  &  its  derivatives  in  the  same  sense;  dahara,  small, 
fine,  young  (cf  dabhra),  —  a  mouse  or  rat  (the  gnawer);  dahra, 
small,  fine,  thin,  a  fire.  Lastly  we  have,  proving  the  previous 
existence  of  an  obsolete  root  da,  the  adjective  da  in  the  sense  of 
giving,  destroying,  cutting  off;  the  noun  da,  a  gift  or  donation 
and  the  feminine  da  in  the  sense  of  heat  {dah)  and  of  repentance 
(dolor).  The  evidence  is  almost  of  an  oppressive  conclusiveness. 
It  is  a  family  of  words,  which  bear  the  same  or  kindred  meanings 
and  seem  all  to  go  back  to  the  root  meaning  to  divide,  usually 
with  some  idea  of  completeness,  force,  or  even  violence. 

There  are,  we  must  note,  a  certain  number  of  significances 
which  do  not  at  once  trace  themselves  to  or  apparently  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  the  original  sense.  Some  of  these  can  on  a 
moment’s  reflection  be  so  traced  &  evidence  of  the  particular  as¬ 
sociation  of  meaning  on  which  we  have  to  proceed,  can  be  found 
in  other  root  families.  Thus  we  have  dasa  in  the  sense  of  mind  or 
understanding;  daks,  to  be  competent  or  able;  daksa  &  daksina, 
expert,  able,  fit  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  doceo, 
to  teach,  the  Greek  Soxem,  I  think,  seem  &  8o^a,  opinion,  idea, 
judgment;  but  the  sense  here  is  evidently  that  of  discrimination 
or  analysis  as  in  the  Sanscrit  roots  ci  &  at,  cetas,  mind,  citta  etc; 
and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  idea  of  division  and  distribution. 
We  may  compare  dambh,  to  arrange  &  so  collect,  and  ci  bearing 
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the  same  senses  as  well  as  to  heap  up,  increase  which  we  find 
again  in  daks,  to  grow,  increase  (cf  ddnam,  addition).  There  are 
other  common  senses,  mostly  connected  with  the  idea  of  moving 
or  of  shining,  dams,  to  shine  (also,  to  speak?);  dakam,  water 
(to  flow);  daks,  to  go  or  move;  dagh,  to  go,  leap,  flow,  attain; 
danu,  a  fluid  or  drop;  dabh,  to  go,  push,  impel;  dabhram,  the 
ocean  (to  flow);  das,  to  shine,  dasma,  beautiful  (bright,  shining). 
These  dissociated  meanings  are  very  few  in  number  &  rare  in 
occurrence.  Such  as  they  are,  they  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
family,  guttural,  labial,  dental  and  sibilant,  and  their  presence 
&  distribution  proves  yet  more  powerfully  the  now  apparent  & 
established  truth  that  all  Sanscrit  words  having  for  their  basis 
the  sound  da  are  of  one  family,  go  back  to  the  simple  sound  da 
as  their  simple  root  of  being  and  derive  from  it  all  their  varying 
senses.  We  have  to  add  this  fact,  important  for  the  particular 
family  &  as  we  shall  see  for  the  whole  theory  but  not  affecting 
our  general  conclusion,  that  we  must  seek  in  the  original  mind 
impression  of  the  sound  da  some  force  of  guna  which  gives  rise 
directly  to  the  idea  of  dividing  with  force  or  completeness  and 
also  can  enter  into  ideas  of  motion  &  shining. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  with  this  sound  da.  For  just 
as  the  derived  sound  dal  had  its  congeners,  sounds  kindred  to 
it  in  form,  so  has  the  simple  sound  da  other  simple  sounds  by 
its  side  which  are  kindred  to  it  in  form  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  congeners.  These  sounds  are  da,  di,  di,  du,  du,  dr  &  dr. 
The  vowel  sounds  e  and  o,  ai  and  an  are  in  Sanscrit  merely 
modifications  of  i  and  u,  so  that  these  seven  roots  with  the 
lost  root  da  form  the  whole  original  family  of  simple  sounds 
depending  on  and  having  for  their  common  base  &  element,  the 
consonant  sound  d.  If  these  roots  are  found  to  be  one  original 
family,  we  have  gained  another  step  and  come  yet  nearer  to 
the  foundations  of  speech.  My  third  step  in  the  hypothesis  is 
to  accept  this  supposition  and  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  all 
simple  roots  formed  in  sound  by  the  accretion  of  a  vowel  to  the 
consonant  sound  d  are  one  family  having  the  guna  of  that  sound 
as  their  seed  of  meaning,  just  as  they  themselves  are  separately 
the  seed  of  meaning  to  their  own  descendants.  We  get  therefore 
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a  seed-sound  in  addition  to  the  primitive  root-sound  and  their 
descendants  the  secondary  &  tertiary  root-sounds. 

Let  us  see  how  this  hypothesis  fares  when  confronted  with 
the  facts  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  We  have  seen  in  passing  that 
da  &  da  are  the  same  root,  one  the  short  form,  the  other  the  long 
form.  Da  has  the  same  sense  as  da,  das,  like  das,  means  to  hurt, 
kill,  it  means  also,  to  give.  There  are  no  senses  of  the  da  roots 
which  are  not  shared  by  or  traceable  to  the  da  roots.  We  must 
therefore  proceed  to  the  other  vowels  as  forming  three  &  not 
six  classes  of  roots;  we  may  treat  in  the  absence  of  any  opposing 
facts  di  as  a  lengthening  of  di,  du  of  du,  dr  of  dr.  From  the 
da  family  I  have  omitted  the  words  which  have  for  their  basis 
the  syllables  dar  &  dav;  yet  these  words  are  of  great  interest. 
For  we  find  dara,  in  the  sense  of  tearing,  rending  and  also,  like 
dabhra  and  dahara,  of  little,  small.  This  sense  of  tearing,  break¬ 
ing,  hurting  we  get  again  in  daranam,  darani,  darita,  dardara, 
darma,  darva  (injury,  mischievous  person,  goblin,  as  in  danu), 
in  dara,  a  rent,  hole,  ploughed  field  extending  itself  to  darah,  a 
wife,  daraka  (also  a  child,  infant,  young  animal,  sense  belong¬ 
ing  also  to  dahara),  daranam,  ddrikd,  dari,  dart,  darita,  darin, 
darbha,  the  sharp  Kusha  grass,  dardura,  a  district,  province, 
dam  (tearing,  rending,  also  a  piece  of  wood,  wood  or  pine-tree), 
&  ddruna,  terrible,  rough,  cruel,  frightful,  sharp,  severe,  violent 
or  agonising  (of  grief  &  pain),  a  word  of  great  interest  as  it 
shows  us  how  moral  senses  developed  from  the  physical  idea. 
We  find  too  dara,  a  cave,  daratha  and  dart  (also  a  valley)  in  the 
same  sense,  from  the  idea  of  cleft  or  hole  which  we  have  already 
had  in  dara  &  ddrikd.  Again  we  have  the  same  word  dara  in 
the  sense  of  a  stream,  darani,  an  eddy,  current  or  surf,  daratha, 
fleeing,  flight,  scouring  for  forage,  dardura,  water.  Connected 
perhaps  with  the  sense  of  flight  but  really  expressing  the  oppres¬ 
sive  troubling  feeling  of  fear,  we  have  dara,  darad  and  darada, 
fear,  daratha  &  darita,  timid  or  frightened.  We  have  daridra, 
to  be  poor  or  needy,  with  its  derivatives,  connecting  this  family 
with  the  sense  of  suffering,  oppression,  distress,  wretchedness, 
burning  (cf  dagdha,  distressed,  famished,  dry,  insipid,  wretched, 
vile,  accursed)  we  find  in  the  da  family.  We  have  again  dam  in  the 
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sense  of  liberal,  a  donor,  kind  (cf  daksina ,  also  meaning  kind). 
There  are  more  curious  identities.  Darad  means,  among  other 
senses,  heart;  now  dahara  and  dahra  also  mean  “the  cavity  of  the 
heart  or  the  heart  itself”.  Darad  means  also  a  mound,  mountain 
or  precipice;  dardara,  dardura,  likewise  means  a  mountain;  but 
in  the  da  family  we  have  also  da,  a  mountain,  dasana,  the  peak 
of  a  mountain,  danta,  the  peak,  side  or  ridge  of  a  mountain.  The 
identification  in  sense  of  this  dar  basis  in  its  stock  with  the  da 
family  is  complete.  Their  only  senses,  not  traceable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  original  meanings,  which  find  no  parallel  in  that  family  are 
those  which  spring  from  the  idea  of  sound,  dardura,  dardarika, 
a  musical  instrument;  but  we  have  in  the  Aryan  vernaculars  the 
word  damaru,  a  kind  of  drum,  which  may  represent  an  original 
Aryan  word  not  preserved  in  the  literary  language. 

Now  the  question  arises.  Do  all  these  words  belong  to  the 
roots  dr  &  dr  or  are  they  from  an  original  root  dari  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  are 
avowedly  children  of  the  dr  stock.  It  follows  then  that  the  roots 
of  the  dr  family  are  one  race  with  the  roots  of  the  da  family, 
cousins  perhaps,  but  members  of  a  joint  family  who  hold  the 
same  property  in  common  &  use  it  with  a  more  than  socialistic 
indiscriminateness.  Dr  itself  means  to  hurt  or  kill,  dr  means  to 
tear,  rend,  split,  separate,  disperse,  and  to  fear;  drti,  a  skin,  hide, 
or  bag;  drka,  a  hole  or  opening;  drnphu,  a  snake,  thunderbolt 
(dambha,  dambholi,  dalmi),  wheel  (dalbha  also  means  a  wheel), 
the  shining  or  burning  sun.  Drp  is  to  inflame,  kindle  or  to  pain, 
torture;  drmp  also  means  to  torture,  afflict,  distress,  drbh,  to 
fear,  &  drbdham,  fear,  finally  drs,  to  see  with  all  its  derivatives. 
That  this  sense  of  seeing  which  we  find  also  in  drp  (darpana, 
a  mirror,  darpanam,  the  eye)  comes  not  from  the  idea  of  light 
in  reflection  but  from  the  original  physical  idea  of  discerning, 
separating  with  the  eye,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  das  also 
means  to  see.  There  are  two  sets  of  associations  in  this  word 
which  are  of  considerable  help  to  us  in  fixing  the  exact  history 
of  certain  developments  in  this  family.  The  word  drp  expresses 
any  violent  troubling  emotion;  it  means  to  be  greatly  delighted, 
wild,  extravagant,  mad  or  foolish,  proud  or  arrogant  (without 
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anything  of  that  idea  of  ostentation  attached  to  dambha );  darpa 
means  pride,  insolence,  rashness,  heat,  musk  (from  the  strong, 
oppressive  scent);  drpta  means  proud.  Dr  again  means  to  care 
for,  mind,  desire,  &  so  to  worship  or  respect  —  its  root  sense  is 
evidently  care,  anxiety  or  excitement  of  love  or  other  favourable 
feelings.  We  see  more  clearly  now  why  words  of  this  root  bear 
the  sense  of  grief,  fear,  pain.  The  mind-impression  of  the  seed- 
sound  carries  with  it  this  possibility  of  expressing  any  emotion 
or  sensation  which  is  oppressive,  troubling,  disintegrating  to  the 
peace  of  the  mind.  To  the  pervasive  root  idea  of  strong  division, 
we  have  to  add  the  idea  of  oppression  tending  to  division  which 
is  thus  revealed  to  our  observation. 

But  drpta  also  means  strong  and  this  sense  is  found  again 
in  drmh,  to  strengthen,  fortify,  fasten,  be  firm,  grow  or  increase; 
drdha  is  firm,  fixed,  solid,  dense,  strong,  hard;  drdham  means 
iron,  a  fortress  or  abundance;  drbh,  to  tie,  fasten,  arrange,  string 
together;  drsad,  a  stone  or  rock;  drh,  to  be  fixed  or  fasten,  to 
grow,  increase  or  prosper.  We  have  met  some  of  these  meanings 
in  the  da  family.  We  have  found  words  there  which  mean  a 
mountain,  and  these  may  now  be  attributed  to  this  root  mean¬ 
ing  of  firmness,  solidity,  size  and  density.  We  may  notice  also 
a  group  of  words  which  we  have  hitherto  omitted;  daman ,  a 
string,  thread  or  rope,  a  bandage,  a  girdle,  which  also  means  a 
line  or  streak  (from  the  idea  of  cutting);  damani,  a  foot-rope, 
dama,  a  string  or  cord  and  damini ,  lightning,  from  the  idea  of 
shining.  We  may  also  note,  as  it  now  appears,  that  the  kind  of 
light  indicated  by  this  family,  is  only  an  oppressive  or  a  sharp 
piercing  light  as  in  damini,  drnphii,  das,  to  shine,  and  the  words 
which  mean  fire  or  to  burn.  I  have  to  suggest  that  this  idea  of 
firmness,  solidity,  compactness  comes  similarly  from  a  sense  of 
close,  heavy  contact,  pressing  things  together  into  firm  cohesion. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  this  detailed  examination  of  the 
dr  family  of  roots?  Always  the  same;  first,  that,  whatever  their 
varieties  of  meaning,  there  is  no  sense  the  words  of  this  house¬ 
hold  bear  which  cannot  be  paralleled  from  the  roots  of  the  da  & 
da  household  &  does  not  either  explain  or  get  explained  by  them 
and,  secondly,  that  these  varieties  resolve  themselves  to  &  derive 
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from  a  common  guna  or  mind  impression  variously  applied. 

Again,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  compound  roots  with  a 
base  combined  of  d  and  r  which  it  would  be  as  well  to  examine 
here  as  possibly  kindred  to  the  dr  roots.  We  find  drakata,  a 
kettle  drum;  drunks ,  to  croak;  druta,  a  scorpion  (to  sting);  dm, 
wood,  tree  or  branch  (dam)-,  druma,  a  tree;  druha,  a  deep  lake; 
dragh,  to  vex,  torment,  exert  oneself,  be  weary,  stretch,  also  to 
be  able  (cf  daks);  drakh,  to  be  able,  to  become  dry  ( dagdha ;  dal, 
to  wither),  to  adorn,  grace  (to  shine);  drad,  to  split,  divide  or  be 
pulled  to  pieces;  drapa,  mud,  mire  (which  recalls  a  meaning  of 
dama,  mud,  mire),  a  small  shell  (dara  also  means  a  conch-shell); 
drava,  heat;  drud,  to  sink  or  perish;  drun,  to  hurt,  injure,  twist, 
bend;  druna,  a  scorpion  or  rogue;  drunam,  a  sword  or  bow; 
druh,  to  hurt,  bear  malice;  dm,  to  hurt  or  injure;  dm,  gold, 
from  the  idea  of  brilliance;  drek,  to  sound  (originally,  a  discor¬ 
dant  sound  as  in  drdhks),  to  grow  or  increase,  to  be  exhilarated 
( drp );  drona,  a  scorpion,  a  tree,  a  bucket.  We  have  the  idea  of 
desire,  wish  or  longing  in  dravinam,  wish,  desire.  We  have  the 
idea  of  solidity  or  density  in  dravya,  substance,  material,  wealth, 
strength,  dradhiman,  tightness,  firmness,  heaviness,  &  in  drakh, 
to  obstruct.  All  these  form  a  goodly  array  of  evidences,  showing 
the  family  identity  of  these  roots  with  the  da  and  dr  groups. 

There  are  a  few  isolated  meanings  whose  connection  is  not 
so  immediately  clear,  such  as  dra  or  drai,  to  sleep,  dranam,  sleep 
(cf  nidrd);  but  this  is  probably  connected  in  sense  with  dragh, 
to  be  weary  or  heavy  from  exertion,  &  will  then  contain  the 
common  idea  of  heaviness  or  oppression;  dr  ah,  to  wake;  drapa, 
heaven,  either  from  shining  or  from  the  idea  of  covering;  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  kind.  But  these  may  all  be  traced  with  a  little 
difficulty  to  the  common  significations  and  are  extraordinarily 
few  in  number.  One  would  expect  in  so  ancient  &  long-lived 
a  tongue  as  Sanscrit  a  far  greater  number  of  meanings  which 
have  wandered  too  far  outside  or  too  near  to  the  farthest  per¬ 
missible  verges  of  the  country  occupied  by  their  race  to  be  easily 
identifiable  or  exactly  paralleled  among  their  kindred. 

Then  we  have  a  number  of  significations  resulting  from  the 
root  sense  of  motion  which  are  of  some  importance  to  us.  They 
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start  mainly  from  the  two  ideas  of  running  and  flowing.  Dru, 
the  most  characteristic,  means  to  run,  flow,  rush,  attack,  melt, 
ooze  or  simply  by  detrition  of  special  force,  to  go  or  move.  This 
root  also  means  to  hurt  and  to  repent.  We  have  also  drun,  to 
go,  move;  dru  in  the  same  sense;  dram,  to  go  or  run  about  (Gr. 
Spopoq);  drapsa,  a  drop;  drava,  speed,  etc,  the  noun  proper  to 
dru,  but  meaning  also  play,  amusement  (cf  div,  later);  drava, 
liquefaction,  melting,  running,  flowing,  flight,  speed;  drdvanam, 
distilling;  dravanti,  a  river;  dr  a,  to  run,  make  haste,  fly  (the 
same  word  which  means  to  sleep);  drak,  quickly,  instantly  etc; 
dragh,  to  wander  about.  We  shall  find  that  the  idea  of  motion 
is  common  to  all  Sanscrit  root  families  but  that  in  each  case 
there  are  certain  special  significances  kept  in  the  words,  where 
their  special  force  has  not  suffered  detrition,  which  tend  to  show 
that  they  originally  indicated  a  particular  kind  of  motion.  It  is 
possible  &  probable  that  swift,  overcoming,  forceful  motion, 
“darting,  dashing”,  kindred  to  the  idea  of  pressure  &  division, 
is  the  proper  sense  of  motion  in  the  roots  of  this  family.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  words  drava  &  drdvanam  from  dru  —  distill¬ 
ing,  liquefaction  by  heat,  etc  —  daks,  to  do,  go  or  act  quickly, 
keep  the  original  force,  &  that  the  other  shades  of  sense  under 
this  head  show  the  gradual  force  of  the  influence  of  detrition, 
a  phenomenon  whose  study  is  of  as  great  an  importance  in  the 
history  of  language  as  the  study  of  detritions  of  sound  rightly  so 
much  insisted  on  in  Comparative  Philology. 

After  such  consistent  &  conclusive  results  a  very  cursory 
examination  of  the  di  &  dii  families  might  be  held  sufficient. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  full  force  of  the  evidence  may  be 
appreciated,  I  shall  devote  an  equal  care  to  these  two  households, 
fortunately  not  very  numerous  in  their  population,  as  well  as  to 
the  compound  bases,  dy  &  dv  &  the  modified  forms  de  (dai) 
and  do  (dan).  We  start  as  in  the  dra  roots  with  dindi,  a  kind 
of  musical  instrument,  &  then  come  to  dita,  cut,  torn,  divided; 
diti,  cutting,  dividing,  liberality;  ditya,  a  demon  (also  daitya,  cf 
ddnu,  ddnava);  dinv,  to  gladden,  please  (drp);  dimp,  dimbh,  to 
accumulate  (dambh),  also  to  order,  direct;  div,  to  shine,  play, 
sport  (cf  drava);  squander  (from  the  sense  of  waste,  scatter); 
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to  throw,  cast;  be  glad;  be  sleepy  [dr a,  drai );  be  mad  or  drunk 
( drp );  to  wish;  to  vex,  torment,  lament,  suffer  pain;  &  two  new 
meanings,  to  sell  &  to  praise,  —  the  one  associated  with  the 
idea  of  giving,  delivering,  distributing;  the  other  with  the  idea  of 
love,  respect,  homage  (dr).  Proceeding  we  find  div,  diva  &  divan, 
heaven,  sky  (which  helps,  perhaps,  to  solve  our  former  difficulty 
drapa,  though  I  believe  that  to  be  connected  with  Vedic  drapi, 
a  cloth  or  robe),  day  (also  dinam ),  light,  brilliance  (the  original 
meaning);  divya,  divine  etc;  deva,  divine,  a  god,  quicksilver,  a 
sense  we  have  also  in  [  J,  a  lover;  sport,  play;  dev,  to  sport, 
gamble,  lament,  shine,  throw  or  cast;  devanam  in  connected 
senses,  but  also  meaning  praise,  motion,  beauty,  and  an  affair 
or  business  which  connects  it  with  daks  &  perhaps  with  the 
Gr  Spctw,  I  do  &  Spctpct;  disnu,  a  giver,  donor;  dih,  to  increase, 
augment,  and  to  smear,  from  the  idea  of  rubbing,  pressing;  de,  to 
protect,  cherish;  deha,  anointing;  body  (to  contain);  dehi,  ram¬ 
part,  wall  (to  cover  or  to  strengthen);  dai,  to  protect,  brighten, 
cleanse,  purify;  di,  to  perish,  waste;  di,  decay,  ruin;  diti,  diditi, 
splendour,  lustre;  dina,  poor  (daridra),  distressed,  wretched,  sad 
(i dagdha ),  frightened,  timid  (dara,  darita );  dip,  to  shine  &  its 
derivatives;  dirgha,  long  (cf  dragh),  dirghika,  a  lake,  big  pond 
or  well.  Finally  we  have  dis,  to  give,  grant,  pay,  assign,  allot, 
show,  point  out,  teach,  direct  or  order  (cf  dimp  above);  dista, 
desa,  disa,  a  direction,  quarter.  The  last  root,  identically  with  Gr 
Ssixvupi,  at  once  throws  a  light  on  dasd,  understanding,  daksa, 
Grk  8oc;a,  Soxsw,  Latin  doceo,  I  teach.  It  is  the  same  idea  of 
discernment,  discretion  or  separation,  allotting  things  to  their 
place,  showing,  teaching  —  the  family  of  special  significances 
which  have  since  had  so  important  &  brilliant  a  history. 

Once  again  what  is  the  upshot  of  this  substantially  exhaus¬ 
tive  statement  of  the  significances  in  Sanscrit  of  the  di  family? 
Once  again  the  result  never  varies.  It  is  precisely  the  same.  It  is 
as  if  this  particular  family  in  Sanscrit,  at  any  rate,  were  insistent 
on  proving  the  theory  with  which  we  started,  on  declaring  them¬ 
selves  all  one  family,  with  the  same  spirit,  the  same  temperament, 
the  same  intellectual  equipment,  the  same  physical  features.  Ab¬ 
solutely,  we  have  arrived  at  hardly  a  single  new  significance  & 
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none  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

We  turn  to  the  du  roots.  We  start  with  du,  to  burn,  tor¬ 
ment,  afflict,  give  pain,  be  pained;  also  to  go  or  move!  Then 
there  is  duna,  pained,  burned,  agitated  (the  essential  idea  in 
all  emotional  senses  in  this  family,  good  or  bad);  duhkh,  to 
pain,  afflict,  distress  &  duhkha ,  pain,  grief,  trouble,  difficulty, 
unpleasant,  difficult,  uneasy,  with  its  derivatives;  dudi,  a  small 
tortoise  (dull  also  means  tortoise);  dunduka,  dishonest,  fraud¬ 
ulent,  bad-hearted;  dundama  (but  probably  from  Rt  dam,  cf 
damaru),  dundubhi,  dundu,  dundubha,  a  drum;  dunduma,  the 
sound  of  a  drum;  dudh,  to  kill,  hurt,  injure,  propel,  with  its 
derivatives;  dur,  a  particle  prefix  with  the  sense  of  hard,  bad; 
durv,  to  hurt  or  kill;  duvas,  active  (cf  daks,  devanam,  Spctco); 
did,  to  toss  up,  swing;  dus,  to  corrupt,  spoil,  destroy;  to  censure, 
annul;  to  be  bad,  impure,  sinful,  &  its  derivatives  (cf  damsa,  a 
fault  or  defect);  dusika,  a  paint  brush  (cf  dih,  to  smear),  rheum 
of  the  eyes;  dusya  meaning  corruptible,  pus,  or  poison,  but  also 
cotton,  a  garment,  a  tent,  —  the  common  root  sense  to  cover 
suddenly  turning  up  in  this  unexpected  quarter  as  if  to  point 
out  the  entire  identity  of  these  families;  duh,  to  milk  or  squeeze 
out  (here  we  have  the  original  sense  of  violent  pressure),  to  yield 
or  grant,  to  enjoy,  to  hurt,  pain,  distress,  &  its  derivatives  (cf 
also  dogdbr  &  dosaka,  both  meaning  a  calf);  du,  to  afflict,  be 
in  pain;  durud,  kusha  grass  (cf  darbha);  dura,  far,  distant  (cut 
off,  separated);  dusyam,  a  tent;  and  finally  duta,  a  messenger, 
which  must  derive  from  the  sense  of  impelling,  sending  we  have 
already  found  in  this  family.  We  have  also  do,  to  cut,  divide, 
mow,  reap;  dora,  a  rope;  dosas,  dosa,  night,  darkness  (to  cover, 
hide);  dos,  dosa,  dosan,  the  arm,  forearm,  the  side  of  a  figure 
(probably,  to  cover,  contain,  embrace);  doha....  Once  more,  we 
receive  nothing  but  confirmation  of  our  theory. 

There  are,  finally,  two  connected  families,  connected,  as  we 
might  say,  by  marriage  with  the  seed  sounds  y  and  v.  In  the 
first  we  have  dyu,  to  encounter,  attack;  dyu,  day,  sky,  brightness, 
heaven,  sharpness,  fire,  with  a  number  of  kindred  words,  dyaub, 
dyumat,  dyumna  etc;  dyut,  to  shine,  elucidate,  express,  with  its 
derivatives;  dyuta,  gambling,  play,  battle;  dyuna,  sportive,  sorry; 
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dyai,  to  disfigure,  despise  (cf  div,  to  make  sport  of,  squander, 
make  light  of).  In  the  second  we  have  dvi,  two  (to  separate) 
&  its  derivatives;  dvandva,  a  couple,  strife,  duel,  fortress  (to 
strengthen),  secret  (to  hide);  dvar,  dvara,  door,  gate,  aperture; 
dvis ,  to  hate,  dislike  (cf  druh  etc)  with  its  derivatives;  dvipa, 
shelter,  protection,  refuge,  an  island  (to  divide,  cut  off,  separate), 
a  division  of  the  world,  continent;  dvipin,  a  tiger,  leopard  (to  tear, 
rend);  dvr,  to  cover,  hinder  (obstruct),  disregard,  misappropriate 
(cf  dasyu,  a  robber).  Again,  an  absolute  confirmation. 

We  have  completed  our  survey  of  this  great  D  clan  of  Aryan 
words,  so  far  as  the  Sanscrit  language  holds  them  &  introduces 
them  to  us  in  its  classical  form.  No  one,  I  think,  can  regard 
this  evidence  without  being  driven  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  here  we  have  no  chance  aggregation  of  words,  no  language 
formed  by  chance  or  arbitrarily,  but  a  physico-mental  growth 
as  organic,  as  clearly  related  in  its  members,  species,  families, 
subfamilies  as  any  particular  species  of  physical  fauna  &  flora. 
The  words  claim  each  other  for  kinsmen  at  every  step.  Not 
a  single  family,  not  one  small  group  fails  to  bring  forwards 
its  claim,  its  documents,  its  oral  evidence.  All  stand  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  closely  as  any  Highland  clan  or  savage 
tribe.  The  most  opposite  meanings  meet  in  a  single  word,  but 
always  there  is  the  evidence  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
their  common  origin  not  only  in  body  but  in  spirit,  not  only  in 
physical  sound  form,  but  in  mental  sense  origin  &  development. 
The  proof  is  complete. 

We  have  then  a  single  great  family  with  a  common  store  of 
sense-property  which  each  uses  according  to  his  needs.  We  have 
a  number  of  meanings  all  going  back  to  a  few  radical  signifi¬ 
cances.  What  are  those  significances?  First,  forceful,  effective  or 
violent  division  or  separation;  second,  swift  oppressive  overbear¬ 
ing  motion;  third,  heavy  pressure  or  oppression;  fourth,  violent, 
oppressive,  strongly  agitated  or  simply  emphatic  emotion;  fifth, 
strong,  heavy  sound;  sixth,  strong,  overpowering  scent;  seventh, 
strong  or  swift  action;  eighth,  strong,  brilliant  or  oppressive 
heat  or  light;  ninth,  close,  solid  &  heavy  contact  or  cohesion.  I 
have  stated  them  at  random,  but  I  think  a  little  reflection  will 
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show  us  that  these  nine  fundamental  ideas  resolve  themselves 
into  the  single  idea  of  a  heavy,  decisive  pressure,  sometimes  the 
idea  of  weight,  sometimes  the  idea  of  decision  predominating, 
applied  to  the  fundamental  experiences  which  would  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  newly  awakened  and  virgin  observation 
of  mankind;  viz  sound,  contact  or  touch,  (form),  light,  (taste), 
smell,  motion  &  action,  sensation  objective  &  subjective.  From 
the  da  family  form  &  taste  seem  to  be  absent;  either  they  have 
lost  it  or  never  applied  themselves  to  these  provinces  of  human 
observation.  But  we  cannot  yet  say  this  precisely;  for  we  have  the 
word  deha,  body,  the  Greek  Sspaq,  shape,  body;  Sepw,  to  build. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  words  expressive  of  taste  must  necessarily 
be  fewer  &  more  limited  than  the  words  expressing  sound  or 
touch.  It  is  possible  that  words  of  form  &  taste  were  drawn  by 
a  figure  from  other  primary  senses  &  were  not  in  themselves  a 
primary  application  of  the  original  mind-impression  to  the  terms 
of  intellectual  appreciation.  We  shall  have  to  examine  languages 
more  widely  before  this  question  can  be  decided.  Another  idea 
that  hardly  appears  in  this  clan  is  that  of  human  speech  itself  as 
distinguished  from  sound  in  general. 

I,  therefore,  add  an  additional  hypothesis  to  those  I  have  al¬ 
ready  formulated,  viz  that  the  original  guna  or  mind-impression 
created  naturally  &  automatically  by  the  seed  sound  (in  this  case 
the  consonantal  sound  d)  was  applied  primarily  to  the  simple 
categories  of  sense  observation,  contact,  sound,  light,  motion  & 
action,  including  speech,  sensation,  and  perhaps  taste  &  form.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  hypothesis  at  present;  for  other  sound  families 
will  have  to  be  examined  before  this  hypothesis  can  be  either 
established  or  dismissed  as  untenable.  I  put  it  forward  here  for 
the  sake  of  completeness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  perception  of  mental 
or  sensational  sound  values,  of  the  particular  impression  on 
mind-sensation  of  a  particular  inarticulate  sound  defining  & 
separating  itself  on  the  human  tongue  or  even  its  systematic 
application  to  the  categories  of  sense  observation  was  willed, 
conscious  or  intellectually  reasoned  out  in  the  men  who  first 
framed  their  utterance  into  the  vocables  of  Aryan  speech. 
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Nature,  whatsoever  Nature  may  be,  guides  the  unconscious  tree 
&  flower,  the  unreasoning  insect  &  animal  to  self-expression,  to 
self-organisation,  to  self-evolution,  &  the  result  exceeds  the  best 
efforts  of  the  deliberate  human  intellect.  Why  should  she  not 
have  done  the  same  for  human  speech?  Instead  of  saying  that 
men  applied  the  guna  of  the  particular  sound  to  the  sensations 
they  wished  to  express,  let  us  say  that  as  in  plant  &  tree  & 
animal  the  sound  itself,  by  the  force  of  Nature,  by  the  law  of  its 
own  activity,  svadham  anu,  rtun  anu ,  “according  to  its  own  self¬ 
arrangement,  in  the  straight  line  of  the  truth  of  things  inherent 
in  it,”  and  helped  by  the  half  conscious  responsive  awakening 
mind,  applied  itself  in  the  service  of  mind  to  the  various  classes 
of  sense  observation  which  his  awakening  mentality  demanded. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  the  final  &  complete  truth  of  the  matter.  But  it 
is  the  only  part  or  aspect  of  the  truth  of  it  at  all  consonant  with 
our  present  way  of  approaching  Nature  as  a  blind  force  working 
in  matter  out  of  unconscious  through  half  conscious  into  fully 
conscious  action.  It  is  the  only  theory  which,  provided  it  can 
establish  itself,  deserves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  called  in  the 
modern  sense,  rational  &  scientific;  for  it  takes  its  stand  on  the 
two  natural  movements  which  constitute  speech,  the  physical 
movements  of  articulation  &  the  mental  movement,  partly  sen¬ 
sational,  partly  discriminatory  which  attends  the  physical  move¬ 
ments.  And  it  seeks  to  establish  itself  by  reducing  the  relation 
between  these  two  motions  to  classified  order  &  ascertained  rule. 


Chapter  III 

We  have  not,  however,  approached  even  yet  the  last  step  of  our 
theory.  For  as  there  are  families  of  words,  families  [ofj  root 
sounds,  families  of  simple  sounds,  so  also  are  there  families  of 
seed-sounds.  These  families  are  known  to  all  grammarians  &  in 
Sanscrit  they  have  been  distinguished  with  a  faithful  &  peculiar 
care  &  related  to  those  parts  of  the  organ  of  speech  which 
play  the  decisive  part  in  their  articulation;  but  their  relations  to 
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meaning  seem  never  to  have  been  studied.  The  seed  sound  D 
belongs  to  the  group  called  dentals,  which  consists  in  Sanscrit  of 
the  hard  t,  the  soft  d,  the  aspirates  th  &  dh  &  the  dento-nasal 
n  —  for  every  consonant  group  except  the  liquids,  the  sibilants 
and  the  isolated  aspirate  h  is  composed  of  these  five  members, 
the  hard  consonant  leading,  the  soft  following,  each  attended 
by  its  corresponding  aspirate  and  a  nasal  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Sanscrit  has  three  sibilants  &  even  these  it  attributes  to  the 
complete  groups;  s  to  the  dental,  s  to  the  palatal  and  s  to  the 
cerebral  family.  The  question  then  arises,  are  these  groups  only 
related  in  sound?  or  are  they  related  also  in  guna  and  therefore 
in  signification  tendency?  If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  theory 
I  have  been  advancing,  then  as  we  have  found  the  word-families 
united  in  a  single  root  family  with  a  single  paternal  root  (as,  dal, 
dah,  dabh  etc),  these  root  families  united  through  the  paternal 
roots  in  a  single  primitive  root  family,  phratria  or  brotherhood 
(as,  the  da  family)  with  one  paternal  simple  root,  &  these  prim¬ 
itive  brotherhoods  united  through  their  paternal  root  (da,  di, 
du,  dr)  in  a  single  clan  with  one  paternal  seed  sound  ( d ),  so 
also  we  ought  to  find  kindred  clans  united  through  their  ruling- 
sound  into  a  single  tribe  based  on  the  kinship  of  the  paternal 
seed  sounds.  The  sound  d  being  closely  related  to  the  sound 
dh,  must  hold  a  similar  guna  and  therefore  carry  with  it  similar 
intellectual  significances,  and,  though  they  may  coincide  in  a  less 
degree,  t,  th  and  even  perhaps  n,  though  this  is  more  doubtful, 
ought  to  be  not  far  in  guna  &  sense  from  the  d  &  dh  word- 
clans.  We  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the  facts  &  perceive 
how  the  theory  fares  in  this  last  &  final  test. 

We  will  take  first  the  aspirated  soft  dental  dh.  In  the  last 
chapter  I  have  taken  the  reader  very  much  at  random  through 
the  word-jungle,  pointing  out  as  we  went,  how  the  different  trees 
fell  into  groups,  all  belonging  to  families  of  one  species.  In  this 
chapter,  the  theory  having  once  been  found,  springing  up  of  itself 
as  we  progressed,  we  can  afford  to  proceed  with  more  order  & 
method;  we  can  collect  our  specimens  and  present  them  ready 
assorted  for  examination  &  even  speak  with  greater  confidence 
about  the  precise  nature  of  their  connections. 
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The  commonest  sense  of  the  d  roots,  a  significance  which 
we  found  so  pervasive  that  we  were  first  inclined  to  take  it 
as  the  root  significance,  —  was  the  idea  of  violent  dividing  or 
rending  pressure,  especially  in  the  senses  “to  hurt,  kill,  injure, 
destroy;  to  afflict,  distress,  give  pain;  to  burst  open,  cleave,  split; 
to  deceive,  cheat,  etc.”  Do  we  find  the  same  senses  or  the  same 
tendency  in  the  dh  family?  We  find  dhrad,  to  divide,  split  or 
pluck  (flowers);  we  find  dhvanksa,  a  carpenter;  but  we  do  not 
find  any  other  words  with  the  precise  idea  of  splitting  or  break¬ 
ing  open  or  cutting  —  a  deficiency  of  some  importance  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  guna  of  the  seed  sound  dh.  On  the 
other  hand  the  sense  of  hurting,  injuring,  killing,  giving  pain, 
is  sufficiently  common.  We  have  dhakk,  to  destroy,  annihilate; 
dhanus  (dhanu),  a  bow  or  an  archer  (Nb  dharma  also  occurs  in 
this  sense,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  idea  of  bow  is  “the 
thing  held”,  for  dhr  has  other  senses,  “to  drink,  to  flow”,  &  its 
secondary  roots  mean  to  hurt,  kill,  injure);  dhrs  &  its  derivatives, 
to  hurt,  injure,  offend,  outrage,  attack,  violate;  dhati,  attack¬ 
ing,  assaulting;  dhu,  to  treat  roughly,  injure;  dhur,  distress  or 
affliction;  dhurv  &  dhurv,  to  hurt,  injure,  kill;  dhur,  to  hurt, 
kill;  dhurta,  dhattura,  dhustura,  the  white  thorn-apple  (with 
its  intoxicating  &  stupefying  drug);  dhulaka ,  poison;  dhorita, 
injuring,  hurting,  striking;  dhru  &  dhur,  to  kill;  dhvams  &  its 
derivatives,  to  perish,  fall,  sink;  also  to  scatter  or  sprinkle.  We 
find  dhiks,  to  be  harassed,  weary;  dhyama,  soiled  or  unclean 
(spoiled,  withered);  dhrakh,  to  be  dry  or  arid;  dhuka  &  dhava, 
a  rogue  or  cheat;  dhipsu ,  deceptive;  and  dht,  dhiti,  to  disregard, 
disrespect.  We  find  the  simple  sense  of  heavy  or  strong  pressure 
in  dhav  and  its  derivatives,  to  rub,  brighten,  polish;  &  in  dhur, 
to  bend,  which  we  have  already  had  with  the  sense  of  killing. 
This  harvest  is  not  so  plentiful,  and  that  has  its  significance, 
but  neither  is  it  entirely  scanty.  We  may  notice  also  the  sense  of 
giving  in  dhartram,  a  sacrifice,  dhayu,  liberal,  and  dhenu,  a  gift, 
present,  but  we  must  also  notice  that  the  impression  here  seems 
rather  to  be  that  of  placing  than  of  distributing. 

But  then  we  observe  that  the  sense  of  pressure  so  scanty 
otherwise  gives  more  liberal  results  in  two  special  senses,  two 
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particular  kinds  of  strong  &  insistent  pressure,  —  to  shake  or 
agitate  and  to  blow.  We  have  dhu  &  dim  with  many  derivatives 
meaning  to  shake,  agitate,  shake  off,  blow  away,  to  kindle  or 
excite  8t,  directly  from  the  sense  of  pushing,  to  resist  or  oppose; 
we  have  dhunana ,  dhuka  &  dhavanaka  in  the  sense  of  wind; 
dhuli ,  the  driven  dust  or  ground  powder  &  derivative  senses  of 
smoke,  fog,  incense  etc  in  dhupa ,  dhuma  &  their  derivatives,  — 
dhuma  meaning  also  eructation  and  dhup,  to  obscure  or  eclipse; 
dhma ,  to  blow,  with  its  derivates  &,  connecting  these  roots  with 
the  sense  of  hurting  or  giving  pain,  we  have  dhamana,  cruel.  A 
certain  idea  of  action,  labour  or  effort  appears  vaguely  as  in  the 
d  family,  in  dhma,  to  manufacture  &  dhuma,  a  place  prepared 
for  building  (cf  Greek  ISpuco,  I  build),  but  as  in  the  da  family, 
the  sense  does  not  prominently  emerge.  We  seem  to  have  also 
the  sense  of  covering,  cutting  off  in  dhara,  night  (also  meaning 
edge)  &  perhaps  dhvdntam,  darkness.  But  dhvdntam  may  also 
come  from  the  idea  of  thickness,  crassness  more  proper  to  this 
family.  Here  again  we  find  a  difference  between  dh  &  d. 

Another  class  of  meanings  which  we  noticed  in  the  da  fam¬ 
ily  were  those  which  expressed  some  kind  of  motion  &  we 
perceived  that  a  swift,  overpowering  pressure  of  motion  was 
the  original  idea  in  that  family.  In  the  dha  clan  also  there  are 
a  number  of  words  conveying  directly  or  indirectly  the  idea  of 
motion.  As  we  have  dm,  to  run,  there,  so  here  we  have  dhav,  to 
run,  glide,  charge,  to  flow,  to  give  milk,  to  wash.  We  have  dhu- 
nayati,  flows;  dhuni  &  dhena,  meaning  river;  dhena  and  dhira, 
the  ocean;  dhara,  meaning  a  stream,  current,  shower,  the  pace  of 
a  horse,  a  wheel  (cf  dalbha  etc);  dhuma,  a  meteor;  dhor,  to  run 
or  trot  (of  a  horse)  with  its  derivatives;  dhorani,  series,  tradition; 
dhara,  tradition,  fame  or  rumour,  line,  series  (but  here  the  idea 
of  continuing  may  be  the  source);  dharuna,  water;  dhras,  to  toss 
up;  dhur,  dhvaj,  dhra,  dhrj,  all  in  the  sense  of  going  or  moving; 
dhraj,  to  go  or  move;  dhraji,  a  gliding,  persistent  motion;  dhrdji, 
impulse,  storm  or  wind.  It  is  evident  that  here  there  is  a  great 
stress  not  on  the  force  of  the  motion,  though  this  sometimes 
emerges,  but  on  its  persistence. 
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Among  all  the  many  promising  beginnings  of  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  the  witness,  none  perhaps  was  hailed  with 
greater  eagerness  by  the  world  of  culture  and  science  than  the 
triumphant  debut  of  Comparative  Philology.  None  perhaps  has 
been  more  disappointing  in  its  results.  The  philologists  indeed 
place  a  high  value  on  their  line  of  study,  —  nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  —  and  persist  in  giving 
it  the  name  of  Science;  but  the  scientists  are  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  In  Germany,  in  the  very  metropolis  both  of  Science 
and  of  philology,  the  word  Philologe  has  become  a  term  of 
disparagement;  nor  are  the  philologists  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
tort.  Physical  Science  has  proceeded  by  the  soundest  and  most 
scrupulous  methods  and  produced  a  mass  of  indisputable  re¬ 
sults  which,  by  their  magnitude  and  far-reaching  consequences, 
have  revolutionised  the  world  and  justly  entitled  the  age  of  their 
development  to  the  title  of  the  wonderful  century.  Comparative 
Philology  has  hardly  moved  a  step  beyond  its  origins;  all  the 
rest  has  been  a  mass  of  conjectural  and  ingenious  learning  of 
which  the  brilliance  is  only  equalled  by  the  uncertainty  and 
unsoundness.  Even  so  great  a  philologist  as  Renan  was  obliged 
in  the  later  part  of  his  career,  begun  with  such  unlimited  hopes, 
to  a  deprecating  apology  for  the  “little  conjectural  sciences”  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life’s  energies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century’s  philological  researches,  when  the  Sanscrit  tongue 
had  been  discovered,  when  Max  Muller  was  exulting  in  his  fatal 
formula,  “ pater,  pater,  pita.  Mater,  father” ,  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  self-revelation;  as  the  result 
of  the  century’s  toil  it  can  be  asserted  by  thinkers  of  repute  that 
the  very  idea  of  a  Science  of  Language  is  a  chimera!  No  doubt, 
the  case  against  Comparative  Philology  has  been  overstated.  If 
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it  has  not  discovered  the  Science  of  Language,  it  has  at  least 
swept  out  of  existence  the  fantastic,  arbitrary  &  almost  lawless 
etymology  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  given  us  juster  notions  about 
the  relations  and  history  of  extant  languages  and  the  processes 
by  which  old  tongues  have  degenerated  into  that  detritus  out 
of  which  a  new  form  of  speech  fashions  itself.  Above  all,  it  has 
given  us  the  firmly  established  notion  that  our  investigations 
into  language  must  be  a  search  for  rules  &  laws  and  not  free  & 
untrammelled  gambollings  among  individual  derivations.  The 
way  has  been  prepared;  many  difficulties  have  been  cleared  out 
of  our  way.  Still  scientific  philology  is  non-existent;  much  less 
has  there  been  any  real  approach  to  the  discovery  of  the  Science 
of  Language. 

Does  it  follow  that  a  Science  of  Language  is  undisco verable? 
In  India,  at  least,  with  its  great  psychological  systems  mounting 
to  the  remotest  prehistoric  antiquity,  we  cannot  easily  believe 
that  regular  and  systematic  processes  of  Nature  are  not  at  the 
basis  of  all  phenomena  of  sound  and  speech.  European  philology 
has  missed  the  road  to  the  truth  because  an  excessive  enthusiasm 
and  eager  haste  to  catch  at  and  exaggerate  imperfect,  subordi¬ 
nate  and  often  misleading  formulae  has  involved  it  in  bypaths 
that  lead  to  no  resting-place;  but  somewhere  the  road  exists. 
If  it  exists,  it  can  be  found.  The  right  clue  alone  is  wanted, 
and  a  freedom  of  mind  which  can  pursue  it  unencumbered 
by  prepossessions  and  undeterred  by  the  orthodoxies  of  the 
learned.  Above  all,  if  the  science  of  philology  is  to  cease  to 
figure  among  the  petty  conjectural  sciences,  among  which  even 
Renan  was  compelled  to  classify  it  —  and  conjectural  science 
means  pseudo-science,  since  fixed,  sound  and  verifiable  bases 
and  methods  independent  of  conjecture  are  the  primary  condi¬ 
tion  of  Science,  —  then  the  habit  of  hasty  generalisations,  of  light 
and  presumptuous  inferences,  of  the  chase  after  mere  ingenuities 
and  the  satisfaction  of  curious  &  learned  speculation  which  are 
the  pitfalls  of  verbal  scholarship  must  be  rigidly  eschewed  and 
relegated  to  the  wastepaper  basket  of  humanity,  counted  among 
its  nursery  toys  which,  having  now  issued  out  of  the  nursery, 
we  should  put  away  into  their  appropriate  lumber-room.  Where 
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there  is  insufficient  evidence  or  equal  probability  in  conflicting 
solutions,  Science  admits  conjectural  hypotheses  as  a  step  to¬ 
wards  discovery.  But  the  abuse  of  this  concession  to  our  human 
ignorance,  the  habit  of  erecting  flimsy  conjectures  as  the  assured 
gains  of  knowledge  is  the  curse  of  philology.  A  Science  which  is 
nine-tenths  conjecture  has  no  right,  at  this  stage  of  the  human 
march,  to  make  much  of  itself  or  seek  to  impose  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  race.  Its  right  attitude  is  humility,  its  chief  business 
to  seek  always  for  surer  foundations  and  a  better  justification 
for  its  existence. 

To  seek  for  such  a  stronger  &  surer  foundation  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work.  In  order  that  the  attempt  may  succeed,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  perceive  the  errors  committed  in  the  past  and 
to  eschew  them.  The  first  error  committed  by  the  philologists 
after  their  momentous  discovery  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  was  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  first  superficial  discoveries. 
The  first  glance  is  apt  to  be  superficial;  the  perceptions  drawn 
from  an  initial  survey  stand  always  in  need  of  correction.  If  then 
we  are  so  dazzled  &  led  away  by  them  as  to  make  them  the 
very  key  of  our  future  knowledge,  its  central  plank,  its  basic 
platform  we  prepare  for  ourselves  grievous  disappointments. 
Comparative  Philology,  guilty  of  this  error,  has  seized  on  a  mi¬ 
nor  clue  and  mistaken  it  for  a  major  or  chief  clue.  When  Max 
Muller  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world  in  his  attractive  studies  the 
great  rapprochement,  pita ,  pater,  pater,  Vater,  father,  he  was 
preparing  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  Science;  he  was  leading  it 
away  from  the  truer  clues,  the  wider  vistas  that  lay  behind.  The 
most  extraordinary  &  imposingly  unsubstantial  structures  were 
reared  on  the  narrow  basis  of  that  unfortunate  formula.  First, 
there  was  the  elaborate  division  of  civilised  humanity  into  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  Dravidian  &  Turanian  races,  based  upon  the 
philological  classification  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
More  sensible  &  careful  reflection  has  shown  us  that  community 
of  language  is  no  proof  of  community  of  blood  or  ethnological 
identity;  the  French  are  not  a  Latin  race  because  they  speak  a 
corrupt  &  nasalised  Latin,  nor  are  the  Bulgars  Slavs  in  blood 
because  the  Ugrofinnish  race  has  been  wholly  Slavonicised  in 
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civilisation  and  language.  Scientific  researches  of  another  kind 
have  confirmed  this  useful  and  timely  negation.  The  philologists 
have,  for  instance,  split  up,  on  the  strength  of  linguistic  differ¬ 
ences,  the  Indian  nationality  into  the  northern  Aryan  race  & 
the  southern  Dravidian,  but  sound  observation  shows  a  single 
physical  type  with  minor  variations  pervading  the  whole  of  In¬ 
dia  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Afghanistan.  Language  is  therefore 
discredited  as  an  ethnological  factor.  The  races  of  India  may  be 
all  pure  Dravidians,  if  indeed  such  an  entity  as  a  Dravidian  race 
exists  or  ever  existed,  or  they  may  be  pure  Aryans,  if  indeed  such 
an  entity  as  an  Aryan  race  exists  or  ever  existed,  or  they  may  be 
a  mixed  race  with  one  predominant  strain,  but,  in  any  case,  the 
linguistic  division  of  the  tongues  of  India  into  the  Sanscritic  & 
the  Tamilic  counts  for  nothing  in  that  problem.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
force  of  attractive  generalisations  &  widely  popularised  errors 
that  all  the  world  goes  on  perpetuating  the  blunder,  talking  of 
the  Indo-European  races,  claiming  or  disclaiming  Aryan  kinship 
&  building  on  that  basis  of  falsehood  the  most  far-reaching 
political,  social  or  pseudo-scientific  conclusions. 

But  if  language  is  no  sound  factor  of  ethnological  research, 
it  may  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  common  civilisation  and 
used  as  a  useful  &  reliable  guide  to  the  phenomena  of  early 
civilisations.  Enormous,  most  ingenious,  most  painstaking  have 
been  the  efforts  to  extract  from  the  meanings  of  words  a  picture 
of  the  early  Aryan  civilisation  previous  to  the  dispersion  of  their 
tribes.  Vedic  scholarship  has  built  upon  this  conjectural  science 
of  philology,  upon  a  brilliantly  ingenious  &  attractive  but  wholly 
conjectural  &  unreliable  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  a  remark¬ 
ably  minute  &  captivating  picture  of  an  early  half-savage  Aryan 
civilisation  in  India.  How  much  value  can  we  attach  to  these 
dazzling  structures?  None,  for  they  have  no  assured  scientific 
basis.  They  may  be  true  &  last;  they  may  be  partly  true,  yet  have 
to  be  seriously  modified;  they  may  be  entirely  false  &  no  trace 
of  them  be  left  in  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  human  knowledge 
on  the  subject:  we  have  no  means  of  determining  between  these 
three  possibilities.  The  now  settled  rendering  of  Veda  which 
reigns  hitherto  because  it  has  never  been  critically  &  inimically 
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examined,  is  sure,  before  long,  to  be  powerfully  attacked  & 
questioned,  &  one  thing  may  be  confidently  expected  that  even 
if  India  was  ever  invaded,  colonised  or  civilised  by  northern 
worshippers  of  Sun  &  Fire,  yet  the  picture  of  that  invasion 
richly  painted  by  philological  scholarship  from  the  Rigveda  will 
prove  to  be  a  modern  legend  &  not  ancient  history,  &  even  if 
a  half-savage  Aryan  civilisation  existed  in  India  in  early  times, 
the  astonishingly  elaborate  modern  descriptions  of  Vedic  In¬ 
dia  will  turn  out  a  philological  mirage  &  phantasmagoria.  The 
wider  question  of  an  early  Aryan  civilisation  must  equally  be 
postponed  till  we  have  sounder  materials.  The  present  theory 
is  wholly  illusory;  for  it  assumes  that  common  terms  imply  a 
common  civilisation,  an  assumption  which  sins  both  by  excess 
and  by  defect.  It  sins  by  excess;  it  cannot  be  argued,  for  instance, 
that  because  the  Romans  &  Indians  have  a  common  term  for  a 
particular  utensil,  therefore  that  utensil  was  possessed  by  their 
ancestors  in  common  previous  to  their  separation.  We  must 
know  first  the  history  of  the  contact  between  the  ancestors  of 
the  two  races;  we  must  be  sure  that  the  extant  Roman  word  did 
not  replace  an  original  Latin  term  not  possessed  by  the  Indians; 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  Romans  did  not  receive  the  term  by 
transmission  from  Greek  or  Celt  without  ever  having  had  any 
identity,  connection  or  contact  with  our  Aryan  forefathers;  we 
must  be  assured  against  many  other  possible  solutions  about 
which  Philology  can  give  us  no  guarantee  either  negative  or 
affirmative.  The  Indian  suranga,  a  tunnel,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Greek  surinx.  We  cannot  therefore  argue  that  the  Greeks  & 
Indians  possessed  the  common  art  of  tunnel-making  before  their 
dispersion  or  even  that  the  Indians  who  borrowed  the  word  from 
Greece,  never  knew  what  an  underground  excavation  might  be 
till  they  learned  it  from  Macedonian  engineers.  The  Bengali  term 
for  telescope  is  durbhi,  a  word  not  of  European  origin.  We 
cannot  conclude  that  the  Bengalis  had  invented  the  telescope 
independently  before  their  contact  with  the  Europeans.  Yet  on 
the  principles  by  which  the  philologists  seem  to  be  guided  in 
their  conjectural  restorations  of  vanished  cultures,  these  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  conclusions  at  which  we  should  arrive.  Here  we  have  a 
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knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  to  correct  our  speculations;  but 
the  prehistoric  ages  are  not  similarly  defended.  Historical  data 
are  entirely  wanting  &  we  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  words  and  their 
misleading  indications.  But  a  little  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  languages  and  especially  some  study  of  the  peculiar  linguistic 
phenomena  created  in  India  by  the  impact  of  the  English  tongue 
on  our  literary  vernaculars,  the  first  rush  with  which  English 
words  attempted  to  oust,  in  conversation  &  letter-writing,  even 
common  indigenous  terms  in  their  own  favour  and  the  reaction 
by  which  the  vernaculars  are  now  finding  new  Sanscritic  terms 
to  express  the  novel  concepts  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  any  thoughtful  mind  how  rash  are  the 
premises  of  these  philological  culture-restorers  &  how  excessive 
and  precarious  their  conclusions.  Nor  do  they  sin  by  excess 
alone,  but  by  defect  also.  They  consistently  ignore  the  patent 
fact  that  in  prehistoric  &  preliterary  times  the  vocabularies  of 
primitive  languages  must  have  varied  from  century  to  century  to 
an  extent  of  which  we  with  our  ideas  of  language  drawn  from  the 
classical  &  modern  literary  tongues  can  form  little  conception. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  established  fact  of  anthropology  that  many 
savage  tongues  change  their  vocabulary  almost  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  possible  that  implements 
of  civilisation  and  culture  ideas  for  which  no  two  Aryan  tongues 
have  a  common  term  may  yet  have  been  common  property  be¬ 
fore  their  dispersion;  since  each  of  them  may  have  rejected  after 
that  dispersion  the  original  common  term  for  a  neologism  of  its 
own  manufacture.  It  is  the  preservation  of  common  terms  and 
not  their  disappearance  that  is  the  miracle  of  language. 

I  exclude,  therefore,  and  exclude  rigidly  from  the  domain 
of  philology  as  I  conceive  it  all  ethnological  conclusions,  all 
inferences  from  words  to  the  culture  &  civilisation  of  the  men 
or  races  who  used  them,  however  alluring  may  be  these  spec¬ 
ulations,  however  attractive,  interesting  and  probable  may  be 
the  inferences  which  we  are  tempted  to  draw  in  the  course  of 
our  study.  The  philologist  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethnology. 
The  philologist  has  nothing  to  do  with  sociology,  anthropology 
and  archaeology.  His  sole  business  is  or  ought  to  be  with  the 
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history  of  words  and  of  the  association  of  ideas  with  the  sound- 
forms  which  they  represent.  By  strictly  confining  himself  to  this 
province,  by  the  self-denial  with  which  he  eschews  all  irrelevant 
distractions  &  delights  on  his  somewhat  dry  and  dusty  road, 
he  will  increase  his  concentration  on  his  own  proper  work  and 
avoid  lures  which  may  draw  him  away  from  the  great  discoveries 
awaiting  mankind  in  this  badly-explored  tract  of  knowledge. 

But  the  affinities  of  languages  to  each  other  are,  at  least, 
a  proper  field  for  the  labours  of  philology.  Nevertheless  even 
here  I  am  compelled  to  hold  that  the  scholarship  of  Europe 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  giving  this  subject  of  study  the  first 
standing  among  the  objects  of  philology.  Are  we  really  quite  sure 
that  we  know  what  constitutes  community  or  diversity  of  origin 
between  two  different  languages  —  so  different  for  instance  as 
Latin  and  Sanscrit,  Sanscrit  &  Tamil,  Tamil  and  Latin?  Latin, 
Greek  &  Sanscrit  are  supposed  to  be  sister  Aryan  tongues,  Tamil 
is  set  apart  as  of  other  &  Dravidian  origin.  If  we  enquire  on  what 
foundation  this  distinct  &  contrary  treatment  rests,  we  shall  find 
that  community  of  origin  is  supposed  on  two  main  grounds,  a 
common  body  of  ordinary  and  familiar  terms  and  a  considerable 
community  of  grammatical  forms  and  uses.  We  come  back  to  the 
initial  formula,  pita ,  pater,  pater,  Vater,  father.  What  other  test, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  be  found  for  determining  linguistic  kinship? 
Possibly  none,  but  a  little  dispassionate  consideration  will  give 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  ground  to  pause  and  reflect  very  long  & 
seriously  before  we  classify  languages  too  confidently  upon  this 
slender  basis.  The  mere  possession  of  a  large  body  of  common 
terms  is,  it  is  recognised,  insufficient  to  establish  kinship;  it  may 
establish  nothing  more  than  contact  or  cohabitation.  Tamil  has 
a  very  large  body  of  Sanscrit  words  in  its  rich  vocabulary,  but  it 
is  not  therefore  a  Sanscritic  language.  The  common  terms  must 
be  those  which  express  ordinary  &  familiar  ideas  &  objects, 
such  as  domestic  relations,  numerals,  pronouns,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  ideas  of  being,  having  etc,  —  those  terms  that  are 
most  commonly  in  the  mouths  of  men,  especially  of  primitive 
men,  and  are  therefore,  shall  we  say,  least  liable  to  variation? 
Sanscrit  says,  addressing  the  father,  pitar,  Greek  pater,  Latin 
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pater,  but  Tamil  says  appd;  Sanscrit  says  addressing  the  mother 
matar,  Greek  meter,  Latin  mater,  but  Tamil  amma-,  for  the  nu¬ 
meral  seven  Sanscrit  says  saptan  or  sapta,  Greek  hepta,  Latin 
septem,  but  Tamil  elu;  for  the  first  person  Sanscrit  says  aham, 
Greek  ego  or  egon,  Latin  ego,  but  Tamil  nan-,  for  the  sun,  Sanscrit 
says  sura  or  surya,  Greek  helios,  Latin  sol,  but  Tamil  hayiru;  for 
the  idea  of  being  Sanscrit  has  as,  asmi,  Greek  has  einai  (esnai) 
and  eimi,  Latin  esse  and  sum,  but  Tamil  irn.  The  basis  of  the 
differentiation,  then,  appears  with  a  striking  clearness.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  Sanscrit,  Greek  &  Latin  belong  to  one 
linguistic  family  which  we  may  call  conveniently  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European,  Tamil  to  another  for  which  we  can  get  no  more 
convenient  term  than  Dravidian. 

So  far,  good.  We  seem  to  be  standing  on  a  firm  foundation, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  rule  which  can  be  applied  with  something 
like  scientific  accuracy.  But  when  we  go  a  little  farther,  the  fair 
prospect  clouds  a  little,  mists  of  doubt  begin  to  creep  into  our 
field  of  vision.  Mother  &  father  we  have;  but  there  are  other  do¬ 
mestic  relations.  Over  the  daughter  of  the  house,  the  primaeval 
milkmaid,  the  Aryan  sisters  show  the  slight  beginnings  of  a  spirit 
of  disagreement.  The  Sanscrit  father  addresses  her  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  fashion  duhitar,  O  milkmaid;  Greek,  as  well  as  German  & 
English  parents  follow  suit  with  thugater,  Tochter,  and  daughter, 
but  Latin  has  abandoned  its  pastoral  ideas,  knows  nothing  of 
duhita  and  uses  a  word  flia  which  has  no  conceivable  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  milk-pail  &  is  not  connected  with  any  variant  for 
daughter  in  the  kindred  tongues.  Was  Latin  then  a  mixed  tongue, 
drawing  from  a  non-Aryan  stock  for  its  conception  of  daugh- 
terhood?  But  this  is  only  a  single  &  negligible  variation.  We  go 
farther  and  find,  when  we  come  to  the  word  for  son,  these  Aryan 
languages  seem  to  differ  hopelessly  and  give  up  all  appearance 
of  unity.  Sanscrit  says  putra,  Greek  huios,  Latin  filius,  the  three 
languages  use  three  words  void  of  all  mutual  connection.  We 
cannot  indeed  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  languages  were 
Aryan  in  their  conception  of  fatherhood  &  motherhood,  but 
sonhood  is  a  Dravidian  conception  —  like  architecture,  monism 
&  most  other  civilised  conceptions,  according  to  some  modern 
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authorities,  —  for  Sanscrit  has  a  literary  term  for  child  or  son, 
sunub ,  with  which  we  can  connect  the  German  Sobn ,  English 
son  &  more  remotely  the  Greek  buios.  We  explain  the  difference 
then  by  supposing  that  these  languages  did  possess  an  original 
common  term  for  son,  possibly  sunu,  which  was  dropped  by 
many  of  them  at  least  as  a  colloquial  expression,  Sanscrit  rele¬ 
gated  it  to  the  language  of  high  literature,  Greek  adopted  another 
form  from  the  same  root,  Latin  lost  it  altogether  &  substituted 
for  it  films  as  it  had  substituted  film  for  duhita.  This  sort  of 
fluidity  in  the  commonest  terms  seems  to  have  been  common 
—  Greek  has  lost  its  original  word  for  brother,  phrdter,  which 
its  sisters  retain,  &  substituted  adelpbos,  for  which  they  have 
no  correspondents;  Sanscrit  has  abandoned  the  common  word 
for  the  numeral  one,  unus,  ein,  one  and  substituted  a  word,  eka, 
unknown  to  any  other  Aryan  tongue;  all  differ  over  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun;  for  moon  Greek  has  selene,  Latin  lima,  Sanscrit 
candra.  But  when  we  admit  these  facts,  a  very  important  part  of 
our  scientific  basis  is  sapped  &  the  edifice  begins  to  totter.  Lor  we 
come  back  to  this  fatal  fact  that  even  in  the  commonest  terms 
the  ancient  languages  tended  to  lose  their  original  vocabulary 
&  diverge  from  each  other,  so  that  if  the  process  had  not  been 
arrested  by  an  early  literature  all  obvious  proof  of  relationship 
might  well  have  disappeared.  It  is  only  the  accident  of  an  early 
&  continuous  Sanscrit  literature  that  enables  us  to  establish  the 
original  unity  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  If  it  were  not  for  the  old 
Sanscrit  writings,  if  only  the  ordinary  Sanscrit  colloquial  voca¬ 
bles  had  survived  who  could  be  certain  of  these  connections?  or 
who  could  confidently  affiliate  colloquial  Bengali  with  its  ordi¬ 
nary  domestic  terms  to  Latin  any  more  certainly  than  Telugu  or 
Tamil?  How  then  are  we  to  be  sure  that  the  dissonance  of  Tamil 
itself  with  the  Aryan  tongues  is  not  due  to  an  early  separation 
and  an  extensive  change  of  its  vocabulary  during  its  preliterary 
ages?  I  shall  be  able,  at  a  later  stage  of  this  inquiry,  to  afford 
some  ground  for  supposing  the  Tamil  numerals  to  be  early  Aryan 
vocables  abandoned  by  Sanscrit  but  still  traceable  in  the  Veda 
or  scattered  &  imbedded  in  the  various  Aryan  tongues  &  the 
Tamil  pronouns  similarly  the  primitive  Aryan  denominatives  of 
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which  traces  still  remain  in  the  ancient  tongues.  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  also  that  large  families  of  words  supposed  to  be  pure 
Tamil  are  identical  in  the  mass  though  not  in  their  units  with 
the  Aryan  families.  But  then  we  are  logically  driven  towards  this 
conclusion  that  absence  of  a  common  vocabulary  for  common 
ideas  &  objects  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  diverse  origin.  Di¬ 
versity  of  grammatical  forms?  But  are  we  certain  that  the  Tamil 
forms  are  not  equally  old  Aryan  forms,  corrupted  but  preserved 
by  the  early  deliquescence  of  the  Tamilic  dialect?  Some  of  them 
are  common  to  the  modern  Aryan  vernaculars,  but  unknown  to 
Sanscrit,  &  it  has  even  been  thence  concluded  by  some  that  the 
Aryan  vernaculars  were  originally  non-Aryan  tongues  linguis¬ 
tically  overpowered  by  the  foreign  invader.  But  if  so  into  what 
quagmires  of  uncertainty  do  we  not  descend?  Our  shadow  of  a 
scientific  basis,  our  fixed  classification  of  language  families  have 
disappeared  into  shifting  vestibules  of  nothingness. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  havoc  that  more  mature  consideration 
works  in  the  established  theory  of  the  philologists.  We  have 
found  a  wide  divergence  between  the  Tamil  common  terms  and 
those  shared  in  common  by  the  “Aryan”  dialects;  but  let  us 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  these  divergences.  The  Tamil  for 
father  is  appd,  not  pita;  there  is  no  corresponding  word  in  San¬ 
scrit,  but  we  have  what  one  might  call  a  reverse  of  the  word  in 
apatyam,  son,  in  aptyam,  offspring  and  apna,  offspring.  These 
three  words  point  decisively  to  a  Sanscrit  root  ap,  to  produce 
or  create,  for  which  other  evidence  in  abundance  can  be  found. 
What  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  appd,  father,  to 
be  the  Tamil  form  for  an  old  Aryan  active  derivative  from  this 
root  corresponding  to  the  passive  derivative  apatyam ?  Mother 
in  Tamil  is  amma  not  mata;  there  is  no  Sanscrit  word  amma ,  but 
there  is  the  well-known  Sanscrit  vocable  ambd,  mother.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  understanding  the  Tamil  amma  as  an  Aryan 
form  equivalent  to  ambd,  derived  from  the  root  amb,  to  produce, 
which  gives  us  amba  &  ambaka,  father,  ambd,  ambika  and  ambi, 
mother  and  ambarisa,  the  colt  of  a  horse  or  young  of  an  animal. 
Sodara,  a  high  Sanscrit  word,  is  the  common  colloquial  term  in 
Tamil  for  brother  and  replaces  the  northern  vernacular  bhat  & 
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classical  bhrdtd.  Akkd,  a  Sanscrit  word  with  many  variants,  is 
the  colloquial  term  in  Tamil  for  elder  sister.  In  all  these  cases  an 
obsolete  or  high  literary  term  in  Sanscrit  is  the  ordinary  collo¬ 
quial  term  in  Tamil,  —  just  as  we  see  the  high  literary  Sanscrit 
sunuh  appearing  in  the  colloquial  German  Sohn  &  English  son , 
the  obsolete  &  certainly  high  literary  Aryan  adalbha,  undivided, 
appearing  in  the  colloquial  Greek  adelpbos,  brother.  What  are 
we  to  conclude  from  these  and  a  host  of  other  instances  which 
will  appear  in  a  later  volume  of  this  work?  That  Tamil  is  an 
Aryan  dialect,  like  Greek,  like  German?  Surely  not;  —  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  sufficient;  —  but  that  it  is  possible  for  a  non-Aryan 
tongue  to  substitute  largely  &  freely  Aryan  vocables  for  its  most 
common  &  familiar  terms  &  lose  its  own  native  expressions.  But 
then  we  are  again  driven  by  inexorable  logic  to  this  conclusion 
that  just  as  the  absence  of  a  common  vocabulary  for  common 
and  domestic  terms  is  not  a  sure  proof  of  diverse  origin,  so 
also  the  possession  of  an  almost  identical  vocabulary  for  these 
terms  is  not  a  sure  proof  of  common  origin.  These  things  prove 
at  the  most  intimate  contact  or  separate  development;  they  do 
not  prove  and  in  themselves  cannot  prove  anything  more.  But 
on  what  basis  then  are  we  to  distinguish  &  classify  various 
language  families?  How  can  we  positively  say  that  Tamil  is  a 
non-Aryan  or  Greek,  Latin  &  German  Aryan  tongues?  From 
the  indication  of  grammatical  forms  &  uses,  from  the  general 
impression  created  by  the  divergence  or  identity  [of  the]  bulk  of 
the  vocables  inherited  by  the  languages  we  are  comparing?  But 
the  first  is  too  scanty  &  inconclusive,  the  second  too  empirical, 
uncertain  &  treacherous  a  test;  both  are  the  reverse  of  scientific, 
both,  as  reflection  will  show,  might  lead  us  into  the  largest  & 
most  radical  errors.  Rather  than  to  form  a  conclusion  by  such  a 
principle  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  all  conclusions  and  turn  to 
a  more  thorough  and  profitable  initial  labour. 

I  conclude  that  it  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  philological 
research,  we  have  made  as  yet  too  crude  and  slender  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  rear  upon  it  the  superstructure  of  scientific  laws  and 
scientific  classifications.  We  cannot  yet  arrive  at  a  sound  &  cer¬ 
tain  classification  of  human  tongues  still  extant  in  speech,  record 
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or  literature.  We  must  recognise  that  our  divisions  are  popular, 
not  scientific,  based  upon  superficial  identities,  not  upon  the 
one  sound  foundation  for  a  science,  the  study  of  various  species 
in  their  development  from  the  embryo  to  the  finished  form  or, 
failing  the  necessary  material,  a  reverse  study  tracing  back  the 
finished  forms  to  the  embryonic  and  digging  down  into  the  hid¬ 
den  original  facts  of  language.  The  reproach  of  the  real  scientist 
against  the  petty  conjectural  pseudo-science  of  philology  is  just; 
it  must  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  method  & 
greater  self-restraint,  the  renunciation  of  brilliant  superficialities 
and  a  more  scrupulous,  sceptical  &  patient  system  of  research. 
In  the  present  work  I  renounce,  therefore,  however  alluring  the 
temptation,  however  strong  the  facts  may  seem  to  a  superficial 
study,  all  attempt  to  speculate  on  the  identities  or  relationships 
of  the  different  languages,  on  the  evidence  of  philology  as  to 
the  character  &  history  of  primitive  human  civilisations,  or  any 
other  subject  whatever  not  strictly  within  the  four  walls  of  my 
subject.  That  subject  is  the  origin,  growth  and  development  of 
human  language  as  it  is  shown  to  us  by  the  embryology  of  the 
language  ordinarily  called  Sanscrit  and  three  ancient  tongues, 
two  dead  &  one  living,  which  have  evidently  come  at  least  into 
contact  with  it,  the  Latin,  Greek  &  Tamil.  I  have  called  my 
work,  for  convenience’  sake,  the  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech;  but 
I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  by  using  this  familiar 
epithet  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply  any  opinion  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  four  languages  included  in  my  survey, 
or  the  race-origin  of  the  peoples  speaking  them  or  even  of  the 
ethnic  origins  of  the  Sanscrit  speaking  peoples.  I  did  not  wish  to 
use  the  word  Sanscrit,  both  because  it  is  only  a  term  meaning 
polished  or  correct  and  designating  the  literary  tongue  of  ancient 
India  as  distinct  from  the  vernaculars  used  by  the  women  & 
the  common  people  and  because  my  scope  is  somewhat  wider 
than  the  classical  tongue  of  the  northern  Hindus.  I  base  my 
conclusions  on  the  evidence  of  the  Sanscrit  language  helped  out 
by  those  parts  of  the  Greek,  Latin  &  Tamil  tongues  which  are 
cognate  to  the  word-families  of  Sanscrit,  and  by  the  origins  of 
Aryan  speech,  I  mean,  properly,  the  origin  of  human  speech  as 
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used  &  developed  by  those  who  fashioned  these  word-families 
and  their  stocks  &  offshoots.  The  significance  of  the  word  Aryan 
as  I  use  it,  goes  no  farther. 

In  such  an  enquiry,  it  is  obvious  that  a  kind  of  science  of 
linguistic  embryology  is  the  first  necessity.  In  other  words,  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  we  get  away  from  the  habits  &  notions 
&  apparent  facts  of  formed  human  speech  in  its  use  by  modern 
&  civilised  people,  only  in  proportion  as  we  get  nearer  to  the 
first  roots  &  rudiments  of  the  structure  of  the  more  ancient  and 
primitive  languages  that  we  shall  have  any  chance  of  making 
really  fruitful  discoveries.  Just  as  from  the  study  of  the  formed 
outward  man,  animal,  plant,  the  great  truths  of  evolution  could 
not  be  discovered  or,  if  discovered,  not  firmly  fixed,  —  just  as 
only  by  going  back  from  the  formed  creature  to  its  skeleton  and 
from  the  skeleton  to  the  embryo  could  the  great  truth  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  in  matter  also  the  great  Vedantic  formula  holds  good 
—  of  a  world  formed  by  development  of  many  forms  from  one 
seed  in  the  will  of  the  Universal  Being,  ya  ekam  bijam  bahudha 
vidadbati,  —  so  also  in  language  if  the  origin  &  unity  of  human 
speech  can  be  found  &  established,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
its  development  was  governed  by  fixed  laws  &  processes,  it  is 
only  by  going  back  to  its  earliest  forms  that  the  discovery  is  to 
be  made  &  proofs  established.  Modern  speech  is  largely  a  fixed 
and  almost  artificial  form,  not  precisely  a  fossil,  but  an  organism 
proceeding  towards  arrest  and  fossilisation.  The  ideas  its  study 
suggests  to  us,  are  well-calculated  to  lead  us  entirely  astray.  In 
modern  language  the  word  is  a  fixed  conventional  symbol  having 
for  no  good  reason  that  we  know  a  significance  we  are  bound 
by  custom  to  attach  [toj  it.  We  mean  by  wolf  a  certain  kind  of 
animal,  but  why  we  use  this  sound  and  not  another  to  mean 
[itj,  except  as  a  mere  lawless  fact  of  historical  development, 
we  do  not  know  &  do  not  care  to  think.  Any  other  sound 
would,  for  us,  be  equally  good  for  the  purpose,  provided  the 
custom-bound  mentality  prevailing  in  our  environment  could 
be  persuaded  to  sanction  it.  It  is  only  when  we  go  back  to  the 
early  tongues  and  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Sanscrit  word  for 
wolf  means  radically  “tearing”  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  one 
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law  at  least  of  the  development  of  language.  Again  in  modern 
speech  we  have  fixed  parts  of  speech;  noun,  adjective,  verb, 
adverb  are  to  us  different  words  even  when  their  forms  are  the 
same.  Only  when  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  tongues  do  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  striking,  the  illuminating  fact  that  in  the  most 
fundamental  forms  a  single  monosyllable  did  service  equally 
for  noun,  adjective,  verb  &  adverb  &  that  man  in  his  earliest 
use  of  speech  probably  made  in  his  mind  little  or  no  conscious 
difference  between  these  various  uses.  We  see  the  word  vrka  in 
modern  Sanscrit  used  only  as  a  noun  signifying  wolf;  in  the  Veda 
it  means  simply  tearing  or  a  tearer,  is  used  indifferently  as  a  noun 
or  adjective,  even  in  its  noun-use  has  much  of  the  freedom  of 
an  adjective  and  can  be  applied  freely  to  a  wolf,  a  demon,  an 
enemy,  a  disruptive  force  or  anything  that  tears.  We  find  in  the 
Veda,  although  there  are  adverbial  forms  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  adverb  in  e  and  ter ,  the  adjective  itself  used  continually 
as  a  pure  adjective  &  yet  in  a  relation  to  the  verb  &  its  action 
which  corresponds  to  our  modern  use  of  adverbs  and  adverbial 
or  prepositional  phrases  or  subordinate  adverbial  clauses.  Still 
more  remarkable,  we  find  nouns  and  adjectives  used  frequently 
as  verbs  with  an  object  in  the  accusative  case  depending  on  the 
verbal  idea  in  their  root.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  the  simplest  &  earliest  forms  of  the  Aryan  tongue  the  use  of 
a  word  was  quite  fluid,  that  a  word  like  cit  for  instance  might 
equally  mean  to  know,  knowing,  knows,  knower,  knowledge  or 
knowingly  &  be  used  by  the  speaker  without  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  particular  employment  he  was  making  of  the  pliant  vocable. 
Again,  the  tendency  to  fixity  in  modern  tongues,  the  tendency 
to  use  words  as  mere  counters  &  symbols  of  ideas,  not  as  living 
entities  themselves  the  parents  of  thought,  creates  a  tendency  to 
limit  severely  the  use  of  a  single  word  in  several  different  senses 
and  also  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  different  words 
for  the  expression  of  a  single  object  or  idea.  When  we  have  got 
the  word  strike  to  mean  a  voluntary  &  organised  cessation  of 
work  by  labourers,  we  are  satisfied;  we  would  be  embarrassed  if 
we  had  to  choose  between  this  and  fifteen  other  words  equally 
common  and  having  the  same  significance;  still  more  should 
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we  feel  embarrassed  if  the  same  word  could  mean  a  blow,  a 
sunbeam,  anger,  death,  life,  darkness,  shelter,  a  house,  food  and 
prayer.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  phenomenon  —  again,  I  suggest,  a 
most  striking  &  illuminative  phenomenon  —  we  find  in  the  early 
history  of  speech.  Even  in  later  Sanscrit  the  wealth  of  apparently 
unconnected  significances  borne  by  a  single  word  is  phenomenal, 
but  in  Vedic  Sanscrit  it  is  more  than  phenomenal  and  offers  a 
serious  stumbling-block  to  any  attempt  by  moderns  to  fix  the 
exact  &  indisputable  sense  of  the  Aryan  hymns.  I  shall  give 
evidence  in  this  work  for  concluding  that  in  yet  earlier  speech  the 
licence  was  much  greater,  that  each  word,  not  only  exceptionally 
but  ordinarily,  was  capable  of  numerous  different  meanings  and 
each  object  or  idea  could  be  expressed  by  many,  often  by  as 
many  as  fifty  different  words  each  derived  from  a  different  root. 
To  our  ideas  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  one  merely  of 
lawless  confusion  negativing  the  very  idea  of  any  law  of  speech 
or  any  possibility  of  a  linguistic  Science,  but  I  shall  show  that 
this  extraordinary  freedom  &  pliancy  arose  inevitably  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  human  speech  in  its  beginnings  &  as  a  result  of 
the  very  laws  which  presided  over  its  pristine  development. 

By  going  back  thus  from  the  artificial  use  of  a  developed 
speech  in  modern  language  nearer  to  the  natural  use  of  prim¬ 
itive  speech  by  our  earlier  forefathers  we  gain  two  important 
points.  We  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  conventional  fixed  connection 
between  the  sound  and  its  sense  and  we  perceive  that  a  certain 
object  is  expressed  by  a  certain  sound  because  for  some  reason  it 
suggested  a  particular  &  striking  action  or  characteristic  which 
distinguished  that  object  to  the  earlier  human  mind.  Ancient 
man  did  not  say  in  his  mind,  as  would  the  sophisticated  modern, 
“Here  is  a  grey  carnivorous  animal,  with  four  legs,  of  the  canine 
species  who  hunts  in  packs  and  is  particularly  associated  in  my 
mind  with  Russia  and  the  winter  &  snow  &  the  steppes;  let 
us  find  a  suitable  name  for  him”;  he  had  fewer  ideas  about 
the  wolf  in  his  mind,  no  preoccupation  with  ideas  of  scientific 
classification  and  much  preoccupation  with  the  physical  facts  of 
his  contact  with  the  wolf.  It  was  the  chief  all-important  physical 
fact  he  selected,  when  he  cried  to  his  companion,  not  “Here  is 
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the  wolf”,  but  simply  “This  tearer”,  ayam  vrkah.  The  question 
remains,  why  the  word  vrkah  more  than  another  suggested  the 
idea  of  tearing.  The  Sanscrit  language  carries  us  one  step  back, 
but  not  yet  to  the  final  step,  by  showing  us  that  it  is  not  the 
formed  word  vrkah  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  but  the  word 
vrc,  that  root  of  which  vrka  is  only  one  of  several  outgrowths. 
For  the  second  obsession  it  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  is  the  modern 
connection  of  the  developed  word  with  some  precise  shade  of  an 
idea  that  we  have  accustomed  it  to  convey.  The  word  delimita¬ 
tion  &  the  complex  sense  it  conveys  are  with  us  wedded  together; 
we  need  not  remember  that  it  comes  from  limes ,  a  boundary,  & 
that  the  single  syllable  lim,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  word, 
does  not  carry  to  us  by  itself  the  fundamental  core  of  the  sense. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  even  in  the  Vedic  times  men 
using  the  word  vrka ,  had  the  sense  of  the  root  vrc  foremost  in 
their  minds  and  it  was  that  root  which  to  their  mentality  was 
the  rigid  fixed  significant  part  of  speech;  the  full  word  being 
still  fluid  and  depending  for  its  use  on  the  associations  wakened 
by  the  root  it  contained.  If  that  be  so,  we  can  see  partly  why 
words  remained  fluid  in  their  sense,  varying  according  to  the 
particular  idea  wakened  by  the  root-sound  in  the  mentality  of 
the  speaker.  We  can  see  also  why  this  root  itself  was  fluid  not  only 
in  its  significance,  but  in  its  use  &  why  even  in  the  formed  and 
developed  word  the  nominal,  adjective,  verbal  &  adverbial  uses 
were  even  in  the  comparatively  late  stage  of  speech  we  find  in  the 
Vedas,  so  imperfectly  distinguished,  so  little  rigid  &  separate,  so 
much  run  into  each  other.  We  get  back  always  to  the  root  as  the 
determining  unit  of  language.  In  the  particular  inquiry  we  have 
before  us,  the  basis  for  a  science  of  language,  we  make  a  most 
important  advance.  We  need  not  inquire  why  vrka  meant  tearer; 
we  shall  inquire  instead  what  the  sound  vrc  meant  to  the  early 
Aryan-speaking  races  and  why  it  bore  the  particular  significance 
or  significances  we  actually  find  imbedded  in  it.  We  have  not  to 
ask  why  dolabra  in  Latin  means  an  axe,  dalmi  in  Sanscrit  means 
Indra’s  thunderbolt,  dalapa  &  data  are  applied  to  weapons,  or 
dalanam  means  crushing  or  Delphi  in  Greek  is  the  name  given  to 
a  place  of  caverns  &  ravines;  but  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  an 
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inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  mother-root  dal  of  which  all  these 
different  but  cognate  uses  are  the  result.  Not  that  the  variations 
noted  have  no  importance,  but  their  importance  is  minor  &  sub¬ 
sidiary.  We  may  indeed  divide  the  history  of  speech-origins  into 
two  parts,  the  embryonic  into  which  research  must  be  immediate 
as  of  the  first  importance,  the  structural  which  is  less  important 
&  therefore  may  be  kept  for  subsequent  &  subsidiary  inquiry. 
In  the  first  we  note  the  roots  of  speech  and  inquire  how  vrc 
came  to  mean  to  tear,  dal  to  split  or  crush,  whether  arbitrarily 
or  by  the  operation  of  some  law  of  Nature;  in  the  second  we 
note  the  modifications  and  additions  by  which  these  roots  grew 
into  developed  words,  word-groups,  word-families  and  word- 
clans  and  why  those  modifications  &  additions  had  the  effect 
on  sense  &  use  which  we  find  them  to  have  exercised,  why  the 
termination  ana  turns  dal  into  an  adjective  or  a  noun  &  what 
is  the  source  &  sense  of  the  variant  terminations  dbra,  bhi,  bha 
(Delphoi,  dalbhah ),  an  (Grk.  on)  &  ana. 

This  superior  importance  of  the  root  in  early  language  to 
the  formed  word  is  one  of  those  submerged  facts  of  language  the 
neglect  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  philology’s 
abortiveness  as  a  Science.  The  first  comparative  philologists 
made,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fatal  mistake  when,  misled  by  the  modern 
preoccupation  with  the  formed  word,  they  fixed  on  the  correla¬ 
tion  pita,  pater,  pater,  Vater,  father  as  the  clef,  the  mulamantra, 
of  their  Science  &  began  to  argue  from  it  to  all  sorts  of  sound  or 
unsound  conclusions.  The  real  clef,  the  real  correlation  is  to  be 
found  in  this  other  agreement,  dalbha,  dalana,  dolabra,  dolon, 
delphi,  leading  to  the  idea  of  a  common  mother-root,  common 
word-families,  common  word-clans,  kindred  word-nations  or, 
as  we  call  them,  languages.  And  if  it  had  been  also  noticed, 
that  in  all  these  languages  dal  means  also  pretence  or  fraud  and 
has  other  common  or  kindred  significances  and  some  attempt 
made  to  discover  the  reason  for  one  sound  having  these  various 
significant  uses,  the  foundation  of  a  real  Science  of  Languages 
might  have  been  formed.  We  should  incidentally  have  discov¬ 
ered,  perhaps,  the  real  connections  of  the  ancient  languages 
&  the  common  mentality  of  the  so-called  Aryan  peoples.  We 
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find  dolabra  in  Latin  for  axe,  we  find  no  corresponding  word 
in  Greek  or  Sanscrit  for  axe;  to  argue  thence  that  the  Aryan 
forefathers  had  not  invented  or  adopted  the  axe  as  a  weapon 
before  their  dispersion,  is  to  land  oneself  in  a  region  of  futile 
&  nebulous  uncertainties  &  rash  inferences.  But  when  we  have 
noted  that  dolabra  in  Latin,  dolon  in  Greek,  dala,  dalapa  & 
dalmi  in  Sanscrit  were  all  various  derivatives  freely  developed 
from  dal,  to  split,  and  all  used  for  some  kind  of  weapon,  we  get 
hold  of  a  fruitful  and  luminous  certainty.  We  see  the  common  or 
original  mentality  working,  we  see  the  apparently  free  &  loose 
yet  really  regular  processes  by  which  words  were  formed;  we  see 
too  that  not  the  possession  of  the  same  identical  formed  words, 
but  the  selection  of  the  root  word  and  of  one  among  several 
children  of  the  same  root  word  to  express  a  particular  object  or 
idea  was  the  secret  both  of  the  common  element  &  of  the  large 
&  free  variation  that  we  actually  find  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Aryan  languages. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  inquiry 
which  I  propose  to  pursue  in  the  present  work.  This  charac¬ 
ter  arises  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  we 
have  before  us,  the  processes  by  which  language  took  birth 
and  formation.  In  the  physical  sciences  we  have  a  simple  and 
homogeneous  material  of  study;  for,  however  complex  may  be 
the  forces  or  constituents  at  work,  they  are  all  of  one  nature  and 
obey  one  class  of  laws;  all  the  constituents  are  forms  developed 
by  the  vibration  of  material  ether,  all  the  forces  are  energies 
of  this  ethereal  vibration  which  have  either  knotted  themselves 
into  these  formal  constituents  of  objects  and  are  at  work  in 
them  or  else  still  work  freely  upon  them  from  outside.  But  in  the 
mental  sciences  we  are  confronted  with  heterogeneous  material 
and  heterogeneous  forces  and  action  of  forces;  we  have  to  deal 
first  with  a  physical  material  and  medium,  the  nature  &  action 
of  which  by  itself  would  be  easy  enough  to  study  and  regular 
enough  in  its  action,  but  for  the  second  element,  the  mental 
agency  working  in  &  upon  its  physical  medium  and  material. 
We  see  a  cricket  ball  flying  through  the  air,  we  know  the  elements 
of  action  &  status  that  work  in  and  upon  its  flight  and  we  can 
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tell  easily  enough  either  by  calculation  or  judgment  not  only 
in  what  direction  it  will  pursue  its  flight,  but  where  it  will  fall. 
We  see  a  bird  flying  through  the  air,  —  a  physical  object  like 
the  cricket  ball  flying  through  the  same  physical  medium;  but 
we  know  neither  in  what  direction  it  will  fly,  nor  where  it  will 
alight.  The  material  is  the  same,  a  physical  body,  the  medium 
is  the  same,  the  physical  atmosphere;  to  a  certain  extent  even 
the  energy  is  the  same,  the  physical  pranic  energy,  as  it  is  called 
in  our  philosophy,  inherent  in  matter.  But  another  force  not 
physical  has  seized  on  this  physical  force,  is  acting  in  it  and  on 
it  and  so  far  as  the  physical  medium  will  allow,  fulfilling  itself 
through  it.  This  force  is  mental  energy,  &  its  presence  suffices 
to  change  the  pure  or  molecular  pranic  energy  we  find  in  the 
cricket  ball  into  the  mixed  or  nervous  pranic  energy  we  find  in 
the  bird.  But  if  we  could  so  develop  our  mental  perceptions  as 
to  be  able  to  estimate  by  judgment  or  measure  by  calculation 
the  force  of  nervous  energy  animating  the  bird  at  the  moment 
of  its  flight,  even  then  we  could  not  determine  its  direction  or 
goal.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the 
energy,  but  a  difference  in  the  agency.  The  agency  is  the  mental 
power  dwelling  in  the  merely  physical  object,  the  power  of  a 
mental  will  which  is  not  only  indwelling  but  to  a  certain  extent 
free.  There  is  an  intention  in  the  bird’s  flight;  if  we  can  perceive 
that  intention,  we  can  then  judge  whither  it  will  fly,  where  it  will 
alight,  provided  always  that  it  does  not  change  its  intention.  The 
cricket  ball  is  also  thrown  by  a  mental  agent  with  an  intention, 
but  that  agent  being  external  and  not  indwelling,  the  ball  cannot, 
once  it  is  propelled  in  a  certain  direction,  with  a  certain  force, 
change  that  direction  or  exceed  that  force  unless  turned  or  driven 
forward  by  a  new  object  it  meets  in  its  flight.  In  itself  it  is  not  free. 
The  bird  is  also  propelled  by  a  mental  agent  with  an  intention, 
in  a  certain  direction,  with  a  certain  force  of  nervous  energy 
in  its  flight.  Let  nothing  change  in  the  mental  will  working  it, 
&  its  flight  may  possibly  be  estimated  &  fixed  like  the  cricket 
ball’s.  It  also  may  be  turned  by  an  object  meeting  it,  a  tree  or  a 
danger  in  the  way,  an  attractive  object  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
mental  power  dwells  within  and  is,  as  we  should  say,  free  to 
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choose  whether  it  shall  be  turned  aside  or  not,  whether  it  shall 
continue  its  way  or  not.  But  also  it  is  free  entirely  to  change 
its  original  intention  without  any  external  reason,  to  increase 
or  diminish  its  output  of  nervous  energy  in  the  act,  to  employ 
it  in  a  direction  and  towards  a  goal  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  original  object  of  the  flight.  We  can  study  &  estimate  the 
physical  &  nervous  forces  it  uses,  but  we  cannot  make  a  science 
of  the  bird’s  flight  unless  we  go  behind  matter  &  material  force 
and  study  the  nature  of  this  conscious  agent  and  the  laws,  if  any, 
which  determine,  annul  or  restrict  its  apparent  freedom. 

Philology  is  the  attempt  to  form  such  a  mental  science,  — 
for  language  has  this  twofold  aspect;  its  material  is  physical, 
the  sounds  formed  by  the  human  tongue  working  on  the  air 
vibrations;  the  energy  using  it  is  nervous,  the  molecular  pranic 
activities  of  the  brain  using  the  vocal  agents  and  itself  used  & 
modified  by  a  mental  energy,  the  nervous  impulse  to  express, 
to  bring  out  of  the  crude  material  of  sensation  the  clearness  & 
preciseness  of  the  idea;  the  agent  using  it  is  a  mental  will,  free  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  but  free  within  the  limits  of  its  physical  material 
to  vary  &  determine  its  use  for  that  purpose  of  the  range  of 
vocal  sound.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  have  governed 
the  formation  of  any  given  human  tongue,  —  and  my  purpose 
now  is  not  [toj  study  the  origins  of  human  speech  generally,  but 
the  origins  of  Aryan  speech,  —  we  must  examine,  first,  the  way 
in  which  the  instrument  of  vocal  sound  has  been  determined 
and  used  by  the  agent,  secondly,  the  way  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  particular  ideas  to  be  expressed  to  the  particular  sound 
or  sounds  which  express  it,  have  been  determined.  There  must 
always  be  these  two  elements,  the  structure  of  the  language,  its 
seeds,  roots,  formation  &  growth,  and  the  psychology  of  the  use 
of  the  structure. 

Alone  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  the  present  structure  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  still  preserves  the  original  type  of  the  Aryan 
structure.  In  this  ancient  tongue  alone,  we  see  not  entirely  in 
all  the  original  forms,  but  in  the  original  essential  parts  &  rules 
of  formation,  the  skeleton,  the  members,  the  entrails  of  this 
organism.  It  is  through  the  study,  then,  of  Sanscrit  especially, 
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aided  by  whatever  light  we  can  get  from  the  more  regular  & 
richly-structured  among  the  other  Aryan  languages,  that  we 
must  seek  for  our  origins.  The  structure  we  find  is  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  initial  simplicity  and  also  of  extraordinarily  methodical 
&  scientific  regularity  of  formation.  We  have  in  Sanscrit  four 
open  sounds  or  pure  vowels,  a ,  i,  u,  r  with  their  lengthened 
forms,  d,  t,  u  and  f  (we  have  to  mention  but  may  omit  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  the  rare  vowel  Ir),  supplemented  by  two  other  open 
sounds  which  the  grammarians  are  probably  right  in  regarding 
as  impure  vowels  or  modifications  of  i  and  u ;  they  are  the  vowels 
e  and  o,  each  with  its  farther  modification  into  ai  and  an.  Then 
we  have  five  symmetrical  vargas  or  classes  of  closed  sounds  or 
consonants,  the  gutturals,  k,  kb,  g,  gb,  n,  the  palatals,  c ,  ch, 
j,  jb,  n,  the  cerebrals,  answering  approximately  to  the  English 
dentals,  t,  tb,  d,  dh ,  n,  the  pure  dentals,  answering  to  the  Celtic 
and  Continental  dentals  we  find  in  Irish  and  in  French,  Spanish 
or  Italian,  t,  tb,  d,  dh,  n  &  the  labials,  p,  ph,  b,  bh,  m.  Each  of 
these  classes  consists  of  a  hard  sound,  k,  c,  t,  t,  p  with  its  aspirate, 
kb,  ch,  tb,  tb,  ph,  a  corresponding  soft  sound  g,  j,  d,  d,  b  with  its 
aspirate  gb,  jb,  dh,  dh,  bh,  and  a  class  nasal,  n,  n,  n,  n,  m.  But 
of  these  nasals  only  the  last  three  have  any  separate  existence 
or  importance;  the  others  are  modifications  of  the  general  nasal 
sound,  m-n,  which  are  found  only  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
consonants  of  their  class  and  are  brought  into  existence  by  that 
conjunction.  The  cerebral  class  is  also  a  peculiar  class;  they  have 
so  close  a  kinship  to  the  dental  both  in  sound  and  in  use  that 
they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  modified  dentals,  rather  than 
an  original  separate  class.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
vowels  and  consonants  we  have  a  class  composed  of  the  four 
liquids  y,  r,  l,  v,  which  were  evidently  treated  as  semivowels, 
y  being  the  semivowel  form  of  i,  v  of  u,  r  of  r,  /  of  Ir,  —  this 
semivowel  character  of  r  and  /  is  the  reason  why  in  Latin  prosody 
they  have  not  always  the  full  value  of  the  consonant,  why  for 
instance  the  u  in  volucris  is  optionally  long  or  short;  we  have  the 
triple  sibilation  s,  s  and  s,  s  palatal,  s  cerebral,  s  dental;  we  have 
the  pure  aspirate,  b.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  cerebral 
class  &  the  variable  nasal,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think,  that 
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the  Sanscrit  alphabet  represents  the  original  vocal  instrument  of 
Aryan  speech.  Its  regular,  symmetrical  and  methodical  character 
is  evident  and  might  tempt  us  to  see  in  it  a  creation  of  some 
scientific  intellect,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Nature  in  a  certain 
portion  of  her  pure  physical  action  has  precisely  this  regularity, 
symmetry  &  fixity  and  that  the  mind,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier 
unintellectualised  action,  when  man  is  more  guided  by  sensation 
&  impulse  &  hasty  perception,  tends  to  bring  in  the  element  of 
irregularity  &  caprice  and  not  a  greater  method  and  symmetry. 
We  may  even  say,  not  absolutely,  but  within  the  range  of  the 
linguistic  facts  &  periods  available  to  us,  the  greater  the  sym¬ 
metry  &  unconscious  scientific  regularity,  the  more  ancient  the 
stage  of  the  language.  The  advanced  stages  of  language  show  an 
increasing  detrition,  deliquescence,  capricious  variation,  the  loss 
of  useful  sounds,  the  passage,  sometimes  transitory,  sometimes 
permanent  of  slight  &  unnecessary  variations  of  the  same  sound 
to  the  dignity  of  separate  letters.  Such  a  variation,  unsuccessful 
in  permanence,  can  be  seen  in  the  Vedic  modification  of  the  soft 
cerebral  d  into  a  cerebral  liquid,  /.  This  sound  disappears  in 
later  Sanscrit,  but  has  fixed  itself  in  Tamil  and  Marathi.  Such  is 
the  simple  instrument  out  of  which  the  majestic  &  expressive 
harmonies  of  the  Sanscrit  language  have  been  formed. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  by  the  earlier  Aryans  for  the 
formation  of  words  seems  to  have  been  equally  symmetrical, 
methodical  &  in  close  touch  with  the  physical  facts  of  vocal 
expression.  These  letters  are  used  as  so  many  seed  sounds; 
out  of  them  primitive  root  sounds  are  formed  by  the  simple 
combination  of  the  four  vowels  or  less  frequently  the  modified 
vowels  with  each  of  the  consonants,  the  two  dependent  nasals 
n  and  h  and  the  cerebral  nasal  n  excepted.  Thus  with  d  as  a 
base  sound,  the  early  Aryans  were  able  to  make  for  themselves 
root  sounds  which  they  used  indifferently  as  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs  or  adverbs  to  express  root  ideas,  —  da ,  da,  di,  di,  du,  du, 
dr,  dr.  All  these  roots  did  not  endure  as  separate  words,  but 
those  which  died,  left  an  often  vigorous  progeny  behind  them 
which  preserve  in  themselves  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
their  progenitor.  Especially  have  the  roots  formed  by  the  short 
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a  passed  out  of  use  without  a  single  exception.  In  addition  the 
Aryans  could  form  if  they  chose  the  modified  root  sounds  de, 
dai,  do,  dan.  The  vowel  bases  were  also  used,  since  the  nature  of 
speech  permitted  it,  as  root  sounds  &  root  words.  But  obviously 
this  kernel  of  language,  though  it  might  suffice  for  primitive  be¬ 
ings,  is  too  limited  in  range  to  satisfy  the  self- extensive  tendency 
of  human  speech.  We  see  therefore  a  class  of  secondary  root 
sounds  and  root  words  grow  up  from  the  primitive  root  by  the 
farther  addition  to  it  of  any  of  the  consonant  sounds  with  its 
necessary  or  natural  modification  of  the  already  existing  root 
idea.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  the  now  lost  primitive  root  da,  it  was 
possible  to  have  four  guttural  short  secondary  roots,  dak,  dakb, 
dag,  dagh  &  four  long,  dak,  dakb,  dag,  dagb,  which  might  be 
regarded  either  as  separate  words  or  long  forms  of  the  short  root; 
so  also  eight  palatal,  eight  cerebral,  with  the  two  nasal  forms 
dan  &  dan,  making  ten,  ten  dental,  ten  labial,  eight  liquid,  six 
sibilant  and  two  aspirate  secondary  roots.  It  was  possible  also 
to  nasalise  any  of  these  forms,  establishing  for  instance  dank, 
dankh,  dang  &  datigb.  It  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
all  these  roots  existed  in  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Aryan  speech, 
but  by  the  time  of  our  first  literary  records,  the  greater  number 
of  them  have  disappeared,  some  leaving  behind  them  a  scanty  or 
numerous  progeny,  others  perishing  with  their  frail  descendants. 
If  we  take  a  single  example,  the  primitive  base  root  ma,  we  find 
ma  itself  dead,  but  existing  in  the  noun  forms  ma,  ma  &  mam, 
matib,  matam;  mak  existing  only  in  the  nasal  form  mahk  &  in 
its  own  descendants,  makara,  makura,  makula  etc  &  in  tertiary 
formations  makk  &  maks;  makb  still  existing  as  a  root  word  in 
the  forms  makb  and  mankh;  mag  only  in  its  descendants  and 
in  its  nasal  form  mang,  magb  in  its  nasalised  form  mangb;  mac 
still  alive,  but  childless  except  in  its  nasal  disguise  mane;  mach 
dead  with  its  posterity;  maj  alive  in  its  descendants  and  its  nasal 
form  man],  majh  wholly  obsolete.  We  find  in  the  long  forms  ma 
and  manks  as  separate  roots  &  words  with  mak,  makb,  magb  & 
mac  as  their  substantial  parts,  but  more  usually  deriving  it  would 
seem  from  a  lengthening  of  the  short  root  than  from  the  long 
form  as  a  separate  root.  Finally,  tertiary  roots  have  been  formed 
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less  regularly  but  still  with  some  freedom  by  the  addition  of 
semivowels  to  the  seed  sound,  in  either  primitive  or  secondary 
roots,  thus  giving  us  roots  like  dhyai,  dhvan,  sru,  hlad,  or  of 
other  consonants  where  the  combination  was  possible,  giving 
us  roots  like  stu,  scyut ,  hrud  etc,  or  else  by  the  addition  of 
another  consonant  to  the  final  of  the  secondary  root,  giving 
us  forms  like  vail ,  majj,  etc.  These  are  the  pure  root  forms. 
But  a  sort  of  illegitimate  tertiary  root  is  formed  by  the  vowel 
guna  or  modification,  as,  for  example,  of  the  vowel  r  into  ar 
&  f  into  dr,  so  that  we  have  the  alternative  forms  rc  and  arc 
or  ark-,  the  forms  cars  &  car,  replacing  crs  &  cr  which  are 
now  dead,  the  forms  mrj  and  marj  etc.  We  find,  too,  certain 
early  tendencies  of  consonantal  modification,  such  as  an  initial 
tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  palatal  c,  ch  and  j,  jh,  replacing  them 
by  k  and  g,  a  tendency  entirely  fulfilled  in  Latin,  but  arrested  in 
the  course  of  half-fulfilment  in  Sanscrit.  This  principle  of  guna 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  the  physical  formation 
of  the  language  &  of  its  psychological  development,  especially 
as  it  introduces  a  first  element  of  doubt  and  confusion  into 
an  otherwise  crystal  clearness  of  structure  &  perfect  mechanic 
regularity  of  formation.  The  vowel  guna  or  modification  works 
by  the  substitution  either  of  the  modified  vowel,  e  for  i,  o  for 
u,  so  that  we  have  from  vi  the  case  form  ves  (veh),  from  jdnu 
the  case  form  janoh,  or  of  the  pure  semivowel  sound,  y  for  i,  v 
for  u,  r  or,  a  little  impurely,  ra  for  r,  so  that  from  vi  we  have 
the  verbal  form  vyantah,  from  su  the  verbal  form  asvat,  from 
vr  or  vrt  the  noun  vrata,  or  else  of  the  supported  semivowel 
sound,  ay  for  i,  av  for  u,  ar  for  r,  al  for  lr,  so  that  we  have 
from  vi  the  noun  vayas,  from  sru  the  noun  sravas,  from  sr  the 
noun  saras,  from  klrp  the  noun  kalpa.  These  forms  constitute 
the  simple  gunation  of  the  short  vowel  sounds  a,  i,  u,  r,  lr;  in 
addition  we  have  the  long  modification  or  vriddhi,  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  lengthening  which  gives  us  the  long  forms  of 
the  vowels;  we  have  ai  or  ay  from  i,  an  or  av  from  u,  dr  from 
r,  dl  from  lr,  while  a  has  no  vriddhi  proper  but  only  the  length¬ 
ening  a.  The  principal  confusion  that  arises  out  of  this  primitive 
departure  from  simplicity  of  sound-development  is  the  frequent 
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uncertainty  between  a  regular  secondary  root  and  the  irregular 
gunated  root.  We  have  for  instance  the  regular  root  ar  deriving 
from  the  primitive  root  a  and  the  illegitimate  root  ar  deriving 
from  the  primitive  root  r;  we  have  the  forms  kala  and  kala, 
which,  if  judged  only  by  their  structure,  may  derive  either  from 
klr  or  from  kal ;  we  have  ay  as  and  ay  us  which,  similarly  judged, 
may  derive  either  from  the  root  forms  a  and  a  or  from  the  root 
forms  i  and  i.  The  main  consonantal  modifications  in  Sanscrit 
are  structural  &  consist  [of]  the  assimilation  of  like  consonants, 
a  hard  sound  becoming  soft  by  association  with  a  soft  sound, 
a  soft  sound  hard  by  association  with  a  hard  sound,  aspirates 
being  replaced  in  conjunction  by  the  corresponding  unaspirated 
sound  and  modifying  their  companion  in  return,  eg  lapsyate  and 
labdhum  from  labb  substituted  for  labb-syate  and  labh-tum, 
vyudha  from  vyiib  replacing  vyuh-ta.  Beyond  this  tendency  to 
obey  certain  subtle  but  easily  recognisable  tendencies  of  mutual 
modification,  which  in  themselves  suggest  only  certain  minor 
and  unimportant  doubts,  the  one  really  corruptive  tendency  in 
Sanscrit  is  the  arrested  impulse  towards  disappearance  of  the 
palatal  family.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  such  forms  as  ketu 
can  be  considered  by  Indian  grammarians,  quite  erroneously,  to 
proceed  from  the  root  cit  and  not  from  the  root  kit  which  is 
its  natural  parent.  In  reality,  however,  the  only  genuine  palatal 
modifications  are  those  in  sandhi,  which  substitute  k  for  c,  g 
for  j  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  in  certain  combinations,  eg  lagna 
for  lajna,  vaktr  for  vactr,  vakva  for  vacva,  the  noun  vakya  from 
the  root  vac,  the  perfect  cikaya  &  cikye  from  ci.  Side  by  side 
with  these  modificatory  combinations  we  have  regular  forms, 
such  as  yajna,  vdcya,  cicdya,  cicye.  It  is  even  open  to  question 
whether  the  forms  cikaya,  cikye  are  not  rather  from  the  root  ki 
than  actual  descendants  from  the  parent  root  ci  in  whose  nest 
they  have  found  a  home. 

These  elements  of  variation  noted,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
follow  the  second  stage  in  the  flowering  of  speech  from  the  root 
state  to  the  stage  in  which  we  pass  on  by  a  natural  transition 
to  the  structural  development  of  language.  So  far  we  have  a 
language  formed  of  the  simplest  and  most  regular  elements;  the 
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seed  sounds  a ,  i,  u,  k,  kh  etc  —  eight  vowels  &  their  modi¬ 
fications,  four  in  number;  five  classes  of  consonants  &  three 
nasals;  one  quaternary  of  liquids  or  semivowels;  three  sibilants; 
one  aspirate;  based  on  each  of  these,  their  first  developments, 
the  primitive  and  parent  roots,  as  from  the  seed  sound  v,  the 
primitive  root  group  va ,  va,  vi,  vi,  vu ,  vu ,  vr,  vr  and  possibly  ve, 
vai,  vo,  van-,  round  each  primitive  root  its  family  of  secondary 
roots,  round  the  primitive  va  its  family,  vak,  vakh,  vag,  vagh, 
vac,  vach,  vaj,  vajh,  vat,  vath,  vad,  vadh,  van,  vat,  vath,  vad, 
vadh,  van,  vap,  vaph,  vab,  vabh,  vam,  &  possibly  vay,  var, 
val  &  vav,  vas,  vas,  vas,  vab;  —  the  eight  or  more  families  of 
this  group  forming  a  root  clan,  with  a  certain  variable  number 
of  tertiary  descendants  such  as  vatic,  vahj,  vand,  vail,  vams, 
vamh,  vraj,  etc.  Forty  of  these  clans  would  constitute  the  whole 
range  of  primitive  language.  Each  word  would  in  the  primitive 
nature  of  language,  like  each  man  in  the  primitive  constitution 
of  human  society,  fulfil  at  once  several  functions,  noun,  verb, 
adjective  and  adverb  at  once,  the  inflection  of  the  voice,  the  use 
of  gesture  &  the  quickness  of  the  instinct  making  up  for  the 
absence  of  delicacy  &  precision  in  the  shades  of  speech.  Such  a 
language  though  of  small  compass  would  be  one,  it  is  clear,  of 
great  simplicity,  of  a  mechanical  regularity  of  formation,  built 
up  perfectly  in  its  small  range  by  the  automatic  methods  of 
Nature,  and  sufficient  to  express  the  first  physical  &  emotional 
needs  of  the  human  race.  But  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
intellect  would  in  time  compel  a  fresh  growth  of  language  and 
a  more  intricate  flowering  of  forms.  The  first  instrument  in  such 
a  growth,  the  first  in  urgency,  importance  &  time,  would  be 
the  impulse  towards  distinguishing  more  formally  between  the 
action,  the  agent  and  the  object,  &  therefore  of  establishing 
some  sort  of  formal  distinction,  however  vague  at  first,  between 
the  noun-idea  and  the  verb-idea.  The  second  impulse,  possibly 
simultaneous,  would  be  towards  distinguishing  structurally,  — 
for  it  is  possible  that  the  various  root  forms  of  one  family  were 
already  used  for  that  object,  —  between  the  various  times  and 
shades  of  the  action,  of  establishing  in  modern  language  tense 
forms,  voices,  moods.  The  third  impulse  would  be  towards  the 
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formal  distinction  of  various  attributes,  such  as  number  &  gen¬ 
der,  &  various  relations  of  the  agent  &  object  themselves  to 
the  action,  of  establishing  case  forms  &  forms  of  singularity, 
duality,  plurality.  The  elaboration  of  special  forms  for  adjective 
and  adverb  seems  to  have  been  a  later,  the  latter  in  fact  the  latest 
of  the  operations  of  structural  development,  because  in  the  early 
mentality  the  need  of  these  distinctions  was  the  least  pressing. 

When  we  examine  how  the  old  Aryan  speakers  managed 
the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  &  this  new  &  richer  efflorescence 
of  the  language  plant,  we  find  that  Nature  in  them  was  per¬ 
fectly  faithful  to  the  principle  of  her  first  operations  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  mighty  structure  of  the  Sanscrit  language  was 
built  up  by  a  very  slight  extension  of  her  original  movement. 
This  extension  was  secured  &  made  possible  by  the  simple, 
necessary  &  inevitable  device  of  using  the  vowels  a ,  i,  u  &  r 
with  their  long  forms  and  modifications  as  enclitic  or  support 
sounds  subsequently  prefixed  sometimes  to  the  root,  but  at  first 
used  to  form  appendage  sounds  only.  The  Aryans  by  the  aid  of 
this  device  proceeded,  just  as  they  had  formed  root  words  by 
adding  the  consonant  sounds  to  the  primitive  root  sounds,  by 
adding  for  instance  d  or  /  to  va  had  formed  vad  &  val,  so  now 
to  form  structural  sounds  by  adding  to  the  developed  root  word 
any  of  the  same  consonant  sounds,  pure  or  conjunct  with  others, 
with  an  enclitic  sound  either  as  the  connective  support  or  the 
formatory  support  or  both,  or  else  by  adding  the  enclitic  sound 
alone  as  a  substantial  appendage.  Thus,  having  the  root  vad ,  they 
could  form  from  it  at  their  will  by  the  addition  of  the  consonant 
t,  vadat ,  vadit,  vadut ,  vadrt  or  vadata,  vadita,  vaduta,  vadrta,  or 
vadati,  vaditi,  vaduti,  vadrti  or  vadatu,  vaditu,  vadutu ,  vadrtu, 
or  else  vadatr,  vaditr,  vadutr,  vadrtr;  or  else  they  could  use 
the  enclitic  only  &  form  vada ,  vadi,  vadu,  vadr;  or  they  could 
employ  the  conjunct  sounds  tr,  ty,  tv,  tin,  tn,  and  produce  such 
forms  as  vadatra,  vadatya,  vadatva,  vadatma,  vadatna.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  do  not  find  and  would  not  expect  to  find  all  these 
possibilities  actually  used  in  the  case  of  a  single  word.  With  the 
growth  of  intellectual  richness  &  precision  there  would  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  growth  in  the  mental  will-action  &  the  supersession 
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of  the  mechanical  mind-processes  by  more  clearly  &  consciously 
selective  mind-processes.  Nevertheless  we  do  find  practically  all 
these  forms  distributed  over  the  root  clans  &  families  of  the 
Aryan  word-nation.  We  find  the  simple  nominal  forms  built  by 
the  addition  of  the  sole  enclitic  richly  &  almost  universally  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  richness  of  forms  is  much  greater  in  earlier  Aryan 
speech  than  in  later  literature.  From  the  root  san,  for  instance, 
we  find  in  Vedic  speech  all  the  forms  sana,  sani,  sanu  (contracted 
into  snu),  but  in  later  Sanscrit  they  have  all  disappeared.  We  find 
also  in  Veda  variants  like  caratha  &  caratha,  rati  &  rati ,  but  in 
later  Sanscrit  caratha  has  been  rejected,  rati  &  rati  preserved  but 
rigidly  distinguished  in  their  significance.  We  find  most  roots  in 
possession  of  the  a  noun  form,  many  in  possession  of  the  i  form, 
some  in  possession  of  the  u  form.  We  find  a  preference  for  the 
simple  hard  consonant  over  the  aspirate  and  the  soft;  p  is  more 
frequent  in  structural  nouns  than  ph  or  bh,  but  both  ph  &  bh 
occur;  p  is  more  frequent  than  b,  but  b  occurs.  We  find  certain 
consonants  preferred  over  others,  especially  k,  t,  n,  s  either  in 
themselves  or  in  their  combinations;  we  find  certain  appendage 
forms  like  as,  in,  an,  at,  tr,  vat,  van,  formalised  into  regular 
nominal  and  verbal  terminations.  We  see  double  appendages; 
side  by  side  with  the  simple  jitvd,  we  may  have  jitvara,  jitvan 
etc.  Throughout  we  see  or  divine  behind  the  present  state  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  a  wide  &  free  natural  labour  of  formation 
followed  by  a  narrowing  process  of  rejection  &  selection.  But 
always  the  same  original  principle,  either  simply  or  complexly 
applied,  with  modification  or  without  modification  of  the  root 
vowels  &  consonants,  is  &  remains  the  whole  basis  &  means  of 
noun  structure. 

In  the  variations  of  the  verb,  in  the  formation  of  case  we 
find  always  the  same  principle.  The  root  conjugates  itself  by  the 
addition  of  appendages  such  as  mi,  si,  ti  etc,  m,  s,  t,  ta,  va  (all 
of  them  forms  used  also  for  nominal  structures)  either  simply  or 
with  the  support  of  the  enclitic  a,  i  or  rarely  u,  short,  lengthened 
or  modified,  giving  us  such  forms  as  vacmi,  vadami,  vaksi,  vadasi 
or  vadasi,  vadat,  vadati,  vadati.  In  the  verb  forms  other  devices 
are  used  such  as  the  insertion  of  an  appendage  like  n,  nd,  nu  or 
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ni  in  preference  to  the  simple  vowel  enclitic;  the  prefixing  of  the 
enclitic  a  to  help  out  or  augment  the  fixing  of  tense  significance; 
the  reduplication  of  the  essential  part  of  the  root  in  various 
ways;  etc.  We  notice  the  significant  fact  that  even  here  Vedic 
Sanscrit  is  much  richer  &  freer  in  its  variations,  Sanscrit  itself 
more  narrow,  rigid  &  selective,  the  former  using  alternative 
forms  like  bbavati,  bhavdti ,  bbavat,  the  latter  rejecting  all  but 
the  first.  The  case  inflexions  differ  from  the  verb-forms  only 
in  the  appendages  preferred,  not  in  their  principle  or  even  in 
themselves;  as,  am,  es,  os,  dm  are  all  verbal  as  well  as  nominal 
inflexions.  Substantially  the  whole  of  the  language  with  all  its 
forms  &  inflexions  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  use  by  Nature  in 
man  of  one  single  rich  device,  one  single  fixed  principle  of  sound 
formation  employed  with  surprisingly  few  variations,  with  an 
astonishingly  fixed,  imperative  &  almost  tyrannous  regularity 
but  also  a  free  &  even  superfluous  original  abundance  in  the 
formation.  The  inflexional  character  of  Aryan  speech  is  itself  no 
accident  but  the  inevitable  result,  almost  physically  inevitable,  of 
the  first  seed-selection  of  sound  process,  that  original  apparently 
trifling  selection  of  the  law  of  the  individual  being  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  Nature’s  infinitely  varied  regularities.  Fidelity  to  the 
principle  already  selected  being  once  observed,  the  rest  results 
from  the  very  nature  &  necessities  of  the  sound-instrument  that 
is  employed.  Therefore,  in  the  outward  form  of  language,  we 
see  the  operation  of  a  regular  natural  law  proceeding  almost 
precisely  as  Nature  proceeds  in  the  physical  world  to  form  a 
vegetable  or  an  animal  genus  &  its  species. 

We  have  taken  one  step  in  the  perception  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  origin  &  growth  of  language;  but  this  step  is  nothing 
or  little  unless  we  can  find  an  equal  regularity,  an  equal  reign 
of  fixed  process  on  the  psychological  side,  in  the  determining  of 
the  relation  of  particular  sense  to  particular  sound.  No  arbitrary 
or  intellectual  choice  but  a  natural  selection  has  determined  the 
growth  &  arrangement  of  the  sounds,  simple  or  structural,  in 
their  groups  &  families.  Is  it  an  arbitrary  or  intellectual  choice  or 
a  law  of  natural  selection  that  has  determined  their  significances? 
If  the  latter  be  true  &  it  must  be  so  if  any  Science  of  language 
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be  possible,  then  having  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  significant 
sounds,  certain  truths  follow  inevitably.  First,  the  seed  sound 
v  for  example  must  have  in  it  something  inherent  to  it  which 
connected  it  in  man’s  mind  originally,  in  the  first  natural  state 
of  speech,  with  the  actual  senses  borne  by  the  primitive  roots 
va,  vd,  vi,  vi,  vu ,  vu,  vr,  vr  in  the  primitive  language.  Secondly, 
whatever  variations  there  are  in  sense  between  these  roots  must 
be  determined  originally  by  some  inherent  tendency  of  signif¬ 
icance  in  the  variable  or  vowel  element,  a,  d,  i,  i,  u,  u,  r,  f. 
Thirdly,  the  secondary  roots  depending  on  va,  vac,  vakh,  vahj, 
vam,  val,  vap,  vah,  vas,  vas  etc  must  have  a  common  element 
in  their  significances  and,  so  far  as  they  varied  originally,  must 
have  varied  as  a  result  of  the  element  of  difference,  the  conso¬ 
nantal  termination  c,  kh,  j,  m,  l,  p,  h,  s,  s  respectively.  Finally, 
in  the  structural  state  of  language,  although  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  power  of  conscious  selection  other  determining  factors 
may  have  entered  into  the  selection  of  particular  significances 
for  particular  words,  yet  the  original  factor  cannot  have  been 
entirely  inoperative  and  such  forms  as  vadana,  vadatra,  vada 
etc  must  have  been  governed  in  the  development  of  their  sense 
dominantly  by  their  substantial  &  common  sound-element,  to 
a  certain  extent  by  their  variable  &  subordinate  element.  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  by  an  examination  of  the  Sanscrit  language  that 
all  these  laws  are  actually  true  of  Aryan  speech,  their  truth  being 
borne  out  or  often  established  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  by 
the  facts  of  the  language. 
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The  language  of  man  is  not  framed  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  as 
indeed  are  all  things  that  the  soul  uses  in  this  mortal  journey. 
By  the  threefold  energy  of  eternal  truth,  manifesting  force  and 
sustaining  delight  everything  is  created  as  a  type  in  the  world  of 
[Seal,  the  mahat  of  the  ancients,  in  the  principle  of  self-manifest 
and  perfectly  arranged  knowledge,  it  is  diversely  developed  by 
the  more  discursive  but  less  surefooted  agencies  of  intellectual 
mind.  Imagination  hunts  after  new  variations,  memory  and 
association  corrupt,  analogy  perverts,  sensation,  emotion,  plea¬ 
sure  seize  violent  and  partial  satisfaction.  Hence,  change,  decay, 
death,  rebirth,  —  the  law  of  the  world.  All  this  takes  place  in 
the  descent  into  the  worlds  of  mind  and  the  worlds  of  matter. 
Therefore  mankind  has  one  original  language  based  on  certain 
eternal  types  of  sound,  developed  by  certain  laws  of  rhythmic 
variation,  perfectly  harmonious  and  symmetrical  in  its  structure 
and  evolution.  This  is  the  devabhasha  and  is  spoken  in  the  Satya 
yuga.  Then  it  suffers  change,  detrition,  collapse.  Innumerable 
languages,  dialects,  vernaculars  are  born.  The  guardians  of  the 
sacred  language  attempt  always  to  bring  back  the  early  purity, 
but  even  they  cannot  do  it;  they  reconstruct  it  from  time  to  time, 
compromise  with  the  new  tendencies,  preserve  something  of  the 
skeleton,  lose  the  flesh,  blood,  sinew,  much  of  the  force  &  spirit. 
This  reconstructed  language  they  call  Sanskrit;  all  else  Prakrit. 

The  backbone  of  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  the  roots  of 
the  original  language  that  survive;  the  rest  is  the  various  prin¬ 
ciples  of  word-formation.  Accordingly  in  the  languages  of  the 
world  which  are  nearest  to  the  old  sacred  language,  the  ancient 
Aryan  languages,  there  is  one  common  element,  —  the  roots,  the 
elemental  word-formations  from  the  roots  and  so  much  of  the 
original  significance  as  survives  variety  of  mental  development 
playing  on  different  lines  and  to  different  purposes.  The  object  of 
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this  treatise  is  to  provide  a  reasoned  basis,  built  up  on  the  facts  of 
the  old  languages,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Celtic,  Tamil, 
Persian,  Arabic,  for  a  partial  reconstruction,  not  of  the  original 
devabhasha,  but  of  the  latest  forms  commonly  original  to  the 
variations  in  these  languages.  I  shall  take  the  four  languages, 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Tamil  first,  to  build  up  my  scheme 
and  then  support  it  by  the  four  other  tongues.  I  omit  all  argument 
and  handling  of  possible  objections,  because  the  object  of  this 
work  is  suggestive  and  constructive  only,  not  apologetic.  When 
the  whole  scheme  is  stated  and  has  been  worked  out  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  is  possible  in  the  limits  I  have  here 
set  myself,  the  time  will  come  for  debate.  Over  an  uncompleted 
exegesis,  it  would  be  premature. 

I  shall  first  indicate  the  principle  on  which  the  roots  of  the 
devabhasha  were  formed.  All  shabda  (vak)  as  it  manifests  out 
of  the  akasha  by  the  force  of  Matariswan,  the  great  active  and 
creative  energy,  and  is  put  in  its  place  in  the  flux  of  formed  things 
(apas)  carries  with  it  certain  definite  significances  (artha).  These 
are  determined  by  the  elements  through  which  it  has  passed. 
Shabda  appears  in  the  akasha,  travels  through  vayu,  the  second 
element  in  which  sparsha  is  the  vibration;  by  the  vibrations 
of  sparsha,  it  creates  in  tejas,  the  third  element,  certain  forms, 
and  so  arrives  into  being  with  these  three  characteristics,  first, 
certain  contactual  vibrations,  secondly,  a  particular  kind  of  tejas 
or  force,  thirdly,  a  particular  form.  These  determine  the  bhava  or 
general  sensation  it  creates  in  the  mind  and  from  that  sensation 
develop  its  various  precise  meanings  according  to  the  form  which 
it  is  used  to  create. 
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The  Elementary  Roots  of  Language 
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The  elementary  roots  of  language  are  in  sound  the  vowel  or 
semivowel  roots,  and  in  sense  those  which  convey  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  being,  burdened  with  the  cognate  &  immediately 
resultant  ideas  of  the  substance  that  pervades  and  the  motion 
that  bridges  the  space  &  time  through  which  being  expresses 
itself,  in  which  it  exists  and  relates  its  different  points  to  each 
other.  These  ideas  inherent  in  knowledge  would  in  a  primitive 
race  work  themselves  out  dimly,  by  a  slow  process,  from  the 
initial  expression  of  immediate  feelings,  experiences,  sensations 
and  needs.  But  the  speakers  of  the  Aryan  language  were  not, 
according  to  my  theory,  entirely  primitive  and  undeveloped. 
They  developed  language  from  the  essential  force  of  the  sounds 
they  used  with  some  sort  of  philosophical  harmony  and  rational 
order.  They  to  some  extent  arranged  language  in  its  development 
instead  of  merely  allowing  it  to  develop  fortuitously  its  own 
arrangement. 

The  elementary  vowel  roots  which  concern  us,  are  the  roots 
a  (a),  i  (i),  u  (w)  &  r  (f),  the  semivowel  roots  the  V  &  Y  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  modified  vowels  e  and  o  are  in  the  Aryan  languages 
secondary  sounds  conjunct  of  a  and  i,  a  and  u.  The  diphthongs 
at  and  an  with  their  Greek  variations  ei  and  on  are  tertiary 
modifications  of  e  &  o.  Another  conjunct  vowel  Ir  is  a  survival 
of  a  more  ancient  order  of  things  in  which  /  and  r  no  less  than  v 
and  y  were  considered  as  semivowels  or  rather  as  either  vowel 
or  consonant  according  to  usage.  R  as  a  vowel  has  survived  in 
the  vowel  r,  /  as  a  separate  vowel  has  perished,  but  its  semivowel 
value  survives  in  the  metrical  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  tongue  of 
which  a  faint  trace  survives  in  Sanskrit,  by  which  /  &  r  in  a 
conjunct  consonant  may  or  may  not,  at  will,  affect  the  quantity 
of  the  preceding  syllable. 
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I  shall  consider  first  the  vowel  roots.  They  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  a,  i,  u  and  r,  and  all  four  of  them  indicate  primarily  the  idea 
of  being,  existence  in  some  elementary  aspect  or  modification 
suggested  by  the  innate  quality  or  guna  of  the  sound  denoting 
it.  A  in  its  short  form  indicates  being  in  its  simplicity  without 
any  farther  idea  of  modification  or  quality,  mere  or  initial  being 
creative  of  space,  i  an  intense  state  of  existence,  being  narrowed, 
forceful  and  insistent,  tending  to  a  goal,  seeking  to  occupy  space, 
u  a  wide,  extended  but  not  diffused  state  of  existence,  being  me¬ 
dial  and  firmly  occupant  of  space,  r  a  vibrant  state  of  existence, 
pulsing  in  space,  being  active  about  a  point,  within  a  limit.  The 
lengthened  forms  of  these  vowels  add  only  a  greater  intensity  to 
the  meaning  of  the  original  forms,  but  the  lengthening  of  the  a 
modifies  more  profoundly.  It  brings  in  the  sense  of  space  already 
created  &  occupied  by  the  diffusion  of  the  simple  state  of  being 
—  a  diffused  or  pervasive  state  of  existence.  These  significances 
are,  I  suggest,  eternally  native  to  these  sounds  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  determined  the  use  of  them  in  language  by  Aryan 
speakers.  To  follow  these  developments  and  modifications  it  is 
necessary  to  take  these  roots  one  by  one  in  themselves  and  in 
their  derivatives. 

From  the  persistent  evidence  of  the  Sanscrit  language  it  is 
clear  that  to  the  initial  idea  of  existence  the  Aryans  attached,  as 
fundamental  circumstances  of  being,  the  farther  ideas  of  motion, 
contact,  sound,  form  and  action  and  there  are  few  root-families 
in  which  there  are  not  the  six  substantial  ideas  which  form  the 
starting  point  of  all  farther  development  of  use  and  significance. 

Neither  the  root  a  itself  nor  its  lengthened  form  a  occurs 
as  an  actual  verb  in  any  of  the  acknowledged  Aryan  languages, 
but  in  the  Tamil  we  find  the  root  a  (akiradu  as  it  is  described  in 
the  Tamil  system)  in  the  sense  to  be  and  a  number  of  derivative 
significations.  The  verbals  formed  from  this  verb,  aka  and  ana, 
are  utilised  in  the  language  to  give  a  vague  adjectival  sense  to 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached  or  to  modify  a  previous 
adjectival  signification. 


The  An  Family 


Proceeding  always  from  the  basis  that  the  seed  sound  A  is  es¬ 
pecially  significative  of  vaguely  extended  being  with  a  point  of 
beginning  or  station,  but  no  fixed  limit,  we  shall  see  how  this 
root  guna  works  out  in  the  word-clans  and  families  which  belong 
to  this  small  but  important  tribe. 

Let  us  take  for  our  starting-point  the  dental  &  cerebral 
groups,  which  will  give  us,  if  it  is  complete,  the  five  dental  roots, 
at,  ath,  ad,  adb,  an  and  the  five  cerebral  roots,  at,  ath,  ad,  adb, 
an.  If  we  are  right  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  of  quality  between  dental  &  cerebral  groups,  except 
that  the  cerebral  sound  perhaps  emphasises  &  as  it  were  coarsens 
the  sense  of  the  dental,  this  will  appear  by  our  analysis  &  we 
can  treat  the  corresponding  members  of  each  group  as  one  root, 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  this  duplicated  group,  let  us  start  with  the  nasal  sound 
as  the  lightest  &  least  likely  to  modify  seriously  the  original 
intent  of  the  base  vocable  A.  What  does  the  sound  N  add  to 
the  sense  of  being  contained  in  the  A?  N,  we  shall  find,  is  the 
especially  characteristic  sound  for  substance,  but  substance  in  its 
more  subtle  rather  than  its  denser  forms.  AN  then  will  signify, 
first,  substantial  being  or  subtle  substance  and  it  will  always  be 
capable  of  the  idea  of  extended  existence  or  expanded  substance. 
If  applied  to  motion  it  will  particularise  expansive  movement  or 
vaguely  continuous  movement,  possibly,  of  subtle  substance,  or, 
if  to  force,  a  large  extensive  force;  or  if  to  sound,  a  thick  but 
not  sharp  far-extending  sound;  if  to  contact,  extended  contact 
without  any  strong  pressure;  to  light,  heavy  substance  of  light. 

We  find,  actually,  AN  &  its  descendants  arranged  in  the 
group-significances  that  follow: 
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I.  Being  — 

(1)  Vague  &  general 
3TT  to  live 

The  words  formed  from  the  root  in  this  sense  are: 
3TT  soul,  being  3TTT  thus,  indeed 

verbal  noun  of  3TT  3TTT  not 

in  all  its  senses  3T^r  another 

3HTT  1.  birth  2.  living  being  3.  parent 
3pf:  1.  a  man  2.  a  proper  name 
3T^TvT  1.  soul  2.  the  supreme  spirit  3.  a  Vasu 
arf^TvT  Vishnu  (cf  Isha  Up.  divine  Life) 

3TT^r  in  abundance  (Vedic) 

(2)  with  idea  of  substance,  mass  or  extension 

3T?f  food  or  matter  ..  rice,  corn  ..  earth  ..  (water) 
rice,  boiled  food 

5Rt^r  1.  group,  mass  2.  form  3.  front,  head  ..  face  .. 

4.  row,  line,  column  .. 

3PRT  face,  mouth  (perhaps  3)1 
Massed  force  or  use  of  strength 
battle,  army 

(3)  with  idea  of  expansion  tending  to  motion 
3TT  to  breathe 

3TT:  breath  (tTPJT,  ^TT) 

3TR":  (mouth),  breath,  nose 
3Tl%TT  wind 
3T^TvT  wind 

(4)  with  the  idea  of  subtleness,  slight  substance,  predomi¬ 

nating 

mean,  base 
edge,  point 

II.  Motion 

3TT  to  move,  go  about 
3TW  cart 
3T>f  water 


1  I.e.,  perhaps  to  be  placed  in  group  (3)  below.  —  Ed. 
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III.  Light  IV.  Sound 

3PTPT  fire  kettledrum 

Sun  thunderbolt 

splendour 

V.  Contact 

3pf  alongside,  behind,  after,  with, 
near,  at,  towards,  according  to 
cf  sloping 
SPfsq"  side-plank 

attainable,  friendly 
3P^r,  — cj  -c| 

If  we  examine  the  root  AN  we  find  that  it  starts  from  the 
same  beginnings.  It  means  to  live,  to  breathe.  It  has  lost  the  sense 
of  motion  possessed  by  3pf,  but  in  revenge  it  keeps  a  sense,  to 
sound,  which  3PT  preserves  only  in  its  derivative  a  kettle¬ 

drum  or  thunderbolt.  On  the  other  hand  the  cerebral  root  has 
this  peculiarity  that  in  all  its  derivatives  it  abandons  the  vaguer 
or  heavier  ideas  of  being  &  substance  &  concentrates  on  the  idea 
of  subtlety  or  paucity  which  is  inherent  in  the  idea  of  substance 
as  represented  by  the  N  sound,  but  not  its  chief  characteristic. 
This  subordinate  idea  which  is  merely  a  secondary  shade  in  the 
N  guna,  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  its  brother  dentals,  is 
here  brought  out  &  constitutes  the  chief  connotation  of  the  3PJT 
group. 

We  note  in  this  relation  of  the  twin  roots  AN  and  AN  certain 
characteristic  features  which  we  shall  find  to  be  common  features 
of  the  process  by  which  language  has  evolved. 

1.  The  two  sounds  are  originally  one,  beyond  possibility  of 
mistake,  and  possessed  a  single  stock  of  basic  significances,  to 
live,  to  breathe,  to  sound,  to  move. 

2.  Differentiated,  they  both  keep  the  most  vital  of  the  sig¬ 
nificances  as  a  sign  of  their  common  origin. 

3.  The  others  they  share  between  them,  each  keeping  one 
or  more  of  the  original  ideas  as  a  root,  but  losing  it  in  the 
derivatives,  keeping  others  in  the  derivatives  &  losing  them  in 
the  root. 
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4.  The  rarer  &  less  prolific  root  concentrates  in  its  deriva¬ 
tives  on  a  single  shade  of  meaning,  or  one  or  two,  &  leaves  to 
the  family  of  its  richer  twin  the  greater  portion  of  the  original 
property. 

5.  The  derivatives  always  preserve  a  great  number  of  signif¬ 
icances  which  the  parent  root  has  not  cared  to  carry  about  with 
it. 


Next  let  us  scrutinise  a  little  more  closely  the  family  of  the 
root  AN  &  see  if  it  can  help  us  to  understand  in  some  of  its 
details  this  ancient  process  of  language. 

We  see  first  that  the  root  meaning  of  A  has  a  tendency 
to  minimise  the  shade  of  sense  which  has  been  added  to  it  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter,  but  does  not  cast  it  off  wholly.  Ann 
means  man,  just  as  3TTT:  &  3HJ-:  means  man,  the  primal  idea 
being  that  of  an  existing  creature.  We  get  back  to  this  root  idea 
of  existence  in  3TT,  soul,  being  &  3T^TvT,  soul,  spirit  (cf  anala 
and  anila  as  names  of  Vishnu);  nevertheless,  the  trend  of  the 
significance  is  towards  physical  or  substantial  existence,  3TT,  to 
live,  5RTT,  birth,  living  being,  the  parent  or  producer  of  being. 

We  notice,  next,  the  full  sense  of  the  complementary  letter  N 
emerging  in  the  words  that  mean  substance,  mass,  form  or  front 
&  adding  to  itself  the  idea  of  extension  or  expansion  contained 
in  A  in  3pffar,  row,  line,  column.  Connected  with  this  character¬ 
istic  significance  is  the  idea  of  extended  contact  or  proximity  in 
3T=J  &  its  derivatives. 

We  see  the  idea  of  force  coming  in  &  joining  itself  to  that 
of  extension  &  mass  in  spffar,  an  army,  &  moving  into  the  idea 
of  motion  of  force  in  spffar,  a  battle. 

The  idea  of  motion  emerges  yet  farther  in  the  sense  of 
breathing,  but  as  we  can  see  from  other  words  meaning  breath 
is  not  divorced  from  that  of  expansion.  Motion  of  wind  rather 
is  conceived  as  an  expansion  in  being. 

The  full  idea  of  motion  emerges  in  3TT,  to  move  &  5RTT, 
a  cart.  Unfortunately  the  words  are  too  few  to  decide  whether 
motion  here  still  keeps  the  shade  of  significance  of  vague  ex¬ 
tended  motion  or  whether  it  has  lost  it  by  detrition  of  sense  & 
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gone  back  to  the  general  sense  of  motion.  If,  however,  3TT  means 
essentially  to  go  about,  then  the  original  shade  has  been  kept  & 
may  be  the  original  idea  of  SHIP,  the  nomad’s  wain. 

We  note  again  that  the  idea  of  sound  conveyed  by  3TT  is 
precisely  the  heavy  wide  rolling  sound  of  a  war  drum  or  of 
thunder,  &  while  the  characteristic  sense  in  the  idea  of  light 
is  not  so  clear,  yet  it  is  only  fire  &  the  sun  which  an  admits 
into  its  family,  perhaps  because  both  are  preeminently  light  in 
a  material  &  in  a  very  tangible  substance  of  fire  or  heat.  The 
family  of  3T5T:,  sun  with  3T?PT,  food,  earth,  is  perhaps  significant 
of  this  persistence  of  the  idea  of  substantiality. 

(3T>PT  is  generally  derived  from  3TT,  to  eat,  but  cf  3RPT,  food, 
rice;  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sandhi  was  observed  originally  in  the 
formation  of  Aryan  nouns.) 

Finally,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  here  all  the  senses 
of  3TT,  whether  it  has  not  like  other  roots  sacrificed  much  of 
its  store  to  give  thereby  a  more  precise  value  to  those  signifi¬ 
cances  which  it  has  kept.  We  turn  to  the  cognate  Greek  &  Latin 
languages  for  a  clue. 

We  find  in  Latin  a  brief  list  of  vocables  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  root  AN. 

anima,  breath,  wind,  life,  soul 
animus ,  mind 
annus,  year 
anus,  an  old  woman 
anus,  the  fundament 

In  Greek:  — 

dvd  up,  above,  upon,  over,  beyond;  apiece,  severally  ..  to  & 
fro;  during,  throughout,  among,  with,  in  ..  according  to 
avoo  upwards,  above,  before 
dvspoq  wind,  breath,  life,  mind 
ctvr)  perfection,  completion,  finish 

dvco,  avuco,  dvupi,  avuxco  accomplish,  effect,  complete  ..  ful¬ 
fil,  discharge  ..  consume,  expend  ..  obtain  .. 


animal 
anas,  a  duck 
dnulus,  a  ring 
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Not  only  the  identities,  but  the  points  of  contact  &  con¬ 
trast  between  the  same  family  in  these  three  different  languages 
contain  many  points  that  are  suggestive  &  instructive. 

We  see  first  that  though  the  root  is  the  same,  nowhere  do  the 
form  &  sense  entirely  agree.  The  Greek  has  kept  the  form  ana 
which  the  Sanscrit  has  lost,  lost  the  form  anu  which  the  Sanscrit 
has  kept.  Both  are  without  the  form  ani  which  must,  logically, 
have  existed  (cf  apa,  api,  Greek  onto  &  era).  Greek  has  also  the 
form  avw  which  corresponds  to  an  OA  [Old  Aryan]  and  and 
suggests  at  once  long  forms  anu  (Vd?)  and  am.  In  sense  ava  & 
avco  differ  from  anu  only  by  preferring  the  significance  “above 
&  before”  to  that  of  “after  &  behind”  &  by  adding  a  few  signif¬ 
icances  which  the  Sanscrit  has  lost.  But  in  both  there  is  the  same 
idea  of  extension  &  contiguity;  the  Greek  fixes  on  extension 
in  contact  from  above  upward  or  in  front,  the  Sanscrit  on  the 
same  idea  of  extended  contact  from  behind  or  downwards.  The 
difference  is  eloquent  of  the  real  origins  &  processes  of  language, 
—  for  we  see  that  in  the  vaguer  &  more  general  idea  the  two 
languages  agree,  —  it  is  in  certain  precisions  that  they  differ  & 
apply  the  same  idea  from  opposite  standpoints. 

Again  Greek  has  ctvspoc;  OA  anama )  for  wind,  breath,  life, 
mind,  Latin  anima  &  animus,  Sanscrit  preferred  originally  ana, 
then  threw  it  aside  and  kept  anila  for  wind,  while  it  chose  words 
from  other  but  often  kindred  roots  for  the  soul  or  mind  (atma 
etc).  Did  all  these  words  belong  to  the  original  stock  or  were  they 
developed  from  the  same  root  separately  by  the  three  races?  In 
view  of  the  remarkable  similarities  in  process  of  sense,  the  latter 
hypothesis  is  less  probable.  It  is  more  likely  that  Sanscrit  has  kept 
nearer  to  the  abundant  &  superfluous  richness  of  the  early  Aryan 
tongue,  while  Greek  &  Latin  have  disburdened  themselves  of 
unnecessary  variations. 

We  have  Sanscrit  anas,  anasam  and  Latin  anas,  anatem,  the 
same  word  (L.  &  Gr.  t  often  stand  for  S.  s),  but  anas  in  Sanscrit 
means  birth,  living  being,  parent,  in  Latin  a  duck.  What  possible 
connection  can  there  be  between  the  two  vocables?  Scientific 
philology  shows  us  that  they  are  identical  in  form  &  sense.  For 
we  find  that  in  the  primitive  tongue,  the  first  meaning  of  words 
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of  this  kind  is  always  the  general  idea  of  living  creature,  the 
second,  a  specific  genus  of  living  creature,  the  third  a  particular 
animal.  Thus  from  av,  to  be,  produce,  we  have  avi,  which  meant 
originally  a  living  creature,  then  was  narrowed  down  on  one  side 
to  the  genus  bird,  the  sense  which  it  keeps  in  Latin  avis  (S.  vi,  a 
bird)  and  on  the  other  to  a  four-footed  animal;  this  latter  sense 
was  farther  narrowed  to  the  particular  significance  sheep,  Latin 
ovis,  Greek  oic;,  Sanscrit  avi.  Here  we  see  the  same  process:  anas 
means  a  thing  born,  a  living  creature;  it  keeps  that  sense  in 
Sanscrit.  In  Latin  it  has  lapsed  like  avis  to  the  narrower  idea, 
bird,  &  then  to  the  still  narrower  idea  of  a  particular  kind  of 
bird,  duck,  for  which  Sanscrit  has  kept  the  generic  term  hamsa, 
a  swift  mover  or  flier,  originally  bird,  then  narrowed  to  swan, 
duck  or  goose.  The  latter  word  in  the  Latin  form,  anser  ( hamsas ) 
has  been  farther  narrowed  to  the  particular  idea,  goose,  while 
for  swan,  it  has  chosen  cygnus  (Rt  kuj,  to  make  a  shrill  or 
long  sound).  The  intermediate  step  in  the  transition  from  anas, 
creature  to  anas,  duck  has  been  lost;  scientific  philology  restores 
it  and  unifies  the  sister  tongues. 

We  have  the  Latin  anus,  the  buttocks,  OA  ana,  which  in 
Sanscrit  means  mouth  or  nose.  The  contrast  here  becomes  ludi¬ 
crous.  Yet  it  is  the  same  word.  Ana  means  something  that  strikes 
the  eye  by  its  substance,  front,  prominence;  as  always  the  vague 
sense  comes  first;  then  it  is  narrowed  &  expresses  different  parts 
of  the  body.  In  the  same  way  we  see  S.  rpr,  face  or  mouth, 
becomes  Tamil  mukku,  nose,  &  Sanscrit  nakra,  nose,  becomes 
Tamil  ndkku,  tongue.  So  too  tala  in  Sanscrit  means  bottom,  talai 
in  Tamil  the  head. 

Anus,  an  old  woman,  is  the  OA  anu,  which  means  in  Sanscrit 
a  man.  Where  is  the  connection?  But  anu  means  life  or  living; 
from  this  sense  it  can  easily  come  to  mean  long-lived.  This  epithet 
becomes  a  noun  &  as  a  feminine  specifies  in  Latin  an  old  woman. 
In  Sanscrit  it  has  kept  its  vaguer  sense  &  narrowed  it  down  to 
the  general  idea  of  a  man. 

(Anu,  however,  may  have  meant  adult,  grown  up  &  then 
old,  like  vrddha  in  Sanscrit.) 

We  have  again  annus,  a  year.  In  Sanscrit  anna  means  the 
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sun.  One  may  argue  that  the  word  for  the  sun  which  determines 
the  year  has  been  transferred  to  the  year  itself;  but  this  is  one 
of  those  identifications,  captivating  to  the  fancy,  which  are  not 
really  sound. 
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The  sound  if  starts  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  finality.  Lim¬ 
itation,  close,  confinement,  depth,  cavity,  close  embrace,  are  its 
original  significance. 

From  the  idea  of  limitation  comes,  first,  to  measure  by  lim¬ 
iting  or  marking  off;  to  mark  out,  assign;  to  assort,  compare 
by  measurement;  to  define,  outline,  —  so  to  form,  construct  or 
build,  make,  arrange;  and  from  the  sense  of  arrangement,  to 
prepare,  show  or  make  a  display. 

All  these  are  senses  of  the  root  JPP  which  from  the  expansive 
sense  of  the  3TP  naturally  takes  to  itself  the  idea  of  spacious 
measurement  or  distribution,  wide  limits,  broad  or  massive  out¬ 
lines.  We  get  ipR"  from  JPP,  measuring,  or  a  measure,  dimension, 
standard,  rule,  proof  or  authority  and  in  f^TRW  building,  for¬ 
mation;  also  comparative  measurement  or  likeness,  ippp:,  with 
its  nominal  verb  h  ih m  Id ;  JPTPP:,  a  measure  of  time,  month.  The 
words  month  and  moon  obviously  derive  from  the  same  origin. 
iTT  itself  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  measure.  We  have  too 
Jp:  from  the  short  root  Jp,  which  means  Time,  or  the  moon,  and 
the  negative  particle  JPP,  in  which  limitation  takes  the  sense  of 
denial,  from  an  original  idea  of  marking  off  from  other  things, 
exception. 

The  close  sound  fip  takes  readily  the  sense  of  narrow  mea¬ 
surement,  close  limitation.  We  find  fh"  in  the  sense  to  measure, 
to  build  or  to  establish,  fipcr  a  column  or  post,  originally  a 
boundary  mark;  fw,  measured,  bounded,  defined,  investigated, 
and,  characteristically,  moderate,  scanty  or  sparing;  also  built  or 
established;  Ph Ri  :,  measuring,  measure  or  weight;  proof,  deter¬ 
mination  or  accurate  knowledge;  Jptr:,  limit  or  boundary  comes 
from  this  root.  Another  development  of  the  idea  of  measurement 
or  standard  gives  us  h"  in  the  sense  of  to  exchange  or  barter. 

Neither  if  nor  if  lend  themselves  as  readily  to  the  sense  of 
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measurement;  they  prefer  the  kindred  ideas  of  ending  or  confine¬ 
ment;  nevertheless  even  within  the  limits  of  classical  Sanscrit  we 
find  H-Mmi  in  the  sense  of  landmark,  as  well  as  rule  of  propriety, 
decorum;  but  the  latter  may  as  well  proceed  from  the  sense  of 
limitation  or  confining  rule  of  self-restraint  as  from  the  sense  of 
measure  or  standard. 

From  the  idea  of  limitation  or  finality,  we  get,  secondly,  the 
sense  of  end,  terminus,  boundary,  limit;  of  close  or  finale;  so  the 
close  of  all,  death  or  even  mukti;  and  all  kindred  significations. 
We  have  if:,  slaying,  destroying,  deadly,  in  the  sense  of  poison, 
also  of  Yama,  the  lord  of  death;  FT,  to  conclude,  infer;  jff,  to 
kill,  destroy;  to  impair;  to  hurt,  violate,  transgress,  and,  intransi¬ 
tively,  to  die;  to  be  lost  or  go  astray,  all  evidently  derived  from  the 
passive  idea  of  end,  death,  loss  or  the  active  idea  of  destruction 
and  injury,  bringing  to  an  end  or  limiting  and  lessening;  in 
the  sense  of  funeral  pile,  final  emancipation  or  Shiva,  the  Lord 
of  destruction,  mukti,  finality.  But  the  true  root  for  the  sense  of 
finality  or  death  is  if,  to  die  with  the  transitive  JJ,  to  kill  with 
its  numerous  derivatives  Jjfpp:,  FT:,  death;  u FTfT:, 

plague  or  pestilence;  FTT,  FTT:,  hRh'1.,  death;  FTTT,  slaying; 
FTT:,  slaughter,  death,  the  Destroyer;  FF",  a  vital  part;  FT:,  a 
desert,  wilderness,  rocky  or  mountainous  country;  FT:,  FPP:, 
FTP:,  mortal;  FTP,  ffki,  limit,  boundary,  border,  end,  bank, 
contract;  and  numerous  others. 

From  the  same  idea  of  limitation  we  get  another  shade  of 
significance,  the  sense  of  confinement,  control,  containing  or 
contents,  —  or  embrace.  We  find  F":  as  a  name  of  Shiva,  Brahma 
&  Vishnu  who  embrace  &  control  all  things,  FT,  contents,  sub¬ 
stance,  wealth,  welfare.  The  cases  of  3HT,  FT,  T  etc  spring  from 
the  same  idea  of  I  as  the  containing  self.  The  mother  who  bears 
or  contains  the  child  in  her  womb  is  FT,  -h  i  ct  I .  FT  means  too 
the  Goddess  of  Wealth.  This  root  also  gives  us  FTTT,  continent, 
contents,  substance,  wealth,  limit.  FT  itself  means  to  be  in,  con¬ 
tained.  From  fr  we  have  fFT,  that  which  we  embrace,  a  friend, 
lover  and  fFT:  who  in  the  Veda,  is  the  God  of  the  emotions,  FT 
containing,  comprising,  made  of,  fr  to  comprehend,  know.  From 
T,  Jj:  meaning  bondage,  confinement,  to  bind  or  fasten,  JJTT 
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anything  bound,  collected,  woven  together.  From  £[,  h  < .  i ,  a  pot, 
vessel,  cavity,  hollow.  From  this  sense  of  depth,  hollowness  we 
get  the  idea  of  a  deep  sound,  murmur,  roar,  bellow;  JTT  to  roar, 
sound,  Latin  mugire,  to  bellow;  hh  J  from  if,  rustle,  murmur, 
hh  0  the  wind-haunted,  rustling  pine-tree. 

But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  JT  sound  which  we 
find  in  the  primary  roots  of  this  family.  From  a  study  of  Vedic 
Sanskrit  and  of  Tamil  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  limitation  must 
have  been  modified  to  cover  the  idea  of  the  extreme  limit,  the 
highest  finality  and  hence  the  significance  of  extreme,  supreme, 
—  a  general  supremacy  or  excellence.  This  general  idea  came 
to  be  specified  in  application  to  particular  forms  of  extreme 
being  and  to  cover  the  idea  of  flourishing  vigour,  vigorous  life 
or  action,  strength,  swiftness,  brilliance,  swift  motion  etc.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  the  same  root  which  means  to  die  or  wither 
(if,  papaivcL)  etc)  means  also  to  flourish,  grow,  bloom;  the  same 
peculiarity  of  opposite  meanings  which  we  shall  afterwards  find 
in  many  roots  of  this  and  other  classes.  The  idea  of  a  goal,  strong 
in  the  JT  sound,  seems  also  to  have  suggested  movement  towards 
a  goal.  So  also  we  find  JJoT  etc.  The  word  JTT:,  a  mortal,  seems 
to  have  meant  in  the  Veda,  strong,  like  if  which  also  came  to 
mean  man;  JTT:  even  later  means  a  lover,  a  horse,  stallion  etc. 
We  have  the  Hindi  JTTT  in  the  sense  of  man,  masculine;  the  Tamil 
mara ,  strong,  maravar ,  Kshatriyas,  the  strong  men  or  fighters. 
JTW  &  JTW:  in  the  sense  of  god,  and  the  respectful  address 
hi R't  appear  to  have  the  same  origin.  We  have  too  H^rcm  for 
Indra  or  Hanuman,  where  JTW  must  mean  strong.  From  the  idea 
of  swift  or  darting  motion  or  merely  motion  we  get  iftT:,  fish, 
iff,  to  go,  move;  JPJT:,  h*t:,  the  dancing  peacock;  JJT,  urine 
(flowing  discharge);  JTT,  the  moving  earth  (cf  iff,  THdi,  TW  & 
many  other  synonyms,  all  with  the  sense  of  motion);  Jfffm", 
JJWT,  JfcW,  the  material  of  earth,  clay,  dust;  JTT:,  earth; 

JTW,  wind,  air,  breeze,  breath;  h  <  m  :  in  the  sense  of  horse;  JTT:, 
horse  or  camel,  h  WT,  iffr:,  iPT,  JTTcW  where  there  is  the  sense 
of  water,  ocean,  have  this  origin.  We  know  the  root  JJ  to  have  had 
the  sense  of  motion  from  the  Latin  movere ,  motus  etc.  The  sense 
of  flourishing,  blooming,  soft,  growing,  we  get  from  the  Tamil 
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maram,  a  tree,  S.  a  granary,  h  j  ^ :,  juice  of  flowers,  h  t  m  , 

soft,  unctuous,  bland,  ips-:,  a  kind  of  plant,  *TW,  *TW:, 

him  :,  a  pomegranate  grove,  collection  of  pomegranate  trees. 
From  the  sense  of  shining,  glittering,  white,  bright,  we  have  Jj:, 
tawny  or  brilliantly  coloured  gleaming  red-brown,  rjyprr:,  the 
sun,  him  :,  flamingo,  swan,  duck,  horse,  JTTflV:,  a  ray  of  light, 
light,  Krishna  (cf  ffr:  meaning  also  a  horse,  lion,  etc),  rptNw, 
mirage.  Cf  the  Latin  marmor,  Greek  pappcdpcx  pepper,  is 
obviously  from  the  kindred  sense  of  applied  to  the  taste 
&  smell.  We  may  also  note  the  words  o^-si ,  a  high-browed 
woman  and  repeatedly  rubbing,  where  &  FTf  seem 

to  have  the  sense  of  high  or  persistent  from  this  general  sense  of 
excellence  or  extreme  quality. 

We  have  gathered  therefore  from  the  meanings  of  the  simple 
M  roots  and  their  direct  derivatives,  even  in  the  limits  of  clas¬ 
sical  Sanscrit,  a  number  of  fundamental  meanings  persistent  & 
recurrent  in  all  such  roots  &  derivatives  without  regard  to  the 
variations  of  the  assistant  vowel.  We  need  not  suppose  that  all 
the  original  basic  significances  of  the  M  sound  are  to  be  found 
in  this  limited  area;  a  number  may,  indeed  must  have  perished 
in  the  long  course  of  Sanscritic  development  from  the  original 
Aryan  tongue  to  the  Vedic  vocabulary  &  forms  &  from  that 
again  to  the  classical.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  secondary 
roots  of  this  family  and  their  derivatives  &  inquire,  first,  whether 
the  results  already  gained  are  confirmed,  secondly,  whether  they 
supply  us  with  fresh  significances  of  which  the  primary  roots 
had  lost  hold. 

I  take  first  the  guttural  roots  of  the  M  class,  JTfr,  br^r,  *J^r, 
pure  or  nasalised  (d"fr  etc),  JPP,  bw,  JJ’P,  rpT,  W,  b=RT,  ^FT,  & 
•TF,  fw,  rpT,  FF  and  the  nasal  forms  of  those  three  groups.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  all  these  roots  still  extant  or  recoverable 
by  their  traces  in  the  comparatively  modern  language  of  the 
epic  &  later  writers,  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  they  all 
at  one  time  existed.  Here  the  first  significance  which  strikes  us 
by  its  frequency  is  the  sense  of  motion  and  the  kindred  idea  of 
swiftness.  We  find  JFP  &  JW,  to  go,  move,  creep,  b"fT  to  go,  move, 
iTST  &  rbr  in  the  same  sense,  to  go,  move,  speed,  start  or  set 
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out.  We  find  jfsr  signifying  immediately,  quickly,  d  i  dl  a  boat, 
JTfSTW  a  fly  or  bee,  bST:  a  goat,  from  the  sense  of  leaping  in  br^r, 
H'tir'i :  in  the  same  sense,  ^TTP"  a  way,  path,  from  an  original  Jjrr 
to  move,  go,  to  go  after  an  end,  go  to  a  goal,  walk,  travel,  seek, 
leading  to  the  modern  sense  of  ifT  to  hunt,  pursue  etc;  JJP":,  an 
animal,  from  to  move,  especially  the  swiftest  of  all  animals 
or  perhaps  the  most  hunted,  the  deer;  and  all  the  numerous 
derivatives  of  this  root;  JW:,  the  vital  breath  or  an  ape,  from 
to  move,  flow  or  to  leap,  be  active;  H'tte.:  a  spider,  ape  or  crane; 

in  the  same  sense,  but  also  applied  to  some  kind  of  fish, 
possibly  from  its  darting  or  leaping  motion.  Finally  we  have  JTTST 
to  wish  or  long  for,  which,  from  the  analogy  offs'  &  other  verbs 
of  wishing  must  have  started  from  the  sense  of  motion  towards, 
going  after,  pursuing  which  we  find  in  ft. 


The  Root  Mal  in  Greek 


The  first  root  I  shall  take,  not  at  random  but  for  the  ease  and 
generosity  with  which  it  assists  our  investigation,  is  the  root 
mal,  to  flourish,  bloom,  etc.  I  choose  this  root  for  two  strong 
reasons,  —  first,  because  it  is  common  in  full  plentifulness  of  its 
derivatives  to  the  three  languages,  Greek,  Tamil  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  to  Sanscrit,  and,  secondly,  because  its  consonants  are 
among  the  least  liable  to  change  in  the  whole  range  of  the  once 
common  alphabet.  All  four  languages  preserve  the  /  and  the 
initial  m,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  permissibility  of  the  change 
of  /  to  r  and  m  to  b  in  some  of  these  languages.  I  will  first  pursue 
this  root  through  its  ramifications  in  Greek. 

The  root  mal  I  take  as  a  secondary  root  from  the  primary 
ma,  to  contain,  measure,  embrace,  possess,  complete,  end,  cease, 
perfect,  mature,  thrive,  approach,  reach,  move  forward,  etc  with 
other  derivative  meanings.  The  letter  /  adds  an  idea  of  softness, 
diminutiveness,  youth,  or  beauty  to  these  ideas.  Hence  the  root 
means  primarily,  to  bloom,  thrive,  flourish;  then,  to  be  plump, 
strong,  abundant;  to  be  soft,  sweet,  gentle,  tender,  beautiful; 
to  faint,  languish,  decline,  wither,  be  stained,  tarnished,  soiled, 
dirty. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  find  these  significances  in  Greek.  I 
have  said  that  the  consonants  m  and  /  do  not  change;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vowel  a  is  subject  to  several  modifications  in 
Greek,  indeed  to  almost  all  possible  modifications.  It  appears 
sometimes  as  a ,  sometimes  as  o,  sometimes  as  e,  and  each  of 
these  vowels  may  be  lengthened  by  a  common  tendency  in  Greek 
to  the  corresponding  diphthong  ou,  ou,  el.  We  must  remember 
also  that  the  root  mal  would  form  some  of  its  derivative  words 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  a ,  eg  mala,  malya  etc  which  would 
reappear  in  Greek  either  as  long  a  or  ex  These  modifications  I 
now  take  for  granted,  but  I  shall  prove  each  of  them  by  numerous 
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examples  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  phonetic 
change  in  the  development  of  the  Greek  Prakrits. 

We  find,  then,  in  Greek  the  following  derivatives  of  mal  — 
paXa  (mala),  much,  very,  exceedingly,  surely  (from  sense  “to  be 
abundant”),  paXXov  ( mdllon ),  paXioxcc  ( malista ),  more,  most, 
obviously  for  an  original  malyam,  malistha,  regularly  formed 
comparatives  from  mala;  paXaxoq  (malakos),  soft,  (Rt  mal,  to  be 
soft,  by  adding  the  common  adjectival  termination  aka),  with  its 
derivatives  paXccxicc,  paXaxi£co,  paXax6xir]q,  paXaxuvco,  paXaxcoq, 
as  well  as  paXaoocL),  I  soften;  paXspoq  (maleros),  bright,  clear; 
also,  hot,  consuming  (from  Rt  mal,  to  bloom,  be  beautiful;  to 
be  abundant,  excessive,  strong,  with  the  common  termination 
ara);  uiXiov  ( malion ),  long  hair,  Greek  for  malyam  (on  being  the 
regular  Greek  formation  for  am)  from  Rt  mal,  to  be  luxuriant, 
abundant,  in  bloom;  paXXoq  (mallos),  fleece,  wool,  hair,  and 
its  derivative  paXXwToc;  (mallotos);  paXGcc  (maltha),  soft  wax, 
tablet;  paXGaoao)  (malthasso),  I  soften,  pctXGaxoc;  (malthakos), 
soft,  from  Rt  malh,  derivative  of  mal,  presenting  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  with  a  greater  force  (for  Greek  G  for  h  compare  Athana 
for  Ahana  and  numerous  other  examples);  paXoc;  (malos),  soft, 
tender,  downy;  uiXxr,  (malke),  numbness  or  torpidity,  from  the 
transitive  sense,  to  soften,  relax,  unnerve,  and  its  derivative 
paXxico  (malkio);  finally,  p&Xr]  (male),  armpit,  whether  from  its 
being  hairy,  or  from  its  being  a  soft  and  sensitive  part  of  the 
body.  These  are  all  examples  in  which  no  single  letter  of  the  root 
has  been  changed  and  in  all,  except  the  last,  the  connection  in 
sense  with  our  root  mal  is  clear,  consistent  and  direct. 


Section  Three 


Philological  Notes 


Notes  on  Root-Sounds 


General 

[1] 

3T  absolute  existence 

w  relative  existence 

T  pervasive,  contained  or  progressive  existence 

r  St  possession,  mastery,  creation,  action 

r  W  attack,  invasion,  insistence,  attrition  or  detrition 

r  P"  contact,  motion,  action  upon 

r  S'  violent  contact,  hostile  action,  strong  motion 

r  W  swift  and  brilliant  action,  existence,  contact 

r  the  same  with  a  greater  lightness 

r  sr  restless,  brilliant,  decisive  action,  existence  or 

contact 

r  ft  the  same  with  a  greater  lightness 

r  S'  hardness,  force,  crudity  —  rajasic 

r  S'  the  same  with  a  greater  impetuosity  —  dfittjo 

r  dulness,  persistence,  obstinacy  —  rajaso-tamasic 

r  S'  obstinacy,  tenacity 

s  S'  touch,  impact,  —  lighter  than 

s&r  S'  the  same  with  greater  force 

s&r  S'  hard  forcible  impact  or  action 

s  S'  softer  but  strong  impact  or  action 

s  =T  gentle  but  effective  relation 

s  T  soft  touch  or  impact,  kindly  relation,  possessive 

action 

s&r  tt  the  same  with  greater  force 

s  S'  soft,  strong  embracing  contact,  possession, 

action 

s  vr  the  same  with  a  sense  of  containing 

s  S'  limitation,  finality,  completion 
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s 

^r 

relation 

s 

^r 

love,  sweetness  etc  in  relation 

s 

T 

vibration,  play 

s 

*T 

manifest  existence 

r 

5T 

vehemence  in  union 

r 

T 

strong  action  in  rest 

r 

W 

repose,  union 

r 

W 

force 

[2] 


Sound 

Contact 

Light 

Pervasion 

Motion 

Substance 

t.  d. 

t.  d.  th.  dh. 

c.  j. 

/.  r. 

a.  i.  u. 

th.  dh. 

1. 

jh.  ch. 

v  (pervasion) 

k.  g.  gh.  kh. 

s.  h. 

p.  ph.  b.  bh. 

m. 

(violent  motion,  motion  upward 
or  motion  and  contact) 
r  (vibratory  motion) 
n. 

Roots  in  a 

[1] 

ap  to  move,  flow,  fly  habitually  ..  move  to,  gain  ..  possess, 
marry,  love  ..  beget,  father. 

ar  to  move  round  ..  (be  moving  continually  in  a  circle), 
to  writhe,  struggle  ..  fight  ..  turn;  plough;  till;  wind;  .. 
adore,  worship. 

as  to  be,  exist ..  live,  live  on  ..  eat;  enjoy  —  (as) 

am  to  move  up  to,  under  etc  ..  to  submit,  be  subject  to  .. 

consent,  acquiesce  ..  adore,  worship,  love,  to  contain, 
embrace. 

an  to  be,  breathe,  live  .. 
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[2] 

3T:  Name  of  Vishnu  (Virat-purusha  —  3T  in  3ft*T). 

Name  of  Shiva,  Brahma,  Vayu  or  Vaishwanara. 

N[oteJ.  It  is  doubtful  whether  3f:  in  the  sense  of  Vishnu 
had  in  its  origin  any  connection  of  dependence  with  3T,  the 
first  letter  of  the  sacred  syllable;  both  rather  proceed  from  a 
single  &  common  origin,  3 f  to  be,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
idea,  being  primal,  all  pervading,  vague  and  indefinable.  Hence 
it  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  three  great  deities  who  occupy  & 
represent  infinite  &  universal  being,  Vishnu,  Shiva  or  Brahma; 
by  a  natural  figure  emphatic  of  the  sense  of  «uIh  it  became 
applicable  to  Vaiswanara  or  Virat  Purusha.  By  transference  to 
the  idea  of  pervasive  life  &  movement  to  Vayu,  the  god  of  wind, 
breath  &  the  life  principle.  Cf  3TT,  3^:,  3Tl%TT:,  SW:. 

3T  The  first  letter  of  the  Onkara,  representing  material  world¬ 
being;  from  3f  to  be,  &  bearing  the  sense  of  initial  &  pervasive 
being. 

3T,  3TT  ( 1 )  a  negative  prefix,  expressing  defect,  absence  or 
opposition. 

(2)  a  prohibitive  particle. 

(3)  an  interjection  of  (a)  address,  O!  (b)  pity,  Ah! 

(c)  censure,  Oh!  Fie! 

The  idea  of  defect  or  disparagement  or  deprecation  visible 
also  in  the  root  T  etc)  may  derive  (a)  from  the  idea  of 
unfinished  &  therefore  imperfect  being,  (b)  from  the  use  of  3T  as 
a  separative  &  therefore  exclusive  enclitic,  lit.  =  let  be,  exclude 
that,  not  that. 


3T?r  10  U.  to  divide,  distribute,  share. 
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[3] 


An  — 


3FT  to  breathe 

to  move,  go  about 
to  live 

(to  gasp,  pant  —  Vd) 

3tw  mean,  base. 

3TW  cart  ..  3TTW 

boiled  food  ..  rice  .. 

kitchen 
birth 

living  being  .. 
parent  3TTW 

group,  mass  ..  army 
(-wr:)  battle 

row,  line,  column 
front,  head  ..  face, 
countenance 
form,  splendour 
edge,  point. 

3rfw"  wind  ..  Vishnu  3u  bivi 
3T?j:  a  man 

son  of  Yayati. 

(a^rGr.) 
greedy,  lustful 
sloping. 

3T=J  after,  behind,  along,  with 
according  to  —  by  reason 
of 

towards,  near,  at. 


3TT  the  soul,  being 
Rv.  fw 

3TT:  breath.  Bri.  U. 

3FT*r 

aw,  etc. 

arrfbr:  Name  of  a 
tree. 

3TW  fire  ..  wind  ..  bile  .. 
n  of  several  plants 
fifth  Vasu  ..  N  of 
Vasudeva  — 
soul  ..  Vishnu  .. 

Supreme  spirit 
3FTT  Vedic  —  thus,  hereby, 
indeed 

SFfftvW  Vd 

in  rows,  columns 
SRtfaRt  army, 
lotus. 


3TTW:  men,  people  — 
foreign  people 
human  ..  kind  to  men? 

i  •j'h  in  abundance.  Vd. 
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3*T5cr 

plank  or  board  at  side  of 

3F^r  after  ..  afterwards 

bed  or  head  — 

from  behind 

watery  place,  marsh,  bog, 

favourably,  -ble. 

-T 

bank  (mountain  also), 

following 

pond 

horizontal,  lengthwise 

buffalo,  frog,  elephant .. 

behind. 

kind  of  partridge  —  3TPJT 

attainable,  friendly  .. 
near  water. 

3Ffr 

no,  not 

3TFf:  mouth  ..  breath  .. 
nose  ..  breathing 

3T?f 

food,  corn,  rice  .. 

3TRT  mouth,  face  .. 

water,  earth  ..  3TT?T 

book,  chapter 

3T>T: 

the  sun 

3TR^r:  kettledrum 
thunderbolt 

3FF 

another  FW,  3FF 

3F*Pfr 

ffsr: 

-<TT,  -dH 

-d  td :, 

-*r^p 

3F%^:,  -cT:,  -cFcF 

3FFT^fr,  -ST,  -?r  -w 

-«tT, 

-ft 

3FT 

to  sound, 
breathe,  live. 

3TW 

small,  mean,  insignifi- 

WF  low,  inferior,  vile 

(3FPft) 

cant 

—  TTW^Fft: 

3TfoT: 

point  of  a  needle, 

SUpT:  linchpin 

linchpin 

corner  of  house 

corner  of  a  house 

limit,  boundary 

limit 

edge  of  sword 
part  of  leg  just  above 
knee 

3TXJ 

minute,  small,  atomic 

3TTW3"  very  small 

3Fftw,  arfnra- 

3TT°rt  smallness 
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3T^:  atom,  particle  ..  instant  3TTWtT  fit  to  bear 

a  small  grain  (Panicum  Miliaceum) 

3TW5sj"  a  field  of  dfittjo 
(eg  mustard  etc) 
also 

STf^TiTT  minuteness,  atomic 
nature  ..  Anima 
fineness 
smallness 

very  small,  atomic  .. 
subtle  ..  acute 

Vd  finger  (Say.)?  (Apte  query) 
fine  hole  in  Soma  strainer  (?)  (do) 

[4] 

Notes 

3T?pr  from  OS  [Old  Sanskrit]  to  breathe.  Proof  —  from 
derivatives 

3Tir:  =  originally  life  (cf  W:),  then  day 

3t1ir:  =  THpPST:,  that  which  breathes,  lives  by  breathing,  snake 

3T1pr  =  breath,  spirit  (3TTrRT),  self,  within,  I  ..  I  is  the  latest 
sense. 

3T=J  =  that  which  breathes,  lives,  then  the  principle  of  life  or 
existence,  that  which  is  sukshma,  so,  the  atom 
3PP  OS  desiderative,  to  wish  to  breathe,  to  live,  to  be. 

breath,  life,  strength.  3Pgr:  NB.  Persian  3Tjrr:  from 
not  3TPT 

3TPT  to  blow,  (wind),  rush,  throw. 

3t^TT  She  who  breathes,  is  strong,  srfwr,  %#.  Pallas  Athene 
3PT  to  breathe,  OS  intensitive,  eg  Ipf  from  IT  or  fT  (strike), 
JTT  from  T  [orj  JTT  (measure),  ^TT  from  W  or  ^TT.  Cf  fT, 
•Hd ,  vii id ,  vsiiq  etc. 

3T^T  vigour,  life,  joy  OS 

joyous.  Cf  Tamil  joy 

3TfTsr  or3Tfi=T  joyous  OS  Cf 
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[5] 

a!pco  (apS>,  fjpxa)  raise,  lift  —  excite,  impel  ..  hang  up,  heighten 
..  take,  bear,  carry  ..  conceive,  perceive  ..  take  off,  destroy  .. 
weigh  anchor,  strike  tents,  start,  set  off. 

Rt  3TT  used  of  all  strong  action,  state,  motion,  feeling  etc. 
So  to  raise,  lift,  increase;  to  throw,  remove,  destroy.  All  the  other 
senses  follow.  Cf  3TTT:  noble,  exalted,  excellent,  Lt  [Latin]  ara, 
an  altar  (high  place). 

aipopou,  to  undertake,  commence;  bear,  suffer;  carry  away. 
A  frequent  sense  of  this  root  from  the  sense  of  taking  up,  leading 
or  acting  (starting  action).  Cf  ap/opai,  I  begin,  lit.  I  lead. 

Roots  in  i 

^-Family  of  Sanscrit  Roots 

Being 

s  to  be,  appear 

s  (obsolete,  extant  in  Latin,  Bengali  and  Tamil)  ..  “This 

here”. 

hence,  henceforward  ..  from  this  person. 

?cT  Vedic  —  emphatic  particle  =  indeed,  verily  ..  even;  just, 
only 

Tfd"  thus,  so.  (frT  +  W) 

?1%T,  Perhaps  sTd^m, 

^cTTcT  thus,  so,  in  this  manner 
thus,  indeed,  truly. 

ST  even,  just,  only. 

ST  this  ..  here,  now,  there,  herewith 

T?TT,  ^TJ,  STT,  STRTT,  i < Idl'd d,  W 
so  much,  so  large,  to  this  extent 
TTdT,  TTrT,  TTftTT,  ^TcT 

THTT 

fir  here 

ffrT,  hffT- 
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W  like,  as  if  ..  a  little,  perhaps  ..  just,  exactly,  indeed. 

t  this,  him  —  in  Vedic 

tf'fT  such  a  condition.  ffTT,  f^ST,  tfW 

frr  verily,  now,  this,  here.  Cf 

'Iftf  produced,  effected 

PT  this,  he 

PrTT,  Ud'il-M,  Udl^U  UdMd_,  P^ff 
Pj:  Vishnu  P^:  Shiva 

tr^TT  thus,  then.  Cf  tpr  etc. 

here,  in  this  place  (perhaps  Motion) 

Birth,  Production 

^  to  appear  ..  spring  from,  arise  from  (but  cf  tp) 

f  to  become  pregnant 

Ifd"  produced,  effected 

(sld^m  history,  narrative,  tradition  nfdwfa-^" 
iild^j  tradition) 

to  prepare,  arrange'  cf  sKvrqPd  and  W  to  dispose 
mother. 

people,  subjects  —  cf  aw,  fwr: 

'°  produce  (C[ausative]) ..  1  ^  see  Motion 
to  rise,  spring  from  J 

Growth.  See  also  words  meaning  plants. 

to  thrive,  prosper. 
fW  wealthy,  opulent 

rpc  to  grow  ..  prosper,  swell,  rise,  extend. 

PX<j[  increased  ..  a  man  ..  prosperity.  (PXtp  fire) 

PWT,  PW  prosperity,  happiness  —  (W  fuel,  also  PW ) 
PWTTT,  pfw 

+  jyg;  wonderful  wonder  in  rTR 

W  affluence,  increase 

Wafd"  to  swell,  increase. 

+  W  spring 

to  grow. 
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Mass,  Thickness,  Dullness. 

:,  tj, 

yr  a  round  small  plate  to  protect  hand  in  taking  fire-irons 
py  deaf 

-^f  (also  ''ST.:,  -pf,  &  nyTPT:,  -^f)  a  building  made  of  rub¬ 
bish,  bones  or  hard  substance  ..  a  tomb  or  wall  round 
bones  ..  a  sanctuary  filled  with  relics 
y  to  keep  still,  quiet ..  sleep 

yw  motionless, 
yw  brick  yfs^TT,  my 

pond,  mud. 

+  ,  3-si , 

earth  (lit.  matter),  yrt,  y  (but  also  possibly  Motion) 
y  food  yr,  yr,  y,  ty 

y  sap,  refreshment,  drink  ..  food.  y-dd,  ^fy,  y  (also 
water),  yy,  yy 

Strength,  Force  and  Power. 

having  a  lord  or  master 
y  to  be  powerful 

y:  Indra  ..  lord,  prince  ..  the  soul ..  greatness 
yfyy,  y,  yqq,  ydi,  -y  y, yyff, 

+  yy  (hall). 

yy  Vd.  sense  to  be  determined. 

power,  force  ..  organ  of  sense ..  virile  power,  seed, 
yr:  the  Supreme  Being. 

y  to  be  lord,  take  possession  of  ..  to  invigorate  ..  (to  force, 

compel). 

y  able,  strong,  bold 

y:  lord,  master,  king  tyr,  yarffr  (try  to  reach  or 
get) 

yy  seize,  take  possession  of. 

+  y:  king  Vd  y:  power  or  servants.  Cf  Grlcpn;  strength, 

yyfq"  to  be  master  of  (prepare,  arrange,  dispose).  Perhaps  y 
y  active,  powerful ..  lord,  master. 
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ST  strength,  power,  sap 

ST  strong,  powerful 
^wTt  to  be  active,  animate,  strengthen 
TfTT  powerful,  strong,  active 
ffT:  invitation,  order 

fsr  to  be  able,  have  power  ..  own  ..  rule,  be  master. 

fsr,  fsr,  rsrr,  s^rrr:,  ffw,  ffwr,  if^rr,  sf^rr, 

fwr,  -TT,  -cT 

P/T7",  -f’TT,  rrg  4 ,  PTT,  PjTTR". 

Force  put  forth,  Action,  Exertion 

tfT  effort,  exertion  ..  deed,  act,  undertaking 

fffrT  dfittjo 

tr:  attempt. 

Pressure,  Constraint,  Confinement,  Attack,  Injury,  Penetration 

PTT  to  resist,  oppose  ..  annoy  (Injury) 

+  Ifr:  plague,  distress  ..  infectious  disease,  affray.  See  below 

— 

sr  to  eat  —  Cf  : 
fpf,  fpf  to  censure,  blame, 
wasp. 

Pt¥  a  kind  of  poisonous  insect 
to  force,  compel 
tn^ff  misfortune,  misery 

fry  to  bind 

s-sy.:  rat,  mouse  to  gnaw) 

P/TT  sin,  offence,  fault,  crime  ..  censure,  blame  ..  unhappiness 
PH*-M,  PH^d,  PW 
(ffr:  plague  etc) 

sTcPT  cruel,  harsh  ..  low,  vile,  despised  ..  poor  (cf  TTP":  etc) 
eunuch, 
enemy,  foe. 
pm  :,  -PIT  bolt,  bar. 

wound,  sore 

PpT  a  plaster  for  wounds. 

TT  destroying  the  enemy.  Vd. 
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s^TTP, 

tfk: 

ffrr: 

fr 

Ifw 

TT^q- 


destructive,  carnivorous, 
weapon  ..  cudgel  ..  short  sword, 
fire  ffr7-: 


Motion 


to  hurt,  attack,  kill 
weapon,  arrow,  dart 
to  be  probed 

trw  probing  (driving,  pressing) 
t^wf  a  probe 


a  cave  animal 


Emotion. 


Wish,  Desire,  Love 
^  to  ask,  beg. 

tn=f  asking,  requesting  f^TST  longing  for,  seeking  to 
obtain 
wish,  desire 
t-:  Kamadeva 

#■  to  desire,  wish  ..  beg 

tpp  asking,  requesting 

+  f^TST  longing  for,  seeking  to  obtain.  Perhaps  P8T 
to  wish  (only  in  fT) 

wish,  desire,  will 
question,  problem  —  (Math) 

trf^g^r 

ipr  implore,  request,  ask  for. 

prayer  f^T,  is-q 

(+  object  of  devotion) 
wish,  desire 
fpf,  ff%cr,  -cf 

fT  to  wish,  desire,  strive  for,  seek,  request ..  acknowledge, 
regard,  be  favourable. 

*j:,  frbr:,  ^nrarr,  *fr,  ^r,  wt,  wft:,  *g-:,  vtr, 

s^-qld,  s^^-dd  to  implore,  ask,  desire  oblations 
to  desire,  wish,  aim  at,  attempt. 

if:,  tf r,  tf^r, 

PT  to  desire,  request,  attempt. 
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'TT:,  PT,  XT^rr,  17W,  FW:,  xxwr,  x^rfoTT,  trfsr:, 

pfpj-,  tjfw,  Fr^r 

Worship 

to  be  worshipped 

teacher,  Brihaspati  ..  Pushya  ..  God  ..  Vishnu. 
fW  worship,  reverence  ..  image 
object  of  devotion 

Joy,  Mirth. 

fT  to  gladden  in  Veda.  Tamil 

m Id  to  be  merry,  frolicsome,  mischievous.  Perhaps  however 
from  motion 

Anger,  Jealousy 

^rwfd"  to  be  jealous 
sp.^-dd  to  be  angry,  insolent,  hostile 
fs^P  to  be  jealous,  envy. 

Irf,  t^TT,  fw,  ff 

trf^r  anger 

Motion 

^  to  go,  approach,  go  towards,  reach  ..  run,  wander  .. 

retire,  pass,  return 

sTcf,  frT,  ffrn,  ^rP",  ^cdd,  fxppp,  (mode  of  going,  course, 

way),  <  (traveller),  PPT 
^cc|  yj  an  abhisarika 

^rPP  litter,  palanquin.  J'\  an  unchaste  woman 

trip:,  q^PP  a  course,  way 
3PP  togo(^IU-) 

3PP,  3PPT 

3pqvp  going,  walking  ..  walk,  path,  road  ..  entrance 
..  method,  shastra,  treatise  ..  sun’s  passage,  solstitial 
points,  rotation,  period  ..  final  emancipation 
tr  to  come,  approach  etc.  xrfpr:,  qyp,  qyj;,  trq-,  n^":  (horse 
..  custom) 

#■  to  go,  pervade.  trppp:  a  kind  of  fish  ..  breath, 
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to  throw  expiration 

fftn,  fw,  3TT^r:,  3TTW,  3TTfw,  3TTW  I 

uui^:  black  antelope  —  but  see  pcf:  under  Light 

frp  to  move,  shake 
fTf,  fTR-,  ffw, 
sldd  palpitation,  shaking 
sldd,  sign,  gesture,  hint 
a  kind  of  counting 

fp,  fp  to  go 

meeting,  union  ..  bawd,  procurer, 
a  shrimp 

pp  to  tremble,  shake,  move,  stir. 

3%p  to  go 
3pfp  to  drive 

rmrpr,  p^rcp,  tmrp:,  pwp,  pRdd ,  pRd 
fp  to  go,  move. 

fp  to  go,  go  to,  towards  ..  make  haste  ..  to  err. 

(*T) 

a  cow 

a  wild  goat  ?p  rainy  season 

spd ' :  a  bull  allowed  to  go  at  liberty 
np:  a  kind  of  sheep 
y s t, :  a  ram,  wild  goat.  (mr^r:) 
pp)  rruft  river,  flowing  stream 

par:  black  antelope  (tpw:)  but  see  Light  (pcf) 
port,  pop,  pfatp  papr 

?p  to  go,  advance  ..  press  upon,  rush  upon, 
to  drive 

snaild  to  try  to  reach,  strive  to  get.  Perhaps  from  ^TST 
fp  to  go,  pervade,  surround. 

ppr:  ?  rat  —  already  under  Attack  etc). 

elephant 
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yp,f«r ,fw 

fP  to  go 

sK^rqld  to  lead 

fPT  earth,  water  ..  spirit,  liquor 
f  <Md 

s  P*  y  instigating,  fP 

fr  to  go,  move,  shake  ..  rise,  spring  from  ..  retire 
to  elevate  the  voice 

Cs  [Causative]  to  throw,  cast,  propel  ..  urge,  prompt  .. 
attract,  elevate,  revive  ..  produce. 
fPW,  fT1T,  fffp,  fftp 
fw:  wind 

fpp  wandering  about  (as  a  mendicant) 
ftp  agitated 

ftp:  arm,  forequarter  (part  used  in  throwing) 
ftp  to  go,  move,  throw,  send,  cast 
rnpfr:  a  ram,  wild  goat. 

IV  IX  I  u. 

fP  to  move,  to  cause  to  move ..  fly  off,  escape  ..  to  go,  move 

IV.  IX  IX  IV  IV 

let  fly,  cast,  throw,  strike  ..  sprinkle  ..  raise  the  voice, 

\x 

impel,  incite.  ffpp 

fP  speedy 

fptpfd"  to  move,  excite,  drive 
fpbp:  sending,  despatching 
fprqp  impulse 

fy:  arrow  fPtPP  reed,  arrow 

w,  fypr,  fyfp:,  fypfp 

ffpp  quick,  moving,  ffpp  quickly 
ffp:  impulse,  hurry 

course,  going  ff^pp 

fy  to  fly,  escape  ..  creep. 
f^Jp:  course,  going 
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fw,  trfWT  hastening  fwf  haste 
W  to  go,  approach,  hasten  towards  ..  creep,  glide  ..  fly  at, 
attack  ..  endeavour  to  reach  or  gain 
rpr,  PT:,  PW,  pfw,  trop 

Speech  (Motion)  see  It,  fT 

^IT,  3TT  speech 

s(T  utter,  proclaim,  say.  Href  (send  up  or  out  the 
voice.  See  Motion). 

Knowledge,  Memory  (Motion) 

remembered 

knowledge 

fry:  knowledge  ^rpf 

+  far  to  see,  observe,  perceive.  (But  perhaps  to  penetrate, 
Penetration) 

A  $1  't>  t ,  A  $1  ul ,  A  Si  Id  • ,  ffSTcT,  ffsid ,  4  ttl u  P ,  'til , 

farbrpfr: 

+  tr  to  look,  see.  (Penetration) 

Voice 

s  Pn  |V;  t :  a  large  bee 
tuw:  noise,  cry 
ftW  loud,  noisy. 

Perfume 

(WrT) 

i  name  of  a  perfume 

(ml 

tuwpj^r:,  :  names  of  a  perfume 

(n)  the  fragrant  bark  of  the  Kapittha 
PW  cardamom  seed  &  plant 
Pvfl'bl 

a  kind  of  perfume, 
a  medicinal  substance  or  plant. 
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Light  (beauty) 

(W),t  to  shine 

one  (originally  the  sun)  — cf 
nw,  -cTT,  -FFT,  nw:,  PWT,  ttw,  mf^r,  tnfRT, 
PW,  PW:,  tr^r,  Pyfifa-;,  W 


PRT  to  shine 

(^c)  to  kindle,  light 

f^R",  R"  (also  clean,  clear,  bright), 

SW:,  SW,  f^-T:  fuel  ^RT,  rrepr,  rnc: 

RR":  the  supreme  being 

sunshine,  heat  ..  refulgence  ..  "  wonder 
"Jgsi  wonderful,  obeyed. 

PR^p  fire 

(^T) 

3RW  blue  lotus  RR«rr 

ff^TF  Lakshmi 
Rf:  moon 

one  (cf  PRT) 

(*=0 

RT:  sun  ..  glorious  ..  the  constellation  Hasta  tpP" 
s-qqii :  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Orion 

(^r) 

tr^r  dappled,  shining 

tr^r:  deer,  antelope  ..  deer-hide  ..  variegated  colour 
cf  rrw:,tror: 


ITT 


:  flash  of  lightning, 
submarine  fire  (therefore  not  speed) 

If  <  Ndl  lightning 

tpRrf:  Iravat  (^TTW:),  rainbow  ..  a  kind  of  lightning 
orange  tree  (therefore  not  motion) 
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5XR  light,  splendour. 

(^T) 

:  (rr^fw:,  -PH)  Kuvera 
PpPH  Mars 


Roots  in  k 

[1] 

*ft 


*fT 

^T:  Brahman,  Vishnu 

the  soul 
mind 

body  knot,  joint 
Kamadeva 

happiness,  joy,  pleasure 
wealth,  property 

happy,  prosperous 
sun  fire  light,  splendour 
king,  prince  fnTP": 
bird,  peacock,  king  of  birds 
word,  sound 
time  p>PT:) 
cloud 
water 
wind,  air 
hair 

head  (as  in  <jdV,  W) 

3T  suffix  diminution  «iM'r>:) 

deterioration  (sp^r:  bad  horse) 
endearment  (’pr^r:) 
likeness  like  a  horse) 

no  modification  (sp^r:  a  horse) 


class  meaning 
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Gutturals 


I  A.  to  wish 

to  be  proud 

to  be  unsteady  (^r  to  go) 
?  :  a  kind  of  bird.  Vd 

(perhaps  ft) 
to  laugh 

'fcsRct:  a  kind  of  animal 
:  bakula  tree 

<+i§blH  a  berry  bearing  plant 

"  vf,  -vRt  the  berry  —  a  perfume 
from  the  berries 

to  laugh 
hard,  solid 
laughing 
chalk 

^TST  (non-existent) 

^t8f:  hiding  place 


desire 
feeling 
movement  ? 
sound 

sound 


/  r  >  J  secret.  V  to  contain,  cover  (with 
I  ^raii-Md  the  idea  of  circle,  hollow) 

interior  of  forest 
arm-pit  WT  (boils  in  arm-pit) 
harem  of  king  ^tSTT 
side  or  flank  (of  anything) 
gate 

part  of  boat 
girdle 

WTSTT  (elephant’s  rope  or  girth) 
cf  WTSTT  waist 

Wt  filling  the  girth  (V.  Say.) 
surrounding  wall  3TSTT  wra=9T 
orbit  of  planet 
end  of  lower  garment 

WT  (tucked  behind  = 
also  tying  up  waist) 
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basin  of  a  balance  ^rsrr  W 
climbing  plant,  creeper 

grass,  dry  grass 

WiW  (consisting  of  dry 

grass  or  of  shrubs)  V. 
dry  wood,  forest  of  dead  trees 

buffalo 

marshy  ground 
a  plant  (beleric  myrobalan) 
waist,  middle  part 
enclosure  ^a=9T  WfWT 
court-yard,  area 
room,  inner  apartment,  harem, 
secluded  part  of  edifice 
(i.a.  of  palace) 

wrw 

a  particular  part  of  a  carriage 
^ra=9~  (also  hinder  part) 
upper  garment  ^a=9T 
border,  lace  (of  cloth)  ^a=9T 
wrist 

similarity  ^a=9T 

emulation,  rivalry 
objection  or  reply  in  logic 
the  jeweller’s  weight,  rati 

(from  WTT  a  black  or  red 
berry) 

W  star 

sin  WTW 

wra^TT  fingers  cf  wrrjtr: 

Wffrf  agreed  to,  promised 
MTW  to  lie  in  ambush  ^rar: 


(contain,  embrace, 
surround) 


(injure,  hardness  — 
pressure,  projection) 
(to  dig,  grub,  burrow) 
(cut,  plunge,  sink?) 

(contain,  surround) 


(to  press,  nearness, 
adjacent) 

(injure,  strive,  fight) 
(injure,  press,  cut) 


(light,  twinkling?) 

(to  injure,  hurt) 
(contain,  curl,  clutch, 
hold)  cf  aprjfFT 
(contained,  taken  in, 
clutched,  held) 
(contain,  enclose) 
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wrwr 

^T 

^T: 


-2^t: 

^W:, 

-or 

wfr, 

-fw 

'ti^d :,  -i 

'tMd : 

'ti'ti' 

MIH  : 

'b'blM-M: 

^fTT: 
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to  intend  anything  wicked  ^tsf  (injure,  hurt  etc.) 
the  Rishi 


to  laugh  at,  deride  't>'t>*l 

(harsh  sound) 

enclosure,  division  of  large 

(contain,  enclose) 

building 

to  act,  perform 

(cut,  make,  do) 

to  go 

(movement) 

heron 

(sound) 

Yama 

(injury,  movement) 

a  Kshatriya  ..  a  Vrishni  .. 

Yudhisthira 

(injure,  fight) 

a  false  or  pretended 

Brahmana 

(injury,  bad,  wicked) 

name  of  a  people 

one  of  the  eighteen  divisions 

a  sort  of  sandal 

(contain,  bind,  tie) 

scent  of  a  lotus 

(smell) 

mail,  defensive  armour, 

(contain,  enclose) 

military  accoutrement 

elephant’s  goad  (3pf>7r) 

(injure,  cut,  prick) 

bracelet,  marriage  string, 

(surround,  contain 

ornament 

or  sound) 

crest 

(jut,  project) 

water-spray 

(sound,  move,  project) 

small  bell,  tinkling  ornament, 

(surround  or 

ornament  furnished  with 

sound) 

bells 

f,  -dt,  -fd'fTT  comb 

(to  press,  cut,  scrape) 

a  kind  of  tree 

a  poisonous  animal 

(to  injure) 

bad,  vile,  despicable 

(to  injure) 

butter-milk 

(taste) 

a  high  number  =  100  niyutas 

(mass) 

skeleton 

(to  contain) 

body 

II 

the  inner  body 

II 

a  kind  of  crow 
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:  Alangium  Hexapetalum 
a  kind  of  drug 
^ft:  a  kind  of  corn 

-S’,  ^JS-:,  -S’  a  kind  of 
medicinal  earth 
'ti+ifsl -f^":  Asoca  tree 
'thh'M'l  see  'bsfclMl 

W  not  used 

enjoyment;  fruition 


not  in  use 

wnpff  a  kind  of  Panic(?)  seed 
WppT:  the  hand  cf 


(desire,  enjoy) 

(to  contain,  clutch, 
enclose) 


[2] 

Root  Injury  Sound 

I. A.  to  hurt  or  kill  to  call 

to  grieve  ..  cry,  weep. 

IV.A.  to  be  confounded,  confused, 
suffer  mentally. 

<n<«  -3TT,  -~M  -3TT:,  -3TT,  -3TTT,  -'W,  -«l  f 

slaughter,  havoc  ..  war  ..  sin  Injury  (Pressure) 

canopy,  awning.  Contact  =  Pressure 

=  Covering. 

codome,  turmeric,  mustard  seed 
-WT:  plant,  kind  of  grass,  mineral 

substance 

'tty'll  codome  flower,  kind  of 
grass 

multitude,  group.  Contact ..  or  Mass, 

a  saw  ..  an  iron  goad  Pressure  =  Injury, 

name  of  a  tree  (used  for  sacrifi¬ 
cial  post  in  place  of  Khadira) 
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-T  a  corn  (on  the  feet) 

Wi^7"  coagulated  milk. 

'ti'Sr-i -^r:,  -tff  plaintain-tree  (^tr:) 
a  kind  of  deer. 

a  kind  of  antelope 
3vRTT,  qvib'i'M  flag,  banner. 

a  sort  of  cucumber,  a  beautiful 
woman. 

Rooter  I.R  to  cry,  lament .. 

confound  ..  be  confounded, 
perplexed. 

'ti'i  -3T,  -3T^T,  -g\,  -3TtrT,  -3TT,  -3TT,  -3TrT,  -s  '  \ , 

ivZ:,  -T  bulbous  root,  bulb;  knot,  swelling 
garlic 

an  affection  of  the  male  or  female 
organ. 

'TiRr  an  esculent  root;  bulbous- 
rooted. 
ivZ:  camphor 

a  palanquin. 

^g-,  <D«fld  :  white  waterlily  'ti'de.:,  -g-: 

'ti'ile.  blue  lotus  white  or  blue 

lotus 

^t^7":,  -T  a  cave,  valley  ..  ^TF,  -ft 
a  hook  for  driving  elephants. 

^FF7-  dry  ginger. 

'tWr-i :  reproach,  censure  ..  portent. 

^rff  plaintain-tree 
'trir-i  Kandala  flower 
new  shoot,  sprout ..  cheek, 
cheek  and  temple 
collection, 
sweet  sound 


Mass,  Hardness. 
Mass,  Density. 


-T,  -^¥T 

taste,  smell 


Colour,  Whiteness? 

cf  ^tcT: 
Motion?  Covering? 
Colour,  Whiteness 

Injury. 

tl 

Taste. 

Injury 


Mass 

Sound 
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^rnd  budded,  blown  ..  put 
forth,  emitted. 


gold 

Colour 

war,  battle,  controversy 

'tvirtl 

flag  see 

deer  see 

motion? 

lotus  seed 

name  of  plant 

boiler,  oven. 

*ft  ball 

mass 

pillow 

mass 

[3] 

The  Vowel  Group.  ft 

1.  ft:  earth. 

(fttr:  Mars,  a  tree  fFtrr  Sita,  Durga) 
ft  (vague  fief:  whence  ..  where  .. 

existence  why  ..  how  .. 

or  direction)  whence  come; 

how  happened 
fiT  where. 

wise,  proficient,  expert. 

Vd  frftpr  cf  ^tfr: 

(ft  or  ^tf  whole,  entire  ..  circle  ..  com¬ 
plete  science) 

2.  ft:  base  (of  any  plane  figure). 

N.  ^tfr:  etc  which  may  originally  have  derived  from  the 
primary  root  ft  by  gunation,  are  nevertheless  included  for  con¬ 
venience  under  the  root  W 

Significances  of  the  primary  form  ft.  Roundness,  inclu¬ 
sion,  comprehension 


Inclusion 

Roundness 


Inclusion 

Roundness 
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The  Gunated  Form. 

l.a.  fW:,  armour,  mail  ..  charm, 

W  amulet 

'MMpM'ti  armorial 
'MMpM'h  an  armed  multitude 
't>M*t :  armour,  w:  shield 
'MMiPl  a  staffless  umbrella. 

'Mil,  leaf  or  panel  of  a  door 

b.  'Hms  :  water  for  washing  the  mouth 

(lit.  a  mouthful) 

't>=M  :,  a  mouthful  ..  gargle 

eaten,  swallowed, 
chewed  ..  seized 
<r>q m  Id  to  eat,  devour. 

W:  mouthful. 

oblation  of  food  to  the  Pitris 
a  class  of  Manes  (but  cf 
WT) 

c.  -dm  7"3Tt  prisoner  (cf  WTT) 

^t^T,  <tipc(<ti:,  'hIm'm  the  bit  of  a  bridle 

d.  intelligent,  wise;  a  sage,  poet. 

'tiPdd  i  poetry 

to  praise,  describe  ..  com¬ 
pose,  paint,  picture 
<hw  prophetic,  poetical,  praise¬ 
worthy 

'mom i  intelligence 
'Mom  poem,  poetry,  wisdom, 
inspiration 
lecturer. 


Covering, 

inclusion. 


If 

II 

Inclusion 
(in  the  mouth) 

M 

tl 

II 

II 


Inclusion, 

Confinement. 


Inclusion, 

Comprehension. 
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2  mixed  ..  set,  inlaid  ..  varie- 

gated 

qiq  >  :5  q-,c|  fj  ■> ^rt)  braid  or 
fillet  of  hair 


mixture 

mixture,  twisting, 
weaving. 


3  :  prickly  shrub, 

qiq^  bad  deed 
q>q  i  R  Vd.  selfish,  stingy, 
a  female  fiend. 


Piercing,  hurt, 
injury. 


4  qiq  i  f  lotus. 
<t>q<H  lotus 
tepid 

WT  saffron 
q>iq  0  turmeric 


Brightness. 

Heat. 

Colour 


5  q>qq :,  qiqq  kettledrum  Sound 

WT,  Vd.  sounding,  creaking. 

//  cock  ..  Chakravak. 

6  WITT:,  -T  salt ..  sourness,  acidity.  Taste 


7  happiness,  welfare. 


Emotion. 


8  quq  7)  a  courtesan. 


Sexual  enjoyment 


9  qiqqi  mushroom  qiiqif  moss  Substance  (Thick¬ 

ness,  tuftiness) 

10  qiqq  water.  Motion  (swelling 

or  circling) 

Significances  of  the  gunated  form  W  Inclusion,  by 
covering,  taking  in,  confining,  comprehension.  Thick,  tufted 
or  rough  substance  ..  Circling  or  swelling  motion  ..  Strong  taste 
..  Shrill  or  loud  sound  ..  Brightness,  bright  colour  or  burning 
heat  ..  Mixture,  connection  ..  Penetration,  hurt,  injury  ..  Strong 
emotion  ..  Sexual  enjoyment. 
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The  Guttural  group 

W 

1.  acock.. 

a  small  house-lizard. 

'hlf  £  (adj),  'hllffe'fr:  poulterer, 
a  cock. 

ffT:  a  dog.  frj7": 

cuckoo  ..  frog  ..  wild  lizard  .. 
ruddy  goose  ..  wolf. 

'hi  hrM  :  cuckoo. 


2.  ftf  £:  a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  ..  spark 
'hi  P'Or-i :  firebrand.  'f‘1?r’i  :  fit)  a  fire 

made  of  chaff  —  see  below 
fifth  saffron  ..  saffron-plant. 

'hl'tnh  red  lotus. 

'hl'Ms:  white  horse 
varnish 

3.  f> ft*  a  vegetable  perfume 

4.  ft^rvf  a  spirituous  liquor. 


5.  a  fiftr-i  armour,  mail. 


b  frgf:  belly 

fifar:  belly  ..  womb  ..  interior  .. 

cavity,  cave  ..  scabbard. 

ftfsorf7"  gluttonous,  voracious 
..  filling  the  interior. 

#8f  abdominal  ..  attached  to 
the  sides. 

^tfsrq"  in  the  belly,  in  the  sheath 
'hi  hi  m  ^ :  sword. 

ft  ft  "i  hole,  ditch  (filled  with  stakes). 


Sound. 


Light  — 

(a)  blaze. 

(b)  Colour. 

(c)  Brightness. 
Scent 

Intoxication. 

Disturbance. 

Covering, 

inclusion 

Inclusion, 

hollowness 
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c  fpr  to  take,  accept,  seize.  I.A. 

6.  fi'hlH :  mountain 
f^pr:  (vf)  chaff. 


Doubtful  — 

frpT:,  fyjvT:  giver  of  a  girl  in  marriage 
?  fifr  child,  infant  (cf  B.  ^?f) 
from  Sound, 
silk-cotton  tree. 

The  Palatal  Group. 

1.  JTp  to  cry  shrilly  VI. P. 

to  murmur  I.P. 

fip  to  hum,  coo,  warble,  moan  .. 
fill  with  sound  I.P. 
fpn,  f>Rnd  cooing, 

warbling  ..  rattling  of  wheels. 

2.  frp  to  go  VI.P. 

to  move  crookedly,  move 
towards 


3. a.  jrp  (VI.P.),  (I.P.)  to  contract,  bend, 

curve  ..  make  small,  lessen, 
to  shrink  .. 
to  stop,  impede 
ji-=M  curving,  bending. 

:  drying,  withering,  aridity, 
drying,  withering 
b.  to  mix,  connect. 


Inclosing,  grasp, 
clutch,  etc. 

Substance. 
(Projection  .. 
Roughness,  con¬ 
fusion,  mass) 


Sound 


Motion  with 
contraction 
(winding, 
crouching  etc) 

Pressure 

(contraction 

etc) 


(mixture,  contact, 
connection) 
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c.  to  polish. 

d.  to  write,  delineate. 

e.  'jiP'N'M  key,  a  kind  of  reed  ..  the  shoot 

of  a  bamboo  .. 
frf^T ,  key. 
tooth,  tusk  ..  "lower  jaw 

elephant,  ^f^TC  (adj) 


(friction) 

(cutting,  shaping) 
(penetration, 
sharpness) 

(?  substance, 
projection) 


4.  breast,  teat,  nipple. 


Roundness  (Shape 
or  Pressure) 


5.  a  kind  of  lotus. 

fr#  a  pencil,  small  brush  Substance  (rough¬ 

ness,  thickness 
eg  tufted,  hairy 
mist,  fog  etc) 

JFtPT  sour  gruel 

6.  fifV:  a  measure  of  capacity,  8  hand-  Inclusion 

fuls.  (originally,  name  of  a 
vessel?) 

frjj^PT:,  jFtjfHTT:  house-breaker 
fhtn,  bower,  arbour  ..  cave. 

Doubtful 

a  disease  of  the  eye. 

<t>l  ^  i  j  i  < :  a  festival  (Lakshmi  Puja). 


[4] 

JT  Family  —  arranged  by  classification  of  significances 
and  by  root  groups  — 

Guttural  group. 

to  take,  accept,  seize.  I. A. 
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fifi-s :  one  who  gives  a  girl  in  marriage, 
fifvr:  (fvfr  or  f*r) 
a  kind  of  spirituous  liquor. 


:  a  mountain  or  ^hr) 


a  wild  cock,  cock,  (f^€f)  — 

Sound. 

either  f^T  or 

also  fffnr:,  jfji't.: 

a  small  house-lizard 

Sound 

a  spark 

Light 

a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  .. 

(fire) 

the  silk-cotton  tree. 

a  wild  cock  ..  a  cock  .. 

sound. 

varnish. 

Light?  (shining) 

a  dog  —  also  JPfT:  (fiS-  or  fr^) 

a  vegetable  perfume. 

Scent. 

w- 

the  belly. 

ffsr: 

belly  ..  womb  ..  interior  ..  cavity, 

H  o  1 1  r>  w 

cave  ..  sheath  of  sword. 

1  1U11U  vv . 

ffsnrfr  gluttonous,  voracious  ..  filling 

Contain. 

the  interior.  J 

W 

saffron  ..  saffron  plant. 

Light  (colour) 

cuckoo  'tilP'rir'i : ;  frog;  wild  lizard 

Sound. 

..  ruddy  goose  (chakravaka)  .. 

wolf,  to  tear?) 

'til  'tH  < 

red  lotus 

Light  (colour) 

mif: 

white  horse  (fi^r  or 

Sound  or 

Light  (colour) 

'til  l%vt : 

firebrand 

Light  (fire) 

of  a  cock.  'tilfsPe-'ti:  a  poulterer. 

^fsr 

attached  to  the  sides  ..  abdominal 

in  the  belly,  in  the  sheath  . . 

^tsPTfr:  sword. 

Palatal 

group. 

W- 

to  cry  shrilly.  VI. P. 

sound 

to  go,  (march)  cf  vernacular 

movement 

march. 
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to  polish 

to  contract,  bend  ..  shrink  ..  stop, 
impede, 
write,  delineate 

mix,  connect,  (cf  proximity, 

copulation) 

fR-  I.P.  to  shrink,  contract ..  make  I 
small,  lessen  { 

to  bend,  curve, 
move  crookedly, 
move  towards. 

fv3~:  female  breast,  teat,  nipple,  f rw: 

a  kind  of  lotus. 

j-cM  curving,  bending  ..  a  disease  of 
the  eye. 

measure  of  capacity  (eight  handfuls) 
jfw  a  key  ..  fpft 

the  shoot  of  a  bamboo, 
a  kind  of  reed 
a  kind  of  fish 

frf^PfTT,  fv^T  a  pencil,  small  brush 

drying,  becoming  dry 

:  drying,  withering,  aridity. 


JTjT:  a  tree. 

Mars 

a  name  of  Naraka 
JF5TT  Sita,  Durga. 

fFjfbpr:  housebreaker.  (^PT  ?) 
cf 

fTr^rfd^T,  mist,  fog 


light  (shine) 

pressure 

pressure 

mix  (substance, 
contact) 
Pressure 
crookedness 

crookedness 

motion. 

Roundness? 


Substance  (Narrow¬ 
ness,  penetration 
Sharpness 
Sharpness.) 

Substance  (rough, 
thick,  hairy) 


Light  (colour) 

Light?  (colour) 
Cover, 

Contain. 
Substance 
(to  be  thick,  hazy, 
confused) 
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to  murmur  I.P. 

Sound 

^r:,  bower,  arbour  ..  cave  .. 

lower  jaw 

Projection 

tooth  ..  tusk. 

Tearing,  Penetra¬ 

tion. 

fF3f  < :  elephant.,  cf  Wift,  wrt'j:,  wrnp: 

Penetration 

¥lNrr: 

(goring  with  tusks) 

ji'jnri  sour  gruel. 

Substance 

(to  be  thick,  mixed) 

f^T  I.P.  to  hum,  coo,  warble,  moan  .. 

Sound. 

fill  with  sound. 

fT^TT,  cooing,  warbling  .. 

Sound. 

rattling  (of  wheels). 

a  festival  (W^r?) 

Cerebral  group. 

to  be  crooked,  curve,  bend  VI.P. 

Pressure,  curve. 

to  cheat,  deceive,  act  dishonestly 

Crookedness,  or 

Injury,  deceit 

to  break,  split,  divide 

Breaking,  splitting 

(Pressure) 

,/to  speak  indistinctly 

Sound 

i/to  be  warm,  burn. 

Light  (Fire) 

'jiPi'ti  bent,  crooked 

Pressure  (curve) 

waterpot,  jar. 

Contain 

,/ ho  use,  fort 

Contain 

mountain 

hammer 

Pressure  (breaking) 

tree 

female  servant. 

je.'ti  a  plough  without  a  pole. 

Pressure  (breaking) 

jii'n:  the  post  round  which  the  string 

of  the  churning  stick  passes. 

(peg?) 

Penetration 

A/jii'ti:  roof,  thatch.  fi-tM 

cover,  contain. 

A/jiiji'n:  (a  lost fr^Tj :)  arbour  ..  cottage. 

cover,  contain. 

,/a  garden  near  a  house  (enclosure?) 

cover,  contain. 
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A/measure  of  grain  (j>«h  :) 
sage,  ascetic 
lotus 

Vd.  cock  (pecker?) 

Pressure 

tent. 

cover,  contain 

firL  t :  see  jie.'ti: 

-v/jii’d  roof,  thatch  jii'ti: 

cover,  contain 

dfittjo 

V'fiRT  cottage,  hut  fi^TT,  fiSTT:,  fT^I  TWi 

,/fif^:  body  ..  cottage,  hut.  fi€l" 

contain 

tree 

—  curve,  bend 

Pressure  (curve) 

fjfer  crooked,  curved,  tortuous 

do 

insincere,  dishonest. 

do  (or  Injury) 

fifcpT  a  kind  of  perfume 

Scent 

ffcvf  name  of  a  plant 
tin 

Substance  (hard¬ 

^Pe-h'i'M  stealth,  crouching 
a  blacksmith’s  forge. 

ness) 

Pressure  (beating) 

— curve 

i/cottage,  hut ..  ficfl'M 

Contain 

vessel  used  for  fumigation 
nosegay 

Substance  or  Scent 

,/ a  kind  of  perfume 

Scent. 

a/ spirituous  liquor,  cf 
procuress. 
jnrtr  (see  ftfcr) 

sexual  intercourse 
—  exclusiveness. 

include,  contain 

jttl'M  see 

procuress, 

A/jig.^1  household,  family 

contain  (or  else, 

kinsman.. 

offspring,  race  ..  fig.  group. 

sexual  inter¬ 
course) 

name 
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x/fzfcrr,  j>g.P-d't>:  householder  ..  caretaker, 
member  of  a  family 
peasant. 

mistress  of  a  household  ..  lady, 
a  large  household. 

Jig-  to  cut,  divide  ..  grind,  pound. 


Pressure  (break, 
beat) 


blame,  censure. 

A/burn 

multiply 

Jig-  dividing,  cutting,  grinding 
JigT  cutting,  pounding  ..  abusing 
fig-:  multiplier 

fg^r:  grinder 

kingfisher 

jigidi:  one  who  divides  or  cuts 
j>Pgdi  unskilful  opening  of  a  vein 
jiglud  affected  repulse  of  embraces, 
ffgfw 

jig  i ' :  a  mountain  ji t:: 

jig  i '  sexual  intercourse  jitl  J 
a  woollen  blanket 

—  exclusion  or  oneness, 

jifgu  :,  jiPgu  inlaid  floor,  pavement, 
prepared  site 
jewel-mine 
pomegranate 

i/hut,  cottage,  small  house 
jiPgu  paved,  mosaic. 
jiPgsiP'dii  maid-servant,  slavegirl 
Jidfil  PJ 'til 

jigl  X :  small  mountain,  fi^r,  jigi T : 
^/j>gl '  fi  small  house,  hut 
A/fxiHH  see  Ji^HH 


do 

Connection 

Pressure 


Pressure 

Pressure  or  Motion 
do 
do 


Substance  or  Cov¬ 
ering 

Contain,  include 
Substance  1  thick, 
Substance  {  granular, 
Substance  variegated 
Substance  (grain) 
Contain 


Substance. 

Contain. 


fid"  a/X.U.  to  burn 
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to  confuse,  muddle 
to  be  distressed,  despair 
to  counsel,  advise 
y/ to  call,  invite. 

X.A.  to  censure 
to  abstain  from  giving 
ftr  false  f>dai 
despised 

immovable,  steady, 
fid::,  fraud,  deception,  trick  .. 
fid:  falsehood,  untruth 

intricate  point,  puzzle 
summit ..  any  projection  ..  end, 
corner. 

horn  ..  head,  chief  ..  (fid^T 
prominence,  elevation) 
heap,  mass.  fidJii :  in  heaps, 
hammer 

ploughshare  fid'll 
^/water-jar 

—  deer-trap 

—  concealed  weapon  (eg  swordstick) 

—  door 

fid::  ,/ house,  dwelling 

an  ox  with  broken  horns 
fid'll  false,  fraudulent 
fid'h:  braid  or  tress  of  hair 

yj  perfume. 

fifiPd:  (-CT)  hypocrisy 
ail  ford'll:  hypocrite,  falsely  humane  men¬ 
dicant 

fiduai:  arbour  ..  creeper  wound  round  a 
trunk. 

thatch,  roof  ..  hut  ..  granary, 
fid^i  i  r"H  hi :  a  tree  with  sharp  thorns 
(torture  in  Hell) 


Substance 


Substance 

(projection) 


Substance 
Pressure  (beat) 
Pressure  (break) 
Contain 
Conceal,  cover 
Conceal,  cover 
(shut  off,  include) 
Contain 

Pressure  (to  break) 

Substance  or 
Pressure 
Scent. 


cover,  curve, 
cover,  contain 
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fi^TRvT:,  -w:,  -'JT:  a  bilious  fever  of 
elephants 
fat,  corpulent 

^  I.P.  to  be  blunt,  dulled  ..  be  dull, 
idle, 

lame,  mutilated 
to  loosen  (relax) 

X.P.  to  hide 

blunt,  dulled  ..  stupid,  weak, 
indolent 
•fi-it-i :  a  fool 

ft  Hid  blunt,  dulled  ..  stupid 
mutilated 
grasped,  held  .. 
encircled 

a/ fort ..  hut,  shed 
crookedness 
beard. 

'hle.'ti  curving,  bending 
■v/'hH't>:  a  thatcher  ..  name  of  a  mixed  caste 
—  'hie.' :,  'hi e T  hollow  of  a  tree 

'hi e hi ,  'hle.dl  a  naked  woman  ..  Durga  .. 

'til  £di 

'hi  Pe.:,  'hlcfl  curved  end  of  a  bow  ..  end, 
point,  edge  .. 

pitch,  extremity  ..  horn  or  digit  of 
moon 

ten  millions  'hi  Re.-y| : 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
complement  of  an  arc  to  90°. 

'hi  le.'H  forming  the  highest  point 
'hi le.H d  edged,  pointed 
'hi  Pe. ' :  horn-shaped  hair  of  ascetic 
ichneumon. 


Substance. 


Pressure. 

do 

Cover,  conceal 


Contain  (seize) 
Contain 
(roundness) 
Contain 
Pressure  (curve) 
Substance  — 
rough,  hairy 


Contain.  Hollow¬ 
ness. 

sexual  intercourse. 

Pressure  (curve 
or  prominence) 


Pressure  (gnawing) 
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*1  fi^l 

Indra 

:,  'hi  cfl  ai :  harrow 

Pressure  (breaking) 

'MilC 

diadem,  crest  ..  hair  of  ascetic. 

Projection 

fort,  castle 

Contain 

'hlghl 

see  'hi  i ft  also  'hlihl 

libertine 

(sexuality) 

well  .. 

Contain.  Hollow¬ 

stairs  of  a  pond 

ness 

do 

fortified  town,  stronghold. 

Contain. 

'hi  i : 

ringworm  ..  a  kind  of  leprosy 

(large  round  spots) 
living  in  one’s  own  house, 

+  *hhr: 

independent 
domestic,  homely 
fraudulent ..  snared 
fraud,  falsehood  ..  perjury 

+  a  trapper,  poacher 


a  meatseller. 

+  belonging  to  a  trap  ..  dishonest, 

fraudulent 

+  crookedness  ..  dishonesty, 

wickedness. 

+  'hi le. Ri ^ :  hunter 

blacksmith. 

+  'Mil -Ml  Durga 

a/+  ^ril  g-4-^  belonging  to  the  household 
,/+  'hi  family  relationship 

a/+  constituting  a  family 

householder. 

5*T 

WT  to  play,  trifle  cf  ^hTf,  VI. P.  ?  motion 
:  a  bower,  arbour  (cf  fiiu'o:, 

cover,  contain. 

v/'f'-Sci 3>«h  :  a  measure  of  grain  (8  hand-  substance  or 
fuls)  (?  originally  a  vessel)  contain 
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v'jifi’:  body  Jifs-: 
hut 

,/ fils 'M  waterpot 
— fTfT:  clasp  of  an  ornament 
a/jsj-m :  opening  bud  (JPT  flower) 
a/ji-sj-m  expanding,  blossoming 
y'fTfTRT  a  particular  hell. 

A/jt-sHp^d  in  blossom  ..  smiling,  cheerful 
,/  ..  half-closed. 

— fTfst  wall  ..  plastering 

eagerness,  curiosity  (cf  J^llpt) 
fTf  VI. P.  to  graze 

to  become  firm  or  solid  ..  to 
become  fat. 

WW  to  support,  aid  VI. P. 

f^T  to  sound.  VI.P. 

A/converse  with,  counsel,  advise 
X.P.  (hum,  whisper) 

a/ salute,  invite  X.P.  (call) 

fiur  to  speak,  converse 

to  contract,  close  ^3) 
fifiT:,  ftfnn,  a  cripple  with  crooked 
arm. 

ftfrr:  whitlow 

distortion  or  paralysis  of 
the  hands. 

young  animal  just  born. 
fi'Ji  h  :,  -T  corpse  goblin,  demon. 

|PW:  spear ..  ^WT: 

foul  smell,  stench. 

jiuii*  Vd.  crying  out  Rv.  3.30.8. 
f>fwr  horn  of  an  animal 

peg  of  a  lute. 


contain 

contain 

contain. 

contain,  confine 
contain 


confine,  enclose 
emotion. 

substance 

(thickness) 

sound. 

sound 

sound. 

sound 

pressure 


pressure 

Substance 

(projection) 

Pressure  (slay) 
Pressure  (pierce) 
scent. 

Projection  or 
Penetration 
Substance  or 
Penetration 
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^TBT:  corner,  angle  .. 

bow  of  lute 

intermediate  point  (compass) 
sharp  edge 

stick,  staff,  drumstick 
Mars  ..  Saturn, 
a  sort  of  musical  instrument. 
fr§~  to  burn  ..  maim,  mutilate.  I. A. 

to  eat 
to  heap 

—  to  protect  X.U. 

— basin,  bowl  ..  hole,  pool 

fPr:  bastard  f>P^H 

Durga 

j'S'tile.:  keeper  of  concubines  ..  atheist 
..  bastard  Brahman 
:  a  vile  fellow. 

-PM'ft  gruel. 

— jt-sr-i :  (-tt)  bracelet,  earring  ..  rope-coil 
..  fetter,  tie 

— frrfbpr  earringed  ..  circular,  winding, 
coiling. 

a  snake,  peacock,  spotted  deer. 
Varuna,  Shiva. 

— fPrfbpff  Shakti 

j -si-mi  drawing  a  circle  to  show 
“omission” 

— ■jPs'M  pitcher  ..  kamandalu. 
ft  Pm  horse. 

Shiva. 

Jt-sl T  —  strong. 

The  Dental  Group. 

JT 

jidH  :  fire  ..  sun.  cf  ^ 


Penetrate, 

Sharpness 


Pressure 


Pressure  (cut) 
do 

Substance 
Cover,  enclose 
Pressure.  Curve. 
Hollow 


curve,  enclose 
do 


do 


contain 

motion. 


Burning 
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guest .. 

Brahmana 

Dwija 

daughter’s  son  ..  sister’s  son 

ox. 

grain 

a  musical  instrument 


the  eighth  muhurta  of  the  day  JkJT: 
a  suitable  time  for  Sraddha  JyJT: 


f^TT  Kusha  grass. 

desire,  inclination  ..  curiosity, 

emotion 

eagerness. 

frjr:,  small  leathern  oil-bottle. 

contain 

desire,  eagerness,  curiosity  .. 

a  curiosity 

delight ..  pleasure 

emotion 

desirous,  eager,  curious 

a  solemn  ceremony 

wonderful  ..  celebrated  ..  praised, 

excellent. 

ficff  to  abuse,  revile,  censure 

i ,  j>cdd  abuse,  reviling 

jJicH-II  expression  of  contempt 

jiPcdd  vile,  mean. 

ftPrdd  censure. 

frT 

fFcf:  a  lance,  spear  dll  Pn  d> :  spear¬ 

Pressure  (pierce) 

man,  lancer 

small  animal,  insect 

?  smallness 

a  kind  of  grain 

?  smallness 

passion 

emotion 

ji-ddi :  hair,  lock 

Substance 

(tufted,  hairy) 

drinking  cup 

contain 

plough 

pressure  (break) 

barley 

Substance  (rough) 
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a  perfume 

gidPi'M  butter  knife 

m 

fP-T,  fPT:,  fW  elephant’s  housings, 
carpet. 

fpp  to  stink,  be  putrid 
fpp:  Kusha  grass  fr?r: 

putrefaction,  corruption,  sore, 
gangrene 

disease  of  the  eyes, 
churning 

churned,  afflicted. 

FT 

fhp  to  suffer  pain,  hurt 
cling  to. 

FT 

:,  jtgM  :,  spade,  hoe 

(Tj  to  tear,  pierce) 
Kanchan  tree. 
f>SM'ti  a  copper  pitcher 
fPPT  see 

f^r:,  ji^u :  watch  house 

a  dwelling  raised  on  a  scaffold 
JPsT:  mountain  possibly  for  fPTH 

(FiT  mountain,  king) 
mountain  ebony 
ftfr  fetter 

g-.'i T :  son  of  Br.  woman  by  Rishi,  be¬ 
gotten  during  menstruation, 
^prs :,  (-^)  bow  ..  (m.)  eyebrow. 

'hi  K :  a  kind  of  grain 

:  a  kind  of  grain  ('hi pTt :) 

'til  9  Pd  'h  sochal  salt. 


scent. 

Pressure  —  pierce 

Cover 

substance. 
Penetration  or 
Light  (colour) 
Substance 


Pressure 

do 

do 

Contact. 

Pressure 


Contain 


projection 


hold,  confine 
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'fiH  I  Ri  «t> :  a  fisherman  ..  man  of  mixed 
caste 

'  hollow  below  hips —  Curve,  Hollow 

fTW: 

FT 

fFRT:  crow 
j'lihi'M  cuckoo. 

F'l  Mqi:,  -w>T,  -Wt  an  aquatic  bird. 


fl. 

j^:,  a  jasmine  scent  or  colour 


F^: 

lotus  ..  $KHI  a  multitude  of 

scent  or  colour 

lotuses 

a  fragrant  oleander 

scent 

Vishnu  ^T: 

Play? 

a  turner’s  lathe 

curve. 

one  of  Kubera’s  treasures. 

Light  (brightness) 

cat. 

motion 

w- 

rat,  mouse 

motion. 

The  Labial  Group. 

FT 

FT 

IV.P.  to  be  angry,  excited  .. 

emotion 

Cs.  to  irritate,  excite 

FT 

X.U.  to  shine 

Light 

to  speak. 

sound 

^tTt: 

anger  ..  morbid  irritation. 

emotion 

37TW 

passionate,  angering  — 

emotion 

physically  irritating 

Fm<h 

angry 

do 

a  kind  of  perfume 

scent. 

+1  Pm  h 

angry  ..  angering  ..  physically 

emotion 

irritating 

a  water  pigeon 

Ft: 

Vd.  the  beam  of  a  balance 

frfiRT: 

a  weaver 

?  Curve,  rolling 

frfinft 

a  net  for  small  fish 
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fisherman 


despised,  contemptible  ..  mean. 

base  metal. 

fTT: 

well  ..  cave,  hollow. 

curve,  hollow 

leather  oil-vessel 

contain 

mooring  post  ..  tree  or  rock  in 

projection. 

middle  of  river 

mast. 

small  well ..  navel 

flask,  bottle 

fTT^T: 

well  ..  hole,  cavity  ..  cave  .. 

hollow,  contain 

leather  oil-vessel. 

hollow  below  the  loins  'ti'ji-'tt : 

hollow 

mooring  stake  ..  mast  ..  rock  or 

(Subst)  projection 

tree  in  midst  of  river 

funeral  pile. 

(Subst)  heap 

boat. 

hollow,  contain 

ffwr 

stone  or  rock  in  mid  stream. 

in  a  well  or  hole 

fmr: 

ocean  f^TT:  (cf  & 

cover  or  curve, 

roll  —  cf  xupcc. 

1?TT 

bladder. 

substance  (swelled) 

#T 

well-water 

of  a  well. 

'til  Ht  H 

pudenda  .. 

cover,  conceal 

loin  cloth  ..  ragged  garment 

do 

sin 

do 

f*r  __ 

f^T: 

Kuvera  fdrc: 

'Jl'SMl 

humpbacked,  crooked  .. 

curve 

'Ji'OJl  : 

hump  ..  curved  sword 

ft 

name  of  a  tree 

frfewi  eight-year  old  unmarried  girl. 

W 

forest .. 

substance  (thick) 

hole  for  sacrificial  fire  ..  ring 

Curve 

thread 

cart. 

contain. 
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f^T  hump-backed 

curve. 

beautiful,  agreeable. 

play,  please. 

-T:  carriage-pole 

projection 

hunchback 

curve 

ff  carriage-pole 

projection 

carriage  covered  with  cloth 

or  blanket. 

carriage 

FT 

jr:  woman’s  headdress( ?) 

cover. 

upper  part  of  club 

a  thick  petticoat 

cover  or  substance 

enclosure  round  sacrificial 

contain 

ground. 

see  Appendix. 

W 

fnrrr:  boy,  youth  ..  unmarried  youth 

..  prince,  Skanda,  Agni. 

fnrrwfg-  to  play,  sport. 

parrot. 

J  +  :  child  .. 

pupil  of  the  eye. 

prince 

•f'HiPt.i,  fPTPt  girl  ..  virgin  ..  Durga. 

large  cardamoms 

name  of  several  plants. 

f.H  i  fJ  ti,  JtH  |  Pm  abounding  in  girls. 

white  waterlily 

colour 

red  lotus 

colour. 

unfriendly  ..  avaricious 

f.Ht  :,  -T  white  waterlily  ..  silver  (n) 

..  camphor  (m) 

colour 

red  lotus 

colour 

Vishnu  JHK'h: 

?  play,  please 

the  Southern  elephant. 

a  species  of  monkey. 

?  play 
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white  waterlily  —  a  group  of 
lilies 

f^prf  abounding  in  lotuses. 
fpjs*dt,  waterlily 

collection  of  lilies, 
month  Kartik. 

moonlight  ..  Kartika  or  Aswin 
full  moon, 
festivity. 

'til  bl  <0 ,  'til uU 'til  Vishnu’s  mace. 

+  'td'H  1 1  youthful  ..  maidenly  .. 
soft,  tender  .. 

+  'fl hi f  childhood  ..  maidenhood  'tHui '.'h 
+  til  H  i  f  J  'ti :  father  of  girls 
+  :  son  of  unmarried  woman. 


w 

pond,  pool 

tilHtl 

soft,  tender,  delicate 

please  —  play 

handsome,  beautiful 

or  substance 

tlHvi 

water 

Substance. 

clay. 

'blH-H'f 

fibres  of  lotus-stalk. 

m 

w- 

pitcher,  jar.  frfmtrr  funeral  urn. 

contain 

frontal  globe  of  elephant. 

curve 

a  measure  of  grain 

contain. 

Kumbhaka  in  Yoga, 

do 

paramour  of  harlot. 

(sexuality) 

please,  play 

a  kind  of  heart  disease. 

harlot.  frfbw 

(sexuality) 

w 

fragrant  resin 

fbpfr: 

base  of  a  column  ..  Kumbhaka. 

JipHtU 

a  disease  of  the  eyes,  (harlot, 

small  pot) 

fdw 

elephant. 

crocodile 

pressure  (bite) 
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a  fish. 

a  kind  of  poisonous  insect 
a  fragrant  resin  (jp  jjc-i  :  seefhf). 
fdw:  housebreaker — 
fbrbpfr: 
plagiarist 
wife’s  brother, 
child  born  untimely, 
fbjt  water  jar  ..  earthen  cooking 
vessel. 

a  measure  of  grain 
name  of  several  plants 
Punnaga  tree 
catamite 

a  swelling  of  the  eyes. 
shark 

crocodile  frfw 


? 

(do) 


Pressure  (break) 


contain 


Pressure  (bite) 
do 


Liquid  roots. 

JTT  or  ft 

fTT  to  sound 

frwt :  crane 

JTTT:,  fprr:  osprey. 

frrff  f.  osprey  ..  ewe 

frrrra"  place  abounding  in  ospreys. 

ftw:  deer 

fTTfw:  crab  fTfdw:  (Rt  fw  to  tear) 
shoemaker  cf  j>4d 

frrfewn  yellow  amaranth 
do 

frrq-:,  (-^:)  a  species  of  amaranth 

'f>/d't>:,  j>/d't>:, 
n.  flower  of  amaranth 
frkr:  hydrocele 


Sound 

Sound 

tl 


motion 

pressure 

colour  or  substance 
do 

do 

substance  (thick¬ 
ness,  swelling) 


fTHT:  osprey  ..  curl,  lock  of  hair  fTPtr: 
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J  M  frrrf :  light  bay  horse  with  black 

legs 

jrft  a  kind  of  grass. 

frftT  a  headdress  for  women 

copulation. 

(sexuality) 

fTfr:  priest  (fT  to  do) 

action 

boiled  rice,  (fr  to  do?)  fr r -T 

substance  or  cook 

f>o(q<-d  :  a  weight  of  gold  (700  Troy 

grains) 

a  kind  of  pot-herb 

horse 

red  amaranth  fRs : 

colour  or  substance 

wooden  doll,  puppet 

substance 

wife  of  a  teacher 

fT#^T:  yellow  or  white  amaranth. 

colour  or  substance 

fTSTt  bird  with  plaintive  cry 

sound 

(osprey?) 

fTW  kind  of  orange. 

colour 

fTSPr:  lock  of  hair 

curve  or  substance 

ruby. 

n.  ruby  ..  black  salt 

colour 

mirror. 

ffr:,  fR-  boiled  rice 

cook  or  substance 

ji4d  servant ..  shoemaker. 

^rfr:  bud  ..  q>lRd  budded 

close  or  substance 

moveable  joint 

tl 

qil ' •?. :  bud  ..  lotus  stalk  fibre 

tl 

a  kind  of  perfume 

scent. 

qilRd  ground,  reduced  to  particles. 

pressure  or 

substance. 

^TT^r:  see 

or 

S^:  dog  (fTT?) 

sound 

'jijii:  cock  .. 

sound 

rubbish 
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or  fNr 

ffw,  fifw  brush,  pencil 
key 

bud,  blossom 
inspissated  milk 
needle. 

frt:,  fvl’  bunch,  bundle  ..  handful  of 
Kusha 

beard  ..  peacock’s  feather  .. 
brush 

finger  &  thumb  for  pinch, 
upper  part  of  nose  ..  hair 
between  eyebrows 
head 

storeroom. 

fi^b  (-#)  deceit ..  bragging  .. 
hypocrisy. 

frf^FT  stuffed,  puffy 
or 

fiT,  to  leap,  jump,  frolic 

ji'i'i,  fbr  leaping,  sporting 

full  moon  of  Chaitra  ..  festival 
of  Kamadeva. 


fiT  or  f>T 

fTTT:,  fiTT:  elbow,  knee 

bodice  fTTFT^r:  (fit0) 


fR)  or  fnr 

fit:  tortoise 

one  of  the  pranas  ..  a  nyasa  of 
the  fingers, 
ttt  adj.  ofkurma. 


substance 

penetration 

substance 

substance 

penetration 

substance 


pressure. 

substance 

substance  or 
contain 
injury,  deceit 

substance. 

movement,  play. 

tl 

II 


substance 

(projection) 
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f*T 

f^T 

to  accumulate,  collect  I.P. 
to  go  on  continuously 
count,  reckon 
to  be  related  ..  behave  as  a 

kinsman 

f^r 

house  .. 

race,  community,  family,  troop, 
gang,  nation 
body 
front  part 

a  blue  stone 

head  of  a  guild 
jitfd :  by  birth 

of  good  family 

f>rrJA ,  «ld ,  Jifbl'ti,  jndld't) 

a  thief 

Jir<|  'tl : 

chief  of  guild  ..  craftsman  of 
good  birth 
anthill  fitTfr: 

f^fr 

collection,  multitude 
number  of  verses  grammatically 
connected 

a  sort  of  prose  composition  with 

few  compounds 

•fiftTfr 

:  craftsman  of  good  birth  ..  chief 
of  guild 
kinsman 

fildH 

see  2.  a  mountain 

fnffr: 

:  highbred  horse  .. 

Tantric 

a  disease  of  the  nails. 

f^r 

relating  to  the  house  or  race  .. 

well-born. 

f^r: 

a  respectable  man. 

contain 


contain 
Prominence  — 
superficies 
colour 


contain 


Projection 
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f^q"  friendly  enquiry  after  family 

affairs 

bone  ..  flesh. 

Substance 

winnowing  basket. 

f^n  a  virtuous  woman 

canal,  stream  ..  dike,  trench. 

Pressure,  Cut 

a  measure  of  grain  8  dronas. 

contain 

fir-isR:  cymbal 

sound  or  pressure. 

beating  time  in  music 

jiMt:  adoptive  son 

unchaste  woman 

fir-icq":  a  kind  of  pulse 

(r’M'M  a  blue  stone  used  as  a 

colour 

collyrium 

'jir'i4'sct>:  eddy  fK-nr^qr:, 

i«)di  bitch  dog,  hound 

fir-tibf:  treasure 

jtriiq  nest ..  body  ..  place,  spot .. 

contain 

a  case,  receptacle 

web 

jiriilq'M  dovecot,  aviary  im<m 

contain 

firiM :  potter 

wild  cock  ..  owl 

sound 

fir-iir-D  blue  stone  fitt,  jivilcq'M 

colour 

ji<-i  15:  horse  of  light  brown  colour  ftTUT: 

3>r*i  iRcf,;  lizard 

fiftT:  hand 

contain,  seize. 

jifhi  u  :  bird  ..  sparrow  ..  mouse 

sound 

ffbrr:  (-t),  fnftr:,  Jvftw:  crab  .. 

Pressure 

frfbrsr:,  frftpsr  thunderbolt ..  Vd  axe, 

Pressure 

hatchet(?) 

point  or  end.  fftffsr:, 

ft 

fitfl"  wife’s  elder  sister. 

JivflHfl  water 

motion 

wild  kidney  bean 

fur  or  foulness  of  tongue, 

substance 

firebrand. 
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3>r^n:,  jir^ri  a  disease. 

sin  ..  joint  of  arrowhead  &  shaft 
fir^nT:  a  grain  ..  n.  gruel 
V.  bald,  bare. 


fvT  to  cover,  hide,  screen,  protect 
enclose 

keep  off,  obstruct,  prevent. 
fnT  shore,  bank  ..  slope  ..  edge, 
border. 
rear  of  army 
pond 

heap,  mound,  (-^r) 


cover 
contain 
shut,  enclose, 
contain 


Pressure,  dig 
substance. 


hog,  boar 
raft,  boat 
breast ..  hip,  lap 
embrace 
Saturn 

outcast,  barbarian 
Tola 

black  pepper 
a  kind  of  berry 
heron 

'hM  jui :  bug 

body  of  a  lute 

'bHi,  ^irn  :  jujube  plant 
'hlri  :,  -vT  uproar 
'blr-m  long  pepper 


Pressure  (gore) 

contain 

contain 


:  a  lefthand  Tan  trie  Tl  ^ 

lefthand  Tantra 

ancestral,  hereditary,  family  ^PfPr^r 
..  well-born, 
of  good  family 
bastard. 

'tdr-i  Pe-’i-M :  son  of  a  female  beggar  ..  bastard 
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'hi ri  m  'ti  earthenware  ..  (a.)  of  a  potter, 
'hi  P-i  'h :  weaver  .. 

impostor,  heretic  ..  Tan  trie 
'hlTl'i :  son  of  beggar  ..  Tantric 
'hlTl'i  evil  report  ..  scandal  ..  'hi  Tl  -4 
scandalous  act 

combat  of  animals  ..  cock  fighting 
..  war,  battle 

high  birth  ..  family  honor  'til  M  l  m 
pudenda. 

'til  P  M  'h :  dog,  hound. 
ftfrT :  a  fire  of  chaff 

TT  (or  f) 

fR-  flower,  lotus 

waterlily 

waterlily  ..  blue  lotus. 
f.cMp-H,  f^Mp-ld,  f.dMp-Hl 
lotus. 

fiW:  sun  beautiful,  agreeable 

$  cm  pearl .. 

water  ..  belly  of  a  serpent. 

k  :  ocean. 

jicik:  fold  of  door  ^hk: 

fiPui :,  (jiPus :)  weaver 

fRWf  fishbasket.  Probably  fr-wj- 

camel 
"  'til  Pt  1 1 J :  a  tree 

hunchbacked. 

fRT:  a  carriage  pole  P 
'tilq  t  belonging  to  Kuvera 


Substance 

(mixture) 


Light,  colour 


motion,  winding 
motion 

swelling  motion 
close  &  shut  or 
hard  substance 
Twisting,  weaving 
Roundness 
or  Twisting 

Crookedness. 

Projection. 
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The  Sibilant  Group. 

f?3fT 

fh?r  to  shine 

Light  —  Brightness 

f>T  to  shine 

fJTTft:  sun,  fire. 

Fire 

fTTTf  burning,  scorching 

fTtpr  flower  frtprw 

colour 

'flqu  flowery 

menstrual  discharge 

do 

'tlqu  ashes  of  brass  (used  as 

burn 

collyrium)  :  fire. 

fire 

tl 

Roots  in  ch 

lost  root,  to  cut  ..  cover  etc  ..  move  sharply.) 

^  pure,  clean  ..  trembling,  unsteady, 
a  part,  cutting. 

^5J  covering,  concealing  ..  quicksilver  (lit.  swift,  rushing)  .. 

infant,  child  (B.  •a»,Mi ) 

^  house  (to  cover) 

WrT  cut,  divided.  P.p.  of^ 

•aj-m  shade  (to  cover  ^  or  ^)  ..  reflection,  likeness,  phan¬ 
tom  ..  line,  row  (to  cut)  ..  protection  (to  cover) ..  colour, 
light,  beauty  (to  shine,  probably  ^fl")  ..  bribe  ..  Durga  .. 
shadow  of  gnomon  ..  Sun  ..  nightmare 

WT :  a  goat,  W7!-:,  WFT:  (Atri),  ^M*:,  W7!-  (also  adj, 

Aries),  •»,!  j m  :  (also  adj). 

WTf,  WTvft,  W# 

W7!"  goat’s  milk  ..  an  oblation. 

WT°r:,  W i ui  dried  cowdung  (to  cover,  smear?) 

■aj  jiui  :  a  fire  of  dried  cowdung. 

*££1  mass,  number,  assemblage  ..  continuous  line,  streak  .. 

collection  of  light,  lustre,  splendour  (to  cut,  to  glitter  — 
so  a  group,  a  streak,  glitter,  splendour). 
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mushroom,  53fwr,  3,fa  ,  3731",  i  ^ : 

33  umbrella.  3^33  (also  barber),  3fw:  umbrella  bearer 

3  a  a-i :  Temple  of  Shiva;  conical  beehive;  kingfisher  (darter, 
swooper). 

3,cd ' :  house,  bower,  arbour  (to  cover). 

3T3:  pupil  ..  a  kind  of  honey.  (see  3a  at:) 

31  a  a)  honey  in  the  comb  or  hive 

33  to  cover,  veil;  spread  ..  hide. 

33:  covering,  wing,  leaf,  sheath,  case. 

3^3:  roof  of  house  or  carriage.  3J3 

3,1  dfi  concealing  ..  cover,  screen,  leaf,  clothing,  darkening. 

3,1  ddl  hide,  skin. 

3,1  Idd,  33  (also  desolate,  solitary,  private)  "3/3"  a  secret. 

3«M  disguise,  pretext,  fraud  ..  thatch,  roof  (3f?PT;  wf^T: 
rogue) 

333  to  cover  ..  please,  gratify;  be  delighted  in,  persuade, 
coax,  (to  play) 

333  pleasing,  alluring  ..  praising  ..  private,  solitary,  secret 
(to  cut,  separate) 

333:  wish,  fancy,  liking,  whim,  free  will  ..  meaning,  purport 
..  subjection,  control  ..  pleasure,  delight  ..  poison  (to 
cut,  destroy)  ..  appearance,  look,  shape  (cf  metre  ..  to 
cut,  divide,  form,  shape) 

3-d  :  protector 

3-d  a  pleasing,  charming  3,P-dd  gratified,  pleased. 

3-d ■m  wish,  fancy,  will,  pleasure,  free  will,  intention 
fraud,  trick  (to  cover) 

metre,  prosody,  Veda,  (to  cut,  divide,  shape). 

3-d  *3  metrical;  made  at  will 

31 -dd  :  metrical,  Vedic  ..  a  Vedist  31 -d did 

31^1  Id  at  belonging  to  3-didd  (?) 

333  to  eat,  consume,  (to  cut,  destroy,  devour?) 

3d  s :  an  orphan;  man  without  relatives 
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3FT  to  go,  move. 

WT:  fraud,  deceit ..  plea,  pretext,  disguise  ..  roguery,  knavery, 

wickedness  ..  fiction  ..  design,  device,  intention,  (to 
cover,  cut,  hurt,  cf  1%c3T,  P»,§ J )  ..  family  cf 

3M-MPd,  WTT,  W,  3pMd,  -3,Pm  d ,  -^Pm  d 
(swindling) 

3pRi  :,  33t  bark,  rind  ..  spreading  creeper  ..  offspring,  progeny, 
posterity,  cf  3?T: 

:,  3PT  bark,  bark  garment. 

3J-  to  go,  move,  approach 

(1%  (lost)  ..  to  cut,  make  a  sharp  movement  or  sound) 

1%:  abuse,  reproach. 

Pa, §f:  i  sneezing 

l%d"  used  as  P.P.  of  31"  to  cut 

1%^  to  cut,  lop,  mow;  hew,  tear,  pierce,  split ..  divide  ..  break, 
disturb  ..  destroy,  remove,  deprive 
P^Pd  :  cutting 

p3§ J  breaking,  cutting  ..  broken,  hostile,  knavish  1%^T 
1%^  (ifc)  ..  divisor,  denominator 

PdS.P; J :  axe,  fire,  sword,  rope.  P^s/ti  cutting,  dividing 
:  axe,  thunderbolt ..  cutting  off  P^-mPci 

PdS.cd  J  fit  for  cutting  . .  hostile,  fraudulent  Pts/^d 

fm7- 

f3?T  p.p.  also  tired,  broken  with  fatigue 
P^xi  strumpet 
a  cutter 

n.  also:  failure,  solution,  cessation,  interruption, 
destruction,  deprivation  ..  a  cut,  incision,  bit,  section, 
mark  or  notch,  a  divisor 
'li.'i ,  ■ts.dd  (also  a  bit,  section),  ds/dd ,  #3",  •is/dd 
3^T  amputation 

3fV  cutting,  breaking  ..  carpenter  ..  thunderbolt  (PdS.Pd:) 
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pp  tame,  town-bred,  shrewd,  trained  in  town  cunning 
(p<t>M,  pfw) 

a  bee  ..  a  kind  of  assonance  hi«m  :  w) 

(lost  Rt  Py/ti  cf  Pp*i  to  sting,  to  pierce,  penetrate,  so 
shrewd,  trained,  tame). 

pPTP:  a  goat 

PFT  s :  an  orphan  pd  s  :  Termination  spr  as  in  h  i  d  s : 

Probably  abandoned,  forlorn,  a  deserted  child  or  found¬ 
ling 

pPt'ti:  a  cane  (fpp  to  cut?) 

pp~  to  cut,  divide  ..  engrave,  inlay,  smear,  cover,  mix. 

p[W,  pPT  (lime),  ffm,  ppT,  ppT,  pfw,  (aban¬ 

doning,  leaving)  cf  Bengali  pl-si,  pT  to  throw 
pT  to  cut,  clip  off 

pT  to  cover,  hide,  screen  —  (lit.  to  partition  off,  cut,  cover; 

cf  pt) 

pT  to  touch. 

pT:  touch  ..  shrub,  bush  (fpvH,  §pjT:)  ..  combat,  war  (lit. 

rush,  shock  cf  pT)  ..  air,  wind  (cf  the  next,  lit.  rushing) 
..  active,  zealous,  swift 
pj'ti  Ved.  chin 

pT  retaliation,  counteraction  ..  ray  of  light  (lit.  segment) 

pi"  to  cut,  sunder  ..  mow,  reap 

pi  Pi  til  snapping  thumb  &  forefinger  together. 

•pi  Psh  fisherman  (one  who  snaps  up  fishes) 

PPW:  citron,  lime 

'p’ps.-'i J  •  musk-rat  (frisking,  active?) 


pfV:  hue,  complexion,  colour  ..  beauty,  lustre  ..  skin,  hide, 

(to  cover,  to  shine) 
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kindle,  shine  ..  play  ..  vomit;  (caus.)  pour  out,  spit  out, 
eject,  (to  throw) 
to  vomit. 

'BiR'M  ,  vomiting 

vomiting  ..  house,  secure  place  or  residence,  (to  cover) 
to  pray,  beg,  request 

The  roots  of  the  ch  family  are  a  subsection  of  the  palatal  group 
and  have  as  their  base  of  significance  the  guna  of  narrow  & 
intense  penetration,  separation  and  fine  distinction.  In  action 
their  sense  is  to  cut,  split,  divide,  separate,  in  motion  to  dart, 
leap  like  the  lightning,  race,  drop  suddenly  or  dart  up,  throw, 
project,  eject  etc,  any  narrow  or  intense  action  or  motion.  From 
the  sense  of  to  cut  off  it  comes  to  mean  screen,  hide  or  cover.  We 
have  in  the  sense  of  a  sharp  touch  &  by  detrition  of  meaning 
simply  touch,  (^t)  snapping  of  thumb  &  forefinger. 

Applied  to  light  it  means  a  sharp  glitter  or  intense  light. 

Classification 


Action 

I.  To  cut,  divide  &  derivate  meanings;  separate  ..  shape;  destroy, 
consume  .. 

to  cut,  divide,  with  its  derivates,  a  knife,  etc  ..  also 
to  engrave. 

derivative  sense  ..  to  cover,  smear,  inlay,  mix. 
to  cut,  clip  off 
in  the  sense  of  shrub,  bush 
to  cut,  mow,  reap 

j%:  abuse,  reproach  (figurative  from  the  original  sense) 
j%cf  cut 

to  cut,  split,  destroy  etc,  with  its  derivatives. 

■fs/tiM,  ■a/air'i  shrewd  (penetrating);  town-bred,  trained, 
tame. 

a  bee  (to  sting) 

^ :  a  part,  cutting 
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•aj-m  line,  row,  streak  (a  cut,  streak,  sharply  outlined  impres¬ 
sion) 

WrT  cut,  divided. 

WT  to  eat,  consume 

private,  solitary,  secret. 

Wf:  poison  ..  shape,  look,  appearance 

WZW  metre,  prosody,  Veda 

53FT3‘:,  « :  orphan,  solitary  or  lone  man 

II  To  cover  (cut  off,  screen,  separate,  hide),  deceive;  protect 

to  smear,  cover,  inlay,  mix 
to  cover,  hide,  screen 
skin,  hide 

house,  secure  place,  residence 
W-  covering,  concealing 
W.  house 

tsj-m  shade,  with  derivative  meanings.  Durga  (protectress) 
WT°f  dried  cowdung  (smearing,  cf  ) 

WT:  disguise,  pretext,  fraud  etc  with  its  derivatives 
^t,  W^f,  bark,  spreading  creeper 

etc  mushroom 

umbrella  with  derived  &  kindred  words, 
ts.cq J :  a  house,  bower,  arbour 
a  pupil  (to  protect) 

to  cover,  veil  etc.  with  its  derivatives  (esp.  •a.K T)  skin, 
roof) 

ci.-s  q-i :  protector 
to  cover 

III  darting,  leaping,  to  move  off,  go;  throw,  eject;  quick  or 

decisive  motion  or  contact  or  sound, 
to  touch 

touch;  active,  swift  ..  air,  wind  ..  combat,  war  (origlh 
charge  or  shock) 
retaliation,  counteraction 
ajIe.'M  snapping  of  thumb  &  forefinger. 

‘ :  muskrat 

to  play  (dart  about)  ..  vomit,  eject. 
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37t  to  vomit,  with  its  derivatives 
Pa, a  i  sneezing 
a  goat 

3T  quicksilver  3,1  m  i  a  bribe  (to  please,  gratify) 

37T:,  3,i  j  m  :  etc,  a  goat.  ^  trembling,  unsteady 

"3??  to  go,  move 

to  go,  move,  approach 
3,1 :  kingfisher  (?) 

3^  to  please,  gratify  (lit.  play,  cf  W)  with  its  derivatives 
to  pray,  request  (to  please,  woo,  flatter) 

IV  to  glitter,  shine  —  any  sharp  light 
Wf  ray  of  light 

lustre,  beauty;  hue  etc 
kindle,  shine 

3?  pure,  clean  (lit.  bright) 
t$,i  m  colour,  light,  beauty  ..  Sun  .. 
collection  of  light,  lustre 

V  to  collect,  heap  up.  (either  from  separating  a  part,  or  from 

putting  in  place) 
mass,  assemblage. 

VI  offspring,  family  (perhaps  from  the  idea  of  small,  little  3.1-11 , 

a  child  or  else  from  the  idea  of  group;  probably  the  first) 
W  infant,  child  (cf  a  shrub) 

3,Pri  :,  3,kH  offspring,  progeny  (cf  Bengali  C&M,  VRT) 

Doubtful  words 

3,1  chin.  Possibly  the  sharp  point  of  the  face 
3)  P11  fisherman  (one  who  snaps  up  or  destroys) 

citron,  lime.  Rt  (to  titillate,  sting,  irritate?) 

3,d'S :,  3,d  s  :  an  orphan,  solitary  man.  (to  separate,  cut  off  = 
forlorn,  desolate,  deprived,  astray) 

3,1 1- :  kingfisher  (the  darter,  plunger) 
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Roots  in  j  and  jh 

[1] 


Being. 

I  To  appear,  become,  be  born  etc. 

born  from,  produced,  made  of,  belonging  to. 

:  a  father,  birth,  production 

(-y[:)  insect  ..  animal 
^FjFT  being  born  again 

to  be  born,  produced,  spring  up,  be,  become,  occur,  be 
possible. 

^Ff:  creature,  man,  person  ..  race,  nation,  people  .. 
Janaloka. 

birth,  production 

^FFfT,  ^FFF,  ^FFT  (-F,  -T:,  -ft-:,  vdd<MPd :,  ^FTW, 

^FTf^Ff :,  ^FTf^T,  ^T:  (-Ft,  -f^T),  wfw,  ^fpFT, 

'dPddl,  'dPdcd  :  (-c^T),  ^fpFFT,  ^FTt^T,  ^F^F,  WFjp, 
^F*f,  vd-HH,  vdP-Hd,  ^F?F,  ^F*F:,  ^F?F,  SF*p,  WFT,  WrT:, 
wrr,  ^nTPr:,  vdiPd^d,  ^rraP,  vdidV-i,  ^tft,  ^tffpt:, 
vdHM'il,  ^TFFKf,  vd H M Pldi,  ^TRp,  'did*,  -did*:,  -did*, 

5n1Pr:,  sTIFFT 
^TJT:  a  young  animal 
a  child. 

vdl P4 :  body  ..  animal. 

WT  mother, 
to  live. 

(-T: ),  ^ftw,  ^ftw,  (-«r:),^ ftcFT  (-T:,  -T),  'd'ldd* 

(-it),  'dlddl-M  (-*f),  -dlPld  (-vT),  (-cT:),  'd'ldPd*:, 

'dldH,  'dldl^,  'dlPd*!,  'dlpH,  ^osf,  -dVdl,  'd'lPdd'^-i 
"'Tl  q  i  water,  earth,  means  of  living,  life,  existence, 
well-born. 

II.  To  open,  appear,  gape,  stretch,  expand  ..  be  clear,  known 
^PF,  ^PF  to  yawn,  gape. 

^PF:  yawning,  gaping  ..  explanation,  interpretation 
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'STHT,  ,  'JP-l'M 

'HMM  knowing,  understanding 

Wpp  at  all,  ever,  possibly  ..  perhaps,  sometimes  ..  sometime 
..  apparently. 

$TT  to  know,  learn,  test,  recognise, 
to  engage  in 

$r,  $n,  ?riw,  w,  $rf?n,  w,  sttt,  strw,  51  i Ph h , 
5)  1  In , 5)  1  nl'M  Id ,  ^rrw  (-wr: ,  -it),  grrw,  srrfw,  |tw,  fnr, 
RiisiiRid, 
genuine,  true. 

to  open  the  mouth,  pant,  gasp 
Wl"  to  advise,  instruct 

to  gape,  yawn  ..  open,  expand  ..  increase,  spread, 
stretch  ..  appear,  be  manifest ..  be  at  ease  ..  recoil. 

^pr:  (-ht,  -*r),  (-^)>  (-of),  (-&) 

"Tf^r:  Varuna 

III.  To  grow,  be  luxuriant 
vii  <n  m  :  Ketaka  plant ..  moss, 
vn’  q  1  |T|  T)  river. 

vn 41 < :  citron  tree  ^ffw) 

vn41 1  citron 

(-f)  rose-apple. 

W'pfr:,  rose-apple  tree.  ^TfWf 

^PfPT:  a  tree,  Ketaka  plant. 

pasture  grass. 

^T,  WTT  China  rose. 

vuidl  jasmine  plant  vnifn  :  (also  nutmeg) 

WTvf:  Kadamba  tree. 

WTPr,  unblown  bud. 

vnM<ti  (vjii )  plaintain  tree. 
vjimM  ewe.  (fleecy) 
vuvsi  <  moss. 

Ill  a.  To  be  thick,  close,  plentiful,  abundant 

>iW  larger,  greater  ..  surpassing,  excelling  ..  elder,  senior 

(-gr:,  -s',  -sr),  ^s4,  writs' 

Wvf  (vnM^i)  collection,  assemblage,  mass  ..  pride,  arrogance 
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(ostentation,  pomp) 

^ i  |ri <t> :  governor  of  a  province. 
mtRt:  assemblage,  multitude. 

'jilh'Di  cluster  of  young  buds. 

IV  To  cover,  protect,  conceal ..  deceive,  cheat, 
to  protect. 

'Jiui:  attendant,  guardian 

mRTT:  armour  mom 

mom  roguish,  tricky,  knavish 

vn  -i  pudenda;  hips,  buttocks;  rear,  rearguard. 

MiqRH,  vdM-M  (penis). 

mom-m  low,  base,  vile  ..  hindmost,  last. 

mom-m  :  Sudra. 

mT3T  belly,  stomach  ..  womb  ..  hole,  cavity,  bosom,  disease 
of  bowels 

mTScT  cavity,  receptacle. 
mTH":  a  quiver 

screen,  curtain,  sail 

WTvf  nest  ..  net,  snare  ..  coat  of  mail  ..  magic,  illusion 
^TTfhRT:  (-^TT),  'jIM'h  (-WT:),  WTvTW 
mimRcm  a  cloud 
mTc#  to  protect 
mrI":  vulva. 

V.  To  be  thick,  firm,  hard,  prominent;  matted,  tangled;  numb, 
inert,  cold. 

mom :  (-vf)  forest,  desert  mRTTT 
mo  i  m  :  ridge  over  field,  landmark. 
mPT#  (-rT:)  flesh,  meat.  MfTW  (-tT:, -vf). 
mT^-  to  clot,  become  matted  or  twisted. 

mRT,  Mit,  mi 1 1 ^ ,  mRTvT,  mi  R. :,  miTI,  mi Rm ,  Mffcr,  Mffcr:, 

mRT  a  fibrous  root  ..  root,  branch. 

mi<im  :  Indian  figtree  (^rf^r:,  Mf^f)  ..  bdellium. 

Miliq  waveleafed  figtree  (5TST:)  ..  elephant  60  years  old. 

Vi  Rm  i  long  pepper 
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vn «(  m  :  mud,  mire  mT^": 

Mj<iqi  a  braid  of  hair. 
mT^t:,  matted  hair. 

Mp  a  mark  on  forehead  of  cattle 
vuiri :  freckle,  mark  MTfTT: 
mT^  collarbone 
knee 

mT3T  hard,  stiff,  firm  ..  old. 

mi  j  -i  hard,  solid  ..  hardhearted,  cruel. 

mT^T  flesh. 

vu'lliJi :  Shiva  ..  a  devotee  of  rigid  austerities. 

mT^-  cold,  frigid,  chilly  ..  numbed,  dull,  inert  ..  dumb,  dull- 
witted,  apathetic  ..  numbing,  stupefying 
mT^-:  cold,  frost,  winter  ..  dullness,  stupidity 
mT^-  water  ..  lead. 

^rrr,  vd^-Mpd,  vriP^HH, 

mRT  water,  (embryo  of  cow,  Purvashadha) 

Vil  r*|  Cf>,  mRTtT,  vr|  r<i J 1 4-1 ,  Ml  Pi  Ml ,  MlP|c||?j:,  Ml  Pi  $!l  •q  ; 

mRTTT  ('Jiltin’)  water  ..  healing  (cooling)  ..  happiness 
mi  i  :  water. 

Rji^j  slow,  lazy. 

VI  To  bind,  attach  etc  ..  pursue,  study 
mT3T  bound,  tied. 

Mff  to  bind.  mPT^-: 

M^ff  to  observe  a  religious  obligation. 
mJT  to  reason,  think  ..  investigate,  examine. 
mTUT  joint. 

VII.  To  be  in  pairs,  together,  repeated;  to  enjoy  sexually,  to  love, 
pity;  to  enjoy,  be  pleased,  satisfy  etc  ..  any  close  relation 
mi  i  Pi  ^  the  burden  of  a  song,  refrain. 

Mijxt  a  pair 

"pjTrR-:  (Pd^H  :,  PiidH  :)  Gemini. 
mi  i  Ph  :  tautology. 
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^PP,  ^PP  to  copulate. 
vHHdl  husband  &  wife 
vui'Mi  wife  : 

^ffr:  wife,  daughter-in-law  (cf  <Pf) 
vhihi  daughter;  daughter-in-law 

vnimq  son-in-law  ..  lord,  master  (husband)  sunflower. 
vhiIh  customary,  usual  (go  together)  ..  peculiar  to,  belonging 
to  (go  with). 

vhi(h  :  sister  ..  daughter  ..  daughter-in-law  ..  near  female  rela¬ 
tion  ..  virtuous  woman  ..  relationship.  ^TFPP: 

'vn  i  Ih ^  seventh  or  wife’s  house  in  the  horoscope. 

^TT:  paramour,  lover  (^  i  0 ,  ^nfpwf) 

^TTT  praise;  greeting,  invoking  (^  to  woo)  ^TWT 
Rn-q  to  please,  satisfy  ..  grant,  bestow. 

to  be  pleased,  gratified,  favourable  ..  to  like,  enjoy, 
choose  ..  to  possess  ..  to  practise,  frequent,  visit. 

^ST,  ^psf,  (-£),  (-WT) 

^fTTT  woman  'jflh'M 

W.  enjoyment 

vh-mi  pleasure,  happiness  ..  affection 
^PT:  Janaloka  (Anandaloka) 
viHHl  mercy,  compassion,  tenderness. 


Motion. 

W  swift 

speed,  swiftness. 

'Jiq :,  :  a  bat  viiqqii ,  viiqqn ,  viiqdl 

^PT  swift  (^pp:,  WT  (-=T:,  -T),  ^prf^PT,  ^TW,  ^W,  ^PT, 
^rf%T,  vij  n  -*4 ) 

^PP  to  go. 

"bnqibnq :  chakora. 
ha-  to  go 

to  move,  go 

to  go  towards,  reach  ..  strive  after  ..  pant,  gasp 
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to  go;  send,  throw,  cast,  direct 
to  go,  move 

to  press,  hurry  on,  urge  ..  impel,  drive  ..  excite,  animate, 
to  go  near,  approach 

^fqT  leg,  shank  ..  thigh  ..  part  of  bedstead 
'dMIH  (-vT:),  'dPMH,  ;^rffw  (-wr:) 
vui'M'fl  tail,  thigh, 
fhrg':  tongue 

fhfgr  tongue;  sentence  ^rq" 

Ri*-q  to  be  active,  lively  ..  urge,  impel,  excite  ..  animate, 
promote. 
ftiTT  to  sprinkle. 

41 R :  cart. 

*41  q  i  water,  earth 
"4tw:  peacock  ..  a  cloud, 
wrfvf :  river,  stream. 

quicksilver. 

Wt  Indra’s  banner. 

'jRT  to  let  go,  free,  release. 

'Jisqi  abandoning,  leaving, 
vrqihi :  quitting,  abandoning. 

to  abandon,  quit ..  exclude,  set  aside  (-cf: ) 

4"?f  to  liberate,  release. 

^TfWr:  slough  of  snake. 


Strong  or  violent  Contact,  Pressure. 

I  To  hurt,  kill,  injure,  destroy 
poison  ..  imp,  goblin 
kjffi’:  weapon 
^TIT  striking,  killing 
poison,  venom 

vdij]Hl,  ^njfhr:,  vdiJlRl :,  ^TTTfhRT: 
^TT  to  hurt,  injure,  kill 
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^PT  to  hurt,  injure,  strike. 

weapon. 

^TfWr:  Time 
WTT:  thunderbolt 

cruel,  harsh,  rash  :,  vn i r*i <d 

ftjf:  demon 

Ruls) :  Time 
RuR  to  kill,  hurt, 
vshld :  decrease,  loss, 
vrqihi :  deprivation,  loss 
tgT  to  hurt 

to  hurt,  injure,  kill  ..  to  be  angry  with 
to  hurt,  injure,  kill 
to  hurt,  kill, 
a  female  demon. 

II.  To  fade,  perish,  decay,  grow  old  ..  be  exhausted,  weary. 

^PP  to  be  exhausted,  tired  ^ref,  ^Pj: 

dim,  pale-coloured. 

'Tlld :  fading  away 

to  wane,  decline,  perish 

to  waste,  decline,  perish  ..  become  old. 

ITT  pF" 

to  grow  old. 

^  to  wear  out,  decay,  perish,  break  to  pieces,  dissolve,  be 
digested  ..  grow  old 

^rmT,  wtw  (-of),  ^rtw,  w,  ^rpff,  ^rrf^rr, 
^tpt:,  ^pt,  ^rfw,  ^rfrr,  ^rlwr,  ^Ttd, 

^W,  ^w:,  ^ffcp,  vjflul'h,  pftfhr:,  ^ffait 
hipf  very  old 
'dlld  :  growing  old 

to  grow  old.  pfTcf,  wrft": 
fe"  to  grow  old. 

Ill  To  pierce,  divide. 

Rucm  a  ploughshare 
RurM :  a  harrow 

^ftr:  sword  ..  cumin  seed  ..  an  atom 
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5jRf  cumin  seed  pfWb  (-W),  Mftw:,  wtw: 
viTl  P4 :  an  axe. 

^T*f:  a  part,  portion. 

IV.  To  bite,  snap,  eat,  consume 
mTST  to  eat,  consume,  destroy, 
vfl  si  ui ,  ^fFsr:  eating,  consuming 

eaten  'ji  j  d",  mi  b  q~: 
mPP  to  snap  at  ..  crush,  destroy. 

mFT  to  eat.  mFR" 

(-^t)  a  jackal ..  low  man 
mTH":  jaws,  tooth  ..  biting,  eating  ..  chin. 

Mii^qi:  leech 
Miri  i<di  leech 

Mlfr>|<T)|,  vr|  r*|  ,  Mfr^TT,  mTFJ^TT,  Ml  rfl  ,  mPTI  Rtt'M 

ImiIsi  :  a  bird 
fdPT  to  eat.  Mind 

PTf^::  a  dog 

V.  To  grind,  pound,  press  out 
m^t  to  grind  or  pound 

MpT  to  reduce  to  powder,  grind,  pound. 
m[t:  (-t)  water  of  boiled  pulse. 

VI.  To  bend,  twist. 

Rji^j  sloping,  oblique,  crooked,  wry  ..  dishonest  mi^j  -m 
Milqi  bowstring  ..  chord  of  arc. 
m?tt  bowstring  ..  chord  of  arc 

VII.  To  ridicule,  slight,  laugh,  censure,  threaten 
mTST  to  laugh. 

Mf^j"  censure,  abuse 
Mi<gyi  jesting  at  a  bridal, 
ppp  to  disregard,  slight. 

Mfdj,  Mf^r,  Mtrdj  threaten,  menace,  blame,  censure. 

VIII  To  overpower,  oppress,  fight,  conquer,  excel. 
mT  victorious,  conquering 
pr:  a  conqueror 
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VT|  Ml [,  VJlM  tO  figllt 

yy:,  Mr:  warrior,  fighter,  vn  i  fin  d 
vjhhvU'M  :  Janamejaya  (conqueror  in  battle) 
yW  war,  battle 

Wd :  Son  of  Indra;  Shiva,  Vishnu. 

Wdl  daughter  of  Indra  ..  Durga  ..  flag,  banner  ..  Dasera 
barley. 

fijf  to  conquer,  win,  surpass  ..  'expect  from  (exact) 

^pp:,  ^ptt,  W,  ^qrHH  :,  :,  ^PPT,  WqH, 

vhiP-h,  fidjfhi,  fWfty,  fw,  fw,  Mr:,  fMr,  fMrr, 
Piir^n,  fMnr  (-Tf),  fbpoj-,  fMr,  Mr:,  MPn,  Mr, 
Mr  (-q-:,  -W) 

pfr  to  overpower,  oppress.  MrT,  WR",  Mi  q  ,  W  (over¬ 
powering  force,  importunity) 
fM  to  overpower,  conquer 
^  to  excel,  to  humiliate 

IX.  To  burn,  be  hot,  glow  ..  heat. 

^rtt:  (-T-)  fire. 

^tyr:  fire. 

VS' 

Mpt  burning 

WT  to  be  hot  with  fever  ..  to  be  diseased. 

Wt:,  vrq  <| ,  vrq  P>!.d  ,  vrq  P>M 
^qrr  to  blaze,  burn  brightly,  glow,  shine. 

vrqr'l ,  vrdr'iqil ,  vrq^M  (-fi"),  vrq  p-|d  ,  vrq  M  I ,  vrq  |  p-M 
to  burn 

MM  fever  ..  feverish  heat. 


Light,  Colour 
y:  lustre 

Mr:  moon 

'Trrqqr  a  kind  of  yellow  fragrant  wood 
^rr  to  shine 
to  shine 

WtfMr,  WlPifiq,  WtfMr  (-t:,  -t),  MtfrrTqqr:,  WtfMqr: 
(-M),  WtfMrf,  MtPpqrr,  Wtcyr  (-Mf),  Wiry  (-ry:,  - 
Mr) 
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Wf :  Jupiter. 

lac.  ^<*>1, 

Smell 

vdH'ji  a  kind  of  fragrant  wood  (cf  vdi-q^  above) 
Cd  I  Id :  nutmeg. 
vd^'M,  a  pole-cat. 

vifT j  i  «r>  aloe  wood. 


Sound. 

vdvrsH  to  make  a  dashing  sound 
^TT  to  mutter,  repeat 

^TT  (-T: ),  W,  (-^T:,  -^f),  ^fTT:,  ^TTW,  ^TF^T,  ^TJ^T 
to  speak,  talk  ..  murmur  ..  babble,  chatter  ..  praise. 
vd<^H  :,  'Jir'H'h,  viir^M  (-T),  vd  Ip-h  :,  ^rfp'TrT 
vdlq  i  tinkling  of  metallic  ornaments 
'ST#,  ^T,  to  say,  speak. 

Doubtful  Words.  Conjectural  Derivation 

vdUdi  cow-dung  ^FT  to  be  thick 

vd  j  m  ,  -vT:  a  liquor  ^RT  to  taste  strong. 

^rr^w:  Shiva. 
vdi^»MM  :  imp,  demon 
vdiHd  declining,  rejecting  .. 

dismissal,  completion. 
vdi«(M :  a  goatherd 
vdi«m  gold  vd  i  i  d  <s  (Dhattura). 
vdi^'h:  bed,  cot 
wtr:  a  leather  bag 
vd'l^d  :  a  cloud  ..  mountain  .. 
nourisher,  sustain er  .. 

Indr  a. 

vriiai ,  vriial,  vr^al  a  small  house  lizard 
%=rlW:  heated  chamber;  dry  hot  bath 
vd  jt:,  Malay  mountain 

vdd  ue.:  longings  of  pregnant  women 
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vnfdtf :  wild  sesamum 
vn  R|vi : 

RRT  elephant 
^fWb  a  tree  RRH": 
Benzoin. 


W 

Being. 

To  be  thick,  matted,  tangled  (Rf  V.  Ilia) 

to  become  matted,  confused,  entangled 
arbour,  thicket. 
iTl  jasmine-plant  5Tra", 
tree,  shrub,  bush. 

(-f^r:)  thicket ..  betel  nut. 
betel-nut  tree 

fTT:  forest,  wood,  jungle. 

Motion 

W-  wind  &  rain,  hurricane  cf  Beng.  frfew 
fr^TT  wind  &  rain,  gale,  hurricane. 
stHiPd  quickly,  at  once  PeTd 
^TT  cascade,  waterfall  cf  Beng.  spun 

(-TT,  -ft)  cascade,  spring,  fountain,  stream. 

?TT:  spring,  jump,  leap. 

sti  PHd,  W,  %i h  i  <? :  a  monkey,  ape 

SHsti  tiddl  Ganges. 

fPT:  a  fish. 

shfsTM  :  ball  at  end  of  spindle, 
to  go,  move. 

Contact,  Pressure 

To  hurt,  destroy;  eat;  waste,  grow  old;  heat,  burn;  bend; 

censure;  fight;  rub. 

3PT  to  injure 
fTT  to  hurt,  kill. 

5T5T '  fi :  Kaliyuga 

lost,  destroyed  ..  asleep,  sleeping 
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5T5TT  anything  lost 

ft:  a  thing  lost  or  mislaid 

fPT  to  eat,  consume 

to  grow  old 

WTT  harlot,  whore. 

To  heat,  burn 

STT :  heat,  warmth  Rt  STT  to  hurt,  burn 
fTFRT  burnt  brick.  Rt  5PT  to  burn. 

T^TuTl  a  torch,  firebrand  Rt  f^HT  to  shine,  burn 
f^rf^nr:  a  forest  on  fire  Rt  f?PT  to  burn 
fowl  burnt  rice.  Rt  to  shine,  burn. 

To  bend 

sh  pfl J  i ,  -n  a  curl,  lock  of  hair 
a  cane  staff. 

To  censure 

threaten,  menace  ..  blame,  censure. 

To  fight 

ZTW :  prize  fighter 
To  rub 

^  PfjI'M  a  rag  for  rubbing  on  colours  or  perfumes  —  dirt 
rubbed  off  by  the  application 

fwtar,  P^hsi'bi, 

fTRr:  cleaning  sores  cf  Beng.  ^  i-si  to  sweep,  a  broom. 
^TPTT:  small  whetstone  for  sharpening  needles. 

Light. 

'^nrr  girl,  daughter  O.A  Rt  ^HT,  to  shine,  be  beautiful 
^PTT  sunshine,  light,  splendour  do 

light,  lustre,  splendour  do 
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sunshine  Rt  to  shine,  burn. 

R*  IbI'M  sunlight,  light,  splendour  do 

St  fa  ti  purity;  moisture  Rt  to  shine 
siRi'ti'Jci:  pigeon.  do 

Sound 

?T:  jangling,  clanking  etc  ..  beating  time 

si'M ' :  a  low  murmuring  sound,  buzzing,  tinkling,  twanging 
etc 

si'Mpojh  Ganges 

jingling,  clanking,  rattling,  ringing. 

S-i  St  I  clanking  etc 

STWSnJT  (-OTT)  jingling  sound  S)ulc^l  < St  ul ^t  ul  I  P-t d 

St  St  t :  (-ft)  a  sort  of  drum,  cymbal 
St  St T  sound  of  splashing  or  dropping 

[2] 

^  (^)  The  fundamental  sense  of  this  root  seems  to  be  a  sudden 
and  violent  breaking  out  into  aggressive  existence,  movement, 
action,  emotion,  contact,  sound,  or  a  hard  &  aggressive  condi¬ 
tion. 

Primitives. 

to  make  low  or  humiliate  ..  to  excel. 

^  to  grow  old,  wear  out,  decay,  perish,  be  consumed,  to 
be  dissolved  or  digested,  break  or  fall  to  pieces. 

Derivatives 

^TTW  causing  to  decay,  digestive 

^TTW  a  wasting;  a  digestive  or  condiment;  stimulation  of 
digestion;  calcination. 

WTT:  paramour,  lover  ..  intimate  friend 
^rrffwt  adulteress  vuitl  Durga 

Derivatives  of  ^ 

tiTT  old,  aged,  worn  out,  decaying  (tr.  intr),  consuming 
^pr:  wearing  out,  wasting  ..  destruction 
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ri J  <t>  old,  aged,  decrepit ..  bent,  drooping,  pale,  yellow,  hard¬ 
hearted,  cruel, 
hard,  solid  ..  ripe,  mature 
vn  <<i:  old  age. 

old,  aged,  decrepit ..  digestive 
vn  <ui :,  vn  <ui  cummin  seed 
TOT  old  age,  praise 
vn  is  decayed,  old 

(Vedic)  old  age. 

^TTrT  old,  aged,  decrepit,  an  old  man. 

^ J dl ,  Rom  an  old  woman 
vn  :  an  old  man  ..  a  buffalo. 

^TTT  age,  decrepitude  ..  digestion 
praise,  invoking 

slough  ..  outer  skin  of  embryo  ..  afterbirth 
uterus,  womb. 
vuRd  old,  decayed. 
vhPm  old  ..  an  old  man. 
vuRnd  Vd.  old  age,  decrepitude 
flesh. 

speaking  harshly. 

old,  decayed  ..  the  moon  ..  a  tree. 

vulva  ..  an  elephant. 

PIT  to  hurt,  injure,  kill  ..  be  angry  ..  grow  old 
pTfr:  speed  prfr  praising,  invoking 

The  Sun  swift,  speedy 

Brahman 
Anger 

A  fiery  weapon 
The  body. 

prftr:  fever  ..  morbid  heat 
Secondary. 

Ved.  to  hurt,  kill  ..  burn 
PPT  ppf  open,  expand,  burst  open  . . 
increase,  extend,  spread, 
appear,  rise 
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be  at  ease 
recoil,  fly  back 

-HT,  -*r  yawning,  gaping  ..  opening,  blossoming  .. 
expansion,  bursting  open 
yawner  (a  demon)  .. 

-it  swelling 

yawning,  gaping 

^[W  gaping,  yawning,  stretching  of  limbs;  blossoming. 

-of  causing  to  gape  or  yawn. 

yawning  ..  open,  expanded  ..  blown  ..  enlarged 
done,  exerted  .. 

-cT  gaping,  opening,  expansion,  blooming  ..  developing, 
coming  into  view 

Roots  in  ta,  tha,  da,  dha 

S’ 


Pressure  — 

I.  With  division,  a.  To  cut,  split  etc  ..  dig 

s^r  (with  3T)  to  scrape,  scratch,  bore  or  pierce  through  .. 
(Rt.  by  itself,  to  cover,  bind). 

s^r:  (-it)  hatchet,  axe,  stone-cutter’s  chisel;  sword;  a  chasm, 
cleft;  spade,  hoe 
srp:  (-rj")  spade,  hoe. 
ss^t  vile,  cruel  ..  harsh  (cf  ?TW) 
d fat'll i  hatchet, 
src:  a  catamite. 

S’  a  hollowed  cocoanut. 

b.  A  member,  part,  limb  ..  small,  little. 

S’:  a  quarter  or  fourth  part. 

(})twt:  (-it, -wtr)  leg  sttt  B.  i$TT°  (srp)  More  probably  to  stand, 
sr:  a  dwarf, 

sts:  small,  little  ss^t 

II.  With  impression.  To  stamp,  touch,  mark. 

srpr:  an  object  of  sense  (lit.  impression,  expressing) 
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a  stamped  coin, 

R^uTl  (-iff),  di'bl  gloss,  commentary  (lit.  to  mark). 

III.  With  deflection.  Crooked,  wry. 

SX,  squint-eyed. 

2TTT  squint-eyed 

IV.  With  restraint.  To  bind,  fasten 

to  bind,  fasten. 
i'tH  binding,  tying. 

V.  Formative.  To  make,  form 

x:  One  who  changes  shape  at  will  (probably  a  name  of 

Twashtri) 

Consistency. 

I.  To  stand;  abide;  be  firm  tst:' :  Shiva 

an  oath  (cf  W  etc)  Shiva 

leg  (-^,  -^TT,  -ITT)  B.  ^TT° 

(-^t)  slope  of  a  hill,  declivity,  peak.  Cf  TRT 
?  (-^f)  wood-apple  tree  ..  its  fruit.  Possibly  from  taste, 

the  earth. 

Concealment  ..  Covering  ..  Containing, 
to  cover. 

(-^t)  the  sheath  of  a  sword 
To  Move. 

I.  With  idea  of  Pressure. 

fxr  direct,  throw,  cast.  W  (sending,  casting) 

Bg.  To  press 

II. 

to  move,  go.  <ttt:  a  horse, 

xffr  to  move,  go,  resort  to.  ^nr:,  i'tn  :  a  kind  of  horse 
t'txfl'n:  Shiva. 

Ill 

ctit:  wanton  play,  sport. 

:  libertine,  lecher. 
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Disturbance. 

£rT,  to  be  disturbed,  confused  Bg.  to  stagger,  be  shaken. 

^tT:,  STvl":,  icn  confusion 

2TTT:  confusion 

i^t:  (-it)  anger,  pride. 

' :  surprise,  wonder, 
the  god  of  love. 

Sound. 

2::  twang. 

't.tii J  :  twang  ..  howl,  cry,  shout  ..  rumour,  fame. 
d'MpM  twanging. 

small  house-lizard. 

musical  instrument  ..  kettledrum  ..  jest  (lit.  laughter); 
so,  lie. 

tit'. :  sound  of  a  drum. 

ti'N  ' :  clang,  twang. 

fefpf :  (-fs--),  fefpft  a  kind  of  bird. 

Light 

T-  §old- 

Taste. 

srpr:  borax. 

(-^),  dw  (-=T)  borax. 

CTr:,^rj-  borax 

spirit  of  wood-apple 
(-it)  wood-apple  fruit ..  the  tree. 

Doubtful 

gr:  One  who  changes  his  shape  at  will  —  (fickle,  changing?) 

Perhaps  to  make. 


sr 


Pressure. 

I  With  bending  ..  or  else,  formation 

a-:  circle,  globe  ..  disc  of  the  sun  ..  a  cypher. 
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II.  With  restraint.  To  bind,  fasten 
di  Ridl  a  girdle. 

ITT.  Impression 

sr:  an  object  of  sense. 

Consistency. 

STT:  hoarfrost 

S’:  a  place,  sacred  or  frequented. 

<jfs' :  idol,  deity  (S’:),  Shiva  ..  a  title  of  honour. 

Sound 

S’:  a  loud  noise 


S’ 


Sound 

S':  a  sound;  a  kind  of  drum  or  tabor. 

ssri  71  the  lute  of  the  Chandalas. 
srr  to  sound 

srpr:  tumult  ..  affray,  riot ..  intimidation  by  shouting, 
srpr  rout,  panic  flight. 

shc  uproar,  riot,  rout ..  turmoil ..  riotous,  tumultuous  ..  any 
surprising  or  disturbing  sight, 
su*:  a  small  drum. 
si<j>ld  :  the  clang  of  a  bell 
PsPsh  :  a  kind  of  small  drum. 

Ism  :  affray,  riot,  sound  of  terror. 


Motion. 

s^  to  throw,  send 

fs"T,  fsT  to  throw,  send,  direct.  fsrpr:  throwing,  casting 
forth 

sb  to  fly,  push  through  the  air  ..go. 
sb^r  flown  sbq"  flight 

flight  ..  a  palanquin  (conveyance) 
s  m  Ti ,  sling,  basket.  Cf  Bg.  StT  to  sway,  grT  etc. 
fssbr:,  fsfsr:  foam;  (also  a  cuttle  fish  bone). 
st  a  sling  basket. 
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Pressure. 

I  Formation,  Production,  Collection,  Solidity. 
siHt  resembling  (beautiful) 

stt:  collection,  mass  ..  show,  pomp,  arrogance  ..  resem¬ 
blance. 

sr,  sr,  ST,  fsr,  fsr  to  collect. 

-spqcT:  a  wooden  antelope. 

fsFT:  a  wooden  elephant ..  an  admirable  Crichton, 
fsr:  a  fool,  blockhead. 

fsr:  globe,  ball,  egg  ..  chrysalis  ..  spleen,  uterus  ..  embryo. 

fsr:,  fsTT:  a  young  child,  cub.  fin",  fsfTTT 

fsfm  a  lustful  woman. 

ssn:  a  snake  (not  poisonous)  ..  (to  coil  cf  t:) 

fsrr:  a  fat  man. 

II  Injuring,  Killing,  etc 
fin  to  hurt,  injure 

fsrrr:  a  knave,  cheat ..  depraved  fellow  ..  an  insult.  (?  throw¬ 
ing,  casting  forth), 
s:  Shiva 

sr,  srfTTf  a  she-goblin,  Demoness. 

SRT  terrible. 

ITT  Binding, 
sfr:  thread,  string. 

IV.  Fixity. 

sr  to  order  ..  to  behold  (fix  with  the  gaze) 

V.  Heat,  Burning 

s:  submarine  fire. 

Disturbance,  Agitation 
I  Physical 
STT  to  mix 

sr:,  sttt:,  sfr:,  sp=r:  a  Dom  (or  else  like  Chandala) 

Mental 
s:  fear 
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Doubtful. 

sig'n:,  Iff:  gallinule. 
s  s  r-| ;  a  small  owl 
PsisbO  a  young  woman 
Ps  j  k  :  servant 

famous,  renowned, 
f^r:  one  of  the  ten  kinds  of  drama 
-si^r-i :  N.  of  a  people. 


Sound. 

f :  a  large  drum,  a  sound. 

a  large  double  drum 
fTtr:  a  large  drum,  tabor. 

Motion  (pressure) 

seeking,  investigation 
ffo  Ganesha. 

go,  approach  ..  (cs.  to  present,  offer) 
B.  ffT  to  push  in,  enter. 

«1'tM  offering,  present,  bribe. 

Pressure. 

I  Bending 

f :  a  dog’s  tail 

II  Biting 

f :  a  dog;  serpent. 

III  Covering 

disappearance.  B.  fTf-  to  cover. 
fFT  shield  siP-m  a  shielded  warrior 

Emotion 

coveting. 

Doubtful 


fPTTT  goose. 
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The  Root  dal 

[1] 

Sanscrit. 

to  burst  open,  split,  Lt  deleo. 

cleave,  crack.  Cs.  to  cause  to  burst,  tear 

to  expand,  bloom,  open  asunder. 

cut,  divide,  split, 
to  dispel,  drive  or  chase 
away 
to  wither. 

5rT:,  tearing,  cutting 

a  piece,  portion,  detachment,  body  of  troops. 

fragment.  clump,  heap,  quantity, 

a  degree  ..  a  half. 

the  blade  of  a  weapon  shoot,  blade,  petal,  leaf, 
scabbard,  sheath 
alloy,  adulteration 
svm  bursting,  breaking,  cutting, 
dividing,  splitting, 
crushing,  grinding. 

irul,  ^fbr:  a  clod 

^rsr:  by  pieces,  in  fragments. 
sRi*  a  piece  of  wood,  timber. 

sR-id  broken,  torn,  burst,  rent,  split.  bisected 

opened,  expanded  manifested,  displayed 

driven  asunder,  dispelled,  scattered 
crushed,  trodden  down,  destroyed. 

^rr:  a  weapon 
gold, 
shastra. 
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wheel 

fraud,  dishonesty,  sin. 

>s|r"H :  Shiva  .. 

Indra’s  thunderbolt, 
i  |r"H  :  Indra. 

^TvT  a  kind  of  wild  honey 
tooth-ache. 

:  pomegranate-tree. 


SoXoq 

SoXspoc; 

SoXspwc; 

SoXlocl) 

SoXloc; 

SoXlclx; 

SoXoeu; 

SoXocJ; 

SoXoeu 


SoXwv 

SoXwctk; 


SoXiyoc; 
'  SoXiyov 
*  SouXoc; 


SaXoc; 


[2] 

Greek. 

treachery,  fraud,  falsehood,  deceit ..  trick,  artifice, 
deception,  cheat. 

cunning,  crafty  ..  deceitful,  fraudulent,  treacherous. 

deceitfully,  treacherously,  artfully 

to  deceive,  beguile,  betray;  practise  fraud. 

treacherous,  crafty,  deceitful. 

craftily,  deceitfully. 

crafty,  deceitful 

spy,  scout,  sentinel  ..  lier  in  wait,  assassin, 
to  act  deceitfully;  to  deceive;  circumvent,  over¬ 
reach,  beguile,  ensnare,  flatter,  seduce  ..  corrupt, 
adulterate,  falsify,  (cf  adulteration). 
(SoXcovoq)  dagger,  poniard  ..  topsail, 
deceiving,  imposition,  deception  ..  cheat,  fraud, 
artifice,  plot. 

long;  tedious,  prolix.  ftT:  (?) 
for  a  long  time,  far,  afar. 

slave  SouXr],  SouXoco,  SouXeuco,  SouXoouvr),  SouXelcc, 
SouXeioc;,  SouXlxoc;,  SouXoouvoc;,  8o>jXeu;j.gc.  SouXapiov. 
(?) 

torch,  firebrand  ..  flash,  brightness  ..  light,  lamp. 
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8r)Xa8rj  clearly,  certainly,  undoubtedly. 

SfjXoc;  visible,  manifest  ..  clear,  evident,  apparent .. 

notorious,  well-known,  certain,  sure  ..  transparent, 
pellucid  ..  shining,  bright. 

SrjXoca  to  manifest,  make  appear,  show  ..  declare,  express, 
reveal,  discover. 

SrjXwpa  sign,  token,  mark,  symptom. 

SrjXcx;  visibly,  clearly  ..  plainly,  manifestly. 

SrjXooK;  manifestation,  revelation,  declaration,  discovery  .. 
brightness,  brilliancy,  transparency. 

8t)Xecl>  destroy,  waste,  lay  waste  ..  injure,  hurt,  offend  .. 

corrupt,  violate,  debauch ..  to  trick,  deceive,  beguile. 
SrjXrjijux  injury,  hurt,  destruction;  mischief,  offence. 

SrjXrjijicav  hurtful,  pernicious,  destructive  ..  destroyer,  ravager 
8rjXr]aic;  injury,  infliction  of  hurt  ..  destruction,  ruin. 

SrjXrjTrjp  destroyer  ..  destructive. 

8r)Xr)Trjpiov  poison,  venom. 

SYporpcrjpioq  destructive  ..  poisonous,  deadly. 

8r)Xrj  wish,  will,  desire,  inclination 
SrjXoiacu  I  wish,  will,  desire. 

[3] 

Latin. 

deleo  to  destroy,  annihilate,  abolish  ..  efface,  erase, 

deletrix  that  which  destroys 

dolabra  an  axe,  hatchet,  military  implement, 

dolo  hew  with  axe  ..  work  with  axe  or  sharp  weapon, 

cudgel 

dolo,  dolonis  wooden  staff  with  iron  point  ..  sting  ..  small 
foresail. 


dolus 


fraud,  deceit,  guile,  trick. 
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dolosus  crafty,  deceitful,  cunning, 

dolose  deceitfully,  craftily. 


doleo  to  suffer  pain,  grieve,  bewail ..  to  grieve,  cause 

pain 

dolenter  painfully,  sorrowfully. 

dolor  pain,  anguish;  grief,  sorrow;  cause  of  sorrow. 


dulcis 

dulce 

dulcedo 

dulcesco 

dulciculus 

dulciter 

dulcitudo 


sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable  cf  SrjXrj,  SrjXopai. 
sweetly 

sweet  taste  ..  sweetness,  charm  ..  desire. 

to  become  sweet 

somewhat  sweet. 

sweetly 

sweetness. 


dolium  a  cask,  jar  cf  scabbard,  sheath, 

doliolum  a  small  cask 


[4] 

Tamil 

^>6\)Lb  St  5TT:,  5tT. 

£,cum_<5iri  fosse  ..  sesame  sauvage  ..  ouragan 

to  bloom. 

chose  fendue,  brisee,  dechiree  ..  ce  qui  est  fleuri, 
epanoui  sR-id 

creux,  fosse  ..  etang,  reservoir.  cT3": 
accouplement,  union. 

^)(j_gLbi_|  cicatrice,  empreinte  de  baguette,  blessure  ..  faute, 
tache,  erreur  de  langue. 

-qpuL|  bredouillement,  begaiement.  vb.  to 
chitter,  stammer 

^>qpi£!L|@pD^i  to  be  scarred,  to  make  a  mistake  (se  tromper). 
embracing,  caress,  copulation  ..  acceptance 
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embrassement,  brassee.  vb.  to  embrace,  surround, 
accept ..  press  on  the  bosom ..  s’accoupler,  se  meler. 

^,«dlo  feuillage;  jeune  branche;  jet,  rejeton,  pousse,  feuille  .. 
ombrelle  de  plumes,  queue  de  paon 
vb.  pousser  des  feuilles,  pousser,  bourgeonner, 
croitre,  s’etendre,  prosperer. 

-3>sms>  pousse,  bourgeonnement,  croissance, 
vegetation. 

-lj  i_j ,  -q  fertilite,  abondance,  augmentation  .. 
etat  florissant,  bonheur,  prosperite. 

tajatajakkiratu  to  shine,  sparkle,  glitter  .. 
to  soften 

tajatajattal,  -appu  brilliance,  glitter  ..  softening, 
talukku  splendour,  lustre,  brilliance;  nose-ornament  ..  density 
vb.  to  shine,  gleam,  polish  ..  beat,  to  unite  (rendre 
une  en  battant) 

tajappati  fatigue,  lassitude  ..  tottering  ..  failure,  unease,  peine 
tajappam  relaxation,  weakness,  misery,  peine;  mediocrity, 
tajampal  agitation,  fluctuation,  trembling  ..  ecluse,  vanne. 
tajampu  ecluse,  vanne. 

tajampu  vb.  to  be  agitated,  float,  vacillate,  tremble  ..  be 
irresolute,  uneasy,  in  distress. 

tajaru  vb.  intr.  to  relax,  soften,  be  undone,  weaken,  totter, 
vacillate;  hesitate,  be  cowardly,  indolent,  lax,  soft, 
disconcerted,  afflicted. 

talarchchi  cowardice,  idleness,  relaxation,  slowness;  softness, 
flaccidity,  languor,  weakness,  meagreness,  distress; 
old  age. 

tajarttu  vb.  tr.  to  relax,  loosen,  undo,  disband,  soften, 
weaken. 

tajarvu  relaxation,  tottering,  decay,  softening,  weakness, 
nonchalance,  loss  of  vigour, 
tajjamaru  vb.  to  totter,  stagger,  hesitate. 
taUatu  to  vacillate,  totter,  sway,  lean. 
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tallatal,  taUattam  tottering,  agitation,  decrepitude, 
tajam  leaf,  petal 

tajir  bouton,  bourgeon,  pousse,  rejeton,  jet. 

vb.  bourgeonner,  pousser 

Roots  in  n 

Philological  —  Speculations 

1%T  T2T — TT  is  to  move.  We  have  also  f^TSIT  night,  B.  ^TSIT 
intoxication,  surrender  to  some  form  of  vicious  ecstasy, 

:ftT  water,  dt  to  lead;  ft"  in,  on;  ^  now,  etc.  Sg.  idea 

of  inwardness,  penetration,  —  absorption,  ecstasy,  —  state  of  in¬ 
clusion  or  rest,  motion  of  entering  or  with  a  view  to  enter,  so  to 
move,  lead,  bring,  push;  regular  purposeful  motion  (TC,  TC, 
movement  forward  in  the  current;  nubes,  qw  pushing 
movement  in  the  sky  of  the  clouds.  ft"3",  ft"3TT,  ftsii  I  going  inwards 
into  the  self,  state  of  absorption,  ecstasy,  quivering  or  ecstatic 
motion,  =JcT,  W.  Anything  deep,  intense,  qftr  blue. 

Roots  in  p 

Rt.  T,  (TT)  and  the  derivative  roots. 

Root.  T — m 

tzoclc;,  7ioa86<;  pais,  paidos  —  boy,  girl,  child  ..  son,  daughter  .. 
slave,  servant  ..  OS  T:  or  Tft":  Root  T  to  be  able,  strong, 
so  master,  govern.  Original  meaning  a  slave;  then  a  boy  or 
girl  slave.  The  genitive  rouSoc;  is  hP-k  :  from  Tfw,  Rt  ft" 
(cf  fwr)  with  the  same  sense  as  T,  but  also  meaning,  to 
beget,  nurture,  protect,  cherish.  nP-id  means  of  the  nature 
of  tPp:,  subject,  childish,  with  other  derivative  meanings, 
also  a  nursling,  pupil,  child,  ward,  pet,  favourite.  'T,  tPp:, 
h  Pm  have  all  a  passive  significance. 
roxiMpiov  —  a  little  child,  little  boy,  servant.  OS  TpT?PW.  The 
terminations  vf  and  with  the  enclitic  3f,  or  T  give  either 
an  adjectival  or  a  diminutive  sense. 
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mxi8apico8r]<;  —  infantile,  childish.  OS  h IT-K^-Tki The  termina¬ 
tion  artrr:  or  3Ttr:  gives  invariably  an  adjectival  sense. 
raciSeioc;  —  childish,  boyish.  OS  h  P-i I M  :  — 3T*T:,  3TT9":,  f^n, 
^r:,  are  all  adjectival  terminations. 

Roots  in  m 

[1] 

JT  Family 

Fundamental  significance  —  Finality. 

Substantive  ideas  —  Limit;  limitation;  close,  end;  confine¬ 
ment;  closed  space;  movement  in  closed  space,  on  fixed  lines  or 
to  a  goal;  close  or  deep  sound;  extreme  limit,  superlativeness 
in  quality;  limitation  off,  rejection,  discharge;  close  contact, 
compactness. 

Specific  meanings. 

class.  Measurement  by  limitation.  To  limit,  outline,  define, 
measure,  assign,  assort,  arrange,  make,  construct,  display. 
2*1  class.  Confinement.  To  contain,  embrace,  comprise,  enfold, 
confine,  bind,  be  concave,  hollow,  have  capacity;  be  con¬ 
fined,  limited,  narrow,  dull. 

3*1  class.  Close  contact.  To  be  massed,  massive,  compact. 

4*1?  class.  Limitation,  finality.  Close,  ending.  To  close,  end,  die, 
diminish,  kill,  impair,  injure,  wither. 

5*1-  class.  Close  sound.  To  mutter,  whisper,  rustle,  roar,  bellow, 
wail. 

6th  class.  Movement.  To  move,  dart,  leap,  circle;  to  [  | 

7*!1  class.  Superlative  quality.  To  be  strong,  powerful,  vigorous, 
luxuriant,  swift,  active;  to  grow,  flourish,  bloom,  be  soft, 
beautiful,  brilliant. 

St1-1  class.  Rejection.  To  except,  remove,  reject,  give  up,  loose, 
release,  cast  off,  shoot;  to  renounce,  give. 
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[2] 


Primary  Roots  with  M  as  the  base:  JT,  ITT 


W\ 

if:  Time  ..  moon  ..  magical  formula  ..  poison. 

a  syllabic  foot  (three  longs)  ..  Name  of  Br.,  Vishnu, 
Siva  or  Yama  ..  the  fifth  note  in  music  (iPRir) 

*PT  Water;  happiness,  welfare. 

*FT  mine  —  from  a  lost  OS  word  *r,  I; 

so  JTlV,  W,  T,  etc. 

•H^Hd  i  self-idea,  selfishness;  feeling  of  meum; 

pride,  individuality. 

ddcdd  d[ittJo;  affection,  regard;  attachment. 

W  consisting  of. 


m  I 
JTT 
ITT 
ITT 


HIM-MPd 

|i|rd  Id 

iTRiT 


iTPT 

iTFr: 

iTFRT 

iTFRT: 

HIH'tt: 


No,  not;  lest,  that  not. 

Goddess  of  wealth;  mother;  measure, 
measure,  mark  off,  limit;  compare; 
be  in,  be  contained;  infer,  conclude; 
prepare,  arrange;  form,  construct,  build; 
make;  mete  out,  assign;  show,  display; 
roar,  sound. 

measure,  cause  to  measure, 
wish  to  measure. 

measuring;  measure,  standard;  rule,  rod; 

dimension,  computation;  proof,  authority; 

likeness. 

my,  mine 

mother’s  brother. 

my,  mine;  selfish,  covetous 

miser. 

maternal  uncle, 
my,  mine. 


Primary  Roots  with  M  as  the  base:  fh",  iff 
fir  (Iddlld  )  measure;  observe,  perceive;  build,  erect; 
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establish;  fix  in  the  earth  (Ved.)?;  cast,  throw,  scatter, 
fw  Ved.  column,  post  (that  which  measures ). 
fw  measured,  meted;  bounded,  defined,  limited; 

moderate,  little,  sparing,  scanty;  measuring; 
investigated;  cast,  thrown;  built,  established. 

Pnd^:  the  sea. 

Pnld  :  measuring;  measure,  weight;  proof;  determination; 

accurate  knowledge, 
fw:  Mitra. 

fw  friend. 

f4wr,  Pn^icd  friendship 
P-M  Id  to  be  friendly 

Ph ^  i m d  To  act  as  a  friend,  be  friendly 
PhIV-i  friendly. 

friendly,  winning  friends. 

14^:  friend. 

4f  (41  d  I  Id  )  to  kill,  hurt,  destroy,  injure;  to  lessen; 

change;  transgress,  violate;  be  lost,  go  astray. 

4f  (ddld )  to  go,  move;  to  know,  comprehend. 

4f  (41 M d  4A)  to  die,  perish. 

4tr:  fish. 

41  d  < :  =  Makara. 

4tr:  ocean;  drink;  limit,  boundary;  particular  part  of  a 

mountain. 

4  (*r4,  fw,  I4cdd  )  exchange,  barter. 

a  friend’s;  friendly,  kind;  of  Mitra. 

4=n  a  perfect  Brahman;  a  tribe;  a  friend;  anus. 

friendship,  goodwill;  connection,  intimacy;  Anuradha. 
4=FT  friendship;  evacuation  of  excrement;  Anuradha. 

44r;,  4w:,  4%w:,  4%fwr  (firspfs:). 

Primary  Roots  with  M  as  base:  if,  if 

if:  Shiva;  bondage,  confinement;  final  emancipation; 

funeral  pile;  tawny  or  reddish  brown. 
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onion. 

PT 

bind,  fasten,  tie. 

bound,  tied,  confined;  woven 

JJrf:,  JJrPT  (Ved.)  woven  basket,  woven  band  of  cloth;  lump, 

collection. 

urine. 

PT 

die,  perish. 

HK'Mld 

to  slay. 

to  wish  or  be  about  to  die. 

W 

dead. 

ijctr; 

death  ..  alms. 

JJcffr: 

dead  man 

corpse,  death  ..  ceremonial  impurity  by  death  of 

relation. 

death 

mortality. 

W- 

death,  decease  ..  Yama  ..  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Kali, 

Maya  ..  god  of  love. 

T 

to  hurt,  kill. 

W: 

mortal;  earth. 

iTc^T" 

mortal 

mortal,  earth 

h<-4h 

body. 

ipr: 

(Ved.)  Death  ..  the  earth 

i?7^: 

plague,  murrain,  epidemic. 

JTTWiT 

emerald 

JTTJPT 

death  ..  a  poison. 

iTW: 

death. 

ip-ofpr,  qfrw  mortal 

dPt'Hd 

death,  dying. 

JTTT: 

juice  of  flowers. 

iprrr: 

a  granary. 

iTTirr 

soft,  unctuous  ..  bland,  tender. 

JTTTvT: 

flamingo,  swan  ..  duck  ..  horse  ..  cloud  ..  collyrium 

pomegranate  grove  ..  rogue,  cheat. 
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*rfw:,  pepper  shrub. 

■h  r<  ^  black  pepper. 

ray,  particle  of  light  ..  light  ..  mirage  ..  miser  .. 

Marichi  ..  Krishna 

mirage. 

radiant,  lustrous. 

h-OP^h 

Sun. 

repeatedly  rubbing. 

rpr: 

desert,  wilderness;  mountain,  rock;  a  kind  of  plant; 

abstinence  from  drinking  ..  the  country  of  Maru. 

JTW: 

peacock 

woman  with  high  forehead. 

*TW 

wind,  air,  breeze  ..  breath  ..  Wind  ..  god  ..  a  kind  of 

plant  (JP^W:,  ortrf^tw:) 

JTW: 

wind  ..  god. 

*TW: 

Marutta. 

Maruvak  plant 

H*cdd 

cloud  ..  Indra  ..  Hanuman. 

J^W: 

a  duck. 

JTW: 

a  plant ..  Rahu 

'-H-d'h 

terrible,  formidable. 

H  : 

Marjoram  ..  a  lime  ..  tiger  ..  Rahu  ..  crane. 

JTW: 

peacock;  a  kind  of  stag. 

dPlPH:, 

h  PlP'i'ti:  Makara. 

wr 

vital  part;  defect,  failing;  core,  quick;  joint;  inner 

meaning,  essence;  secret,  mystery,  truth. 

jpfw 

knowing  secrets;  acute,  penetrating. 

jt4t 

rustling,  murmuring. 

*PTT: 

rustle,  murmur. 

ddtl'Md 

to  rustle,  murmur. 

JT*rfP 

a  pine;  turmeric. 

JT*rft^r: 

A  pauper;  a  wretch. 

w 

(Ved.)  mortal. 

w: 

man  ..  young  man  ..  male  ..  lover,  suitor  ..  stallion, 

horse  ..  camel. 

RW: 

(Ved.)  little  man  ..  male. 
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*RT 

H-MKI 


rr#T 

^nx: 

iTTW: 

*TTWT 

ipfc: 

HlR^hl 

H I  Rd 
HI  Rd 

JTPrf 

*TTTW 

JTIT^ 

hiRh 

hiRRi* 

hiRm 

HI  Rd 

hiRhI 

hiRhh 

Hl'f’U^: 

HTW 

*TTW: 

Hl^dl 

HI*dH 

HI  ^ld : 

Hld.1^: 

Hldu^ : 

HlRd. 

HlRi'b: 

HlPd'bH 

HTcd" 
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limit,  boundary 

limit,  boundary,  frontier,  border,  verge;  end,  termi¬ 
nus;  shore,  bank;  landmark;  moral  rule,  propriety, 
decorum;  contract,  agreement, 
keeping  in  bounds  ..  neighbour,  borderer, 
killing,  slaughter;  death;  evil  one;  Love;  love;  obsta¬ 
cle,  hindrance;  thorn  apple, 
killing,  destroying. 

Kama;  a  destroyer;  murderer;  plague;  hawk, 
killing,  slaying  ..  a  poison, 
pestilence;  killing,  ruin 
plague. 

slain,  ruined,  destroyed. 

dying;  killing. 

plague,  epidemic. 

belonging  to  emerald. 

desert .. 

peppery. 

peppered. 

word  of  respectful  address. 

of  Marichi;  Maricha;  royal  elephant;  a  plant;  sacri¬ 
ficing  priest;  Kashyapa. 
mother  of  Buddha 
collection  of  pepper-shrubs 

serpent’s  egg;  cowdung;  way,  road;  a  place  covered 

with  cowdung. 

of  the  Maruts  ..  aerial,  windy. 

wind;  Vayu;  breath;  trunk  of  elephant. 

N.W. 

Svati. 

Hanuman;  Bhima. 

Name  of  ancient  sage 
Sun;  arka  tree;  hog;  12. 
earthen. 

a  pitcher;  lid  of  pitcher, 
clod,  lump  of  earth, 
mortal. 
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hi R'h  deeply  versed. 
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[3] 

jt— cfr^rp-^r 

:  crocodile  ..  a  vyuha,  earring,  nyasa;  tenth  arc  of  30°; 

one  of  the  nine  treasures. 

H'tiP'  H  the  Ocean 

female  crocodile 

H'ti'-'s:  honey  of  flowers;  a  kind  of  jasmine;  cuckoo;  a  bee; 

a  kind  of  fragrant  mango  tree 
a  filament 
H  jie.  crown. 

h  jtRi :  a  Government  order  addressed  to  the  Sudras 

H  jk  :  a  mirror;  the  Bakula  tree;  bud;  Arabian  jasmine; 

the  rod  or  handle  of  a  potter’s  wheel. 
h  3>r*i :  the  Bakul  tree 

Hja:,  a  kind  of  kidney  bean  or  rice 

Hja  slow 

iTfKT^r:  bud;  tree  called 

iTST  go,  move 

HsR'H  :  a  dangerous  kind  of  abscess  in  abdomen,  in 

pregnancy. 

Hftr-i :  benzoin,  red  chalk. 

h :  chalk. 

Jp&T  to  accumulate,  heap,  collect;  be  angry 

rp8f:  wrath;  hypocrisy;  multitude,  collection 

*ra  41 4 :  the  piyala  tree 

jrfapjr:,  ^Tfarw  fly,  bee 
W,  W  go,  move,  creep. 

W  Vd.  adorable,  fit  for  offerings?  lively,  active,  cheerful 

H  H  Vd.  wishing  for  wealth  or  sacrifice;  lively,  cheerful 

w:  a  sacrificial  rite. 

JTP":  a  Magian;  a  priest  of  the  Sun 

JTW:  Magadha;  bard,  minstrel 

JTJPPT  town  of  Magadha;  long  pepper. 
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H j i Id  to  surround;  serve,  be  slave;  attend  upon. 

■H 0  *1 

W:  one  of  the  Dwipas;  a  country;  a  drug  or  medicine; 

pleasure;  Magha. 

W  a  kind  of  flower;  gift,  present;  wealth,  riches  (Vd.) 

ddd  :,  H'M'H ,  Hddd  Indra;  Vyasa;  liberal,  munificent;  an  owl. 

the  tenth  asterism  (5). 

JT^TTW:,  -tf:  Venus. 

to  go,  move;  decorate,  adorn. 

JTf^vT:  a  forest  conflagration 

JTjm:  a  mirror. 

JTafiPT  greaves. 

jp&T  immediately,  quickly;  exceedingly,  very  much;  truly; 

really. 

W:  a  royal  bard;  a  mendicant. 

W  to  go,  move. 

auspicious,  lucky;  fortunate,  prosperous;  brave. 

M  auspiciousness;  good  fortune,  felicity;  well-being, 

welfare,  good;  good  omen,  blessing;  auspicious 
object,  event,  rite;  ancient  custom;  turmeric 
•h  jm  :  the  planet  Mars  ..  Agni. 

•H J  m  i ,  -tff  a  faithful  wife;  Durga;  durva  grass 

auspicious  etc;  pleasing,  beautiful;  holy,  pure,  pious 
A  j  i  r-q  :  sacred  fig;  cocoanut  tree;  a  sort  of  pulse;  the  Bel  tree. 

H  j  i  r~q  i  a  fragrant  sandal;  Durga;  an  aloe-wood;  a  perfume; 

a  yellow  pigment 

A  j  i  r-M  auspicious  water;  gold,  red  lead;  sandal-wood;  sour 

curds 

a  kind  of  pulse  hRJT) 

A  R  i  *fl  a  boat,  ship. 

W  to  adorn,  decorate;  (AftmanepadaJ)  to  cheat;  begin; 

blame,  censure;  go,  move,  move  quickly;  start,  set  out. 
nidi-'?:  Mango  tree. 

Hi'ji'fl  myrobalan;  yellow  sandal;  city  on  Ganges 

:  moon. 

JTra"  sacrificial. 

JTRTqh  long  pepper;  white  cumin;  refined  sugar;  a  variety  of 
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cardamom,  anise. 
hi'mhi  a  female  crab 

•h  i  flower  of  kunda  creeper 

JTTST  to  wish,  desire,  long  for. 

a  goat 

goat;  a  mountain 

belt,  zone;  slope  of  a  mountain;  hips;  sword-belt, 
sword-knot;  horse-girth;  Narmada 
Shiva;  Brahmacharin. 

Shiva. 

cloud;  mass,  multitude;  a  fragrant  grass;  one  of  the 
six  Ragas. 

onion 

JJfr:  liberation;  moksha. 

g<j>£  crown,  tiara;  crest,  peak,  point. 

gjidl  cracking  the  fingers. 

gfF?-:  Vishnu;  quicksilver;  a  precious  stone;  a  kind  of  drum; 

one  of  the  nine  treasures, 
a  kind  of  grain;  onion. 

JJfiT:  mirror,  looking-glass;  bud;  handle  of  a  potter’s 

wheel;  Bakula  tree;  mallika  creeper. 
gf^T:,  gf^T  bud;  body;  soul  or  spirit. 
gj>a:,  g'fia'o:  a  kind  of  bean. 

JpT  loosened;  relaxed;  liberated;  abandoned,  taken  off; 

thrown,  hurled,  ejected,  fallen;  given;  emitted; 
deprived 

gw^T  missile;  simple  prose;  a  detached  stanza. 

JpTT  pearl;  courtesan;  name  of  plant, 
gfwr:  release;  freedom;  moksha;  abandonment;  discharge, 

throwing;  payment;  opening,  unloosing, 
g^  mouth;  face,  countenance;  muzzle,  snout;  front,  van, 

top,  tip,  head,  pointed  edge;  teat,  nipple;  beak,  bill; 
direction,  quarter;  opening,  mouth;  entrance,  door; 
means;  beginning;  introduction;  principal;  source; 


mr: 

W: 


W: 
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g*fw: 


gdl-M 

g^ 


cause;  surface;  utterance;  Vedas;  starting  point  of 
dramatic  action;  first  term  in  progression;  side 
opposite  base, 
a  beggar. 

garrulous;  noisy,  sounding;  expressive  of;  abusive, 
mocking. 

crow;  leader;  conchshell. 
to  cause  to  sound,  talk;  notify 
bit  of  bridle 

cause  to  resound  or  talk. 

bit;  conversation. 

being  at  the  top 

of  the  mouth;  chief;  leader. 

principal  rite;  reading  or  teaching  Vedas;  month 

between  new  moons. 


gWcTT,  gwi  preeminence, 
gw:  chiefly,  principally,  above  all. 

ggg:  a  kind  of  gallinule 

cast  off  skin 

dtsr  release,  set  free;  untie,  undo;  wrest  away;  cast,  fling; 
shed;  detach,  extract. 

htsr:  liberation,  rescue,  emancipation;  death;  falling  off; 

loosening,  unbinding;  shedding,  discharging; 
scattering;  payment;  end  of  eclipse;  a  tree. 
ht8T^T  delivering;  deliverer. 

htSPif  liberating,  deliverance,  loosening;  resigning; 

shedding,  squandering,  discharging, 
htfsrg  desirous  of  emancipation,  emancipated. 

vain,  useless;  aimless;  left,  abandoned;  idle, 
htq":  fence,  enclosure,  hedge, 

dim  trumpet-flower 

JTTq"  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  uselessly, 

dtqtfr  to  render  useless,  frustrate, 

dl'tib'i :,  dlgthi :  crow, 
dlhti'ti  pearl, 

jftw  dumbness. 

JTtW  precedence,  superiority 
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jfNr 


W- 


jjwt 

jjttw 

jjwt 

W- 

ijiToq- 

jffw 

jjrq- 

W 

W: 

Wff: 

H'bd'h: 

wr 

■H  |  «+>u  ^ : 
*TTJT 

iTFT: 


*TTW: 
HIJIUIH, 
JTTW 
*TFTW: 
•H I J1  Pil  i 


garrulity,  abuse 
uselessness. 


seek,  search  for;  hunt,  pursue;  aim  at,  strive  for; 
examine,  investigate;  ask  for,  beg;  visit,  frequent, 
animal;  wild  beast;  deer;  game;  musk;  seeking, 
search;  pursuit,  inquiry,  soliciting;  particular  class 
of  men;  Mrigasirsha;  a  month;  Makara;  a  district  in 
Shakadwipa. 
searching;  investigation. 

(Vedic)  a  wild  animal, 
hunting,  chase. 

hunter,  fowler;  jackal;  Brahman, 
hunting;  target,  butt, 
hunted,  sought,  solicited, 
a  female  deer  ..  epilepsy;  a  class  of  women, 
to  be  sought,  hunted. 

Vd.  cleaning;  perishing, 
vital  breath;  ape,  monkey 
spider. 

ape,  monkey;  spider;  crane;  a  coitus;  a  poison, 
ape;  spider;  a  fish;  a  grain. 

a  pot,  vessel;  cavity,  cavern,  hollow;  barren  woman. 
Son  of  Mrikanda. 

to  seek  after;  strive  after;  hunt,  chase;  trace;  solicit; 
ask  in  marriage;  go,  move;  decorate,  adorn, 
way,  path;  course,  passage;  reach,  range;  scar,  mark; 
channel;  canal;  search;  mode,  style,  custom;  ground 
for  litigation;  high  style  in  art;  hinting  future  dra¬ 
matic  development;  section;  anus;  Mrigasirsha, 
Margasirsha. 

Margasirsha. 

-WT  begging,  seeking,  investigation 

seeking,  inquiring,  begging;  beggar;  arrow;  5 
beggar,  suppliant. 

:,  T^i J  ■h  ,  -sftr:  a  month 
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JTTJTfsiff,  -sfHf  full  moon  day  of  M. 
H  i  ni  :  traveller;  hunter. 

h  i  H  i  ^  pioneer,  guide,  leader 


[4] 

m  —  Sanscrit  JT 

maka —  f.  enfant,  poupon,  age  tendre.  2.  offrande. 

Rt  W  to  embrace,  to  give. 

mahaka  —  tortue. 

mahakan  —  homme  excellent,  distingue,  Vichnou.  (Rt^  +  3T^r) 

mahankaram  —  orgueil.  (Rt  JTf  +  3f) 

mahasam  —  connaissance,  sorte,  espece  (Rtrpj  +  sirr  +  3f) 

From  JTjr:  =  vijnana. 

in®®  —  mahadu  —  jeune  fille,  femme.  Rt  W. 
iDMinff,  hermaphrodite. 
i£)®«rorflmi3,  etat  de  fille. 

(magadhai),  poivre  long,  piment. 


The  Root  mal 


Rt  mal. 


[1] 

a  =  a,  o,  e,  u. 


Lat.  mollis;  malus;  mel,  mellis;  mulceo;  mulgio;  malleus;  malum; 
multus;  mulciber. 

Gr.  psXoc;  peXjUi)  pf]Xov  paXspoc;  paXGaxoc;  paXaxoc; 

psXaGpov  psXavGiov  psXcma  psXsoc;  psXi  poXiq 

psXXcL)  ijlsXcl)  paXcc  paXXov  paXioxcc  paXctypa 

paXaxuvco  peXSopai  (pcXcSaivco  psXsSrjpa  psXsScov 

peXeScovr))  psXia  psXivoc;  paXaoocL)  paXr)  paXGa 
paXiov  paXxrj  paXxscLi  paXXoc;  paXXcoxoq  paXoc; 
pr]Xsa  prjXr]  prjXoto  psXac;  psXixoc; 

S.  JTbT: 

mellay. 
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[2] 

The  Root  *T?T  in  Greek 

I.  Forms  in  which  the  vowel  remains  unmodified. 

uiXa  very,  greatly,  vehemently,  exceedingly;  by  all  means, 
surely.  OS  *TtP  mala.  Accusative  case  of  the  root  substantive 
JPT,  mal,  meaning  abundance,  copiousness.  Root  meaning, 
to  flourish,  thrive. 

p&Xaypa,  (paXaypa-uoq)  poultice,  plaster,  balm,  anodyne.  OS 
Hr'ivrH  :,  h r«i  vth d :  softening,  alleviation,  caressing;  balm,  an¬ 
odyne;  softening  application  of  oil,  etc.  Root  to  be  soft, 
soften;  +  qp  with  the  connecting  enclitic  3P,  implying  effective 
and  persistent  application,  +  Jp:,  nominal  root,  with  the  idea 
of  fact  or  substantiality. 

tdoikaxoc,  soft;  soothing;  mild;  effeminate;  negligent.  OS  j-mpi:, 
root  Jptp  to  be  soft  with  the  common  adjectival  suffix  qr  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  connecting  enclitic  3 P.  (qt  is  in  sense  qualitative 
and  possessive.) 

}j.oikaxia  softness,  effeminacy,  sickness.  OS  Feminine 

nominal  suffix  qp  implying  often  the  abstract  quality  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  adjective  or  noun  to  the  stem  of  which  it  is 
attached.  Later  Sanscrit  preferred  rtP,  pq",  fpn  etc.  Cf  ■aqqi, 
q-m,  vniqi ,  qqp  and  the  more  frequent  neuter  form  in  qrr 
answering  to  the  Greek  iov. 

paXccxi^CL)  I  soften,  soothe,  unman.  Greek  formation.  OS  ver¬ 
bal  form  in  fPT  with  a  frequentative  sense,  preserved  in  words 
like  q??r,  preceded  by  connecting  enclitic  r. 

paXaxoTr)c;  (-xrpoc;)  softness.  OS  JpFpqicrr:,  JpFpqprpp:;  the  nomi¬ 
nal  suffix  cTT:  describing  an  abstract  quality  was  replaced  in 
later  Sanscrit  by  qp. 

paXaxuvco  I  soften,  make  effeminate.  Greek  formation.  OS 
conjugational  termination  qp(fip)  preceded  by  the  long  con¬ 
necting  enclitic  77. 

paXaxwq  softly.  OS  HMt.q  :  adverbial  suffix  q":,  qpr,  qr,  as  in 
modern  Sanscrit  Pqqldqd,  humbly,  ?iw,  eternally,  q":  was  in 
Old  Sanscrit  the  commoner  alternative  form. 
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jjaikaaoco  I  soften,  mitigate,  relax.  OS  h^cmi  (ft"),  Nominal 
Verb,  from  the  adjective  :,  soft. 

tj.oik6.yr]  mallows.  OS  H'-iaii  from  Rt  iPT  to  thrive,  flourish,  be 
plump,  with  the  adjectival  suffix  3T. 

paXspoc;  Bright,  clear  ..  hot,  burning,  consuming.  OS  Hvi  < 
(remaining  in  Tamil  malar,  a  flower)  blooming,  bright,  pros¬ 
perous,  strong,  energetic,  forcible.  Rt  iPT  to  bloom,  flourish, 
with  the  nominal  suffix  T  preceded  by  the  connecting  enclitic 
3T.  (T  is  in  sense  possessive  with  an  action  outward  on  the 
surroundings.) 

pctXr)  Armpit.  OS  rpTT,  down,  hair  on  the  body;  a  place  where 
such  hair  is  specially  plentiful.  Rt  JT?T  to  bloom,  flourish. 

paX0a  Soft  wax;  a  wax  tablet.  OS  (feminine).  Rt  to 
be  soft,  with  nominal  suffix  f;  softness,  down,  velvet,  wax 
..  strength. 

paXGaxoi;  soft.  OS  alternative  form  to  from 

derivative  root  to  soften. 

jjakBaaoco  soft.  OS  (fir),  alternative  form  to  h  ri cm  i  fin 

and  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  from  root  The  r^T 
became  tt  in  Greek,  modified  to  oo.  Rt  ipT,  to  be  soft. 

paXiov  long  hair.  OS  JTT^PT  a  wreath,  a  garland,  braid.  Rt  JT?T 
to  bloom.  *RT,  JTTvT  a  plant,  flower,  garden;  hmi,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  wreath,  garland,  anything  made  of 

flowers.  Rt  JT?T  to  bloom. 

paXurua  most.  OS  Hp-ia:,  superlative  of  JPT:,  strong,  abun¬ 
dant,  copious. 

paXxsoo  to  be  benumbed,  shrivelled,  torpid.  OS  h  J-n  fin .  Latin 
mulceo.  In  transitive  sense,  to  soften,  knead,  relax,  unnerve; 
in  intransitive,  to  be  softened,  compressed,  contracted.  Rt 
iPT  to  be  soft. 

paXxr)  numbness,  torpidity.  OS  the  state  of  softness,  re¬ 
laxation  or  unreserved  contraction  ..  the  discomfort,  shrink¬ 
ing  that  results  from  cold. 

paXXov  more.  OS  comparative  of  JTfT:,  strong,  abound¬ 
ing. 

paXXoc;;  fleece,  wool,  lock  of  hair.  OS  JT3":,  luxuriant  growth, 
down,  fleece  etc.  from  Rt  to  thrive,  flourish,  with  the 
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adjectival  suffix  vl",  giving  a  sense  of  abundance. 
uctAAtoToc  woolly,  downy,  soft.  Provincial  form  hbi  id  :  instead 
of  h ffsid  from  nominal  verb  JT3T - f^T,  to  strengthen,  thicken, 
soften.  Cf  Latin  vallatus  from  vallum  and  vallo.  OS  qpiH 
and  dfsHpH. 

uaXbc  soft,  tender,  downy.  OS  ^ :,  soft,  tender,  sweet;  strong, 
abundant,  copious. 


[3] 

Derivatives  of  the  Root  in  Sanscrit. 

SRT  (nvid,  H'didd  )  to  hold,  possess.  From  O.S.  Rt  to  contain, 
embrace,  hold. 

rpT  Dirty,  foul  (physically  or  morally).  From  Rt  JT?T  to  fade, 
be  tarnished,  soiled,  dirty  +  nominal  termination  5T 
ipT  Dirt,  filth,  impurity  (physical  or  moral).  Peculiar  uses 
—  camphor  (from  Rt  *T?T  to  be  sweet,  referring  to  the 
scent;  cf  psXi,  mel  =  honey)  ..  leather  ..  cuttlefish  bone. 

•HdM  Crushing,  grinding.  From  Rt  to  be  strong,  used  with 
transitive  sense,  to  use  strength  upon,  labour,  work, 
knead,  crush,  grind.  Cf  *T3",  a  wrestler,  Greek  paXspoq; 
Latin  moles,  mass  and  moliri,  to  work  with  labour  or 
difficulty  from  the  kindred  root  JpT. 

hvm  :  Tent.  From  Rt  *Tvr  to  contain.  Literally,  a  tenement, 
abode. 

•H'd  •M :  The  Southern  mountain  ..  garden  ..  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  (Rt  *T?T  to  bloom,  be  verdant,  luxuriant  +  vague 
adjectival  termination  3psr  answering  to  English  ish,  ly). 

I'M  Rt  JT?T  to  be  sweet,  soft,  forming  *TrT  honey,  sweetness, 
enjoyment,  love,  a  sweet  or  an  impure  secretion  +  adjec¬ 
tival  suffix  aka,  (lengthened  form  of  aka,  Lat.  acus,  Gr. 
a xoc,  eg  pctXaxoi ;),  1.  an  amorous  woman.  2.  a  female 
friend,  confidante.  3.  a  female  elephant. 

*Tf?T:  Possession,  enjoyment.  Rt  to  possess,  embrace,  en¬ 

joy  +  nominal  termination  W- 

Hh'i'ti:  King.  From  Rt  JT?T  to  possess. 
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hP-m  Foul,  soiled,  dark,  vile.  From  Rt  iPT  to  be  soiled,  faded 
+  adjectival  termination  fT. 

hR-m  Sin,  fault,  guilt.  (The  same).  Butter-milk  ..  Borax.  (From 
secretion,  juice  +  meaning  “of  the  nature  of  a 
secretion  or  extract”) 

•HR'Hdl,  Bp-Hof,  BPvH'MPd,  BpHPdd,  BpHPdBd,  Hp-Hlf,  d Pd dl 

Derivatives  of  hP-m. 

dPd^d  :  FromirftT,  bloom;  honey;  sweetness,  fragrance;  an  im¬ 
pure  secretion;  foulness,  fault,  defect  +  thief,  rob¬ 
ber,  remover.  Originally,  a  bee,  thief  of  honey;  then 
generally  1.  a  robber,  thief;  2.  a  demon  (fiend,  enemy); 
3.  gnat,  mosquito;  4.  air  or  wind  (stealer  of  fragrance); 
5.  a  Brahmana  neglecting  the  Yajnas,  but  still  enjoying 
Brahmin  privileges.  6.  Fire,  the  remover  of  impurities.  7. 
An  intercalary  month,  (removing  the  defect  of  the  calen¬ 
dar).  8.  Frost  or  snow,  remover  of  sweetness  or  pleasure. 

nPdai  A  woman  in  her  course.  Superlative  from  JPT  in  the 
same  sense  as  j-m  i<di  . 

Rt  JdtT 

Sanscrit.  (Apte) 


rpT 

to  hold,  possess  (f  A.  10U.) 

fPT 

dirty;  mean;  wicked;  godless. 

dirt,  impurity;  dregs,  sediment,  excrement; 
dross,  rust,  alloy;  sin;  bodily  excretions; 
camphor;  cuttlefish  bone;  tanned  leather, 
leather  garment;  the  bodily  humours. 

W 

a  kind  of  base  metal. 

dirty,  foul. 

JdvR- 

crushing,  grinding. 

idvR-: 

tent. 

JdvR-: 

garden;  Indra’s  garden;  mountain-side; 
Malay  (the  mountain), 
an  amorous  woman;  female  friend, 
messenger,  confidante;  female  elephant. 

•H'd  I'M 

*rl TT: 

possession;  enjoyment. 
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dPddi:  a  king. 

dPdd  dirty,  impure,  soiled;  sinful;  low,  vile; 

clouded,  obscured. 

dPdd  sin,  fault;  buttermilk;  borax. 

H  PvM  i ,  dPddl  menstruous  woman, 
d  Pddd  I  dirtiness,  filth,  sinfulness, 

d  Pd  d  d  Id  to  dirty,  stain,  defile,  spoil. 
dPdPid  dirty,  spoiled. 

d  Pd  Id d d^  dirtiness,  foulness;  sin,  impurity;  darkness. 

d  Pd  dl  <f>  1:0  soil,  stain;  darken,  obscure. 

d  Pd  dl  to  become  dirty,  impure  etc. 

dPd^d  :  gnat;  thief;  air,  breeze;  fire;  intercalary  month; 

a  demon;  a  Brahmin  who  neglects  his  daily  yajna; 
frost,  snow;  a  chitraka  tree. 
dPdai  a  woman  in  her  courses. 

d<dldd  dirty,  impure  etc  (dPdd );  iron;  green  vitriol. 

3W  to  hold,  possess. 

W  strong,  robust;  excellent. 

JW:  strong  man,  wrestler,  athlete;  drinking  vessel; 

remnants  of  oblation;  cheek  and  temple;  mixed 
caste  (outcast  Ksh.  [KshatriyaJ  by  Ksh.  woman); 
the  Malla  race  and  country. 

W  a  woman;  Arabian  jasmine;  ornamenting  with 

cosmetics  or  coloured  unguents. 
dFadi:  lamp  stand;  oil  vessel;  lamp;  cup  of  cocoanut  shell; 

a  tooth;  a  kind  of  jasmine. 

•h  f*i  i y. '  one  of  the  six  Ragas. 

a  kind  of  jasmine. 

•H  [bn  ^  mushroom. 

dPd'M  a  kind  of  goose;  Magh  month;  shuttle;  a  kind  of 
jasmine;  lampstand;  an  earthern  vessel  of  a 
particular  form, 
d  «f  I  ti J  :  thief. 

*F^T:  bear. 

HFgy. :  rust  of  iron. 

dTfT:  district  in  west  Bengal;  a  mountain  tribe;  name  of 

Vishnu. 
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field;  high  ground;  wood  near  village;  fraud,  deceit. 

HIH  +  : 

nym  tree;  wood  near  village  (park);  pot  of  cocoa- 
nut  shell. 

HIH'bl,  HH'b  garland. 

HM'hUl : 

name  of  a  Raga. 

HlvlPd : 

a  kind  of  jasmine;  bud,  blossom;  virgin,  young 
woman;  night;  moonlight. 

HIvN : 

Sandalwood  (nnd ) 

HTvPT: 

Malwa  or  its  people;  name  of  a  Raga. 

HIvM'h: 

Malwa;  inhabitant  of  Malwa. 

Hindi 

a  plant. 

HTPIT 

garland,  wreath;  series,  line;  group,  collection; 
string,  necklace,  chain;  streak;  technical  term  in 
drama. 

Hlld'h: 

florist,  gardener;  dyer,  painter;  wreathmaker; 
a  kind  of  bird. 

HlPrt'hl 

garland,  etc;  a  jasmine;  linseed;  daughter;  palace; 
a  bird;  intoxicating  drink. 

HlPnd 

wreathed;  engirt. 

HlPvM 

garlanded. 

HTvff 

gardener;  florist. 

HiPnnl 

female  florist;  city  of  Champa;  seven  year  old  girl, 
Durga  at  Durga  festival;  Durga;  celestial  Ganges; 
name  of  a  metre,  of  a  river,  of  Bibhishana’s  mother; 
of  Draupadi  at  Virat’s  court. 

HlPi-M : 

florist. 

relating  to  garland. 

JTTT*P 

garland;  flower. 

wreathed;  name  of  a  mountain;  maternal  uncle  of 
Ravana. 

HlPn-M 

foulness;  affliction. 

cnTT: 

a  creeper;  woman. 

HlrJHM  ' 

a  kind  of  snake. 

HT^T: 

bel-tree;  kapittha  tree. 

Hindi 

large  cardamom. 

JTTkT: 

a  mixed  caste. 

HIkmI 

wrestling-match. 
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fifFT 


Phhhh 

PHpMd 

PhPm-C 

pHpH^'h: 

P^hIPhPhh 

£rt: 

HHHH 

^Tvit 

HHIM'b: 

wtwt 

i)PM-<: 

jftFT 

4)MdR 

4lPMd 


grT(lO) 

’fT 


Root  farT 

to  join,  meet,  accompany,  gather;  unite;  encounter; 
close  with;  embrace;  find,  fall  in  with;  concur; 
come  to  pass,  happen. 

joining;  meeting,  union,  assembling;  encounter; 
contact,  mixture. 

joined;  come  together,  met,  assembled;  encountered; 
combined;  mixed;  put  together,  taken  together, 
bee. 

a  kind  of  snake, 
an  epithet  of  Shiva. 

meeting,  union;  intercourse;  assembly,  company; 
fair. 

union,  junction,  association;  mixture;  an  encounter; 
fight. 

union,  intercourse;  company,  assembly,  society; 
antimony;  indigo-plant;  ink;  a  musical  scale, 
uniting,  collecting;  a  crowd;  assembly;  conjunction 
of  planets. 

combination,  conjunction, 
bee. 

close,  close  the  eyes,  wink,  twinkle;  close,  be  closed; 

fade,  disappear,  vanish;  meet. 

closing  of  eyes,  winking,  twinkling;  closing  of 

flower;  a  concealed  simile. 

shut,  closed;  twinkled;  half-shut,  unblown; 

vanished,  disappeared;  assembled;  a  figure  in 

rhetoric. 


Root  JJtT 

to  plant. 

to  take  root,  stand  fast;  (caus.)  to  plant,  rear; 
grow,  sprout,  germinate. 

root;  extremity,  lowest  part;  end,  base,  edge;  foot, 
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bottom;  beginning,  origin,  cause,  basis;  original 
text;  capital,  principal,  stock;  vicinity;  hereditary 
servant;  square  root;  one’s  own  territory,  base; 
vendor,  not  true  owner;  capital  city;  aboriginal; 
thicket,  copse,  arbour;  nineteenth  asterism,  Mula. 
rooted  in,  springing  from,  based  on;  born  under 
Mula. 

JJFT37:,  JjM'hH  radish. 

a  poison. 

JJvIT  a  plant;  Mula. 

#1*  radical,  original;  primary,  principal;  living  on 

roots. 

Hpr'i'ti:  ascetic. 

C\ 

root;  collection  of  roots, 
tree. 

JjfbR":  plant,  tree;  (adj.)  growing  from  a  root. 

JJtff  small  house  lizard. 

^yk:  king;  Indian  spikenard. 

at  the  root;  to  be  eradicated;  purchasable. 

ipW  price,  cost;  wages,  salary,  hire;  gain;  capital, 
principal;  original  value;  purchasable  article. 

iflTT  radical;  original;  ancient;  nobly  born;  hereditary. 

ifbT :  hereditary  minister. 

4)  rbi  head,  foremost,  best. 

4)  rbi :  head,  crown  of  the  head;  top;  crown,  tiara;  hair  on 

crown,  tuft,  lock,  braid;  earth;  Asoca. 

4l<4)  earth. 

4H4pfT  radical;  chief,  prime;  inferior. 

4H4r^r:  dealer  in  roots,  root-digger. 

Jftfbpf  crowned. 

jff^PT  price. 

Contracted  roots  of  the  Class 


W  (10)  cut,  divide. 

fwST  indistinct,  spoken  indistinctly;  barbarous; 

withered,  faded. 
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ry  a-H 

WWttt 


'd  Pts,d 
JdP--di.dH 
#N^tTW 
W? 

WT 

# 


W 

w 

JdHH 

Wfr: 

Jdldd 
■M I  Pd  H 


paXa; 

UCtAAOV; 

paXurta; 

paXspoc;; 

paXccypcc; 

uaXaxbc; 

paXaxia; 

paXcm^; 

[j.aXaxbTyc; 

fjiaXaxuvcL); 

ua},axfc)c; 


indistinct  or  barbarous  speech, 
to  go,  move  (f^r) 

barbarian;  outcast;  sinner;  foreign  speech, 
copper. 

speaking  indistinctly,  confusedly,  in  a  barbarous 
tongue. 

spoken  indistinctly. 

a  foreign  tongue;  ungrammatical  speech, 
foreign  or  barbarous  speech, 
to  be  mad. 
to  worship,  serve. 

to  fade,  wither;  grow  weary,  exhausted;  languish; 
be  downcast;  become  thin;  decline;  disappear, 
vanish. 

faded,  withered;  tanned  white, 
faded,  withered;  weary,  languid;  feeble,  weak, 
faint;  dejected;  black,  dirty, 
fading,  withering. 

fading,  decay;  languor,  lassitude;  dejection; 
foulness. 

withering;  declining, 
djittjo. 

becoming  faded,  growing  thin,  languid  or  weary. 
Greek. 

very  much,  very,  greatly;  surely. 

more. 

most. 

bright,  clear;  hot,  burning,  consuming. 

poultice,  plaster,  balm,  anodyne. 

soft,  soothing,  mild;  effeminate;  negligent. 

softness,  effeminacy;  sickness. 

soften,  soothe,  unman. 

softness. 

soften,  make  effeminate, 
softly. 
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paXdaaoL>; 

[aaXdxr]; 

fjidXr); 

pdXGa; 

paXGaxoq; 

[aaXGaoocL); 

pdXiov; 

[aaXxscL); 

pdXxr); 

uaXXbc; 

paXXcruoc;; 

paXoc;; 

p.fjXov; 

ijifjXct; 

larjXdcL); 

iar)XdvGr); 

iar)Xsa; 

^Xt); 

pr)Xid8eq; 

prjXsioc;; 

fJLT]XLXT]q; 

[ar)XopoTSCL); 

[arjXopoCTLc;; 

prjXopoTrjp; 

fjir)Xop6Tr]c;; 

iar)X6poToc;; 

prjXoSoxoc;; 

[jir]XoGuTir]q; 

u^Xovoijisuc; 

[arjXovofjLOi;; 

[arjXoxdprjoc;; 

MrjXoc;; 

pr)X6oicopoc;; 


soften;  make  effeminate. 

mallows. 

armpit. 

soft  wax,  wax  tablet, 
soft,  etc.  see  paXaxoq 
soften, 
long  hair. 

be  benumbed,  shrivelled,  torpid, 
numbness,  torpidity, 
fleece,  wool,  lock  of  hair, 
soft,  woolly,  downy, 
soft,  tender,  downy. 

apple,  quince;  apple  tree;  sheep;  small 
cattle;  property,  substance;  pet,  darling, 
cheeks,  breasts,  lips;  glands  in  throat; 
inflammation  or  disease  of  the  eye. 
to  gather  apples. 

a  beetle  living  on  apple  blossoms. 

apple  tree. 

probe. 

nymphs  of  apple  trees, 
of  sheep,  ovine. 

made  of  apples,  the  juice  of  apples. 

feed  sheep,  herd,  graze. 

shepherdess. 

shepherd. 

shepherd. 

fed  on  by  sheep,  pastured,  good  for 

pasture;  wild,  desert. 

receiving  sheep  (temple) 

a  priest. 

shepherd. 

shepherd. 

rosy-cheeked,  blooming. 

Melos. 

planted  with  apple  trees. 
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[arjXoCTcpayscL);  to  sacrifice  sheep. 

prjXoxpocpoc;;  feeding  sheep. 

pr)XocpopsoL>; 

to  bear  or  produce  apples. 

PT]X6gl>; 

to  probe,  syringe,  dress;  plunge,  dip,  immerge. 

pnrjXcoTT]; 

sheepskin. 

ijnqXcoxptc;; 

ear-picker,  probe. 

prjXcoc];; 

rosy;  ruddy. 

[4] 

Gr. 

paXct 

very,  much. 

paXXov 

paXioxa 

paXaypa 

plaster,  anodyne,  balm. 

paXaxia 

softness. 

paXaxoc; 

soft,  effeminate.  maiLroi  impotent,  barren 

paXaxwq 

LDffOLCj- 

uaXaxbxyc 

softness. 

paXaxuvcL) 

to  soften 

paXaoCTCL) 

to  soften 

paXct/T) 

mallows. 

paXspoc; 

hot,  burning,  consuming 
bright,  clear 

paXr) 

armpit 

pdXGa 

soft  wax,  wax  tablet 

paXGaxoc; 

soft;  sweet,  melting. 

paXiov 

long  hair. 

paXic;,  pr)X[c; 

an  apple-tree. 

paXxeco 

to  be  shrivelled  with  cold, 
benumbed,  torpid 

paXxr) 

numbness. 

paXXoq 

fleece,  wool,  down, 
lock  of  hair. 

paXXcoxoq 

fleecy,  hairy,  soft. 

paXoq 

soft,  downy. 
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dpaXoq 

prjXdvGr] 

a  kind  of  beetle 

pr)XdoL> 

to  gather  apples 

pr]Xsa 

an  apple-tree 

^Xr] 

a  probe 

pTjXoV 

apple,  quince,  round  fruit. 

pi]Xov 

sheep,  small  cattle, 

p.fjXct  (plu.) 

property. 

cheeks,  breasts,  lips, 

fJLTjXoCL) 

pet,  darling, 
to  probe,  syringe, 

prjXwuplc; 

plunge,  dip,  immerge. 
ear-picker,  probe 

JJLT)X(jl)TT] 

a  sheepskin. 

poXyoc; 

a  leathern  bag  or  bottle, 

(Ae.  poXyoc;)  a  simpleton, 

poXsiv 

an  extortioner,  peculator, 
to  have  come. 

poXipoq,  poXupoc  lead 

poXipSoc; 

lead 

or  poXupSoc; 

poXipSsoc; 

leaden 

poXic; 

scarcely,  with  difficulty. 

poXoPpoq 

beggar,  parasite 

poXoGoupoc; 

a  kind  of  herb 

poXoq 

labour,  battle,  confusion, 

p  oXo/r] 

tumult 

mallows. 

poXlCT] 

a  song,  air. 

poXuvco 

to  discolour,  stain,  dye; 

poXuvoiq 

to  corrupt,  defile,  taint, 
pollution,  defilement. 

psXaGpov 

ridgebeam,  roof,  house. 

peXaGpow 

roof,  vault;  form  into  cells 

psXaivco 

or  chambers, 
to  blacken. 

psXavGsa 

a  disease  of  the  eyes. 
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[aeX&vGiov 

a  black  poppy 

[asXavLa 

blackness,  darkness 

[asXavurjpLa 

blacking,  dirt 

pcXccq 

black,  gloomy  insoib 

[JLsXaoijux 

darkness,  blackness; 
mole 

[jlsXScl) 

soften,  liquefy,  melt; 
boil  up  so  cook 

PieXeSgcivco 

regard,  take  care  of.  m6vra(g, 

to  be  troubled, 

fjisXs8r)iaa 

care,  anxiety. 

anxious,  agitated. 

[jleXsScov 

guardian,  steward;  insuraatcu 

trouble,  perplexity, 

king,  ruler. 

agitation,  shock. 

PeXeScovt] 

care,  anxiety.  ir6v®®Lb, 

trouble,  confusion, 

ijieXei 

it  is  a  care,  concern  ineoaaut 

disorder, 

ijleXslcttl 

asunder,  piecemeal 

embarrassment. 

[jlsXeoc; 

fruitless,  vain; 
wretched,  unhappy. 

PleXetcccl) 

take  care  of,  mind; 
meditate,  study;  practise. 

PleXstt) 

care,  meditation,  practice 

[jLEXsTr)[JLa 

care,  study,  institution 

[aeXeTr]T7)pi.ov  schoolroom,  study  .. 
instrument. 

pisXsTr]p6c; 

anxious,  careful 

PeXett^tixoc;  contemplative; 

ijleXstlxoc; 

murmuring 

ijleXett]t6^ 

practised;  attainable 
by  care. 

[jieXetcl>p 

one  who  has  a  care  for 

pEXrjScov 

solicitude,  concern. 

pEXr)pa 

object  of  care,  concern. 

pLEXrjOLpPpoTOi;  renowned,  interesting 

[jleXl 

honey 

piEXia 

ashtree;  spear,  shaft. 

pEXiaSrjc; 

melodious. 

pLEXiyXcLioooc;  etc 

PleXl^w 

sing. 
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[XZklXOC, 

harmonious,  sweet. 

psXixTrjc; 

a  singer,  musician 

psXivcda 

honied,  sweet  (Venus). 

psXivr] 

a  coarse  grain 

psXivoc; 

made  of  ash. 

psXiapa 

song,  tune. 

psXioaa, 

bee,  priestess 

JJlsXlTTGl 

ijleXloctsuc; 

a  keeper  of  bees. 

ixsXlooloc; 

belonging  to  bees. 

psXioTrjq 

a  singer. 

psXlTEKX 

borage,  honeysuckle 

psXixosu; 

sweet,  calm. 

psXlTOCD 

to  sweeten. 

psXn:co8r)<; 

sweet  as  honey. 

peXiTopa 

confectionery 

psXxa 

milk. 

psXXrjau; 

delay 

psXXrjpa 

[asXXrjTrjc; 

loiterer 

[jleXXcl) 

to  be  about  to,  intend  .. 
delay,  hesitate 

psXoq 

member,  limb, 
song,  verse,  tune 

peXmr)0pov 

song,  dance,  sport 

[JLsXxCl) 

to  sing. 

[jlsXcl) 

to  sing  mournfully 

[jlsXwSscl) 

to  sing,  play. 

psXwSia 

music,  harmony. 

pdXiypa 

balm,  soothing  .. 
offering  to  dead 

pdXiov 

present,  dowry. 

lasiXiaocL) 

to  sweeten,  please, 
appease. 

pSlXl)([a 

gentleness,  blandishment 

piEiXi/ioq 

gentle,  courteous, 
conciliatory 
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The  Root  val 


[1] 


Strength. 

valde.  criwr  (qR-id )  valeo.  (q m  \ )  valens.  q^M  Valerius, 
from  3rTT,  q <-q -4 :  valesco.  ^FTSTT  valetudo  valide.  qR-idi 
validus.  qR-id  vallo  —  to  fortify,  enwall.  W  vallus. 
palisade  —  post,  stake  valvae.  q<-qi  folding  doors. 

vel  —  especially,  also,  even,  or.  velut  —  as,  as  though,  as  for 
instance.  vel  ox  —  swift.  qMH  : 

valgus 

vulcanus 

vulgo  vulgus. 
vulgo 


[2] 

VAL. 

Derivatives  of  the  Aryan  root  val  in  Latin. 

I  Word  retaining  the  root  unchanged. 

Valde:  very,  exceedingly.  Contracted  from  valide.  O.S. 
valitd,  with  strength,  strongly,  forcibly;  eminently,  to  excess. 
Instrumental  case  of  valit,  strength.  Rt  val  with  nominal  suffix 
t  preceded  by  the  enclitic  i. 

Valedico:  I  say  farewell.  Latin  compound  from  vale  and 
dico. 

Valens:  strong,  powerful...  well,  healthy.  O.S.  valan,  dialec¬ 
tical  form  valans,  strong,  flourishing.  Rt  val  with  nominal  suffix 
n  preceded  by  the  enclitic  a. 

Valenter:  strongly,  powerfully.  For  valent-ter ;  the  stem  of 
valens  with  the  suffix  ter  answering  to  the  O.S.  termination  tas 
in  itas,  tatas,  sarvatas,  etc,  originally  tar,  meaning  way  or  side. 
Cf  Mahratti  tar,  tarhi  (Sanscrit),  Bengali  ta  or  to. 
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Valentulus:  strong.  Latin  analogical  formation.  Valent,  stem 
of  valens,  and  O.S.  diminutive  suffix  ulas. 

Valeo:  I  am  strong,  avail,  am  well...  am  worth,  signify.  O.S. 
valaya(mi),  I  luxuriate,  am  strong,  flourish,  am  well.  Habitua- 
tive,  (also  causal)  of  Rt  ual. 

Valerius.  Name  of  a  Roman  gens  or  kula.  O.S.  Valaryas, 
patronymic  from  valaras,  strong,  powerful,  used  as  a  proper 
name.  Rt  val  with  nominal  suffix  ra  preceded  by  the  enclitic  a. 

Valesco:  I  grow  strong.  O.S.  valaksha(mi) .  Progressive  of 

val. 

Valetudinarius:  sickly.  Analogical  Latin  formation  from 
valetudo  (stem  in)  by  adding  O.S.  dryas  or  aryas,  double  ad¬ 
jectival  suffix  from  dr  a  or  ara,  used  also  in  patronymics  as  in 
valarya  above.  Cf  vara  and  varya. 

Valetudo  (stem  in):  health,  good  or  bad.  O.S.  valatudd,  state 
of  health  formed  from  valat,  health  by  adding  da  ( danam ,  like 
ma,  manam  in  mahima)  preceded  by  the  enclitic  u. 

Valgus:  bandylegged...  crooked,  wry  (e.g.  valga  suavia).  O.S. 
valgas,  crooked,  curving.  Rt  val  to  turn,  bend,  with  the  nominal 
suffix  ga. 

Valgius:  name  of  a  Roman  gens.  O.S.  valgyas,  patronymic 
from  valga. 

Valide:  strongly,  powerfully.  O.S.  valitd  with  strength, 
strongly.  See  valde. 

Validus:  strong,  powerful,  healthy;  superior.  O.S.  valitas, 
strong  from  val,  past  participle  with  active  and  adjectival  sense. 
Rt  val  with  nominal  suffix  ta  preceded  by  the  enclitic  i. 

Vallaris:  of  the  wall.  Analogical  Latin  formation  from  val¬ 
lum  by  adding  to  the  stem  valla  the  termination  aris,  O.S.  aris 
which  is  the  common  nominal  suffix  ri  (also  ra,  ru)  preceded 
by  the  enclitic  a.  Cf  vallari,  Murari,  wrongly  translated  slayer 
or  enemy  of  Mura,  really  meaning  Protector  of  Defender,  from 
mur,  to  protect,  (cf  mums,  wall). 

Vallis:  valley,  hollow.  O.S.  vallis,  a  hollow,  cup,  depres¬ 
sion.  Rt  val,  to  bend,  curve  with  nominal  suffix  li.  The  modern 
Sanscrit  vallis,  a  creeper,  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  to  luxuriate, 
flourish,  but  it  has  a  rare  meaning,  earth,  the  curving  earth, 
globe. 
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Vallo:  I  stockade,  enwall,  fortify.  O.S.  valla(mi)  I  strengthen. 
Nominal  verb  from  valiant,  strong. 

Vallum:  a  stockade,  wall,  defence.  O.S.  vallum,  strong;  a 
strong  place,  stronghold,  fortification.  Rt  val,  to  be  strong  with 
nominal  suffix  la. 

Vallus:  a  palisade;  post  or  stake  of  the  palisade.  O.S.  vallas, 
a  prop,  post,  stake,  place  of  defence.  See  vallum. 

Valvae:  folding  doors.  O.S.  vulva,  curving,  folding,  rolling, 
wheeling  (feminine  vulva).  Rt  val,  to  turn,  fold,  roll,  wheel,  with 
the  nominal  suffix  va. 

Valvatus:  provided  with  folding  doors.  Analogical  Latin  for¬ 
mation  from  valvae  by  adding  the  participial  termination  atus 
to  the  stem.  O.S.  dtas,  nominal  suffix  ta  with  the  long  enclitic  a. 

[A  draft  of  the  preceding  continues :\ 

vel  —  or;  and  also;  or  even;  actually;  especially.  OS  acc. 
^T,  originally  a  substantive,  meaning  strength,  force,  increase. 
(Rt  val  —  to  flourish,  be  strong;  adverbially  —  especially,  even, 
in  addition;  or  even.  Cf  velut.) 

Velleius  —  name  of  a  Roman  gens.  Patronymic  qpiq  :  from 
^fw:  strong,  flourishing  (=  Floreus).  Rt  and  modificant  R 
with  the  terminal  enclitic  W. 

vellicatio  —  plucking  ..  carping.  Analogical  Latin  formation 
from  vellicatus,  PP  of  vellico,  by  adding  substantival  termination 
io  (ionem)  OS  R,  to  the  stem  vellicat. 

vellico  —  I  pluck,  twitch  ..  carp  at.  OS  Nom.  wfwwtr  from 
Noun  qpRi'ti  Rt  W  and  nominal  preceded  by  enclitic  W- 

vello  —  pluck,  twitch,  pull.  OS  Intensive  of  3TT  to  bend, 
twine,  twitch. 

vellus,  G.  velleris  —  wool,  hide.  OS  w:,  G.  qwiq :.  Thick 
curling  hair,  fleece.  Rt  W  to  bend,  curl,  flourish  and  nominal 
termination  R,  preceded  by  enclitic  3 f. 

velut(i)  —  even  as,  just  as.  OS  qvid  Nominative,  qvild 
Locative  identical  in  meaning  with  —  originally  a  substantive 
(Rt  and  nominal  rf  with  enclitic  3T)  meaning  strength,  force, 
increase,  addition. 
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vola  —  hollow  of  hand  or  foot.  OS  3TTT  hollow.  Rt  to 
curve,  bend,  with  feminine  nominal  termination  3TT.  Cf  vallis. 

volaticus  —  flying  ..  fleeting,  inconstant.  Analogical  Latin 
formation  from  participial  stem  volat  (volo,  I  fly)  by  adding 
adjectival  termination  icus  with  enclitics  ^  and  3T). 

volatilis  —  winged,  rapid,  fleeting.  Analogical  Latin  forma¬ 
tion  from  the  same  stem  by  adding  adjectival  termination  ilis 
(^fhr:  =  vT  with  enclitic  s'  connective,  before  and  after.) 

volatus  —  flying;  flight.  OS  ^TPT:.  Rt  3TT  to  wheel,  gyre,  fly 
in  curves,  with  lengthened  enclitic  3TT  and  compound  nominal 
termination  (composed  of  nominal  cf  and  nominal  TT  preceded 
by  enclitic  T) 

volemum  —  a  kind  of  pear.  OS  ^rFPT  Rt  to  curve, 
be  round,  plump  and  nominal  suffix  JT  preceded  by  enclitic  3 T 
and  followed  by  neuter  termination  JT.  Originally  an  adjective, 
meaning  round  and  plump. 

Roots  in  s 

Greek 


Sanscrit  rf — Gr.  o. 

Tpr:  7 ioou;  Att.  TtpaTTM  for  Tipdooco,  jtspixToc;  for  nspioooq 

(oTT)  ou  (M.  g-,  B.  ^T)  jispiaooq 


odpavov 

towel,  napkin,  cloth 

oafioi 

priests  of  Bacchus 
obscene  rites 

octpoi 

shout  of  Bacchanals 

oapd^w 

to  riot,  indulge  indecently 

oapd^Loq 

Bacchus 

adyapiq,  -ioc; 

battle  axe,  hatchet 

sword,  scimitar,  Persian  sword 

oayr) 

covering,  cloak 
armour,  harness,  trappings 

odypa 

covering  for  horse,  saddle,  pad 
load  or  burden  for  beast 
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adyoc; 

soldier’s  cloak,  cassock 

crayrjvr] 

net,  fishing  net 

oayr]veuco 

net,  catch  ..  carry  away 

craGpoc;  (oaxpoc;) 

old,  rotten,  decayed 
obscene 

aaGpow 

corrupt,  destroy,  putrefy 

ctccGt) 

Linga 

active) 

to  move,  shake,  waver 
shake  off,  thrust  away 
wag  the  tail,  fawn,  flatter,  coax 

acclvoupoc; 

adj.  fawning,  wagging  tail 

actlpo 

clean,  sweep,  brush 

gape,  open  mouth,  laugh,  grin,  snarl 

gnash  the  teeth 

aaxoc ;,  -eoc; 

shield,  buckler,  target 

aaxEacpopoc; 

aaxEaxccXoc; 

shield-bearer 

adxxoq 

sack,  sackcloth,  haircloth 
strainer 

aaxxiov 

little  bag  —  pad,  cushion 
a  kind  of  snowshoes  for  horses 

aaxxEUw,  -Eco, 

CT (XXXeXl^Ol) 

to  pass  through  bag,  filter,  purify 

accXat^w 

lament,  bewail 

aaXdxwv 

boasting,  bragging,  one  who  apes  the  rich 

aaXaiadvSpa 

salamander 

aaXdpiPr) 

window,  chink,  hole 
guardian  idol  at  door 

aaXEUw 

shake,  to  gather  down 

aaXdaocL) 

fill  up,  fill  to  the  brim 

Kir  Mw  tv  If 
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Old  Sanskrit  to  Greek 

Greek  Origins. 

The  following  rules  govern  normally  the  transliteration  of  the 

Old  Sanscrit  into  the  Greek  Prakrit.  There  are  however  other 

variations. 

Vowels. 

3T  becomes  a,  s.  or  o,  normally,  but  these  short  vowels  may 
be  lengthened  by  the  old  Aeolic  tendency  into  diphthongs, 
cci,  el,  ou  or  ol.  In  certain  cases  3T  may  become  i,  but  this 
is  rare. 

3TT  becomes  a,  rj,  or  ex 
becomes  a,  e,  or  l. 
becomes  i,  or  rj. 

becomes  u,  or  o  and  lengthens  into  eu,  ol,  or  ou. 
becomes  u  or  ox 
becomes  e. 
becomes  ccl,  el  or  ol. 
becomes  o,  oy  a,  au. 
becomes  au,  ou. 

Consonants 

IT  becomes  o,  0,  or  a  rough  breathing  or  entirely  disappears. 
In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  either  disappears  or  becomes  0. 

’T  becomes  a  rough  breathing,  remains  o,  becomes  i  or  (  or 
disappears. 

?T  becomes  x  or  y  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  in  the  middle 
it  also  becomes  y. 

T  becomes  a  guttural. 
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becomes  p  or  disappears.  In  conjunct  letters  it  sometimes 

becomes 

u,  but  usually  disappears. 

vT 

becomes 

p  or  remains  X. 

T 

becomes 

X  or  remains  p. 

^r 

becomes 

s,  i,  sometimes  u  (in  conjuncts)  or  disappears. 

*r 

becomes 

v  or  remains  u. 

remains 

V. 

or,  »r,  ^  become 

V. 

T 

becomes 

9  or  remains  n. 

S’ 

becomes 

it  or  cp  or  remains  p. 

'TT 

becomes 

7t  or  p,  or  remains  9. 

S’ 

becomes 

jt,  9  or  p. 

cT 

becomes 

0  or  0  or  remains  t. 

S’ 

remains 

8. 

S’ 

becomes 

t  or  remains  0. 

W 

becomes 

0  or  8. 

S’  sr  s’  s'  become  dentals. 


remains 

X. 

*r 

becomes 

x  or  remains  y 

n 

remains 

Y- 

w 

becomes 

y,  x  or  x. 

becomes 

t  or  x. 

becomes 

C  or  y. 

ST 

becomes 

1 

Sanskrit  to  Tamil 

Rules  —  derived  from  common  Tamil  changes. 

1.  The  vowels  are  modified  in  various  ways. 

Eg  LDirTfo  for  h  <4 < , 

2.  The  akar  is  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  stem  —  passim. 

3.  T  is  continually  changed  into  su. 

Eg  imlPfo, 
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4.  Medial  consonants  are  dropped  or  replaced  by  uj  or  <aj. 
aeuuii}  for  WFT5PT,  urrsuiii  for  h ih h 

5.  tT  is  represented  by  su,  sit  or  lc. 

uLpii  for  ,  arrsii1  for  aiiTt,  ^©roii  for  3Tf%^PT 

6.  All  soft  letters  are  converted  to  the  corresponding  hard,  which 
is  however  softened  or  aspirated  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  —  A 
general  rule  of  Tamil. 

7.  All  aspirates  except  IT,  the  pure  aspirate,  are  converted  into 
the  corresponding  unaspirated  letters.  General  rule  of  Tamil. 

8.  A  compound  letter  is  simplified. 

Eg  ajjTsror  for  psjot 


Special  Rules  for  Change  of  Consonants  not  dropped. 

1.  There  is  no  sibilant  in  pure  Tamil,  only  a  representing  ?T,  T 
&  tp  —  A  recognised  rule. 

2.  There  is  no  f.  It  is  often  changed  into  a. 

Eg  irarrroi  pronounced 

3.  T  is  changed  into  i_. 

«jl1@  for 

4.  ro  and  no  easily  interchange. 

Eg  ^>ia(bfrii©rD3)]  from  yiiafo 

5.  ST  becomes  a  or  aa. 

yiaanjii:  for  3PSTcFT,  ^aainih  for  STSPPT,  ^iaaih  for  3PSPT 

6.  PT  is  changed  into  ^>. 

Eg  irrr^iii  for  h  m 

7.  <T  sometimes  becomes  a,  when  preceded  by  a  guttural. 

Eg  ^naaaih 
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VEDIC  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDIES  consists  of  writings  by  Sri 
Aurobindo  on  the  Veda,  his  translations  of  and  commentaries  on  Vedic 
hymns  to  gods  other  than  Agni,  a  selection  from  his  notes  on  the 
Veda,  and  his  writings  and  selected  notes  on  philology.  None  of  this 
material  was  published  during  his  lifetime.  Writings  on  the  Veda  and 
translations  of  Vedic  hymns  that  he  published  between  1914  and  1920 
are  reproduced  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  with  Selected  Hymns,  volume 

15  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Sri  Aurobindo.  His  translations  of 
and  commentaries  on  hymns  to  Agni,  whether  published  during  his 
lifetime  or  not,  are  reproduced  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  volume 

16  of  The  Complete  Works. 

Sri  Aurobindo  took  up  the  study  of  the  Rig  Veda  within  a  year 
or  two  after  he  arrived  in  Pondicherry  in  1910.  Meanwhile  he  had 
begun  working  on  the  philology  of  the  so-called  “Aryan”  languages. 
Between  1912  and  1914  he  wrote  a  number  of  incomplete  works  on 
the  Veda  and  philology,  produced  many  translations  of  Vedic  hymns, 
and  took  extensive  Vedic  and  philological  notes.  In  August  1914  he 
began  to  publish  essays  on  the  Veda  and  translations  of  Vedic  hymns 
in  the  Ary  a,  a  monthly  journal  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  The  essays, 
most  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  The  Secret  of  the  Veda,  and 
the  translations,  which  appeared  with  commentaries  and  notes  mainly 
under  the  titles  Selected  Hymns  and  Hymns  of  the  Atris,  were  newly 
written  for  the  Arya,  though  they  made  use  of  ideas  and  interpretations 
first  sketched  in  the  earlier  manuscript  writings.  Though  unrevised  and 
often  incomplete,  the  manuscript  material  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
students  of  the  development  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  thought  and  contains 
some  insights  that  he  did  not  incorporate  in  his  published  works. 

Part  One:  Essays  in  Vedic  Interpretation 
Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  these  pieces  between  the  beginning  of  1912  and 
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August  1914,  when  he  began  to  publish  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  in 
the  Arya.  Although  he  did  not  have  the  final  form  of  that  book  in 
mind  when  he  began  to  write  expositions  on  the  Veda,  we  may  with 
hindsight  regard  some  of  these  pieces  as  drafts  for  the  work  published 
in  the  Arya  from  1914  to  1916.  Many  ideas  and  examples  that  occur 
in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  are  found  in  these  earlier  pieces. 

The  Veda  and  European  Scholarship.  Early  1912.  Heading  in  the 
manuscript:  “Veda.”  This  piece  follows  directly  after  entries  for  the 
Record  of  Yoga  dated  13  January  to  8  February  1912. 

The  Hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas.  Early  1912.  These  two  versions 
of  “Chapter  I”  of  a  proposed  book  whose  working  title  was  “The 
Hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas”  were  written  one  after  the  other  in  a 
notebook  used  a  little  later  for  entries  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  dated 
July  1912.  [A]  The  first  version  begins  with  a  reference  to  an  earlier 
work  by  the  author  expounding  Vedantic  philosophy  as  found  in  the 
Isha  Upanishad.  This  is  probably  what  is  published  as  “Chapters  for  a 
Work  on  the  Isha  Upanishad”  on  pages  31 1  to  349  of  Isha  Upanishad, 
volume  17  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Sri  Aurobindo.  No  work 
with  the  title  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  “God  &  the  World”,  is 
known  to  have  survived.  In  the  third  paragraph  Sri  Aurobindo  writes 
that  he  intends  to  examine  “the  eleven  hymns  of  Madhuchchhanda 
Vaiswamitra  &  his  son  Jeta  with  which  the  Rigveda  opens”,  since  these 
hymns  form  “a  favourable  ground  for  the  testing  of  my  theory”.  The 
same  approach  was  later  taken  up,  but  not  completed,  in  The  Secret  of 
the  Veda,  volume  15  of  The  Complete  Works.  [B]  The  second  and 
longer  version  of  “Chapter  I”  is  entitled  “Surya,  Sarasvati  and  Mahi”, 
but  as  far  as  it  was  completed  it  does  not  discuss  any  of  these  deities. 
The  Colloquy  of  Agastya  and  Indra.  Circa  1912.  No  title  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  this  item  later  in  the  same  notebook  as 
“The  Hymns  of  Madhuchchhandas” 

The  Gods  of  the  Veda.  Late  1912.  These  chapters  were  written  in 
a  single  notebook  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  published.  Their 
approximate  date  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  commentary  on  RV 
1.5  found  a  few  pages  later  in  the  same  notebook  seems  to  be  the  one 
mentioned  on  7  January  1913  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  (volume  10  of 
The  Complete  Works,  page  184). 
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Ritam.  1912-13.  These  two  chapters  are  related  in  subject  matter  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Vedic  term  rtam  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  previous 
item.  [A]  The  word  “Ritam”,  written  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
first  page,  was  probably  meant  to  serve  as  a  subject  heading  rather  than 
a  title.  This  chapter  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  something  already 
written.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  worked  into 
“The  Gods  of  the  Veda”,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  written  around 
the  same  time.  [BJ  The  second  chapter,  headed  “Chapter  III”  in  the 
manuscript,  follows  directly  after  [A]  in  the  same  notebook. 

A  Chapter  for  a  Work  on  the  Veda.  1912-13.  Sri  Aurobindo  did  not 
give  this  piece  a  title,  but  headed  it  simply  “Chapter  I.”  No  further 
chapters  for  this  unnamed  work  have  been  found. 

Note  on  the  Word  Go.  Circa  1913.  Editorial  title.  This  essay-length 
“note”  is  found  in  a  large  notebook,  used  primarily  for  Vedic  and 
philological  work,  whose  few  dated  contents  were  written  in  1913. 
The  writing  referred  to  on  page  107,  in  which  Sri  Aurobindo  men¬ 
tions  having  “already  discussed  the  relations  of  Indra,  Surya  and  the 
Mountain”,  has  not  been  identified. 

The  Gods  of  the  Veda /The  Secret  of  the  Veda.  Circa  1913.  This  work 
is  found  in  the  same  notebook  as  the  preceding  piece,  which  it  im¬ 
mediately  follows.  Sri  Aurobindo  evidently  wrote  these  five  chapters 
after  the  three  chapters  previously  written  under  the  title  “The  Gods 
of  the  Veda”,  as  discussed  above.  He  gave  the  same  heading  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  present  version;  but  when  he  reached  the  second  chapter, 
he  substituted  a  new  title,  “The  Secret  of  the  Veda”.  He  rewrote  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  II,  but  did  not  work  the  new  opening  into  the 
chapter.  The  editors  have  kept  the  original  opening  of  this  chapter  in 
piece  [BJ  and  published  the  revised  opening  separately  as  [CJ. 

A  System  of  Vedic  Psychology.  Circa  1913.  Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  these 
two  passages  immediately  after  the  last  chapter  of  the  previous  item. 
After  completing  passage  [A]  he  left  a  half  a  page  blank,  then  com¬ 
menced  passage  [BJ. 

The  Secret  of  Veda:  Introduction.  1913-14.  Sri  Aurobindo  jotted 
down  the  title  “The  Secret  of  Veda”  on  the  cover  of  the  notebook 
in  which  he  wrote  this  incomplete  “Introduction”. 

A  Fragment.  Circa  1914.  Neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  this  piece 
has  been  traced.  It  is  found  on  a  sheet  of  perforated  letter  paper  of  the 
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type  used  by  Sri  Aurobindo  between  1914  and  1921  to  draft  material 
for  the  monthly  review  Arya.  Handwriting  and  content  suggest  a  date 
near  the  beginning  of  this  period. 

Part  Two:  Selected  Vedic  Hymns 

This  part  comprises  the  translations  of  Vedic  hymns  to  gods  other 
than  Agni  found  among  Sri  Aurobindo’s  manuscripts,  except  for  those 
accompanied  by  substantial  annotation  or  commentary,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Part  Three.  Sri  Aurobindo  translated  these  hymns  between 
1912  and  1940,  mostly  towards  the  beginning  of  this  period.  He  trans¬ 
lated  some  hymns  two  or  more  times.  In  such  cases,  only  the  last  version 
is  reproduced.  The  translations  have  been  arranged  by  the  editors 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Rig  Veda.  Verse  numbers  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  editorially  when  the  verses  are  not  numbered  in  the  manuscript. 
Ampersands  in  the  manuscript  are  spelled  out  as  “and”  in  this  part. 

Mandala  One 

Suktas  2-4.  Rishi:  Madhuchchhandas  Vaishwamitra.  These  transla¬ 
tions  were  written  on  a  set  of  sheets  used  also  for  work  connected  with 
the  revision  of  The  Life  Divine  (1939-40). 

Suktas  5-7.  Rishi:  Madhuchchhandas  Vaishwamitra.  These  transla¬ 
tions  were  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  translation  of  RV  1.1  re¬ 
produced  as  item  [10]  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  Two  of  Hymns  to 
the  Mystic  Fire  (volume  16  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS,  page  458). 
The  format  of  that  translation,  with  title,  argument  and  explanatory 
footnote,  resembles  that  of  the  translations  published  in  the  Arya  in 
1915-17  in  Hymns  oftheAtris  (see  The  Secret  of  the  Veda,  volume  15 
of  The  Complete  Works,  pages  393-470  and  518-56),  suggesting 
that  it  and  the  other  translations  found  with  it  belong  to  that  period. 
Sukta  8.  Rishi:  Madhuchchhandas  Vaishwamitra.  Reproduced  from  a 
notebook  of  a  type  that  Sri  Aurobindo  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and 
early  1914. 

Suktas  9-11, 13, 15.  Rishis:  Madhuchchhandas  Vaishwamitra  (9, 10), 
Jeta  Madhuchchhandasa  (11),  Medhatithi  Kanwa  (13,  15).  Repro¬ 
duced  from  a  ledger  Sri  Aurobindo  used  around  1912-13  for  much 
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of  his  early  work  on  the  Veda.  He  wrote  the  text  in  Devanagari  above 
the  translation  of  each  verse. 

Sukta  18.  Rishi:  Medhatithi  Kanwa.  Reproduced  from  the  same  ledger 
as  the  preceding.  This  translation  was  written  as  a  single  paragraph, 
without  the  Devanagari  text,  under  the  heading:  “The  Eighteenth 
Hymn  /Medhatithi  Kanwa’s  Hymn  to  Brahmanaspati,  /  Master  of  the 
Soul.” 

Suktas  24-25,28-30.  Rishi:  Shunahshepa  Ajigarti.  These  translations 
were  written  under  the  heading  “Hymns  of  Shunahshepa  Ajigarti”  in  a 
notebook  used  by  Sri  Aurobindo  around  1913.  Each  hymn  was  trans¬ 
lated  as  a  single  paragraph  without  verse  numbers.  The  translations  of 
Suktas  26  and  27,  addressed  to  Agni,  are  published  in  Hymns  to  the 
Mystic  Fire,  Part  Two. 

Suktas  51,  52.1-3.  Rishi:  Savya  Angirasa.  Circa  1918-20.  Heading 
in  the  manuscript:  “Hymns  of  Savya  Angirasa”. 

Sukta  56.  Rishi:  Savya  Angirasa.  Written  under  the  heading  “A  Hymn 
of  the  Divine  Mind-Power”  in  a  notebook  whose  next  few  pages 
contain  entries  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  dated  March  1918. 

Suktas  61-64.  Rishi:  Nodhas  Gautama.  Circa  1919.  Sri  Aurobindo 
translated  these  four  hymns  together  with  the  three  preceding  hymns 
to  Agni  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  under  the  heading  “Hymns  of  Nodha 
Gautama”.  His  translation  of  Suktas  58-60  is  reproduced  in  Hymns 
to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Part  Two. 

Suktas  80-81.  Rishi:  Gotama  Rahugana.  Circa  1918-20.  Translated 
on  loose  sheets  of  paper  under  the  heading  “Hymns  to  Indra/ Hymns 
of  Gautama  Rahugana”  around  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  items. 
Sri  Aurobindo  left  space  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages  for  footnotes  on 
both  hymns,  but  added  the  notes  (abbreviating  Sayana  as  “S.”)  only 
for  Sukta  81. 

Suktas  90-92.  Rishi:  Gotama  Rahugana.  Entries  of  23  and  24  May 
1914  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  mention  that  these  hymns  were  translated 
on  those  days.  The  translation  of  Sukta  90  is  headed  “Hymn  of  Gotama 
Rahugana  to  the  All-Gods.” 

Suktas  100-111.  Rishis:  Rijrashwa-Ambarisha-Sahadeva-Bhayama- 
na-Suradhas  Varshagira  (100),  Kutsa  Angirasa  (101  -11).  Circa  1918- 
20.  Suktas  100-107  were  translated  under  the  heading  “Hymns  to 
Indra”,  Suktas  108-9  under  the  heading  “Hymns  to  Indra-Agni”  and 
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Suktas  110-11  under  the  heading  “Hymns  to  the  Ribhus”.  There  is 
no  separate  heading  in  the  manuscript  for  Suktas  105-7,  addressed  to 
the  Vishwadevas. 

Sukta  123.1-6.  Rishi:  Kakshivan  Dairgatamasa.  Circa  1913.  Heading 
in  the  manuscript:  “Hymn  of  Kakshivan  Dairghatamasa  to  Dawn  — 
1.123”. 

Sukta  179.  Rishis:  Lopamudra,  Agastya  Maitravaruni  and  a  disciple 
of  Agastya.  Circa  1924.  A  draft  of  the  translation  was  taken  down  by 
A.  B.  Purani  at  the  dictation  of  Sri  Aurobindo,  who  revised  it  in  his 
own  hand. 


Mandala  Two 

Suktas  23-28.  Rishis:  Gritsamada  Bhargava  (23-26),  Kurma  Gartsa- 
mada  or  Gritsamada  (27-28).  This  series  begins  with  the  manuscript 
heading:  “Veda.  Hymns  of  Gritsamada.  Second  Mandala /Hymn  23. 
To  Brahmanaspati.  The  Master  of  the  Soul”.  The  headings  for  Suktas 
24-26  repeat  “To  Brahmanaspati”  after  the  hymn  number.  Sukta  27 
is  headed  “Hymn  to  the  Adityas — 27.”  and  Sukta  28  “Hymn  28.  To 
Varuna.”  Entries  of  29  and  30  March  1914  in  the  Record  of  Yoga 
mention  that  Suktas  23-26  were  translated  on  the  29th  and  Sukta  27 
on  the  30th.  Sukta  28  was  presumably  translated  soon  afterwards. 

Mandala  Three 

Sukta  54.1  - 12.  Rishi:  Prajapati  Vaishwamitra  or  Vachya.  Circa  1915. 

Mandala  Four 

Sukta  18.  Rishi:  Vamadeva  Gautama.  A  slightly  different  version  of 
the  first  two  verses  of  this  translation  was  published  in  the  Arya  in 
December  1919  as  part  of  The  Future  Poetry  (volume  26  of  The 
Complete  Works  of  Sri  Aurobindo,  page  223).  The  translation  of 
the  entire  hymn  was  probably  done  around  that  time. 

Sukta  25.1-6.  Rishi:  Vamadeva  Gautama.  The  entry  of  26  June  1914 
in  the  Record  of  Yoga  mentions  that  this  Sukta  was  translated  on 
that  day  along  with  Suktas  13  and  15,  translations  of  which  precede 
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this  one  in  the  same  manuscript.  (Those  hymns  are  addressed  to  Agni 
and  therefore  are  not  included  here,  but  a  later  translation  of  them  is 
reproduced  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire.) 

Suktas  39.1-2,  40.  Rishi:  Vamadeva  Gautama.  Translated  together 
with  Suktas  90  -  92  of  Mandala  One,  which  were  translated  on  23  and 
24  May  1914.  Sukta  40  was  translated  under  the  heading  “The  Horse 
Dadhikravan”. 


Mandala  Five 

Between  August  1915  and  December  1917,  Sri  Aurobindo  published 
translations,  with  introductions  and  commentaries,  of  forty-three 
hymns  from  Mandala  Five  of  the  Rig  Veda  in  his  monthly  review  Arya 
under  the  title  Hymns  of  the  Atris.  The  hymns  chosen  for  publication 
in  this  series  were  all  twenty-eight  hymns  to  Agni,  V.l-28;  all  eleven 
to  Mitra-Varuna,  V.62-72;  both  hymns  to  Usha,  V.79-80;  one  to 
(Surya)  Savitri,  V.81;  and  one  to  Varuna,  V.85.  In  Selected  Hymns, 
another  series  in  the  Arya,  he  had  published  a  different  translation  of 
V.81  and  a  translation  of  V.82,  to  Bhaga  Savitri,  with  commentaries. 
A  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of  V.52-61,  addressed  to  the 
Maruts,  was  published  under  the  title  “A  Hymn  of  the  Thought- 
Gods”  in  the  issue  of  February  1916.  In  all,  Mandala  Five  contains 
eighty-seven  hymns.  Sri  Aurobindo  published  translations  of  more 
than  half  of  them;  these  are  reproduced  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda 
with  Selected  Hymns,  volume  15  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS.  His 
notebooks  contain  translations  of  many  of  the  remaining  hymns  in 
this  Mandala,  some  of  which  he  may  have  intended  for  the  Arya 
but  did  not  publish.  These  previously  unpublished  translations  are 
reproduced  here  from  his  manuscripts.  A  manuscript  version  of  a 
hymn  for  which  a  later  translation  was  published  in  the  Arya  is  not 
normally  included  here,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  manuscript 
series  intact. 

Suktas  29-39.  Rishis:  Gauriviti  Shaktya  (29),  Babhru  Atreya  (30), 
Avasyu  Atreya  (31),  Gatu  Atreya  (32),  Samvarana  Prajapatya  (33-34), 
Prabhuvasu  Angirasa  (35-36),  Bhauma  Atri  (37-39).  These  hymns 
were  translated  in  a  notebook  of  a  type  used  by  Sri  Aurobindo  during 
the  Arya  period.  Another  translation  of  most  of  them  is  found  in  a 
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notebook  of  a  type  that  he  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and  early  1914. 
The  latest  translation  of  each  hymn  is  reproduced  here. 

Sukta  40.  Rishi:  Bhauma  Atri.  Reproduced  from  a  notebook  of  a  type 
that  Sri  Aurobindo  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and  early  1914. 

Suktas  42.1-5, 52.  Rishis:  Bhauma  Atri  (42),  Shyavashwa  Atreya  (52). 
Reproduced  from  a  notebook  used  by  Sri  Aurobindo  around  1913. 
Suktas  54-60.  Rishi:  Shyavashwa  Atreya.  Reproduced  from  a  note¬ 
book  of  a  type  that  Sri  Aurobindo  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and  early 
1914. 

Sukta  61.  1914.  Rishi:  Shyavashwa  Atreya.  Reproduced  from  a  note¬ 
book  used  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  from  April  to  June  1914. 

Suktas  73-87.  Rishis:  Paura  Atreya  (73-74),  Avasyu  Atreya  (75), 
Bhauma  Atri  (76-77),  Saptavadhri  Atreya  (78),  Satyashravas  Atreya 
(79-80),  Shyavashwa  Atreya  (81-82),  Bhauma  Atri  (83-86),  Evaya- 
marut  Atreya  (87).  Circa  1915.  Different  translations  of  a  few  of  these 
hymns  were  published  in  the  Ary  a,  as  reproduced  in  The  Secret  of  the 
Veda  with  Selected  Hymns. 


Mandala  Seven 

Sukta  56.1-10,  12,  14-15.  Rishi:  Vasishtha  Maitravaruni.  Repro¬ 
duced  from  a  notebook  whose  other  contents  include  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ary  a  in  1918. 


Mandala  Eight 

Sukta  54.1-2,  5-8.  Rishi:  Matarishwa  Kanwa.  The  handwriting  of 
this  translation,  written  on  a  sheet  from  a  small  note-pad,  is  that  of 
the  early  or  mid-1940s.  The  translation  of  verse  8  is  cancelled  in  the 
manuscript. 

Suktas  94-95,  97-101.  Rishi:  Bindu  Putadaksha  or  Angirasa  (94), 
Tirashchi  Angirasa  (95),  Rebha  Kashyapa  (97),  Nrimedha  Angirasa 
(98-99),  Nema  Bhargava  (100),  Jamadagni  Bhargava  (101).  Trans¬ 
lated  with  notes  on  a  few  words  under  the  heading  “Rigveda.  Selected 
Hymns.  Provisional  Translation.”  in  a  notebook  of  a  type  used  by  Sri 
Aurobindo  during  the  early  Arya  period. 
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Mandala  Nine 

Suktas  1-3,  31-37,  41-50.  Rishis:  Madhuchchhandas  Vaishwami- 
tra  (1),  Medhatithi  Kanwa  (2),  Shunahshepa  Ajigarti  (3),  Gotama 
Rahugana  (31),  Shyavashwa  Atreya  (32),  Trita  Aptya  (33-34),  Pra- 
bhuvasu  Angirasa  (35-36),  Rahugana  Angirasa  (37),  Medhyatithi 
Kanwa  (41-43),  Ayasya  Angirasa  (44-46),  Kavi  Bhargava  (47-49), 
Uchathya  Angirasa  (50).  Reproduced  from  a  notebook  in  which  Sri 
Aurobindo  also  began  to  copy  and  annotate  hymns  from  this  Mandala, 
as  described  below  in  the  note  on  item  [24]  of  Part  Four.  This  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  on  25  January  1915. 

Mandala  Ten 

Sukta  54.  Rishi:  Brihaduktha  Vamadevya.  Circa  1912-13. 

Sukta  129.  Rishi:  Prajapati  Parameshthi.  The  entries  of  15  July  and 
5  August  1914  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  mention  the  drafting  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  translation  of  this  Sukta.  The  manuscript  of  the  final 
version  is  damaged  at  the  right  edge  of  the  page.  What  is  missing  has 
been  supplied  from  the  draft. 

Appendix  to  Part  Two 

Selected  Verses.  Sri  Aurobindo  translated  these  and  other  passages  for 
use  as  chapter-opening  epigraphs  for  The  Life  Divine  when  the  first 
edition  was  being  prepared  in  1939-40.  The  verses  reproduced  here 
from  the  manuscript  were  not  used  (or  only  partially  used)  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  translated.  They  have  been 
arranged  by  the  editors  according  to  the  order  of  the  Vedic  texts. 

Part  Three:  Commentaries  and  Annotated  Translations 

In  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  Rig  Veda,  Sri  Aurobindo  translated 
many  hymns  with  notes  or  wrote  commentaries  to  explain  or  justify 
his  interpretation  of  them.  This  work  went  through  several  stages  and 
reflected  various  aspects  of  his  approach  to  understanding  the  Veda: 
philological,  psychological  and  mystical.  The  resulting  commentaries 
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and  annotated  translations  may  be  viewed  in  many  cases  as  stepping 
stones  toward  the  interpretation  presented  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda 
and  the  development  of  that  interpretation  in  the  years  after  the  Arya 
ceased  publication. 

In  this  part  the  editors  have  collected  the  commentaries  on  and 
significantly  annotated  translations  of  hymns  to  gods  other  than  Agni 
found  among  Sri  Aurobindo’s  manuscripts.  Lightly  annotated  transla¬ 
tions  have  been  placed  in  Part  Two.  Commentaries  and  translations 
that  appeared  in  the  Arya  are  published  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  with 
Selected  Hymns,  volume  15  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Commentaries 
on  and  translations  of  hymns  addressed  to  Agni  are  included  in  Hymns 
to  the  Mystic  Fire,  volume  16  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  items  in  this  part  have  been  arranged  according  to  Mandala 
and  Sukta  of  the  Rig  Veda  (RV).  Square  brackets  have  been  used 
in  the  headings  to  number  each  item  and  indicate  the  Mandala  and 
Sukta  to  which  it  pertains;  verse  numbers  are  given  where  only  part 
of  a  hymn  has  been  translated  or  commented  on.  Items  consisting  of 
different  treatments  of  the  same  hymn  or  group  of  hymns  are  arranged 
chronologically.  Sri  Aurobindo’s  headings  are  reproduced  as  they  occur 
in  the  manuscripts. 


Mandala  One 

[1J  Circa  1912.  Text  of  RV  1.2,  followed  by  a  word-by-word  philo¬ 
logical  analysis  of  the  first  three  verses.  This  item  occurs  between  the 
commentaries  on  RV  1.1  published  as  items  [3]  and  [4]  in  Part  Three 
of  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire. 

[2]  Circa  1912.  Text,  philological  analysis  and  translation  of  the  first 
verse  of  RV  1.2.  This  item  occurs  immediately  after  the  commentary  on 
RV  1. 1  published  as  item  [6]  in  Part  Three  of  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire. 

[3]  Text,  translation  and  interpretative  analysis  of  the  first  three  verses 
of  RV  1.2,  verse  by  verse,  with  an  incomplete  summary  of  “the  first 
movement  of  the  hymn”.  Reproduced  from  a  notebook  of  a  type  that 
Sri  Aurobindo  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and  early  1914. 

[41  Circa  1914-17.  Translation  of  RV  1.3,  followed  by  an  incom¬ 
plete  commentary  explaining  the  psychological  symbolism  of  the  Vedic 
sacrifice. 
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t5]  1913-14.  Elaborate  commentary  on  the  first  six  verses  of  RV 
1.4.  Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  “Indra  Maker”  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 
“Maker”  is  an  incomplete  translation  of  surupakrtnu,  a  Sanskrit  com¬ 
pound  whose  alternative  interpretations  are  discussed  in  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs.  This  piece  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  the 
Introduction  to  “The  Secret  of  Veda”  published  at  the  end  of  Part  One. 

[6]  Verse-by-verse  translation  and  analysis  of  RV  1.5.  This  seems  to 
be  the  "grammatical  commentary  on  the  fifth  hymn  of  the  Rigveda" 
mentioned  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  on  7  January  1913. 

[7]  Circa  1918-20.  Text  of  the  first  verse  of  RV  1.82  in  Devanagari 
and  transliteration,  with  word-by-word  gloss  in  Sanskrit  and  English, 
followed  by  a  translation  and  commentary. 

[8]  1912-13.  Commentary  on  the  first  three  verses  of  RV  1.86,  with 
the  analysis  of  each  verse  preceded  by  the  text  in  transliteration  and 
followed  by  a  translation. 

[9]  Circa  1913.  Commentary  on  the  first  three  verses  of  RV  1.122. 
The  text  of  each  verse  is  followed  by  extracts  from  Sayana’s  commen¬ 
tary  and  a  rendering  according  to  Sayana,  then  Sri  Aurobindo’s  own 
interpretation. 

[10]  1913-14.  Text  of  the  first  verse  of  RV  1.123  with  Sayana’s 
commentary,  slightly  rearranged,  and  Sri  Aurobindo’s  explanation. 

[11]  December  1913.  Text  and  translation  of  RV  1.176.3-4  with  an 
experiential  commentary,  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  rest  of  the 
hymn.  The  commentary  is  related  to  Sri  Aurobindo’s  Record  of  Yoga, 
which  contains  many  citations  from  the  Rig  Veda  that  he  treated  as 
“sortileges”  related  to  his  current  sadhana. 

Mandala  Two 

[12]  Circa  1914.  Commentary  on  RV  II. 1 1  and  the  first  verse  of  11.12, 
including  extracts  from  Sayana  (usually  abbreviated  “Sy.”),  notes  on 
words  and  phrases  in  the  text  and  translations  according  to  Sayana’s 
and  Sri  Aurobindo’s  interpretations. 

[13]  Circa  1913.  Word-by-word  gloss  on  RV  11.28  with  “conjectural” 
notes  on  words  in  the  first  three  verses  and  a  “provisional”  translation 
of  the  hymn. 
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Mandala  Four 

[14]  Circa  1912.  Text  of  the  first  two  verses  of  RV  IV.28  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  first  verse  and  notes  on  the  interpretation  of  words  and 
phrases  in  both  verses. 

[15]  Translation  of  RV  IV.31,  32,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  19  (incomplete), 
annotated  with  reference  to  Sayana.  Reproduced  from  a  notebook  of 
a  type  that  Sri  Aurobindo  was  using  mostly  in  1913  and  early  1914. 

Mandala  Seven 

[16]  Circa  1914.  Notes  on  and  translations  of  RV  VII.41-50.  The 
series  begins  as  notes  without  translation,  continues  as  an  annotated 
translation,  and  ends  as  a  translation  with  little  or  no  annotation.  The 
notes  often  refer  to  Sayana’s  commentary  or  to  the  Bengali  translation 
of  the  Rig  Veda  by  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  based  on  Sayana. 

Part  Four:  Vedic  Notes 

The  twenty-six  sets  of  notes  that  comprise  this  part  are  a  selection 
from  the  large  body  of  notes  that  Sri  Aurobindo  took  while  studying 
the  Veda  during  much  of  his  first  decade  in  Pondicherry.  The  most 
substantial  sets  of  notes  found  in  his  notebooks  have  been  selected 
and  arranged  here  according  to  the  ten  Mandalas  of  the  Rig  Veda. 
Sri  Aurobindo  himself  sometimes  identified  this  material  as  “Vedic 
Notes”  or  “Notes  on  Veda”.  Some  of  these  notes  resemble  material 
in  Part  Three,  but  they  generally  contain  fewer  passages  of  discursive 
prose  and  are  less  systematically  arranged  and  developed  than  the 
commentaries  in  that  part.  Some  of  the  notes  also  include  translations 
of  individual  verses,  without  amounting  to  annotated  translations  of 
whole  hymns  like  some  of  the  items  in  Part  Three.  Since  there  is  no 
corresponding  section  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  notes  on  some 
hymns  to  Agni  are  included  here. 

Mandala  One 

[1]  1912-13.  Notes  on  words  occurring  in  hymns  to  the  Ashwins, 
with  translations  of  verses  in  a  few  hymns  of  Mandala  One. 
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[2]  1912-13.  Sri  Aurobindo  first  wrote  these  notes  on  RV  1.51-52 
in  a  notebook  used  mostly  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  and  poetry.  Later 
he  copied  and  expanded  them  slightly,  as  reproduced  here,  in  another 
notebook  which  he  used  for  Vedic  and  philological  work. 

[3]  Circa  1914.  These  notes  on  RV  1.58  include  a  translation  of  the 
first  four  verses.  For  the  remaining  verses  there  are  only  notes  based  on 
Sayana.  A  complete  translation  is  published  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic 
Fire,  Part  Two. 

[41  Circa  1917-20.  Notes  on  words  and  phrases  in  RV  1.65-66,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Sayana’s  commentary,  with  space  left  blank  for  further  notes 
and  “parallel  passages”.  A  translation  of  these  Suktas  is  published  in 
Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Part  One. 

[5]  Circa  1915.  Notes  on  selected  words  and  phrases  in  RV  1.74-77. 
Translations  of  Suktas  74  and  77  and  commentaries  on  Suktas  74-76 
and  77.1-2  are  published  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Parts  Two  and 
Three. 

[6]  Circa  1913.  Notes  on  words  and  phrases  in  RV  1.94-99  and  the 
first  verse  of  1. 100,  with  many  references  to  Sayana.  Translations  of 
Suktas  94-97  and  a  commentary  on  the  first  ten  verses  of  Sukta  94 
are  published  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Parts  Two  and  Three. 

[7]  Circa  1917-20.  Text  and  translation,  pada  by  pada,  of  the  first 
two  verses  of  RV  1. 100,  with  notes  referring  to  Sayana. 

[8]  Notes  on  RV  1.152-54,  found  in  a  notebook  also  used  for  the 
Record  of  Yoga  in  March  1918. 

Mandala  Two 

[9]  Circa  1917-20.  Notes  on  RV  II. 1.1 -2,  with  a  translation  of  the 
first  verse.  Sri  Aurobindo’s  final  translation  of  this  Sukta  is  published 
in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Part  One. 

[10]  Circa  1917.  A  general  note  on  RV  II. 5,  followed  by  a  note  on 
the  word  bhuvanam  referring  to  the  first  two  verses  of  RV  II. 3.  Sri 
Aurobindo’s  final  translation  of  these  Suktas  is  published  in  Hymns  to 
the  Mystic  Fire,  Part  One. 

[11]  Circa  1913-14.  Notes  on  RV  11.30-34. 
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Mandala  Three 

[12]  Circa  1913.  Notes  on  selected  words  and  phrases  in  RVIII.37-51, 
often  with  reference  to  Sayana  (variously  abbreviated  as  “S.”,  “Say.”, 
“Saya.”  or  “Sy.”). 


Mandala  Four 

[13]  Circa  1920.  Notes  on  the  meanings  of  three  words  in  the  first  two 
verses  of  RV  IV.2,  with  references  to  Vaman  Shivram  Apte’s  Sanskrit- 
English  dictionary. 


Mandala  Five 

[14]  Circa  1917.  Notes  on  words  and  phrases  in  RV  V.l-2.  Sri  Auro- 
bindo’s  final  translation  of  these  Suktas  is  published  in  Hymns  to  the 
Mystic  Fire,  Part  Two. 

[15]  Circa  1917.  Another  set  of  notes  on  RV  V.l-2,  written  a  few 
pages  later  in  the  same  notebook. 

[16]  Circa  1917.  A  few  notes  on  RV  V.ll,  including  a  translation  of  the 
last  verse.  Sri  Aurobindo’s  final  translation  of  this  Sukta  is  published 
in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Part  Two. 

Mandala  Six 

[17]  1913  - 14.  Lexical  and  grammatical  notes  on  RV  VI.  1,  often  with 
reference  to  Sayana  (usually  abbreviated  “S.”).  Sri  Aurobindo’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  Sukta  is  published  in  Hymns  to  the  Mystic  Fire,  Part 
One. 

[18]  Circa  1914.  Notes  on  a  few  words  and  phrases  in  RV  VI. 45. 

Mandala  Seven 

[19]  Circa  1914.  Brief  notes  on  RV  VII. 41 -45,  often  with  reference  to 
Sayana  (abbreviated  “S.”  or  “Sy.”  and  in  one  instance  cited  from  the 
Bengali  translation  by  R.  C.  Dutt). 

[20]  Circa  1917.  Interpretative  notes  on  RV  VII. 61 -63. 
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Mandala  Eight 

[21]  Notes  on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  in  RV  VIII. 1  -4,  written 
in  a  notebook  whose  later  pages  contain  entries  for  the  Record  of  Yoga 
from  15  February  to  31  March  1917. 

[22]  Circa  1914.  Two  sets  of  notes  on  RVVIII. 76-78,  headed  “Words” 
and  “Ideas” .  The  first  set  consists  mainly  of  Sayana’s  glosses  on  selected 
words  in  the  Vedic  text,  copied  in  Bengali  from  the  translation  by  R. 
C.  Dutt.  The  second  set,  which  does  not  include  Sukta  78,  is  largely  a 
verse-by-verse  list  of  topics  in  English. 

[23]  Notes  on  words  and  phrases  in  RV  VIII.82-91,  written  in  the 
same  notebook  as  item  [21 J. 

Mandala  Nine 

[24]  “Critical  Notes”  on  words  and  ideas  in  RV  IX.  1,  the  text  of  which 
was  copied  out  on  the  facing  page.  These  notes  seem  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  Record  of  Yoga  in  the  entry  of  25  January  1915,  where  Sri 
Aurobindo  speaks  of  taking  up  “the  Ninth  Book  which  is  being  copied 
and  annotated”.  Two  more  hymns  were  copied,  but  the  annotation 
was  discontinued.  The  translations  from  Mandala  Nine  reproduced  in 
Part  Two  were  written  in  this  notebook. 

[25]  Circa  1915.  Notes  on  RV  IX. 1  -3  written  on  thirty-five  pages  of  a 
notebook  also  used  for  a  version  of  the  play  Vasavadutta.  Apart  from 
the  lists  of  words  and  references  under  the  general  headings  “Epithets”, 
“Phrases”,  “Doubtful  words”  and  “Fixed  words”,  most  of  the  entries 
consist  only  of  one  or  two  lines  at  the  top  of  an  otherwise  blank  page 
in  the  notebook.  The  space  left  blank  was  apparently  intended  to  be 
used  for  collecting  further  references  to  occurrences  of  selected  words 
and  phrases  in  Mandala  Nine. 

Mandala  Ten 

[26]  Circa  1913.  Notes  on  RV  X.l  -2  and  the  first  two  verses  of  X.3, 
mostly  with  reference  to  Sayana’s  Sanskrit  commentary  or  the  Bengali 
translation  by  R.  C.  Dutt  (abbreviated  “S.”  and  “D.”). 
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Part  Five:  Essays  and  Notes  on  Philology 

The  beginnings  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  research  into  the  origins  and  nature 
of  the  languages  of  South  Asia  and  Europe  that  were  formerly  called  the 
“Aryan”  family  of  languages  (now  the  “Indo-European”  languages), 
and  their  relationship  to  the  “Dravidian”  languages,  preceded  his  work 
on  the  Veda.  Tie  wrote  in  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  (volume  15  of  The 
Complete  Works,  pages  37-39): 

It  was  my  stay  in  Southern  India  [from  April  1910]  which  first 
seriously  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  Veda.  .  .  . 

[0]n  examining  the  vocables  of  the  Tamil  language,  in 
appearance  so  foreign  to  the  Sanskritic  form  and  character, 

I  yet  found  myself  continually  guided  by  words  or  by  fami¬ 
lies  of  words  supposed  to  be  pure  Tamil  in  establishing  new 
relations  between  Sanskrit  and  its  distant  sister,  Latin,  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit.  Sometimes  the 
Tamil  vocable  not  only  suggested  the  connection,  but  proved 
the  missing  link  in  a  family  of  connected  words.  And  it  was 
through  this  Dravidian  language  that  I  came  first  to  perceive 
what  seems  to  me  now  the  true  law,  origins  and,  as  it  were, 
the  embryology  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  I  was  unable  to  pursue 
my  examination  far  enough  to  establish  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  original  connection 
between  the  Dravidian  and  Aryan  tongues  was  far  closer  and 
more  extensive  than  is  usually  supposed  and  the  possibility 
suggests  itself  that  they  may  even  have  been  two  divergent 
families  derived  from  one  lost  primitive  tongue.  ...  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  double  interest  that  for  the  first  time  I  took 
up  the  Veda  in  the  original,  though  without  any  immediate 
intention  of  a  close  or  serious  study. 

Judging  from  Sri  Aurobindo’s  manuscripts,  he  began  his  philological 
work  in  1910  or  1911  and  continued  it  until  1915  or  so,  by  which 
time  the  focus  of  his  scholarly  interest  had  shifted  to  the  Rig  Veda 
itself.  During  this  period  he  wrote  extensive  notes  on  various  root- 
sounds  as  attested  by  words  in  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Greek,  Latin  and 
other  languages.  He  also  wrote  two  drafts  of  a  substantial  essay  on 
the  “origins  of  Aryan  speech”,  and  several  shorter  essays  in  which  he 
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developed  specific  philological  topics.  Some  of  his  first  notes  and  essays 
on  this  subject  are  found  in  a  single  large  notebook,  the  first  page  of 
which  is  inscribed:  “Origines  Aryacae  [Aryan  origins].  /  Material  for  a 
full  philological  reconstruction  /  of  /  the  old  Aryabhasha  /  from  which 
the  Indo  Aryan  and  Dravidian  languages  /  are  all  derived.”  The  term 
he  usually  used  for  this  “old  Aryabhasha”  was  “Old  Sanscrit”,  which 
he  often  abbreviated  “O.S.”  or  “OS”. 

In  Part  Five,  all  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  essays  on  philology  and  a 
generous  selection  of  his  notes  on  this  subject  are  reproduced.  The 
editors  have  arranged  the  material  in  three  sections,  the  first  containing 
the  drafts  of  The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech,  the  second  containing  other 
writings  on  philology,  and  the  third  the  notes.  In  this  part,  philological 
examples  written  by  Sri  Aurobindo  in  transliteration  have  been  edito¬ 
rially  italicised  and  spelled  with  diacritics  according  to  the  system  of 
transliteration  used  in  works  he  prepared  for  publication. 

Section  One:  Drafts  of  The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech 

Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  in  the  Record  of  Yoga,  in  the  entry  of  1  July  1913, 
that  he  was  working  on  a  writing  entitled  “Aryan  Origins”.  In  the  entry 
of  15  November  1913  he  listed  “Origins  of  Aryan  Speech”  as  one  of 
several  works  he  intended  to  complete.  (See  Record  of  Yoga,  volume 
10  of  The  Complete  Works,  pages  275  and  314.)  He  also  mentioned 
a  work  entitled  “Origins  of  Aryan  Speech”  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  Hindu  of  Madras  on  27  August  1914.  In  a  footnote  to  a  chapter 
of  The  Secret  of  the  Veda  published  in  the  Arya  a  few  months  later, 
he  indicated  his  intention  of  presenting  the  results  of  his  philological 
research  “in  a  separate  work  on  ‘The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech’.”  (See 
The  Secret  of  the  Veda,  volume  15  of  The  COMPLETE  WORKS,  pages 
596  and  51.)  However,  he  never  completed  or  published  this  work. 
The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech.  Circa  1912-14.  Sri  Aurobindo  began 
this  draft  on  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  a  notebook  containing  material 
he  had  written  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier  in  Baroda.  He  contin¬ 
ued  it  in  another  notebook  also  used  previously  in  Baroda,  then  in 
Pondicherry  for  other  writings  including  entries  in  the  Record  of  Yoga 
for  13  January  to  8  February  1912. 

Aryan  Origins:  Introductory.  Circa  1913-14.  Written  in  a  notebook 
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used  first  for  philological,  then  for  Vedic  work.  The  pages  following 
this  draft  contain  work  on  the  an  roots  (see  the  next  section)  which 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  August  1914. 

Section  Two:  Other  Writings  on  Philology 

The  writings  in  this  section,  except  for  the  discussion  of  the  an  fam¬ 
ily,  are  reproduced  from  the  “Origines  Aryacae”  notebook  mentioned 
above.  Entries  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  dated  July  1912  occur  later  in 
the  same  notebook,  suggesting  a  date  of  early  1912  for  this  material. 
Word-Formation.  This  fragment  is  evidently  all  that  was  written  of  the 
proposed  treatise  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph. 

Aryan  Origins:  The  Elementary  Roots  of  Language.  When  this  piece 
was  written,  Sri  Aurobindo  had  been  studying  for  some  time  the 
evidence  of  Sanskrit  and  the  other  ancient  languages  on  which  his 
conclusions  were  based  and  had  taken  some  of  the  notes  compiled  in 
the  next  section,  which  he  continued  to  collect.  The  “six  substantial 
ideas”  enumerated  in  the  fourth  paragraph  correspond  partially  to  the 
“group-significances”  of  the  an  roots  listed  in  the  next  piece,  probably 
written  a  couple  of  years  later. 

The  An  Family.  Heading  in  the  manuscript:  “An”.  An  entry  in  the 
Record  of  Yoga  on  10  August  1914,  mentioning  philological  work  on 
the  “An  family”,  presumably  refers  to  this  item. 

Roots  in  M.  “M”  in  the  heading  was  written  in  Devanagari  in  the 
manuscript. 

The  Root  Mai  in  Greek.  This  item  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  “Origines 
Aryacae”  notebook,  preceded  only  by  the  title  page,  the  notes  on 
the  root  mal  in  Greek  reproduced  in  the  next  section,  and  “Word- 
Formation”. 


Section  Three:  Philological  Notes 

The  notes  published  in  this  section  are  a  selection  from  a  larger 
body  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s  philological  notes  dating  from  the  period 
between  1910  and  1920,  mostly  around  1912-13.  Notes  consisting 
only  of  unprocessed  philological  data,  such  as  lists  of  words  copied 
from  dictionaries  without  commentary  or  significant  categorisation, 
have  generally  been  omitted.  The  notes  have  been  organised  in  two 
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categories:  a  large  set  of  notes  on  root-sounds  arranged  in  Sanskrit  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  followed  by  a  few  notes  on  phonetic  transformations 
between  languages. 


Notes  on  Root-Sounds 

General.  [1J  This  list  of  simple  root-sounds  and  their  most  general 
meanings  is  found  in  a  notebook  used  for  the  Record  of  Yoga  in  1912. 
The  letters  “r”  and  “s”  in  the  first  column  may  stand  for  “rajasic”  and 
“sattwic”.  [2]  Circa  1910-12.  This  list  of  consonants  and  vowels  that 
occur  in  Sanskrit,  grouped  under  five  headings,  is  found  in  a  notebook 
used  by  Sri  Aurobindo  first  in  Baroda  and  later  in  Pondicherry  for 
what  appear  to  be  some  of  his  earliest  philological  and  Vedic  notes. 
Roots  in  a.  [1]  Circa  1910-12.  This  list  of  the  significances  of  a  few 
u-roots  occurs  on  the  same  notebook  page  as  the  preceding  item.  [2] 
Circa  1912.  This  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  root-sounds  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
“Origines  Aryacae”  notebook,  shortly  after  entries  in  the  Record  of 
Yoga  for  July  1912.  The  meanings  of  Sanskrit  words  listed  in  these  and 
many  of  the  subsequent  notes  largely  follow  Apte’s  Sanskrit-English 
dictionary.  [3]  1914.  This  listing  of  the  meanings  of  the  roots  an  and  an 
and  their  derivatives  was  written  just  before  the  discursive  treatment 
of  the  “An”  family  published  in  the  previous  section.  [4]  Circa  1910- 
12.  These  notes  related  to  Sri  Aurobindo’s  attempt  to  reconstruct  a 
lost  form  of  Old  Sanskrit  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  same  notebook  as 
item  [1 J .  [5]  Circa  1912-13.  These  notes  on  the  Greek  verbs  airo  and 
airomai  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  “Origines  Aryacae”  notebook. 
Roots  in  i.  Circa  1914-16.  Meanings  of  Sanskrit  roots  of  the  i- 
family  and  their  derivatives  have  here  been  arranged  by  Sri  Aurobindo 
under  significance-headings.  Various  significances  of  a  single  root  are 
sometimes  listed  under  several  headings. 

Roots  in  k.  These  four  sets  of  notes  on  the  ka-  and  ^w-families  of 
&-roots  were  written  by  Sri  Aurobindo  at  different  times  in  different 
manuscripts,  but  in  a  similar  format.  They  illustrate  an  approach  to  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  philological  data  from  Sanskrit  that  can  also 
be  seen  in  similar  notes  on  other  root-families  which  have  not  been 
reproduced  in  this  volume.  [1J  Circa  1917-20.  These  notes  on  the  ka - 
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family  can  only  be  dated  very  approximately  by  the  handwriting,  but 
appear  to  be  later  than  the  other  notes  in  this  series.  [2]  Circa  1913-14. 
[3]  Circa  1912.  These  notes  on  the  G<-family  are  found  immediately 
after  entries  in  the  Record  of  Yoga  for  July  1912.  [4]  Circa  1912.  The 
format  of  these  more  extensive  notes  on  the  same  family  is  reproduced 
as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  manuscript,  including  symbols  in 
the  margin  whose  meanings  are  not  known. 

Roots  in  ch.  Circa  1912.  These  notes  occur  shortly  after  those  repro¬ 
duced  in  item  [3]  of  the  preceding  series.  Here  a  preliminary  list  of 
Sanskrit  words  and  their  meanings,  largely  copied  from  Apte’s  dic¬ 
tionary  with  some  rearrangement  of  the  order,  is  summarised  and 
followed  by  a  numbered  classification  of  significances. 

Roots  in  j  and  jh.  [1J  1912-13.  Sanskrit  words  arranged  by  signifi¬ 
cance-groups.  [2J  Circa  1914.  These  notes  on  jr,  jr  and  related  roots 
and  their  derivatives  are  preceded  by  a  statement  about  the  “funda¬ 
mental  sense”  of  this  root-group. 

Roots  in  ta,  tha,  da,  dha.  1912-13.  Sanskrit  words  arranged  by 
significance-groups. 

The  Root  dal.  These  notes  on  the  “secondary  root”  dal  in  Sanskrit  and 
its  cognates  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Tamil  are  found  together  in  a  single 
notebook  containing  material  probably  written  in  1912.  Sri  Aurobindo 
used  this  root-family  as  one  of  his  first  examples  in  both  drafts  of  The 
Origins  of  Aryan  Speech.  [1J  Sanskrit  words  with  dictionary  defini¬ 
tions.  [2]  Greek  words  with  dictionary  definitions.  [3]  Latin  words 
with  dictionary  definitions.  [4J  Tamil  words  with  definitions  in  French 
or  English  or  both. 

Roots  in  n.  Circa  1911-12.  This  paragraph  of  philological  specula¬ 
tions  occurs  along  with  several  pages  of  rough  lists  of  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  words  belonging  to  the  w-family.  This  material  was  written  in 
the  available  space  in  part  of  a  notebook  previously  used  first  in  Baroda 
and  then  for  material  related  to  the  Record  of  Yoga  which  can  be  dated 
January -February  1911. 

Roots  in  p.  Circa  1911-12.  This  attempt  to  reconstruct  “OS”  (Old 
Sanskrit)  forms  corresponding  to  a  set  of  Greek  words  is  found  earlier 
in  the  same  notebook  as  the  preceding  item. 

Roots  in  m.  [1]  Circa  1912-13.  This  summary  of  the  meanings  of  roots 
of  the  »z-family  is  found  on  the  last  page  of  the  “Origines  Aryacae” 
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notebook;  the  next  two  items  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the  same 
notebook.  [2]  Circa  1912.  Lists  of  Sanskrit  words  formed  from  the 
“primary”  wz-roots:  ma ,  ma,  mi,  mi,  mu,  mu  and  mr.  “Roots  in  M” 
in  Section  Two,  which  is  an  analysis  of  this  data,  occurs  immediately 
after  this  item  in  the  manuscript.  [3]  Circa  1912.  Lists  of  Sanskrit 
words  formed  from  a  group  of  “secondary”  zzz-roots,  each  consisting 
of  a  primary  root  combined  with  a  guttural  consonant.  [4]  Circa  1910  - 
12.  Tamil  words  formed  from  mak  or  mah  with  definitions  in  French 
and  English. 

The  Root  mal.  [1]  Circa  1910-12.  Words  derived  from  various  forms 
of  this  root  in  different  languages,  listed  without  definitions.  [2]  Circa 
1912.  Notes  on  the  root  mal  in  Greek  with  derivations  from  recon¬ 
structed  Old  Sanskrit  forms.  This  analysis  of  words  in  which  the  a 
remains  unmodified  was  evidently  meant  to  be  completed  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  words  with  a  modified  vowel.  This  is  the  first  writing 
in  the  “Origines  Aryacae”  notebook,  followed  by  “Word-Formation” 
and  “The  Root  Mal  in  Greek”  (Section  Two),  then  the  next  item.  [3] 
Circa  1912.  Notes  on  the  root  mal  in  Sanskrit,  along  the  same  lines 
as  item  [2],  followed  by  a  detailed  listing  of  derivatives  of  mal  and 
related  roots  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  with  dictionary  definitions.  [4J 
Circa  1912-13.  A  list  of  Greek  words  with  English  definitions,  partly 
duplicating  the  list  of  Greek  words  in  the  previous  item;  Sri  Aurobindo 
also  wrote  a  few  similar  Tamil  words  on  facing  pages  (reproduced  here 
in  the  right  margin). 

The  Root  val.  [1]  Circa  1910-12.  A  few  Latin  words  with  recon¬ 
structed  Old  Sanskrit  forms  for  some  of  them.  [2]  Circa  1912.  Latin 
words  with  reconstructed  Old  Sanskrit  forms,  amplifying  the  first  part 
of  the  preceding  list.  Sri  Aurobindo  wrote  these  notes  in  a  notebook 
and  later  typed  a  copy  of  the  first  two  pages.  The  notes  he  did  not  type 
out  are  reproduced  here  from  the  draft. 

Roots  in  s.  Circa  1912.  Greek  words  with  English  meanings,  preceded 
by  a  brief  note  on  the  correspondence  of  Greek  s  to  Sanskrit  t. 

Notes  on  Phonetic  Transformations 

These  notes  represent  a  preliminary  attempt  to  work  out  rules  of 
phonetic  change  between  Old  Sanskrit  —  the  proto-language  that  Sri 
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Aurobindo  wanted  to  reconstruct  —  and  attested  languages  whose 
derivation  from  it  he  was  trying  to  establish. 

Old  Sanskrit  to  Greek.  Circa  1911  - 12.  Rules  governing  the  main  pho¬ 
netic  correspondences  between  reconstructed  Old  Sanskrit  and  ancient 
Greek. 

Sanskrit  to  Tamil.  Circa  1910-12.  Notes  on  Sanskrit  loanwords  in 
Tamil  and  other  observations  on  Tamil  phonology,  with  spaces  left 
blank  for  further  examples.  The  two  lists,  consisting  largely  of  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  rules,  seem  to  belong  to  an  early  stage  of  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
comparison  of  Tamil  with  Sanskrit  and  do  not  involve  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  hypothetical  Old  Sanskrit  forms. 

Publication  History 

None  of  the  items  in  this  book  were  published  during  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
lifetime.  A  few  appeared  in  books  and  journals  between  the  early  1950s 
and  the  publication  of  the  Sri  Aurobindo  Birth  Centenary  Library  in  the 
early  1970s.  “Aryan  Origins:  Introductory”  in  Part  Five  was  published 
under  the  title  “The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech”  in  the  1956  and  1964 
editions  of  On  the  Veda  and  in  the  1971  edition  of  The  Secret  of  the 
Veda.  A  few  of  the  translations  included  in  Part  Two  of  the  present 
volume  also  appeared  in  the  1971  edition  of  The  Secret  of  the  Veda, 
as  did  the  commentary  published  as  item  [6]  in  Part  Three.  “Word- 
Formation”  in  Part  Five  was  published  in  the  1971  edition  of  Hymns 
to  the  Mystic  Fire.  Most  of  this  material  had  previously  been  published 
in  journals  associated  with  the  Sri  Aurobindo  Ashram.  The  incomplete 
essay  “A  System  of  Vedic  Psychology”  in  Part  One  and  part  of  the 
first  draft  of  “The  Origins  of  Aryan  Speech”  were  published  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Sri  Aurobindo  Birth  Centenary  Library  in  1973. 
Most  of  the  remaining  essays  in  this  book,  many  of  the  translations, 
and  some  of  the  Vedic  and  philological  notes  came  out  in  the  jour¬ 
nal  Sri  Aurobindo:  Archives  and  Research  between  1977  and  1985. 
The  rest  of  the  material  is  being  published  here  for  the  first  time.  A 
new  title,  Vedic  and  Philological  Studies,  was  created  to  accommodate 
the  published  and  previously  unpublished  material  collected  in  this 
volume. 


